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PREFACE 


The year 5705 witnessed the end of a critical period during which the 
Jews of Europe were marked for, and came close to, extermination at the 
hands of the Nazi hordes. The passing of this world-shaking crisis from 
which Europe especially is now painfully recovering is reflected in the 
present volume not only in the Review of the Year, but also in the special 
articles and in most of the reference features. 

The vital part taken by President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in this 
critical period, with which in point of time his administration providentially 
coincided, directly affected the life and destiny of Jews in all parts of the 
world. It was, therefore, deemed appropriate to devote the first special 
article in this volume to a factual recital, in outline only, of those phases of 
his untiring and valiant championship of humanity and justice which will 
constitute one of the most important and unforgettable chapters in our 
annals. The article was prepared by Mr. Edward N. Saveth, member of 
the research staff of the American Jewish Committee. 

Within the Jewish fold, the outstanding greatness of Henrietta Szold is 
universally recognized. In the United States, she lived and worked for over 
half a century before settling in Palestine. - Not the least of her services to 
the community were those performed as editor of the Jewish Publication 
Society of America, which included editing several volumes of the AMERICAN 
Jewtsu Year Boox. Her phenomenal career in Palestine included great 
achievements, as the representative of Hadassah, in the upbuilding of the 
Jewish settlement, especially the Youth Aliyah, which, under her inspiring 
direction, succeeded, despite huge obstacles, in snatching thousands of 
Jewish children from the very jaws of destruction and saving them for 
Judaism and the Jewish people. 

The comprehensive and highly interesting biographical sketch of Miss 
Szold was written by Miss Lotta Levensohn of Jerusalem, who knew 
Miss Szold intimately both in the United States and in Palestine, was an 

" eye-witness of her career, and a participant in many of her activities. 

What the editors hope will be the first of a series of articles on the ex- 


periences of the various Jewish communities of Europe during Nazi occupa- 
v 
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tion is the highly interesting article on the Jews of France written by Acting 
Grand Rabbi Jacob Kaplan of Paris, with whom arrangements for the article 
were made during his visit to the United States last winter. Rabbi Kaplan’s 
original article presents a vivid picture of the situation of the Jews of France 
on the eve of the Nazi invasion, a detailed account of the Jewish experience 
during the occupation, the steps being taken by the French authorities 
to restore pre-war status to the surviving Jews, and the progress of the 
latter, with the active assistance of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee, in their efforts to rehabilitate themselves economically and to 
reconstitute their community life. The editors express their grateful ap- 
preciation for Rabbi Kaplan’s contribution. 

Similarly valuable is the article on Jewish communities in Latin American 
countries by Mr. Louis H. Sobel, an executive officer of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee. Mr. Sobel’s report is based upon information gathered by 
him during an extended trip through South America as well as upon data 
currently being received by the J.D.C. from representatives and corre- 
spondents in the countries concerned. This article is particularly timely 
since’ most of the existing Jewish communities have received numbers of 
refugees from the Hitler terror, and the progress of their adjustment to and 
integration with their new environments is a subject of great concern to 
Jews everywhere, especially in the United States. Furthermore, as Mr. Sobel 
so clearly points out, these countries, though rich in natural resources, are 
but sparsely populated and are potentially countries of immigration which ~ 
can be of great service in solving the migration problem created by the war. 

Because of the rapid growth and increasing importance of the work being 
done on American college campuses by the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, 
the incidence of its twenty-first bithday in 1945 was regarded as a fitting 
occasion for the publication of the article on this institution by the person 
best equipped for the task, Dr. Abram L. Sachar, its national director. The 
article formulates the principles underlying this activity, describes its 
methods and materials, and=shows how it is performing a vital cultural 
function not only in the lives of the students directly affected but also in 
the present and future development of the Jewish community as a whole. 

Two other special articles deal with the domestic scene. Dr. Samuel C. 
Kohs, Director of the Bureau of War Records of the National Jewish Welfare 
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Board, has contributed an article on the work of that Bureau outlining the 
problems involved, and the results thus far achieved. Rabbi Philip'S. Bern- 
stein, Executive Director of the Committee on Army and Navy Religious 
Activities of the Welfare Board, contributes a brief article on Jewish Chap- 
lains in the American Armed Forces during the war. This article is followed 
by a series of brief biographical sketches of all chaplains. 

On August 12, 1945, Mr. Simon Miller of Philadelphia, President of the 
Jewish Publication Society of America from 1913 to 1933, passed away. 
In tribute to his memory, a brief biographical sketch, by Mr. Edwin H. 
Schloss, is included in this volume. 

The Review of the Year continues to be the work of members of the 
research staff of the American Jewish Committee as well as a number of 
outside specialists. This year we have advanced somewhat in the practice 
of having the articles dealing with foreign countries written by persons 
possessing first-hand information. In addition to Great Britain and Canada, 
which have previously been so treated, the articles on the Union of South 
Africa and on France are from the pen of residents of those countries. Now 
that normal communications with the Old World are being restored, it is 
hoped that this practice will be further extended during the ensuing year. 

The attention of our readers should be called to the Supplements to the 
Review of the Year, which fully deserve that designation. These lists of 
anniversaries of individuals and institutions, of Jews who were elected to 
important offices or were otherwise honored, of gifts and bequests, of out- 
standing men and women who were taken from our midst, and of books of 
Jewish interest published during the year, constitute a register of events of 
contemporary interest as well as a record for posterity. 

The same is true of the annual reports of the American Jewish Committee 
and of the Jewish Publication Society, the two organizations which co- 
operate in issuing the Year Book. The report of the Committee contains 
supplementary information closely related to many of the events at home 
and abroad summarized in the Review of the Year. The report of the 
Jewish Publication Society deals with the activities of one of the most 
important educational and cultural agencies of the Jewish community. 

Except for the American Jewish Bibliography, which was again prepared 
by Miss Iva Cohen of the staff of the library of the American Jewish Com- 
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mittee, the Supplements to the Review of the Year were the work of Mrs. 
Rose G. Stein, who fulfilled her assignment with exemplary devotion. The 
latter took over this important task which, since 1909, when the American 
Jewish Committee assumed responsibility for the preparation of the YEAR 
Boox, was performed by Miss Rose A. Herzog, retired after thirty-eight 
years service with the Committee. Notwithstanding her retirement, how- 
ever, Miss Herzog continued to cooperate in the preparation of this volume. 
The editors thank Miss Herzog for her valued aid. 

The recurrent directories and lists have been brought up to date, thanks 
to the cooperation of the national organizations and the periodicals. The 
statistical section has also been revised as much as was possible under 
prevailing conditions. It is hoped that by next year we may be able to 
present reliable estimates of the number and distribution of Jewish survivors 
of the Nazi holocaust. 

The editors wish to thank members of the staff and the various contrib- 
utors of special articles and sections of the Review of the Year for their 
cooperation. 

Special thanks are due to Mr. Joseph M. Bernstein, editorial associate, 
for his valuable work at every stage in the preparation of the YEAR Book. 
Mr. Bernstein ably and conscientiously performed the task of reading and 
revising the various manuscripts that went into the volume. . 

Finally, grateful acknowledgment is made of the wholehearted and un- 
flagging cooperation of Mr. Maurice Jacobs, executive vice president of 
the Jewish Publication Society. 

As these lines are being written, it is clear that World War II has ended 
in the complete victory of the Allies. It is devoutly to be hoped that this 
event will usher in a long and blessed era of world peace in which all the 
peoples of the world will be freed from oppression and tyranny. We hope 
that succeeding volumes of this series will more and more reflect the return 


to peace. 
Harry ScHNEIDERMAN 


Juuius B. Maier 
New York, August 17, 1945. 
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CALENDARS 
By Ju.ius H. GREENSTONE 


The Jewish year consists of 12 months, each month having 
29 or 30 days. An intercalated year has 13 months, an addi- 
tional month, called Adar Sheni (second Adar), being added 
between Adar and Nisan. Nisan, Sivan, Ab, Tishri, Shebat, 
and the first Adar (in the intercalated year) always have 30 
days; lyar, Tammuz, Elul, Tebet, Adar (in a simple year, or 
Adar Sheni in an intercalated year) always have 29 days each. 
Heshvan and Kislev sometimes both have 30 days, when the 
year is called “perfect”? (Shelemah, indicated by letter w), 
sometimes both have 29 days each, when the year is called 
“defective” (Haserah, indicated by letter n), and sometimes 
Heshvan has 29 days and Kislev 30 days, when the year is 
called “regular” (ke-Sidrah, indicated by the letter 3). 
Whenever the month has 30 days, the 30th day of the month 
is the first New Moon day of the following month, which has 
two New Moon days. When the month has only 29 days, the 
following month has only one New Moon day. In order to 
simplify the tables of the Calendar for Fifty Years, only one 
New Moon day is indicated, the one which is the first of the 
month. Thus when there’are two New Moon days, the second 
alone is given. 


0706 


is called 706 (\"wn) according to the short system (p’pd). It is a 
defective leap year of 13 months, 55 Sabbaths, 383 days, begin- 
ning on Saturday, the seventh day of the week, and having the first 
day of Passover on Tuesday, the third day of the week; therefore 
its sign is (ant), i. e., t for seventh, M for defective (TDN) and } for 
third. It is the sixth year of the 301st lunar cycle of 19 years, and 
the twenty-fourth year of the 204th solar cycle of 28 years, since 
Creation, according to the traditional’Jewish reckoning. 
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Th 
F 
S 
S 
M 
de 
W 
+fh 
ea 








( mid>xd v4 
New Year for Trees 


mw nav ,ndwa 


SHEBAT 30 DAYS 


PENTATEUCHAL 
PORTIONS 


NVYw 5 


Num, 28:1-15 


Ex. 6:2-9:35 


Ex. 10:1-13:16 


Ex. 13:17-17:16 








(wan ‘a) ,.9n" 


Ex. 18:1-20:21 





}Op DD oy 


30 |New Moon YIN UNIT'S 


Num. 28:1-15 








[DAW 5706 
PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 
nybsn 


Ezek. 28:25-29:21 





Jer. 46:13-28 


ee 4:4-5:31 
Seph. 5:1-31 


\ 


oars 9:5, 6 
Seph. 6:1-13 








1946, Feb. 2—Mar. 3] 























-ADAR RISHON 30 DAYS 


[WN TTS 5706 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 
niwsn 


Is. 66 


I Kings 5:26-6:13 


Ezek. 43:10-27 























I Kings 18:1 
(or 20)-39 
| Seph. 18:20-39 








Betray be PENTATEUCHAL 
fonth afte [ontk| SARAAEHS Ses” | PORTIONS 
Adar 
Bes) eu ere | eee 
Bios. } 2 
4|M} 38 
5; T)| 4 
6|W| 5 
7 | Thi 6 
po; |-7 
| 9| S| 8 moran | Ex. 25:1-27:19 
mo; S| 9 
(11 | M |} 10 
| 1 tt 
j13 | W | 12 
14 | Th) 18 
115 | F | 14 bp one 
16 S |\15 aixn | Ex. 27:20-30:10 
17|S | 16 
18|M|17 
119 | T | 18 
120 W } 19 
21.| Th) 20 
122 | F | 21 
123 S | 22 NON ?D | Ex. 30:11-34:35 
24| S | 23 
125 | M 24 
26 | T | 25 
27 | W | 26 
28 Th} 27 | tospisi qwp m3 or 
2 | F:| 28 : 
P21 S | 29 | ob dTR 3-77?" | (Be Soticte” 
~3| S | 80 |New Moon on WNIT 'N | Num. 28:1-15 











II Kings 12:1-17 
Seph. 11:17-12:17 





1946, Mar. 4—Apr. 1] ADAR SHENI 29 DAYS DIW “TN 5706 


























civit | Day |iewish] SABBATH, FesTI- | P*EGRTIonS | | SONG 
Month of the | Month VALS, FASTS nywsp maven 
Adar 
Mar. Sheni 
4 M 1 New Moon YN W177 (Al Num. 28:1-15 
Driv ta 2 
6;W| 3 
7|)Thi 4 
8| F 5 I Kings 7:51-8:21 
in: sJ1-d: 
GCS 6 "TPH | Ex. 38:21-40:38 (Soph 1:40.50 
TO Sate t 
1 aA hays) 
Zniede | 9 
13 | W | 10 [O7P10] ANON Myn 
Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10] {Is. 55:6-56:8 
- e 5 Fast os Esther 5 ; eee, none 
Lev. 1:1-5:26 I Sam. 15:2-34 
16;°S }13 Nat’ SAP (Deut, 2517-19 (Seph 1Se1-34 
9 “QJ 
Ve | 6 | 14 Purim: Feast of Esther Ex. 17:8-16 
18 M 15 Shushan Purim Be 
19) 1 | 16 
20| W {17 
21 | Th| 18 
Zo KH 19 
Lev. 6:1-8:36 { 46e 
25\S 20 mnp ‘pw | (Neato (Soph see s6 
24; 8 | 21 
25 | M | 22 
20 2425 
Z| W 24 
28 | Th] 25 
29| F | 26 
(WMT "31,270 | (Lev. 9:1-11:47 Dee nrc 
80| S }27| esnn'» (lie 12:20 (pare tee 
ol S | 28 
April 
M | 29 ]Op 1p or 














*The Book of Esther is read, both in the evening and in the morning. 
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1946, Apr. 2—May 1] NISAN 30 DAYS . []D°3 5706 
, PENTATEUCH 
c,| uy eal Samparng pam | TPEOREGRE™Y | PETG 
April Nisan 
oT 1 | New Moon) w7N YN1 | Num. 28:1-15 
S| W|: 2 
a Th) 3 
5| F | 4 
H\°S.| 5 yori | Lev. 12:1-13:59 Il Kings 4:42-5:19 
7\| S| 6 
8|M!| 7 
9|\T| 8 
10|W} 9 
11 | Th; 10 
12|F | 11 es 
13'S |12 bya naw ,yryn | Lev. 14:1-15:33 {ett Ring jaa 
14/8 /138 
| 15 M 14 Fast of Festa ide 
Me Ta ietee. ‘nope einem etecs Leen et Oe 
| Lev. 22:26-23:44 \Seph. 5;2-6; 1:27 
| Mg W 16 Passover nop7's Num. 28:16-25 II Kings 23:1 (or 4)-9, 
| eral Seige spe 
19) F 18 | syion bin Be 3:12-34:26 (Back. 36:97-97:14 
20 S. 19 \* Num. 28:19-25 Seph. 37:1-14 
eS 20; ee ee 
eV 1 21 |: Passover MDDT'T | (Nim: 28:19-25 
93| 'T | Q2| Passover = MDBT'N | {Newt dasto-as, | Te 10892-1288 
9A | W | 23 In 1708 
25 | Thi 24 . 
26 | F | 25 Ezek. 22:1-19 (or 16 
27) S | 26| twann’an1 mn vane | Lev. 16:1-18:36 ( Be ores 
98 | 8 | 27 
29 | M | 28 
80 | T | 29 
May 
W 30 New Moon YIN WN17'S | Num. 28:1-15 














*T be Song of Songs is read. 
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1946, May 2—30] 


; Day 
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eek 
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Sn nsdsakulwy 





Jewish 
Month 


Tyar 


15 
16 
iG 


33d D: 
18 | oF dine 





Sa4gcdusdsekuus 
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IYAR 29 DAYS 


SABBATHS, FESTI- 
VALS, FASTS 


1 |New Moon wn wx ‘a 


owap 


Sie 
anya ys 


wan ‘201 ,"npna 


bp mp2 oY 


PENTATEUCHAL 
' PORTIONS 
nYwray 


Num, 28:1-15 


Lev. 19:1-20:27 


Lev. 21:1-24:23 


Lev. 25:1-26:2 


Lev.. 26:3-27:34 


(78 5706 


PROPHETICAL 
PORTIONS 


nwt 


Amos 9:7-15 or 


Ezek. 22:1-19 


(or 16) 
Seph. Ezek. 20:2 
(or 1)-20 


Ezek. 44:15-31 


Jer. 32:6-27 


Jer. 16:19-17:14 








1946, May 31—June 29] SIVAN 30 DAYS [}D 5706 


PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
Ss PORTIONS 


Ci vil Jewish SABBATHS, FESTI- PORTION 
Month ot the Month VALS, FASTS nywp mwen 
May Sivan 
ol F 1 New Moon VIN WNIT | Num. 28:1-15 
June 
1 S 2 ATMD3 | Num. 1:1-4:20 Hos, 2:1-22 


21.95 |>3 

3|/M}. 4 

3 7 ? Feast of Weabe oot (Neu dee! Ezek. 121-28; 3:12 
6 AM el A Feast of Weer 7 3 he Boest (Fesek. cy 20-3: 319 
mick | 8 

8 ee 9 SW) | Num. 4:21-7:89 Judges 13:2-25 
91S |10 

10;}M/11 

11| T | 12 

12 | W | 18 

13 | Th) 14 

4) F | 15 

15; S/|16 qnbyma | Num. 8:1-12:16 Zech, 2:14-4:7 
16/8/17 

17|M {18 

a5 | T |19 

19 | W | 20 

20 | Th| 21 

@1/ F | 22 

22} S|23) wann'so1,qb nbw | Num. 13:1-15:41 Josh.{2 

mo | ©. | 24 

24 | M | 25 

25 |.T | 26 

26 | W | 27 

27 | Th| 28 | totpil yup > or 

28 | F | 29 Palla eee 

89 | S130 | netdtaeh 778 TP | (Num setcigs2 | [Seph at sum 





> *The Book of Ruth is read. 
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1946, June 30—July 28] TAMMUZ 29 DAYS [NON 5706 






































Gein era] SARRATHG, ERT. |<" rORIIONSIC | “PORTIONS 
June Tam. 
30 S| 1 | NewMoon win wx77'3 | Num. 28:1-15 
July 

ee ls Alen 

2 ey 

SWE CAT 

ASN oO 

Brit Bet 

6 S We npn Num. 19:1-22:1 Judges 11:1-33 

T\.5.)-8 

8iM| 9 

OF 0 
10; Wj} 11 
iieie Phi (2 
ja ed ee es 
13; S| 14 _ pba | Num. 22:2-28:9 Micah 5:6-6:8 
1427S" 15 
. te { non ay paw pix | Ex. 32:11-14; 34:1-10 one ae | 
17; W)18 | 
18 | Th| 19 | 
19|.F | 20 | 
20 S ZA. ONS | Num. 25: 10-30: 1 Jer. 1:1-2:8 
TA BN San a 
22 | M | 23 
Zor dct 
24 | WWD 
25 | Th) 26 
26| F | 27 
27 | S | 28 | tean7 'an1 yon mvp | Num. 30:2-36:13 eee 2: yee a 1,2 
281-5129 op DD oY 
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1946, July 29—Aug. 27] AB 30 DAYS [AN 5706 
shes : PENTATEUCHAL PROPHETICAL 
: nVvw Db nivwDan 
Ab 
29 M a New Moon 77 WN | Num. 28:1-15 
Po; T| 2 
me |W} 3 
Thi 4 
Bt 5 
Ss 6 yin nav ,O 137 Deut. 1:1-3:22 Is, 1:1-27 
Spates 
Morning: 
Bunge i 282 nywn ox [ies von: Ex. 32:11 Afternoon? 
ab 9 \Fast of Ab* ny 14; 34:1-10 sms Vs Bee aR Ry 
W | 10 | Micah:18-20 
‘Phiskt: 
Be ll2 
Ss Ves wn Naw ,jAriNs) | Deut. S23 sed Is. 40:1-26 
S | 14 
M15 
Aheaeal 
W 17 
Th) 18 
aa) 
Ss 20 apy Deut. 7:12-11:25 Is. 49:14-51:3 
S. | 2k 
Mer 22 
feel as} 
W | 24 
Th) 25 
F | 26 
S | 27 Iwann 'apl ,mN7 | Deut. 11:26-16:17 Is. 54:11-55:5 
S | 28 
M | 29 }Op p> oO” 
TT 380 ee 4k vIn writ ‘Ss | Num. 28:1-15 
ew oon 














*The Book of Lamentations is read. 
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1946, Aug. 28—Sept. 25]  ELUL 29 DAYS roids 5706 
OS W 1 new Moot UN77'S | Num. 28:1-15 
29 | Th) 2 
30/|F | 3 
Ses uit mrupw | Deut. 16:18-21:9 Is. $1:12-52:12 
Sept. ry 
Pies) 5 
2|M'| 6 
sole) 7 
4|W| 8 
Bal Thi 9 
6| F | 10 
Oy aa nxn °D | Deut. 21:10-25:19 | Is. 54:1-10 
8) 5S | 12 
9|M/18 
LOM ae 
11| W | 15 
12 | Th| 16 
Donel eked, 
4 S 18 NAN °D | Deut. 26:1-29:8 Is. 60 
15| 5. | 19 
16 | M | 20 
Aces lane ZL 
18 | W | 22 
194 Thi 23 
20| F | 24 
21 eS) 25 — yor, Da¥2 | Deut. 29:9-31:30 Is. 61:10-63:9 
92\ SA26 Sennen 20? pp avn 
Donia 
2A) TekZs 
25 | W | 29 ren a an 








*The Sephardim say Selihot during the whole month of Elul. 
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Rr cage rene Linge tn eae 





Lat. 44° North 
(For Maine, Nova Scotia, 
Northern New York, Michi- 


gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Washington, 


Northern Oregon, Northern 
Idaho) 


Portland, Me. 


Twilight 
Ends 




















Lat. 42° North 

(For Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Cen- 
tral New York, Southern 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, Wyoming, 
Southern Idaho, Southern 
Oregon) 


Boston, Mass. 


Twilight 
Ends 














* Adapted, by permission, from The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. XT 
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TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN SIx NORTHERN LATITUDES* 


Lat. 40° North 
(For Southern New York, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Southern Iowa, 
Nebraska, Northern Colo- 
rado, Utah, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia) 

New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 


Twilight 











—— 





Lat. 38°-36° North 
(For District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, South- 
ern Ohio, Southern Indi- 
ana, Southern Illinois, 
Northern Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Central Colorado, Cen- 
tral Utah, Central Neb- 
raska, Central California) 


Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 


Lat. 34°-32° North 
(For South Carolina, North- 
ern Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Southern New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, California) 


Savannah, Ga. 
Charleston, S. C. 


























TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET IN S1x NORTHERN LATITUDES* 


Lat. 30°-28° North 
(For Florida, Southern 
Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas) 

Pensacola, Fla. 

New Orleans, La. 


Twilight 
Ends 

















* adapted, by permission, from The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. XI 
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CALENDARS | 21 


Jewish Holy Days, Festivals and Fasts 


New Year (Rosh ha-Shanah). The ecclesiastical year was reck- 
oned from the month of Nisan; and the first day of the seventh 
month, Tishri, came to be regarded as the beginning of the 
civil year. In the Bible the festival is known as “a day of 
blowing the shofar,” or ram’s horn (Numbers 29.1), a rite 
still universally observed in the synagogues. It is also called © 
“‘a memorial of blowing the trumpets” (Leviticus 23.24). The 
day acquired a solemn significance and was transformed into 
a “Day of Judgment,” so named in post-Biblical writings. 
According to an ancient tradition, the first day of Tishri marks 
the first day of creation, on the anniversary of which mankind 
is judged by God. The dominance of the idea of judgment 
gave the day a solemn character, approaching that of the 
Day of Atonement. Judgment is passed on New Year and 
the decree is sealed on the Day of Atonement. The blasts 
of the shofar send a tremor through the congregation. It is 
a sign of alarm: the destiny of the world is being settled for 
the coming year. The sounding of the ram’s horn, commanded 
in the Bible, is interpreted as a reminder of the ram which 
Abraham sacrificed in place of Isaac.. New Year opens the 
Ten Days of Penitence—a kind of spiritual stock-taking 
season — which close with the Day of Atonement. 


Tur Fast or GEDALIAH is observed in commemoration of the 
assassination of Gedaliah, the Prince, whom Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylonia, appointed as governor over the remnants 
of the Jews in Judea after the more important elements of 
the population had been driven into exile to Babylonia in 
586 B.C. E. The assassination was supposed to have oc- 
curred on the New Year, but the fast was postponed to the 
day after the holiday (II Kings 25.25; Jeremiah 41.1, 2y. 


SABBATH SHUBAH is so named because the Haftarah read on that 
day (Hosea 14.2-15) begins with the word “Shubah” (“re- 
turn”), the prophet exhorting the people to return to God and 
repent of their sins. 


Day or Atonement (Yom ha-Kippurim, or Yom Kippur) is a 
day of great solemnity, and the most extensively observed 


% 
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holiday. The holiday has no connection with any historic 
event. In the Bible it is described as “the sabbath of sab- 
baths” (Leviticus 23.32): a sabbath of eminent sanctity. The 
day is associated with a strict rite, the fast, which lasts from 
sunset to sunset. The day is spent in prayer. The services 
in the synagogue begin in the evening and are resumed in the 
morning and continue throughout the day. The keynote of the 
prayers is contrition, confession, and regeneration, a tone also 
manifest in the choice of the prophetic lessons of the day: 
the first being Isaiah 53 and the second the Book of Jonah. 
But the Day of Atonement is not only a fast; it is also a 
high festival. 


Tagernactes (Sukkot) is the third of the three pilgrim festivals. 
It was an agricultural festival, marking the completion of the 
harvest, and is designated in the Bible as the “Feast of Ingath- 
ering” (Exodus 23.16 and 34.22). It is also called the ‘“‘Feast 
of Tabernacles” — more exactly of Booths (Leviticus 23.34; 
Deuteronomy 16.13). An historical significance was given to 
the festival; it came to be celebrated in commemoration of 
the booths in which the Israelites dwelt during their wandering 
in the wilderness after they left Egypt (Leviticus 23.39). A 
characteristic feature of the celebration, symbolic of the agri- 
cultural character of the festival, is the carrying of the Lulab 

_ (palm) and Etrog (citron) by the worshippers marching in pro- 
cession in the synagogue around the reading desk —in the 
days of the Temple, around the altar—and intoning the 
Hoshana, “Deliver now” (Psalm 118.25). In both Bible 
and Liturgy the festival is described as “the season of our 
rejoicing.” A jubilant note runs through the whole celebra- 
tion. 


HosHana Rassau (“Great Hoshana”) is the name given to the 
seventh day of the Sukkot festival. The procession around 
the reading desk in the synagogue with Lulab and Etrog, 
reciting the Hoshana, is made in seven circuits. Hence the 
name, “Great Hoshana.” 


ErcutH Day or THE Feast (Shemini ‘Azeret) is celebrated as a 
separate festival, although there is no special ceremony con- 
nected with its observance. The day marks the beginning 
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of the rainy season in Palestine. Hence the insertion into the 
service of the prayer for rain. 


Rejoicinoe or THE Law (Simhat Torah) is really the second day of 
Shemini ‘Azeret. The day closes the celebration of the Feast 
of Tabernacles and is associated with the reading of the Law, 
marking the completion of the reading of the Pentateuch in 
course of the annual cycle. Children and adults join in a happy 
mood in the ceremonies. Hilarity is the general characteristic 


of the day. 


New Moon (Rosh Hodesh) was in ancient times an important 
holiday on which special sacrifices were offered and solemn 
assemblies were held. Its observance is now confined to some 
additional prayers and psalms inserted in the synagogue 
service and the reading from the Torah. On the Sabbath 
preceding the New Moon, the approaching day or days is 
announced by the reader and special prayers for well-being 
during the coming month are recited. When the previous 
month has thirty days, the thirtieth as well as the first day 
of the following month are observed as New Moon. The day 
preceding the New Moon is known as the “Minor Day of 
Atonement” (Yom Kippur Katan) and is observed by the pious 
as a semi-fast day. 


Hanuxkau (Feast of Dedication) is not a Biblical festival. It is 
an annual eight-day celebration, to be observed in joy and 
gladness, and was instituted in the year 165 B.C. E. in com- 
memoration of the rededication of the Temple after the suc- 
cessful Maccabean revolt against Antiochus Epiphanes, King 
of Syria. The historical account of the heroic exploits of 
Judas Maccabeus and his brothers, and of the incidents which 
led up to the institution of the festival, are contained in the 
I. and II. Book of the Maccabees. The chief ceremonial fea- 
ture of the festival is the kindling of lights in the evenings. 
Hanukkah is a festival of ideals. It symbolizes the triumph 
of Judaism over heathenism. And the symbol of the festival, 
light, represents the triumph of light over darkness. 


Tue Fasr or Teper (‘Asarah b’Tebet) commemorates the begin- 
ning of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, which 
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culminated in the destruction of the Temple in 586 B.C. E. 
and in the exile of the Jews to Babylonia (II Kings 25.1). 
Observant Jews fast on this day from sunrise till sunset. 


New Year For Trees (Hamishah ‘Asar bi’Shebat) is the Pales- 
tine Arbor Day. It is customary to partake of fruits that 


grow in Palestine and to distribute such fruits to school 
children. 


PaRASHAT SHEKALIM is the name given to the Sabbath preceding 
the New Moon of Adar (or Adar Sheni in an intercalated year), 
when the section of the Torah (Exodus 30.11-16) which relates 
of the poll tax imposed by Moses on all Israelites of twenty 
years of age and over is read in the synagogue. 


ParasuaT Zacuor is the name given to the Sabbath preceding the 
festival of Purim, so called because of the special section of the 
Torah (Deuteronomy 25.17-19) which begins with the phrase 
“Remember what Amalek did unto thee.” According to 
tradition, Haman was a descendant of Amalek, hence the 
relation of this Parashah with the Purim festival. 


Fast or EsTHER is observed in commemoration of the fast in- 
stituted by Esther and Mordecai when the Jews of Persia 
were threatened with extermination through the machinations 
of Haman. 


Purim or the Feast or Lots commemorates the deliverance of the 
Jews from the wholesale destruction Haman had planned for 
them. There is no mention of any religious observance in 
the Book of Esther. It is observed as a kind of carnival. It 
is a festival of merrymaking, of charity, and of the interchange 
of gifts among friends. The Book of Esther is read during 
the synagogue services. 


SHusHAN Purim is the name given to the 15th day of Adar when 
the Jews of Shushan, the former capital of Persia, celebrated 
Purim (Esther 9.18). 


ParasHaT Paran is the name given to the Sabbath preceding the 
New Moon of Nisan. Only those who were ritually clean could 
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partake in the offering of the paschal lamb on the eve of 
Passover. In order to warn the people against. coming in 
contact with a dead body whereby they become unclean and 
thus would be excluded from the performance of the rite, 
the section dealing with ritual cleanliness and the rite of the 
preparation of the red heifer, the ashes of which had to be 
sprinkled on a person who was thus contaminated (Numbers 
19), is read in the synagogue. 


ParasuaT Ha-Hopesu is the name given to the Sabbath when the 
New Moon of Nisan is announced or when it coincides with 
the New Moon. The name is derived from the section of the 
Torah (Exodus 12.1-20), beginning with the word “‘ha~Hodesh”’ 
and describing the laws pertaining to the observances con- 
nected with the Passover holiday. 


SHaspat Ha-Gapor (The Great Sabbath) is the name given to the 
Sabbath immediately preceding Passover. It derives its name 
probably from the allusion to the “great day of the Lord” 
(Malachi 3.23) in the Haftarah read on that day. 


Fast or THE First-Born is observed by the first-born males on 
the day before Passover in commemoration of the deliverance 
of the first-born of the Israelites in Egypt when the tenth 
plague was brought upon the Egyptian first-born. 


Passover (Pesah) is the first of the three pilgrim festivals. It 
was originally an agricultural festival, marking the early bar- 
ley harvest. Later it became associated with the deliverance 
from Egypt. In the Bible the feast is also designated as “‘the 
Feast of the Unleavened Bread” (Leviticus 23.6), and through- 
out the eight days no leavened or fermented food may be 
consumed. In the liturgy the festival is described as “the 
season of our freedom.” Passover is primarily a festival of 
the home. On the first two nights (in Palestine and among the 
Reform Jews on the first night only), in the intimate circle 
of the family, there takes place the Seder (“service”), a service 
of blessings, story and song, as found in the time-hallowed 
narrative of the institution, the Haggadah, fitted to interest 
also the young and the uneducated. The rite is symbolic of 
the ancient meal at which the paschal lamb was served, to- 
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gether with the Mazzot and the bitter herbs. The Seder 
ceremony envelops the home in gentleness. 


THIRTY-THIRD Day oF ‘OmEr (Lag b’Omer) is observed as a semi- 
holiday. The offering of an ‘Omer (a sheaf) of barley on the 
second day of Passover (Leviticus 23.10, 11) marked the 
beginning of the barley harvest, from which time seven weeks 
were to be counted until the wheat harvest, commemorated 
by the festival of Shabuot. This period is known as Sefirah 
(counting) or ‘Omer Days. Because of the many misfortunes 
that befell the Jews during those days, they are kept as days 
of mourning and no festivities are undertaken. However, on 
the thirty-third day, according to tradition, a plague that 
raged among the followers of R. Akiba ceased, and the day 
is kept as a semi-holiday. 


SHasuot (Feast of Weeks, or Pentecost) is the second pilgrim 
festival. It was celebrated as an agricultural festival, marking 
the end of the barley harvest and the beginning of the wheat 
harvest, and also as the festival of First Fruits (Numbers 28.26). 
This harvest festival was taken to be the time when the Ten 
Commandments were given on Sinai, and in the liturgy the 
festival is described as “the season of the giving of our Law.” 
Both aspects of the festival have come down to us: the syna- 
gogues are decked with flowers, and the Ten Commandments 
are solemnly intoned from the Scroll of the Pentateuch. The 
festival has no special ceremonial feature. In medieval times, 
and also later, it was the custom to initiate young children 
into the study of the Hebrew language and the Jewish religion. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century, the ceremony 
of confirmation of adolescent boys and girls takes place on 
this festival in many synagogues. 


Fast or Tammuz (Shib‘eah ‘Asar b’Tammuz) commemorates the 
breach made in the wall of Jerusalem during the siege by the 
Babylonians in 586 B.C.E. (II Kings, 25.3, 4; Jeremiah 
52.6, 7). It inaugurates the three weeks of mourning, conclud- 
ing with the 9th day of Ab, during which no festivities are 
undertaken by observant Jews. 


SHasBaT Hazon is the name given to the Sabbath preceding the 
Fast of Ab because the Haftarah on that day is taken from 
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the first chapter of Isaiah which begins with the word “Hazon’”’ 
(vision). 


Fast or As (Tishe’ah b’Ab) is observed in commemoration of the 
destruction-of the First Temple by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 
B.C. E. and also of the Second Temple in 70C.E. by the 
Romans. It is kept as a fast day from sunset to sunset. The 
Book of Lamentations is read in the synagogue and elegies 
(Kinot) are recited during the services in the evening and the 
morning. 


SHABBAT Nauamu is the name given to the Sabbath following the 
Fast of Ab because the Haftarah on that day is taken* from 
Isaiah 40.1-26 which begins with “Nahamu” (Comfort ye), 
appropriately selected for this occasion. 


SELIHOT are penitential prayers recited every evening during the 

month of Elul according to Sephardic rite. The Ashkenazim 
begin the recitation of these prayers on the Sunday preceding 
Rosh ha-Shanah or on the Sunday before, if Rosh ha-Shanah 
comes on a Monday. They are usually chanted before dawn 
on each of these days. 
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Calendar for Fifty Years 
5671 (1910)—5721 (1960) 


For the convenience of those who desire to determine the Jewish 
calendar date corresponding to the secular date, there are presented 
below abridged calendars for 50 years, from 5661 to 5711, corre- 
sponding roughly to the civil years 1900 to 1950. These calendars 
will be found especially useful in connection with the Bar Mizwah 
celebration and the observance of Yahrzeit. 

In order to find the Hebrew date corresponding to the date of the 
boy’s birth, it is necessary to find the column in which the year 
of his birth is given. In that column the secular date will be found 
which has to be compared with the corresponding Hebrew dates - 
on the left side of the page; e. g. if the date of birth was January 
20, 1930, find the column headed “1929-30.” There will be found 
that the tenth of Tebet occurred that year on January 10. By 
counting ten days from that date, it will be found that January 20 
corresponded to the twentieth day of Tebet. Then turn to the 
column marked 1942-43, where it will be found that the tenth of 
Tebet occurred on December 18, 1942, so that the twentieth day 
of that month would correspond with December 28, 1942, when 
the boy eached his thirteenth birthday according to the Jewish 
calendar. 

In the case of Yahrzeit, too, the prevalent custom is to follow 
the Jewish rather than the secular date. To find the Jewish date 
when the secular date is known, the same process is to be followed 
as indicated in the case of the Bar Mizwah. 

The Calendar will also be found useful when it is desired to estab- 
lish a secular date when the Jewish date is known. The process ot 
calculation is the same, except that we must start with the Hebrew 
side of the Calendar and proceed to the secular year under the given 
column. 

The Hebrew letters at the top of each column indicate the sign 
of the year. The first letter indicates the day of the week when the | 
_ first day of New Year is celebrated; the second letter indicates that 
the year is “perfect,” “defective,” or “regular;” and the third 
letter indicates the day of the week on which the first day of Pass- 
over is celebrated. 
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FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AND THE 
JEWISH CRISIS 


- 1933-1945 
By Epwarp N. Savetu* 


HE Roosevelt Administration coincided with the most 

critical period in the long history of the Jewish people, 
induced by the evil spell which Hitlerism cast over the 
entire world. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the healthy spirit of progressive democracy had made its 
influence universally felt. But in the third decade of the 
twentieth century, this lusty child who had caused monarchs 
to tremble on their thrones, had the gauntlet thrown down 
to it by the antithetical philosophy of Nazism. 

_ The blunt challenge to democracy, its contempt for human 
rights, and cynical hatred of people other than members of 
the “master race” found a worthy antagonist in Franklin | 
Delano Roosevelt. Guardian of the democratic tradition, 
Roosevelt was heir to the mantle of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Woodrow Wilson. 
In addition, Roosevelt was himself a convinced democrat. 
Scion of an aristocratic New York family, Roosevelt bore 
no caste mark setting him apart from the bulk of his fellow 
citizens. He counted among his friends those who stemmed 
from Pilgrim ancestors and those whose forbears saluted the 
Statue of Liberty aboard crowded immigrant ships. To 
him they were one people. | 

Roosevelt, especially when provoked by the Nazis, was 
proud, even boastful, of our national heterogeneity. “As 
to the humorous theory that we are hybrid and undynamic, 
mongrel and corrupt, and that therefore we can have no 

‘common tradition, let them look at most gatherings’ of 
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Americans and study the common purpose that animates 
those gatherings. Let them look at any church sociable in 
any small town, at any fraternal convention, or meeting of 
doctors, or mine workers, at any cheering section of any 
football game. Let them look with a special attention at 
the crowds which will gather in and around every polling 
place November 5. Let them observe the unconquerable 
vitality of democracy. It is the very mingling of races, 
dedicated to common ideals, which creates and recreates 
our vitality.” 

Ever since the nation’s beginnings, Roosevelt said on the 
occasion of the second anniversary of the University in Exile 
on January 14, 1936, “we have welcomed many men and 
women of ability and character from other countries, who 
had found their usefulness cut off by conditions which are 
alien to the American system. Some of our most famous 
patriots, scholars and scientists came to this country in 
1848. The whole nation has been enriched, morally and 
materially through the ability which they have placed at 
our service.” Continuing benefit, the President felt, would 
derive from this latest group of immigrants who came to the 
United States after 1933. 

Precisely because we were a nation of many nationalities 
_and religions united in determination to live under conditions 
of freedom and equality, Roosevelt was quick to recognize 
the threat to national well-being by those who were bent 
upon arousing group antagonisms. He cautioned against 
“doctrines that set group against group, faith against faith, 
race against race, class against class, fanning the fires of 
hatred.” 

His warning was simple and direct. 

“Whoever seeks to set one nationality against another, 
seeks to degrade all nationalities. 

“Whoever seeks to set one race against another seeks to 
enslave all races. 


“Whoever seeks to set oné religion against another, seeks 
to destroy all religion.” 

Roosevelt was a firm believer in the religious foundation 
of democracy. “Our democratic way of life,” he once said, 
“has its deepest roots in our great common religious tradition, 
which for ages past has taught to civilized mankind the. 
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dignity of the human being, his equality. before God, and 
his responsibility in the making of a better and’ fairer World.” 
The President formulated no narrow construction..of de- 
mocracy’s religious wellspring. “After all,’> he.arcued, ‘‘the — 
majority of Americans whether they adhére to the ‘ancient 
teaching of Israel or accept the tenets of the Christian reli- 
gion, have a common source of inspiration in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the spirit of brotherhood we should, therefore, 
seek to emphasize all those many essential things in which 
we find unity in our common biblical heritage.” 

Roosevelt had occasion to stress this common inheritance 
in letters addressed on December 23, 1939 to Pope Pius XII; 
the President of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, Dr. George A. Buttrick; and the President of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Dr. Cyrus 
Adler. In that hour of world conflict, the President wrote 
of the “spiritual kinship of all who believe in a common 
God” and of the necessity of parallel endeavors among 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews for the alleviation of suffer- 
ing. So that he might benefit from religious counsel, Roose- 
velt named Myron C. Taylor his personal representative at 
the Vatican and invited Dr. Buttrick and Dr. Adler “to 
discuss the problems which all of us have on our minds.” 

Mindful of the key significance of religious freedom to 
the democratic way of life, Roosevelt was particularly in- 
sistent that it be preserved. ‘Embodied in the Federal 
Constitution and ingrained in our hearts and souls is the 
national conviction that every man has an inalienable right 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science.” Implementing this ideology, Roosevelt, at the very 
outset of negotiations for the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union, was insistent that American 
citizens resident in Russia should have the right of religious 
expression. In 1928, while campaigning for Alfred E. Smith, 
then a candidate for the presidency, Roosevelt lashed out 
against injection of the issue of Smith’s Catholicism into the 
election campaign. According to George N. Shuster, writing 
in the magazine Commonweal, Roosevelt “was unfailingly 
tactful in his relations with Catholics, and considerate of 
their legitimate interests, for quite other than political 
reasons.” 
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_ ..No.less.sympathetic was the President’s attitude toward 

‘the. Jewish: people, suffering from persecution inflicted 
upon them by“tne Nazis. As a humanitarian, the President 
could not be unmoved by what had occurred; as an American, 
he could not be other than concerned by the challenge to 
the democratic way of life that emanated from Berlin. 
Religious freedom was not alone at stake; democracy was 
itself on trial, accused of being “decadent,” ‘“‘corrupt,” and 
the product of peoples inferior to the “‘master race.’’ The 
fate of the nation was inextricably tied to the clash of the 
democratic and Nazi ideologies and as the Nazi war machine 
was girded and then launched upon a career of world con- 
quest, no American mindful of his true heritage could remain 
silent. 

In the ensuing titanic struggle that began in 1933 with 
the inauguration of Roosevelt and the advent of Hitler to 
power in Germany, the Jewish issue played an important, 
though by no means exclusive part. True, Jewish suffering 
at the hands of the Nazis was great and that is why, if 
Roosevelt seemed to defend the Jews with primacy, it was 
because they had been persecuted with flagrant ‘primacy. 
The Nazis had made Jews an initial target in their crusade 
against the democratic way of life and the peoples and 
nations of the world. Roosevelt, determined to defend 
democracy, in so doing came to the defense of Jews against 
their oppressors. 5 

In the history of American diplomacy, there are precedents 
for intercessions on behalf of persecuted minorities. But 
these moves involved the less enlightened states of Persia, 
Syria, Morocco, Rumania and, in the early twentieth cen- 
tury, Tsarist Russia. Stunned surprise that Germany, a 
civilized nation of the western world, should exceed these 
backward areas in excesses perpetrated upon the Jewish 
population, combining with early uncertainty concerning 
the consistency of Nazi policies, served to commit the Admin- 
istration to a policy of watchful waiting. Nevertheless, the 
Government, under Roosevelt’s leadership, lost no occasion 
to make known to the Hitler régime the sentiments of the 
American people with regard to the Nazi outrages. 


F6 
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On April 28, 1933, a State Department announcement 
expressed Secretary Cordell Hull’s willingness “‘to do every- 
thing within diplomatic usage to be of assistance” to the 
Jews of Germany. On June 28, Under Secretary of State 
William Phillips gave assurances that “‘every reasonable 
effort is being made to insure sympathetic and considerate 
treatment of aliens applying for visas in Germany.” 

That month, in his oral instructions to William E. Dodd, 
recently appointed Ambassador to Germany, the Pres- 
ident, although strongly disapproving of Nazi treatment of 
the Jews, indicated to what extent the United States was 
limited by diplomatic precedent in its protests. The Pres- 
ident said: ““The German authorities are treating the Jews 
shamefully .... But this is ... not a governmental affair. 
We can do nothing except for American citizens who happen 
to be made victims. We must protect them, and whatever 
we can do to moderate the general persecution by unofficial 
and personal influence ought to be done.” 

As it became evident that anti-Semitism in Germany was 
increasing rather than diminishing, American public opinion 
was loud in its demand for official condemnation by the 
Administration. The President at this time made no public 
protest, but Administration spokesmen in both houses of 
Congress reflected the White House attitude toward what 
was happening in Germany. Senator Joseph T. Robinson, 
leader of the Democratic majority in the Senate, on June 10, 
1934, uttered a protest and a warning to the German régime; 
Senator Millard Tydings urged the severance of diplomatic 
relations with Germany; Senators Royal S. Copeland, David 
I. Walsh, Robert F. Wagner, Henry D. Hatfield, and J. 
Hamilton Lewis were among those who at that time assailed 
the Nazis. In both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, resolutions were introduced requesting the President 
to make representations to the Reich relative to the treat- 
ment of its Jewish citizens. 

Then the executive branch of the Government acted. 
Through the Immigration and Naturalization Service the 
admission of refugees was facilitated. Economic negotiations 
under way with Germany were shown, in a letter of June 28, 
1934, which Secretary Hull sent to Rudolf Leitner, German 
Chargé d’Affaires, to have been affected by Germany’s inter- 
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nal policies. Representative Emanuel Celler stated after an 
interview with President Roosevelt on July 30, 1935, that 
the latter had protested both to the head of the German 
Reichsbank and to the German Ambassador. 

On September 1'5, 1935, the Nuremberg Laws were pro- 
mulgated, culminating a whole program of discrimination by 
which the German National Socialist Government had set 
“non-Aryans”’ apart as individuals of “foreign stock.” The 
swastika was proudly proclaimed the emblem of Aryanism 
and pure-blooded Germanism. . 

As if in reply, Roosevelt on October 2 affirmed: “In the 
United States we regard as axiomatic that every person 
shall enjoy the free exercise of his religion according to the 
dictates of his conscience. Our flag for a century and a half 
has been the symbol of the principles of liberty of conscience, 
of religious freedom, and equality before the law, and these 
concepts are deeply ingrained in our national character. 

“It is true that other nations may, as they do, enforce 
contrary rules of conscience and conduct. It is true that 
policies that may bé pursued under flags other than our 
own are beyond our jurisdiction. Yet in our inner individual 
lives we can never be indifferent, and we assert for ourselves 
complete freedom to embrace, to profess and observe the 
principles for which our flag has so long been the lofty 
symbol.” 

The determination of the American Government to keep 
clear of foreign wars and entanglements could not, in the 
President’s opinion, prevent Americans “from feeling deep 
concern when ideals and principles that we have cherished 
are challenged.” 

In his Congressional message of January 3, 1936, Roosevelt 
went further in criticizing those “nations which are domi- 
nated by the twin spirits of autocracy and aggression,” and 
declared that “we have sought by every legitimate means 
to exert our moral influence against repression, against in- 
tolerance and against autocracy and in favor of freedom of 
expression, equality before the law, religious tolerance and 
popular rule.” 

These general criticisms of the Nazi régime were amplified 
on May 24, at a dinner of the United Palestine Appeal, 
when Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes conveyed 
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a message from the President. ‘““The President expresses. 
through me to you,” Mr. Ickes said, “the representatives of 
a great virile race, the hope that calmer and more dispassion- 
ate judgment will prevail and asserts the belief that the 
Government of the United States, in carrying out the will 
of the people, will ever give watchful care to the minorities 
within its borders, and will maintain inviolate those vital 
rights which are guaranteed by the Constitution even to 
the most humble of our citizens.” 

Meanwhile, there had been several brushes between the 
German Government and the American State Department. 
The first of these was over an attempt by demonstrators in 
New York City to remove the swastika flag which the Ger- 
man steamer Bremen was flying. In acquitting those involved 
in the incident, Magistrate Louis B. Brodsky asserted that 
there were many, the defendants among them, who looked 
upon the swastika flag as “the black flag of piracy,” and 
who regarded it ‘“‘as a defiant challenge to society.” In reply 
to the protest of the German Foreign Office, Secretary Hull 
expressed his regret that the magistrate should “indulge in 
expressions offensive to another government with which we 
have official relations.”’ At the same time, he took occasion 
to point out that “the right of freedom of speech is well 
recognized by our fundamental law.”’ A similar reply was 
made by the State Department when Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Mayor of New York City, urged in a public address that 
Hitler be placed in a chamber of horrors. There were addi- 
tional incidents of this sort involving exchange of commu- 
nications between the State Department and the German 
Foreign Office, in all of which the Department managed 
to suggest that under a democracy the right of freedom 
of speech entailed certain privileges unknown in a fascist 
country. 

When in November 1938, the Nazis unleashed a mass 
pogrom against the German Jews by burning synagogues, 
plundering Jewish shops and homes, beating and killing, 
Roosevelt himself denounced the outbreak in the sharpest 
terms: ‘The news of the past few days from Germany has 
- deeply shocked public opinion in the United States. Such 
news from any part of the world would inevitably produce 
a similar reaction among the American people in every part 
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of the nation. I myself could scarcely believe that such 
things could occur in a twentieth-century civilization.” 

Coupled with the foregoing statement was the blunt an- 
nouncement that in order to get a first-hand picture of the 
current situation, the President had asked the Secretary of 
State to recall Ambassador Hugh R. Wilson from Berlin for 
consultation. 

The President also stated at this time that although 
he did not propose a lowering of immigration barriers to 
permit admission of refugees, he was in favor of granting 
refugees who were in this country on visitors’ permits exten- 
sions of stay permitted by law. “I cannot, in any decent 
humanity, throw them out,” Roosevelt said. He hoped, 
moreover, that the Congress “will not compel us to send 
these... people back to Germany, any more than the 
Congress compelled us to send a large number of refugees 
back to Russia after Russia was taken over.” The President 
knew that if he were to compel these people—‘“‘who are not 
all Jews by any means, since other religions are included in 
very large numbers among them—” to return to Germany, 
they faced the concentration camp or worse. 

That Thanksgiving Day, the President, amid a chorus of 
appeals urging assistance for the Jewish and other refugees 
from Germany, asked the nation’s prayers for the “unfor- 
tunate people in other lands who are in dire distress.”” The 
President asked that we “remember them in our families 
and in our churches when, on the day appointed, we offer 
our thanks to Almighty God.” 


III 


The seizure of Austria by Germany on March 12, 1938 
extended the Nazi anti-Jewish program to that country and 
made more pressing the problem of refugee relief. On March 
24, the State Department dispatched notes to thirty-threé 
foreign countries proposing creation of an international 
committee to investigate the possibility of resettlement. 
This project originated with President Roosevelt who was 
convinced that the task of aiding refugees was of such 
magnitude that only cooperative governmental action could 
cope with it. The Presidential proposal was father to the 
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_ Evian intergovernmental conference which assembled on 
July 6, 1938, as a step preliminary to the setting up, at the 
London meeting of August 3, of machinery for aid'to refugees. 

Motivated by the outbreak of the European conflict, a 
special meeting of the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees, formed to continue and develop the work of the 
Evian Conference, was called at the White House on October 
17, 1939. In addressing the delegates, the President reminded 
them that something had to be done for several hundreds 

-of thousands of persons driven from their homes as a conse- 
quence of the war. “This problem,” he asserted, “involves 
no one race group—no one religious faith. It is the problem 
of all groups and all faiths. It is not enough to indulge in 
horrified humanitarianism, empty resolutions, golden rhet- 
oric, and pious words. We must face it actively if the demo- 
cratic principle based on respect and human dignity is to 
survive—if world order, which rests on security of the indi- 

vidual, is to be restored. 

“Remembering the words written on the Statue of Liberty, 
let us lift a lamp beside new golden doors and build new 
refuges for ‘the tired, for the poor, for the huddled masses 
_ yearning to be free’. ”’ 

Subsequent efforts by the Administration to aid those in 
flight from Nazi oppression included creation of the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory. Committee on Political Refugees; public 
endorsement by the President of the Dominican resettlement 
project; the Anglo-American Bermuda Conference, April 
19 to 30, 1943; organization on January 22, 1944 of the 
War Refugee Board; acceptance of the “free port” idea and 
creation of the first ‘free port” at Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
New York. 

Moreover, it was the President’s concern for the millions 
of displaced persons, including Jews, in Europe which 
hastened the establishment, in November 1943, of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), an international agency initiated by the United 
States. If these and other measures were not as effective 
as some had hoped in alleviating the plight of those whom 
the Nazis sought to destroy it was not because the Adminis- 
tration was wanting, but because of the savage and inhuman 
character of the adversary. 
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The nature of the enemy was further manifest when re- 
ports of atrocities perpetrated upon the peoples of Europe 
by the Nazi conquerors reached the United States. In a 
message to a mass meeting held July 17, 1942, protesting 
Nazi crimes against European Jews, the President voiced 
the determination of the American people to “hold the per- 
petrators of these crimes to strict accountability in the day 
of reckoning which will surely come.” A month later, he 
warned the German invaders that “‘the time will come when 
they shall have to stand in courts of law in the very countries 
which they are now oppressing and answer for their acts.” 
By October, the President sought to have the United States 
cooperate with the Allied governments in establishing a 
United Nations Commission for the Investigation of War 
Crimes. For the crimes committed by a few, the President 
wanted no wholesale vengeance wreaked upon the German 
nation. “It is not the intention of this government or of 
the governments associated with us to resort to mass re- 
prisals. It is our intention that just and sure punishment 
shall be meted out to the ringleaders responsible for the 
organized murder of thousands of innocent persons and the 
commission of atrocities which have violated every tenet 
of the Christian faith.” 

When it became apparent that the atrocities were part 
of a definite plan by which the Nazis intended to exterminate 
the Jewish population of occupied Europe, the United States 
on December 17, 1942 joined the Governments of Great 
Britain, Soviet Russia, the Fighting French, and eight other 
Allied nations in parallel declarations reaffirming the “solemn 
resolution” of the United Nations “to insure that those re- 
sponsible for these crimes shall not escape retribution and 
to press on with the necessary practical measures to this 
end.” Three months later, both the Senate and House of 
Representatives added their resolve to that of the Chief 
Executive concerning the punishment of war criminals when 
they adopted a resolution condemning the “atrocities in- 
flicted upon the civilian population in the Nazi-occupied 
countries, and especially the mass-murder of Jewish men, 
women and children.” 

In October 1943, the Moscow Declaration signed by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier 
Stalin expressed determination of the leaders of the three 
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Allied powers to punish those Germans guilty of atroci- 
ties. The Declaration read in part: “... Those German 
officers and men and members of the Nazi Party who 
have been responsible for or have taken a consenting part 
in atrocities, massacres and executions will be sent back to 
the countries in which their abominable deeds were done 
in order that they may be judged and punished according 
to the laws of these liberated countries and of the free gov- 
ernments which will be erected therein. ... German crimi- 
nals, whose offenses have no particular geographical localiza- 
tion... will be punished by joint decision of the governments 
of the Allies.” 

Again at the Teheran Conference in December 1943 and 
at the Crimea Conference in February 1945, the three United 
Nations leaders vowed punishment of war criminals and 
dedicated themselves ‘“‘to the elimination of tyranny and 
slavery, oppression and intolerance.” And in the New 
World, the Inter-American Conference at Mexico City early 
in 1945 resolved that the Governments of the American 
Republics “shall upon the demand of any of the United Na- 
tions... surrender individuals charged with war crimes.” 

Events underscored the President’s resolve. When in 
March, 1944, the Nazis invaded and proceeded to occupy 
Hungary, it was apparent that Hungarian Jews were immedi- 
ately menaced. A week later, in a strong statement, the 
President asserted that ‘‘as a result of the events of the last 
few days hundreds of thousands of Jews who, while living 
under persecution, have at least found a haven from death 
in Hungary and the Balkans, are now threatened with 
annihilation as Hitler’s forces descend more heavily upon 
those lands. That these innocent people, who have already 
survived a decade of Hitler’s fury, should perish on the 
very eve of triumph over the barbarism which their persecu- 
tion symbolizes would be a major tragedy.” 

Roosevelt earnestly appealed to “every man everywhere 
under Nazi domination to show the world by his action that 
in his heart he does not share these insane criminal desires. 

Let him hide these pursued victims, help them to get over 
their borders, and do what he can to save them from the 
Nazi hangman. I ask him also to keep watch, and to record 
the evidence that will one day be used to convict the 


guilty.” 
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He again voiced the determination “that none who 
participate in these acts of savagery shall go unpunished. 
All who knowingly take part in the deportation of Jews to 
their death in Poland or Norwegians and French to their 
death in Germany are equally guilty with the executioner. 
All who share the guilt shall share the punishment.” 

The President’s vigorous lead was followed by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which added its voice jn 
protest, as did the Houge Foreign Affairs Committeé. More- 
over, Secretary Hull on July 14, 1944 also warned the 
Perpetrators of war crimes in Hungary. 


IV 


As the war unfolded and the Allied armies began their 
advance through North Africa, Sicily, and Italy; as other 
armies invaded Normandy and penetrated into France 
and Germany; and the armies of the U.S.S.R. slugged 
at Germany’s eastern frontier until it buckled and crumbled, 
the liberation of Jews and other enslaved peoples followed 
in their wake. 

While France was under Nazi and Vichy rule, the State 
Department announced in August 1942 that “the most vigor- 
ous representations possible” had been made to the Vichy 
authorities concerning treatment of Jews. However, it was 
only after the liberation of French territory had begun that 
the Administration could act on behalf of the oppressed. 
President Roosevelt on November 17, 1942 told a press con- 
ference that he had “requested the liberation of all persons 
in North Africa who had been imprisoned because they 
opposed the efforts of the Nazis to dominate the world and 
I have asked for the abrogation of all laws and decrees in- 
spired by the Nazi government and Nazi ideologists.” This 
was to be the pattern of liberation—American style, inspired 
by the President of the United States. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s invasion message to the 
people of Sicily, made public on July 20, 1943, not only dis- 
solved the fascist organization on that island but declared 
that immediate steps would be taken to abolish all laws 
“which discriminate on the basis of race, color or creed.” 
An initial act of the Allied Military Government following 
liberation of Rome, was the rescinding of anti-Jewish legis- 
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lation and the restoration to Jews of property which had 
been confiscated. The terms of the surrender agreement 
imposed upon Hungary and Rumania made specific provi- 
sion for the liberation and rehabilitation of Jews. 

President Roosevelt likewise defended the cause of the 
Jews in the Americas. No sooner had the shadows begun 
to lift in Europe when, in the New World, the fascist Govern- 
ment of Argentina, by its decree of October 14, 1943, sus- 
pended publication of Yiddish newspapers. This and other 
anti-Jewish acts committed or tolerated by the régime con- 
stituted patent violations of resolutions endorsed by Argen- 
tina at the Lima Conference in 1938, which condemned “‘any 
persecution on account of racial or religious motives.” Since 
the United States was a signatory of the Lima proposals, 
Roosevelt protested the arbitrary suppression of the Yiddish 
press as “of a character closely identified with the most 
repugnant features of Nazi doctrine.” 

Because of the President’s stand, Yiddish newspapers 
were permitted to resume publication although they were 
now compelled to reproduce concurrent Spanish translations 
of their editorials. The régime, however, continued its anti- 
democratic and anti-Jewish practices and on June 27, 1944, 
Norman Armour, United States Ambassador to Argentina, 
was recalled. 

The pro-democratic influence of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration was again manifest in Latin American affairs early 
in 1945 at the Inter-American Conference on Problems of 
War and Peace held in Mexico City. Urged by the Amer- 
ican delegation, the Conference resolved that the States 
represented should eliminate from their educational system 
everything “which sustains directly or indirectly racial or 
totalitarian theories.”” They also resolved to surrender 
war criminals; condemned Hitlerite persecution of Jews; 
reafirmed equality of rights and opportunities regardless of 
race and religion; and recommended “‘to the Governments 
of the American Republics that, without prejudicing the 
freedom of the spoken or written word, they make in their 
respective countries every effort to prevent all acts which 
tend to provoke discrimination between individuals by reason 
of their race or religion.” 

Relatively early in his political career, Roosevelt was 
aware of the problem of Palestine. While Governor of New 
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York State, he manifested considerable sympathy for Jew- 
ish aims in Palestine, and as President, the pressing refugee 
problem heightened his interest in that country as a possible 
haven. Following promulgation of the British White Paper 
of May 17, 1939, Roosevelt promised to do “all in his power” 
to prevent curtailment of Jewish immigration into Palestine. 
In messages to Zionist organizations on various occasions, 
Roosevelt hailed Palestinian accomplishment and endorsed 
unrestricted Jewish immigration into Palestine and the 
establishment of a Jewish commonwealth. To the 1944 
convention of the Zionist Organization of America, Roose- 
velt pledged his aid in initiating “appropriate ways and 
means of effectuating ... the establishment of Palestine as 
a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” 


Vv 


More than any other statesman of his time, President 
Roosevelt comprehended the true meaning of the forces at 
play in the era which he dominated. He was alert to the 
menace of Nazism long before it became apparent to the 
majority that the peace of a world part slave and part free 
could not long endure. In the forward surge of free peoples 
fighting for things held dear, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was unquestionably the leader. Jews, too, were inspired by 
his courageous stand as were all other peoples of the world 
in their striving to throw off the oppressor’s yoke. The 
Four Freedoms that he promulgated were world-wide in 
application and were unqualified by race, color, or creed. 

Shortly before his death, President Roosevelt received 
with “profound interest” a proposal by representatives of 
the American Jewish Committee for the formulation of an 
International Bill of Rights, marking the extension outward 
to the peoples of all nations of the world of the immortal 
American principles of 1776. Roosevelt did not live to wit- 
ness its incorporation, in principle, into the San Francisco 
United Nations Charter. But one can well imagine his 
smile of satisfaction upon seeing Jeffersonian principles 
brought within the ken of the common people of the entire 


world and the ring of his voice in pronouncing a hearty 
affirmation. 


HENRIETTA SZOLD 
December 21, 1860-February 13, 1945 


By Lotrra LEvENsouN* 


I 


HH’ Henrietta Szold died at the age of forty, her passing 
would hardly have been noted far beyond the confines 
of her native city of Baltimore. Within her own community 
she would have been mourned as a highly intellectual, 
public-spirited woman who had made her mark as an edu- 
cator and literary worker. Her counsels would have been 
missed in communal undertakings. The local Hebraists 
and Zionists would have lost a staunch ally in her. But it 
would not have been known that the Jewish people had lost 
a potentially great leader and nation-builder, because her 
gifts in those directions were to be revealed only later. 
Fortunately, she was granted a life-span of over eighty-four 
years. Fortunately, too, the latter half of her life coincided 
with the development of the Jewish Homeland in Palestine, 
where she made magnificent pioneer contributions in the 
fields of health, education, and social service. 

Only in the fifth decade of her life did Miss Szold begin 
to reveal her essential greatness. In her sixth decade she 
became an acknowledged leader in American Zionism, and 
her seventh found her in the front rank of the nation- 
builders in Palestine. In her seventies she attained to inter- 
national fame as the head of a movement for transplanting 
Jewish children from Germany and other lands of Nazi 
oppression to Palestine, where she integrated them into the 
pioneer life of the country. When she died in Jerusalem last 
winter, her passing evoked affectionate and reverent tributes 
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throughout the Jewish world and far beyond. She had long 
been a legend; her last breath enshrined her in history. 

' But for a curious twist of destiny, Henrietta Szold would 
have been born in Goethe’s Germany and not in the America 
of Lincoln. Her father, Rabbi Benjamin Szold, though of 
Hungarian birth, was so deeply steeped in the German 
culture of his day (he was born in 1829, while Goethe was 
still alive) that he had no dearer wish than to settle in 
Germany with his young bride, Sophia Schaar, who was also 
Hungarian-born and shared his enthusiasm for things 
German. A call from a German congregation made him 
completely happy. Then fate stepped in. An older col- 
league of Rabbi Szold had just then been invited to occupy 
the pulpit of the Oheb Shalom Congregation in Baltimore, 
but hesitated to uproot himself and his growing family 
from the German soil to which they were attached heart . 
and soul. Would not young Szold, he ventured to ask, 
consent to exchange pulpits? There was little in the Jewish 
life of America in the middle of the nineteenth century to 
attract a highly cultivated man like Rabbi Szold, who 
combined wide Jewish learning with a profound knowledge- 
of ancient and modern classics. But, with a self-abnegation 
that was also to characterize his eldest daughter, he sacrificed 
his own wishes to his friend’s. That was in 1859. 

Late in December 1860, the first of the Szolds’ eight 
daughters was born in Baltimore. Her father named her 
Henrietta, after the brilliant and charming Henrietta Herz, 
whose salon in Berlin had been a center for the leading 
intellects of Germany in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. ; 

It would be idle to seek to determine whether heredity or 
early environment contributed more toward shaping the 
lofty personality of Henrietta Szold. The fact is that she 
was very fortunate in both. From her scholarly father she 
inherited a noble spirit and a rich intellectual endowment, 
from her practical mother a strong sense of duty and remark- 
able executive ability. Both parents realized that she was 
unusually gifted and did all that lay in their power to bring 
out her capacities to the full. 

Benjamin Szold was a passionate believer in democracy 
and human rights. At the age of nineteen he had fought 
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behind barricades in Vienna during the Revolution of 1848, 
and as a young newcomer to Baltimore had been one of 
Lincoln’s few supporters in that Southern city. His political 
doctrines were based on the universalist teachings of the 
Hebrew prophets. His daughter Henrietta eagerly embraced 
those doctrines and integrated them, as he did, into her 
philosophy of Jewish life. 

All her life, Henrietta Szold lived by the light of her 
father’s dictum that ‘“‘Judaism is not only a faith or a creed, 
but a way of life.” “You cannot have Judaism in full flower,” 
he explained, ‘“‘unless you have a normal human life in which 
you illustrate your Jewish principles.” Under the impact 
of the Jewish problem, Miss Szold held that “Judaism in 
full flower’ was possible only in a national home in the Land 
of Israel. 

With her graduation at the age of sixteen from a girls’ 
high school in Baltimore, Henrietta’s formal education came 
to an end. Vassar was something hardly to be dreamed of 
by a girl who had to begin to earn her own living as soon as 
possible. But she found the best of teachers in her father, 
who gave her a thorough grounding in Hebrew, the Bible, 
and Jewish history. .At the same time he instructed her in 
the German classics and assigned her intensive reading in 
general history and philosophy. In her girlhood she served 
as her father’s secretary, and in his study acquired the 
capacity for clear and logical exposition that was to stand 
her in very good stead throughout her career. From her 

father, too, she learned to give a warm personal touch even 
to formal correspondence. 

Her wise mother saw to it that the girl’s academic educa- 

tion was balanced by training for practical life. Under her 

expert tuition she learned to cook and bake, sew, knit, and 
‘embroider. She became her mother’s deputy in the large 
and busy rabbinical household, and practically brought up 
her younger sisters. 

In the Szold home, plain living and high thinking fused 
into a joyous whole, and to the end of her life Henrietta 
was to revel in memories of a happy, affectionate, and cul- 
tured family circle. 

Miss Szold’s professional life began soon after leaving 
high school. For the next fifteen years she taught English, ' 
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French, German, algebra, botany, and other subjects in a 
private school for girls run by impoverished Southern gentle- 
women. On Saturday and Sunday mornings, she taught 
classes in her father’s congregational school. On Saturday 
afternoons, she led a Bible class for adults, and on one of the 
other afternoons of the week a Jewish history class for adults. 

While she was still under twenty, she became the Balti- 
more correspondent of the New York Fewish Messenger, in 
which she discussed the contemporary Jewish scene with 
vigor and an occasional touch of acerbity. Her rare leisure 
hours were given over to her one hobby, botany. This ac- 
complished scholar was an enthusiastic lover of nature, 
as befitted one whose ancestors had cultivated their Hun. 
garian vineyards with their own hands. 


1 


The Jewish tragedy was brought home to Miss Szold when, 
as a young girl, she accompanied her father to the port of 
Baltimore to welcome refugees from the Russian pogroms 
of the early 1880’s. Then and there the lines of her destiny 
were laid down. Some of the young refugees won her for 
Zionism. (Those were the days when Leo Pinsker, an Odessa 
physician, published his pamphlet, ““Auto-Emancipation” as 
a solution for the Jewish problem; and Russian and Ruman. 
ian pioneers were founding settlements among the swamps 
and sand dunes of Palestine.) She helped a group of the 
Russian refugees to organize the first Zionist society in Balti- 
more in 1893, three years before Theodor Herzl, the Viennese 
littérateur, published his “Jewish State” and became the 
founder of the modern political Zionist movement. 

If Henrietta Szold took a long-range view of the solution 
of the Jewish problem, that did not prevent her from trying 
to deal with aspects of it nearer home. With a heavy heart 
she watched the struggles of the Russian refugees, and then, 
as was her way, worked out a method of helping them in a 
practical way. She conceived the idea of evening classes, 
where immigrants would be taught English, American his- 
tory, bookkeeping, dressmaking, and other subjects so as 
to enable them to adjust themselves better to the cultural 
and economic life of America. She enlisted the aid of a 
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refugees, which she herself joined as an active member. Soon 
others came forward to help carry the maintenance costs, 
which were beyond the capacity of the students themselves, 
though all paid a fee. This evening school, which was one 
of the first opened for immigrants in the United States, 
was later taken over by the City of Baltimore. 

- Miss Szold’s formal teaching career came to an end in 
1893, when she resigned from her post in the girls’ school. 
Though she had never had any pedagogical training, she 
was so inspiring a teacher that her lessons were joyfully ~ 
recalled by her pupils when they themselves were grey- 
haired. She was, in fact, a born educator, and thought her 
way through to a theory of education of her own. At the 
age of twenty-seven, we find her formulating her educational 
creed at a Maryland State conference of teachers, and adding 
a touch of prophecy besides. ‘Do we always bear in mind,” 
she asked, “that conveying information 1s only a subordinate 
part of the teacher’s work? Do we always labor with the 
sole end in view of training the minds entrusted to our 
care?... The true utilitarian will confine his attention to 
those elements that educate the man.” From this principle 
she proceeded to its application in the coming age. “Every- 
where,” she added, ‘“‘we discern the fact that life in the 
twentieth century (she was speaking in 1887!) will not be 
easy to live, that it will require high courage to face the 
truth, steadfastness and unflinching purpose... The work 
we have to do is to prepare them for a struggle from which 
they will not be spared.”’ Here she is already manifesting 
essential qualities of leadership: vision and foresight. 

When she gave up teaching, Miss Szold did so only to 
enter a wider educational field. In 1893, she accepted the 
post of editor in the Jewish Publication Society of America, 
having already served on the Society’s editorial board for 
five years. Her duties comprised criticizing and editing 
manuscripts, translating, compiling, indexing, proof-reading, 
seeing books through the press, and carrying on a ramified 
correspondence with authors. She defined the purpose of 
the Society as a “re-interpretation, in modern forms and 
English garb, of the Judaisins of all the centuries and all 
lands, and the demonstration of their essential unity.” 
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To her exacting literary tasks Miss Szold brought not 
only a superior intellect, but. an almost perfect memory; 
wide-ranging Jewish and general knowledge; an admirable 
English style; an excellent command of Hebrew, German, 
and French, and a working knowledge of Yiddish. She was 
thorough and conscientious to a fault; her habit of industry 
was amazing. 

Although she held her post in the Publication Society for 
nearly a quarter of a century, Miss Szold never wrote a 
book of her own. The nearest she came to it was a mono- 
graph entitled ‘Recent Jewish Progress in Palestine,’ which 
was published in the American Fewish Year Book for 1915- 
16. Apart from occasional articles in the Anglo-Jewish and 
Zionist press, she lavished her considerable literary gifts 
on the work of others. She edited a condensed translation 
of Graetz’s standard “History of the Jews,” and compiled 
an index volume for that work. Her numerous translations 
(many of which she left unsigned) include “Ethics of Juda- 
ism,” by the philosopher-psychologist Moritz Lazarus, the 
first four volumes of ‘Legends of the Jews,” by the Talmudic 
scholar, Professor Louis Ginzberg, and “The Renascence of 
Hebrew Literature,’ by Dr. Nahum Slousch, an authority 
on the subject. She compiled several issues of the American 
Fewish Year Book and collaborated in the preparation of 
many others. The public knew very little about her devoted 
labors until the Publication Society celebrated its semi- 
jubilee in 1913. After referring to the ‘“‘Society’s good fortune 
in finding a translator in the person of Miss Henrietta 
Szold, the Secretary to the Publication Committee,” the 
tribute proceeded: ““To speak of the literary output of the 
last twenty-five years is impossible without remembering 
some of her services as translator, as reader, as annotator, 
as bringing to bear, upon the preparation of manuscripts for 
the printer, her many-sided culture and her great Jewish 
enthusiasm.” 

When her father died in 1902, Miss Szold constituted 
herself his literary executor. He had published a Hebrew 
commentary on the Book of Job which was highly esteemed 
by scholars. Now she wished to prepare his unfinished 
manuscripts for publication. Feeling the need of further 
study, she enrolled as a student in the Jewish Theological 
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Seminary in New York, where she took courses in Hebrew, 
Talmud, and other subjects. (Her studies she carried on 
in addition to, and not in place of, her heavy daily stint of 
professional work.) Soon the little -walkup flat she shared 
with her mother on West 123rd Street, opposite the old 
Seminary building, became a kind of salon where professors, 
students, and other intellectuals gathered around her — 
drawn by the charm of her personality, the breadth of her 
scholarship, and her illuminating conversation. 

Rabbi Szold’s unfinished manuscripts never were pub- 
lished. The time had come for his daughter to step out 
from the seclusion of her study. In New York she met Zion- 
ist leaders and came under the spell of the vibrant Zionism 
‘of the Jewish masses. Zionism was stirring the active side 
of her character, which had for many years been subordinated 
to her scholarly interests, and impelling her to undertake 
some specific responsibility in the movement. A simple 
incident pointed the way for her. One day in 1907, she was 
approached by Dr. J. L. Magnes, then honorary secretary 
‘of the Federation of American Zionists, on behalf of a group 
of girls who wished Miss Szold to join their new Zionist 
study circle, but were too shy to ask her themselves. True 
to her axiom that in Zionism “honors mean work,” Miss 
Szold rejected the idea of honorary membership in the circle, 
but offered to come in as a working member. For the next 
two years or so, the girls studied, under her informal guid- 
ance, the works of Moses Hess, Leo Pinsker, Ahad Ha‘am, 
and Theodor Herzl, and at the same time gained an insight 
into Jewish affairs in general through discussions of current 
events. ; 


Ill 


Then, in 1909, Miss Szold took a long-overdue vacation, 
which she spent in Europe and Palestine. Some of her 
friends had hinted that her first contact with Palestine 
might cause her to give up her Zionism. What happened 
was the very reverse. In summing up her attitude, she 
explained: “The result is that I am still a Zionist, that I 
think Zionism a more difficult aim to realize than I ever did 
before, and finally that I am more than ever convinced that 
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if not Zionism, then nothing — then extinction for the Jew!” 
It should be borne in mind that these words were written 
over two decades before Hitler. Before leaving Palestine 
Miss Szold wrote: “If I were twenty years younger, I would 
feel that my field is here.’’ Thinking herself too old for 
Palestine at fifty, she was nevertheless to find her field there 
at sixty. The next ten years of Zionist work in America 
were inevitably to lead her to Palestine. 

Returning to America, Miss Szold at once plunged into 
practical Zionist work. In February 1910, she became the 
honorary secretary of a committee to sponsor an agricultural 
experiment station in Palestine to be directed by Aaron 
Aaronsohn, a son of an early pioneer in Samaria and Pales- 
tine’s first agricultural scientist. Several years previously, 
Aaronsohn had astonished the scientific world by discovering 
the long-sought original wild wheat in a Galilean vineyard 
and on the. slopes of Mount Hermon, — a discovery which 
opened up possibilities for the growing of wheat by dry- 
farming methods in arid regions. 

Later in the year 1910, Miss Szold was persuaded to accept 
the honorary secretaryship of the Federation of American 
Zionists, where she undertook to clear up an administrative 
muddle that taxed even her skill and patience to the utmost. 
But clear it up she did, though she was not at all well at the 
time, and soon after came down with a serious illness. 

In the meantime, Miss Szold had reported some of the 
things she had seen in Palestine to her Zionist study circle. 
She told the girls about Jewish women who had to be 
delivered in their miserable hovels or else go to mission 
hospitals where their infants were certain to be baptized, 
and about ‘thousands of Jewish children who were being 
blinded by trachoma for lack of prophylactic measures. 
“Let us stop talking,” she urged, “and do something!” 

After months of discussion and planning, a meeting was 
called on February 24, 1912, in the vestry rooms of the 
old Temple Emanu-El in New York, where a society was 
formed with a two-fold program: to establish and maintain 
a system of district visiting nursing in Palestine and to 
foster Zionist education in America. Miss Szold was elected 
president as a matter of course. The name “Hadassah” 
was chosen mainly because the meeting was held at Purim 
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(Queen Esther’s Hebrew name was Hadassah), but also 
because, for some unremembered reason, Hadassah had 
been the name of the study circle, which formed the core 
of the new society. The latter started with less than forty 
members. 

In founding and developing Hadassah, Miss Szold dis- 
played a multiplicity of talents, a resourcefulness, and a 
capacity for getting others to work that may have been 
a revelation even to herself. She was equal to any and every 
demand made upon her as leader of the growing organization; 
in fact, she often created those demands herself. ‘“‘We can 
do anything,” she once said in the early days. In her own 
person she combined the functions of organizer, writer, and 
public speaker; executive and parliamentarian; mentor, 
educator, and leader. An educator she had always been, 
but here she was faced with a very difficult task: to train 
mature women, to transform housewives, teachers, secre- 
taries, and librarians into capable voluntary workers able 
to turn their hands to any task Hadassah might require of 
them. Even more, she taught them to work together as a 
self-disciplined army in which it became second nature to 
subordinate personal convenience to Zionist duty. If, as 
she was glowingly to describe it many years later, Hadassah 
is a “marvellous, flexible, well-oiled machine,” it is because 
she herself built it up with unprecedented precision and 
skill. 

In the year 1945, Hadassah’s membership is nearing the 
200,000 mark. Its chapters are to be found in almost every 
State of the Union. It maintains the largest Jewish health 
service in Palestine, culminating in the Hadassah University 
Medical Center on Mount Scopusin Jerusalem. At the present 
writing, Hadassah and the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University are jointly raising a fund of several million 
dollars for an undergraduate medical school, which will be 
the first in Palestine. Hadassah’s responsibilities in Palestine 
also include Youth Aliyah, of which it is the largest sponsor; 
‘a network of educational and child welfare services; and the 
acquisition of land, through the Jewish National Fund, for 
pioneer settlement. This close association with the new 
Jewish life in Palestine is reflected in scores of thousands of 
homes of Hadassah members in America in the form of 
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intensified traditional observance and the fostering of He- 
_ brew culture. 

When Miss Szold founded Hadassah, she combined the 
presidency of the organization with her professional duties, 
a feat accomplished only by her will power and unusual 
physical stamina. But the more she revealed her capacity 
for leadership, the greater seemed the pity that she did not 
devote herself to it altogether. It was questioned, too, 
whether she could go on indefinitely as she was doing. A 
group of her friends felt this so keenly that in 1916 they 
relieved her of the necessity for earning her own living. 


She resigned from the Jewish Publication Society after - 


twenty-three years of service, and used her new freedom to 
work harder than ever. She was then fifty-five years of age. 
Happily, she had almost thirty years of life before her, 
during which she continually revealed fresh creative powers 
that seemed to be drawn from some hidden perennial spring. 

In 1916, the World Zionist Organization appealed to the 
Zionists of America to send medical help to Palestine, where 
the war had left few doctors and no drugs to cope with the 
epidemics that were rife throughout the country. With the 
backing of the Zionist Organization of America and the 


Joint Distribution Committee, Hadassah undertook to or- ; 
ganize an American Zionist Medical Unit for Palestine. 


The task of organization fell to Miss Szold and her efficient 
lieutenants. 

Next Miss Szold worked out a more suitable plan for 
the organization of the Zionists of the United States, which 
was based on geographical units instead of on sporadic 
societies. When the plan was adopted, she took a very 
active share in the complicated task of reorganization. And 
once that was accomplished, she organized and headed an 
educational department in the newly constituted Zionist 
Organization of America. 

As might have been foreseen, Miss Szold eventually had 
to follow the American Zionist Medical Unit to Palestine. 
Administrative and public relations problems of great com- 
plexity arose when the Unit tried to carry out its functions 
in Palestine, and a year and half after its arrival in 1918, 
its director appealed for help from America. Miss Szold 
arrived early in 1920, and at once plunged into the maze 
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of problems. She traveled up and down the country, ob- 
serving the activities of the Unit at first hand and acquainting 
herself with the health situation in general. In particular, 
she studied the health needs of the pioneer immigrants, who 
fell an easy prey to the prevalent malaria. Not content to 
limit herself to the task in hand, though it teemed with 
perplexities, she turned her attention to the political situation 
of pre-mandated Palestine, which was very unsettled; to 
the harassing Arab problem; and to the unclear economic | 
prospects. All the while she was making the acquaintance, 
at first hand, of the heterogeneous communities that make 
up the Yishuv. 

When the director of the Unit had to go abroad on business, 
Miss Szold several times took entire charge of the work as 
his deputy. On one such occasion, she wryly asked her 
family: “Isn’t it ridiculous that I should be directing 
hospitals, nurses’ training schools, laboratories, clinics, school 
hygiene, and most medical service?” It was not, in sober 
fact, ridiculous at all. She was an able and thoroughly in- 
formed executive, and technical medical knowledge was not 
necessary for her purpose. All in all, she found that the 
Unit was doing an excellent job. Although she knew its 
faults as well as anyone and was a severe critic besides, she 
could bring herself to question whether “any such big piece 
of constructive work had ever before been done in a ‘colony’ 
even by the greatest imperialistic powers.’ The tiny seed 
she had planted in America was bearing sound fruit in 
Palestine. It was during this period that the temporary 
Medical Unit was converted into the permanent Hadassah 
Medical Organization of today. 

The ‘two years for which Miss Szold had consented to go 
to Palestine lengthened into three, but still she was held 
fast by the Medical Unit’s incessant demands on her time 
and energy. Then came an overriding summons from 
America: one of her sisters was stricken with a mortal 
disease. 


IV 


When Miss Szold returned to America in 1923, she found 
Hadassah a thriving, expanding organization with a strong 
sense of responsibility for its Palestinian “child.” She was 
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immediately drawn back into the leadership, and served 
as president for several years. It seemed then that, except 
for the occasional trips she took to Palestine on Hadassah 
business, she would spend the rest of her life in America. 

But the Zionist Congress of 1927 disposed otherwise by 
electing her to the Palestine Zionist Executive, a non-party 
triumvirate, whose other members were the late Col. F. H. 
Kisch and Mr. Harry Sacher. To Miss Szold, the first woman 
elected to the Zionist Executive, fell the portfolios of Health 
and Education. She assumed office under most inauspicious 
circumstances. Palestine was in the throes of a severe 
economic depression, following a “‘boom’’; the scanty Zionist 
resources were being drained to the utmost by a dole paid 
to thousands of unemployed laborers; the director of the 
Hebrew school system had resigned in protest against a severe 
cut in his budget. Upon Miss Szold devolved the trying 
task of balancing the educational budget without inflicting 
a vital injury upon the school system. The situation was 
still further exacerbated by the conflicting claims of the 
Zionist parties in the educational field. Miss Szold’s talents 
as an educator and organizer stood her in good stead in 
those days; so did her skill and patience in negotiation. Her 
greatest asset was that all concerned had complete trust 
in her integrity and impartiality. Single handed she saved 
the kindergartens by personally raising their budget. 

To her Health Department Miss Szold brought a large 
fund of experience acquired during her Medical Unit- 
Hadassah days. The scope of the Department included 
malaria, typhoid, and dysentery control; sanitary inspection 
of rural settlements; care of chronic invalids; building of 
new hospitals; hospitalization of mental and tubercular 
patients; control of immigrants at embarkation ports so as 
to exclude chronic cases. In her negotiations with the 
Government of Palestine, Miss Szold stressed the inadequacy 
of the health legislation and urged the enactment of a com- 
pulsory health insurance law. Simultaneously she helped 
the Jewish health agencies to coordinate their activities, 
and urged the local community to make larger contributions 
toward the maintenance of the health services, 

Either of the two Departments of the Palestine Zionist 
Executive would have been enough to tax the powers of 
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one half her age. Nevertheless, Miss Szold often carried all 
the major responsibilities of the Executive, including polit- 
ical negotiations, during the frequent absences of her col- 
leagues. (She always insisted that they must go when their 
presence was required abroad, though she knew very well 
what was in store for her.) How did she stand up to the 
excessive strain? One of her colleagues furnished the answer: 
“Her. selflessness goes so far that even bodily fatigue dis- 
appears under the control of her will power, which is relent- 
less when applied to her own person.”’ 

In 1929, Miss Szold was elected to the Executive of the 
newly formed Jewish Agency for Palestine, in which Zionists 
and non-Zionists are represented in equal numbers, but 
resigned some months later and returned to America. Near- 
ing seventy now, she was very, very tired; and it seemed as if, 
at long last, she would allow herself the quiet and serene old 
age she had always thought she wanted. In 1931, however, 
‘she was back in Palestine in response to a call from Keneseth 
Israel, the new Jewish Community Organization of Palestine, 
which had been founded under the authority of the Man- 
datory Government. She was asked to serve on the executive 
committee of Keneseth Israel as the member responsible 

for the transfer of the Health and Education services from 

the Jewish Agency to Keneseth Israel. This opportunity of 

doing a “definite piece of organization work,” of which she 

thoroughly approved as the foundation for communal life in 

pessiine, appealed to her irresistibly. So, said she, “I go 
ack!” 

She went back, but not only to arrange for the transfer 
of the services. 

When she had spoken of Palestine as her “field” in 1909,, 
she was probably thinking in terms of social service. On 
her return in 1920, she had encouraged a group of women to, 
organize a social service association that is doing excellent 
work to this day. Small wonder, therefore, to find her 
reporting in 1931 that “‘with temerity unprecedented, I am 
charging myself with the task of organizing the central. 
bureau for the social work being done in the whole of Pales- 
tine. This bureau is the undertaking of the Vaad Leumi 
[executive body] of Keneseth Israel.’’ Her “temerity,” as; 
she called it, may have been due to her lack of professional, 
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training in the social service field; but she consoled herself 
with the thought that “ordinary common sense with even 
a few grains of general experience with men and their affairs 
will go a long way toward clearness and organized relations 
before the fine points of social science or art can be usefully 
applied.” For all that, she set about at once to consult all 
the professional and voluntary workers who had anything of 
value to impart on the “‘fine points.” 


Apart from placing the multifarious social welfare agencies 
under centralized control, Miss Szold also had to convert 
the community to the idea that modern social service is no 
less essential, no less constructive, in the nation-building 
enterprise, than settlement on the land, the promotion of 
industry, and the like. Many otherwise progressive people 
then disdained social service as “unproductive” or ‘“‘philan- 
thropic”’ or ignored it altogether. Miss Szold then launched 
a countrywide campaign to convince them to the contrary, 
pointing out wherever she went that modern social service 
was a remedy for social maladjustment, that it transformed 
the backward and underprivileged into useful citizens. Often 
to her own surprise, she found eager and intelligent volunteers 
to work with her once they were convinced of the rightness 
of her plans. These lieutenants she called her “intermediate 
public,” that is to say, those who assisted both the bene- 
ficiaries of the social service and the professional social 
workers. With their help she built up urban and rural social 
service bureaus and corrective institutions like G’vot, which 
were attached to the local community organizations or 
municipalities, and through them affiliated with her central 
bureau. 

. Family case work, in which the unit to be aided is the 
family and not the individual, forms the central activity of 
the Social Service Bureau, and is directed in particular to 
children and maladjusted immigrants. (Before the introduc- 
tion of family case work, the numerous agencies dealt only 
with individual problems, never with those of the family 
as a whole.) The problem of Jewish juvenile delinquents, 
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which no one in the community had ventured to tackle 
before, was brought by Miss Szold into her social service 
scheme under the authority of the Government’s chief 
probation officer. 


Upon her initiative, a training school for social workers, 
the first in Palestine, was opened in Jerusalem. She arranged 
conferences of professional and voluntary social workers 
that proved increasingly successful from year to year, and 
did much to win public support for modern methods of 
social service. All these activities meant frequent and long 
trips out of Jerusalem because Miss Szold firmly believed 
in personal contacts and discussions. Indefatigably, dis- 
regarding her “‘tired heart,’ she made the rounds despite 
the hot desert winds of midsummer and the heavy, cold 
rains of midwinter. She was not deterred from her routine 
even when the disturbances of 1936-1939 made the roads of 
Palestine highly unsafe for travel. At first she agreed to 
travel in the convoys; then, finding that convoys were time- 
consuming, she often went in unescorted vehicles, explaining 
that at her age she had no time to waste. 

In 1939, Miss Szold retired as head of the Central Social 
Service Bureau, but retained to the last the chairmanship 
of the local Jerusalem bureau, which had the most difficult 
conditions in all Palestine to cope with. While she was still 
working hard to organize the social service for Keneseth 
Israel, her final and greatest opportunity for service came 
to her in the form of Youth Aliyah (Migration). 


Vv 


The year 1933 brought throngs of refugees from Germany 
to Palestine, many of whom were all but destitute. Those 
came naturally within the scope of the Central Social Service 
Bureau and its local affiliates. But there were as yet no 
funds. Miss Szold headed a drive for the needy refugees, 
the first of its kind in Palestine, and obtained what she con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory results. In any event, she was 
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able to do much to help refugees make their initial adjust- 
ments. 


In October 1933, Miss Szold represented Palestinian Jewry 
at a general conference held in London to consider ways and 
means of meeting the German situation. From London she 
went to Hitler’s Berlin, “entirely,” as she put it, “in the 
interest of the children,” and took the initiative in shaping 
the incipient plans of the German Jews for transferring 
adolescents to Palestine. Two months later she was writing 
from Jerusalem: “My new job, the organization of the 
transfer of children from Germany to Palestine, is growing 
under my hands from day to day. It deals with children — 
it is not child’s play. The responsibility is great.” The 
opportunity, also, was great, and she rose to it superbly. 
But not at the expense of leaving her social service plans in 
the lurch. “The children’s undertaking,” she reported, “‘is, 
of course, added to my social organization work.” She was 
then in her seventy-fourth year, and her heart was definitely 
rebelling against the strains imposed upon it. 


The purpose of the Youth Aliyah was defined as the 
rescue of the bodies and the redemption of the souls of the 
German-Jewish youth. A Youth Aliyah Bureau, headed 
by Miss Szold, was set up in Jerusalem under the new 
German Department of the Jewish Agency. Once more she 
was having to blaze trails of her own in virgin fields. The 
whole experiment of transplanting children was unparalleled 
in human history. Miss Szold was faced on one hand with 
complicated political and administrative problems, on the 
other with an educational undertaking lacking all precedents. 
She pointed out that “‘a new language was to be taught, 
one which was built up on linguistic principles utterly re- 
moved from the ken of the German-speaking youth... 
Nor was Hebrew the only province to be conquered; the 
average young Jew from Germany was a stranger in the 
whole of the Jewish spiritual domain.” Besides, there were 
“the psychic conflicts attached to adolescence, and no less 
attached to a transfer from parental care to a degree of 
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self-dependence upon communal authority.” The adolescents 
(they were fifteen to seventeen years old) also had to be 
adjusted to “the peculiar conditions of life in Palestine” 
and to undergo the “change from an individualistic form of 
life in the family to the collective form” of the communal 
settlements in which the great majority of the Youth Aliyah 
wards are trained. 

The educational program elaborated by Miss Szold for 
the first Youth Aliyah group in 1934 is still followed in all 
its essential parts. It provides for a two-years’ apprentice- 
ship in agricultural settlements, where the day is divided 
between work and study. The practical training includes 
all work done on the farms, mechanical as well as agricultural, 
while the plan of study comprises Hebrew, Jewish history, 
Jewish literature, and the geography of Palestine as a cultural 
background. Physics, botany, and chemistry are studied 
as a theoretical background for the agricultural activities. 

By far the greater number of Youth Aliyah wards have 
chosen the agricultural-pioneering life, either joining existing 
settlements or founding new ones of their own. Of the 13,000 
adolescents transferred to Palestine up to 1945, 10,000 are 
already “graduated” from Youth Aliyah; and of the 10,000 
“sraduates,” 7,000 are engaged in agriculture, fishery, in- 
dustry, and crafts on the land. Others are teachers, musi- 
cians, and research workers. Fifteen hundred enlisted in 
the armed forces to fight their worst enemy. Not all are of 
German origin. As conditions progressively worsened in 
Europe, Youth Aliyah groups were transferred from Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Italy, Yugo- 
slavia, Latvia, Greece, and Turkey. Some were even 
brought from Iraq and the Yemen. And several groups of 
underprivileged Palestinian children have been successfully 
integrated into the Youth Aliyah scheme of agricultural 
training. . 

Miss Szold must have known personally thousands of her 
Youth Aliyah wards. Officially, she knew the case of each 
and every one. Most she had welcomed on their arrival at 
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the port of Haifa, and from there accompanied them to their 
host-settlements in order to see that they were properly 
installed. She discussed their problems with them on her 
frequent visits to the settlements, and in special cases invited 
them to come to Jerusalem for a talk with her. 

Miss Szold was concerned as much with the Palestinian 
child as with the child immigrant. For a quarter of a century 
she pondered the plight of the child in Palestine, which was 
due chiefly to the lack of a compulsory education law and to 
defective child labor legislation. Finally, she worked out a 
plan based on the famous Swiss “Pro Juventute,’”? and 
established a Palestinian counterpart to the extent that 
local conditions would permit. On December 21, 1941, 
her eighty-first birthday, she formally set up a Children’s 
Foundation (Lemaan Hayeled ve-Hanoar) under the aegis 
of Keneseth Israel, and turned over to it sums of money 
she had received as birthday gifts at various times from 
Hadassah and the Palestinian community as the beginnings 
of a trust fund. In this way she set up a system of communal 
guardianship for the community’s children. Soon after her 
passing the Foundation was named for her, and it is the hope 
of the trustees soon to be able to bring up the trust fund to 
at least £P 100,000, so as to yield an income sufficient for 
its numerous research and coordinating activities. In Miss 
Szold’s view the Children’s Fund was of equal importance 
in the national scheme with Keren Hayesod and the Jewish 
National Fund, the two major financial instruments of the 
Zionist movement in Palestine. 


VI 


The sum of Henrietta Szold’s achievements does_not by 
any means add up to the total of her personality. She was 
greater than all her deeds taken together. Much as in her 
modesty she would have deprecated such a statement, she 
was in the true line of the prophetic tradition as a moral 
force. Like the prophets, she believed that the golden age 
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lay in the future, which is another way of saying that she 
believed in the perfectibility of mankind. That was the 
motive power that animated all her efforts as educator and 
organizer, for she aimed at perfection in whatever field she 
took as her own. In her absolute concentration on duty, 
she sternly denied herself what in her extreme old age she 
wanted most: to return to her dearly loved family in America, 
which she cherished as the land of her birth even as she 
revered Palestine as the land of her people. “One has a 
conscience,” she said when discussing the matter; and so 
made her decision. 

To those not privileged to know her, Miss Szold might 
have seemed remote and unapproachable. She was, in fact, 
anything but that. She was accessible to all who sought 
her out, and never failed to hearten even those whom it 
was not in her power to help. Multitudes of friends flocked 
to her simple lodgings in Jerusalem, drawn as much by her 
great womanly charm, her wise conversation, and her flashing 
humor as by respect for her vast achievements. Rarely did 
anyone leave her presence without feeling somehow uplifted, 
better and wiser than when he came. 

Miss Szold’s seventieth, seventy-fifth, and eightieth birth- 
days were widely celebrated both in America and in Palestine. 
Honors were lavished upon her, and the love and esteem in 
which she was universally held were manifested on all sides. 
Her eightieth birthday was a public holiday in Palestine, 
particularly for the children. The peak of the celebrations 
was reached in an assembly of hundreds of Youth Aliyah 
wards and graduates at the Ben Shemen Children’s Village. 
With it all, she was truly averse to receiving personal 
tributes; in fact, they were a sore trial to her modesty. 
When the national Jewish institutions in Jerusalem insisted 
on commemorating her eightieth birthday at a public recep- 
tion, she consented only on condition that there be no more 
than three speakers, and that those three confine themselves 
to reviewing the developments of the previous eighty years 
in Jewish life as reflected in Zionism, America, and Palestine. 
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In her reply to the eulogies she could not entirely evade, 
she declared that, for her own part, she was much more 
aware of the things she had failed to do than of those she 
had done. 

Henrietta Szold has passed out of our sight, but she 
lives on in our midst. Her inspiring words are treasured, 
her great works surround us on every side. Blessed be her 
name and her memory. 


FRENCH JEWRY UNDER THE OCCUPATION* 


By Jacos KapLan 


Acting Grand Rabbi of France 


I 
BEFORE THE DEFEAT OF 1940 


URING the years before World War II, French Jewry 
was in a favorable position. In France, land of the 
Rights of Man, Jews enjoyed equal rights and a good many 
individual Jews held eminent positions. A Jew, Léon Blum, 
head of the French Socialist Party, had served as Prime 
Minister, while other Jews had occupied cabinet posts. Yet 
the Jewish population of Metropolitan France was not high: 
about 350,000, some 200,000 of whom were not of French 
nationality. 

Most of the Jews lived in Paris; in Alsace-Lorraine; in 
Eastern France: Nancy, Epinal, Dijon, and Besangon; or 
in the North: Lille, Rouen, Valenciennes, Lens, and Reims. 

On the other hand, there were only six communities in 
Central and Southern France with a rabbi at their head: 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Lyons, Nice, Bayonne and Toulouse. 
Others, of less importance, did not have a rabbi: Tours, 
Nantes, Nimes, Avignon, Saint-Etienne, and Grenoble. 

All these communities, except those in Alsace-Lorraine 
which was still governed by the provisions of the Concordat, 
were affiliated with a central organization, usually called 
by its traditional name: the Central Consistory of the Jews 
of France (Consistoire Central des Israélites de France), a 
name given it in 1808 by Napoleon, when he issued decrees 


*Translated by Joseph M. Bernstein, editorial associate. 
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regulating the Jewish faith. But after the Law of the Sep- 
aration of Church and State in 1905, the Central Consistory 
became the Union of Jewish Religious Associations in France 
and Algeria. 

Jews maintained excellent relations with their non-Jewish 
countrymen. In the course of World War J, during which 
Frenchmen of all faiths fought side by side and poured out 
their blood in common for the defense of the Fatherland, 
the bonds of fellowship were strengthened and led to im- 
proved interfaith relations and heightened mutual under- 
standing. It is not out of place to point out that in 1914, 
of a total Jewish population of less than 200,000—over 
130,000 in Metropolitan France and over 60,000 in Algeria 
— about 32,000 Jews were mobilized. Of this number, 6,500 
were killed, including 7 of the 31 rabbis who had been mobi- 
lized. Among the Jews not of French nationality, 12,000 
volunteered and more than 2,000 fell on the battlefield. 
After the war, the war veterans organizations, which in- 
cluded ex-servicemen of all faiths, greatly contributed to 
strengthening the ties formed between Jews and non-Jews 
during the conflict. 

But with the advent of Hitlerism, anti-Semitism, which 
after 1918 had hardly dared to raise its voice in France, began 
its campaign against the Jews. French anti-Semitism ‘was 
the tool of Nazism, which used a strategy of disruption and 
division to make France ripe for conquest. Thus, after every 
aggressive coup the Nazis staged: the re-occupation of the 
Rhineland, the Anschluss with Austria, the Sudetenland 
campaign, there was always a number of French newspapers 
which opposed any forceful action against Germany and 
implied that any such act would be, not in the interests of 
France, but solely in the interests of the Jews. Many of 
these papers carried banner headlines with the words: “‘k1ck 
OUT THE JEws!” 

As for the Government, on numerous occasions it paid 
tribute publicly to the patriotism of the Jews. In June 1935, 
during the World Congress of Jewish Ex-Servicemen which 
was held in Paris, several cabinet ministers, including the 
War Minister, paid eloquent homage to the patriotic attitude 
of the Jews in France. In June 1938, at Douaumont near 
Verdun, at the inauguration of a monument raised in mem- 
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ory of the Jews who had died for France, a cabinet minister 
spoke in fervent terms of the part played by the Jews in 
‘World War I. eciel: 

When in September 1939 war again broke out, the French 
Jews responded eagerly to the call to arms. They were 
especially numerous in the most exposed units: the free 
corps, in which there was a higher proportion of Jews than 
of Frenchmen of other faiths. There were Jewish officers 
of all ranks, including eight generals. Jews not of French 
nationality hastened to enlist. Certain regiments in which 
they were particularly numerous were collectively cited. 
And the number of French and foreign Jews decorated in 
the war years 1939-1940 was relatively high. 


II 
THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 


First Effects on French Jewry 


The military defeat in June 1940 was an unexpected and 
terrible catastrophe for the country. But the Jews suffered 
the tragic consequences of the disaster more than any other 
group. Overnight, the situation of the French Jews was 
fundamentally transformed. Fleeing the invading armies, 
many Jews headed south. Of those who remained in their 
homes, many were expelled by the occupying authorities 
because they were in a zone forbidden to Jews. Such was 
the case, among others, of our co-religionists in Alsace- 
Lorraine. Their expulsion began with the start of the occu- 
pation. Then in November 1940, all those still left received 
a peremptory order to quit their homes and were given the 
right to take with them nothing but a suitcase and a small 
sum of money. They were piled into trucks which took them 
to the unoccupied zone, where they were dumped out at 
night on a deserted country road. The property of the Jews 
of Alsace-Lorraine was confiscated. 

As a result of these population shifts, the geographical 
distribution of French Jewry was considerably modified. At 
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the very outbreak of the war, certain communities in Alsace- 
Lorraine situated on the firing line were officially evacuated 
to the rear, together with their religious and philanthropic 
institutions. This was true of the Jews of Strasbourg and 
surrounding towns, who found refuge in the Dordogne and 
Haute-Vienne where they formed the communities of Pér- 
igueux and Limoges; while our co-religionists of Sarregue- 
mines and Forbach were installed in the Charente and 
Charente-Maritime. Some of the Jews of Metz found refuge 
in Poitiers (Vienne). 

The influx of Jews into the southern zone, to which must 
be added tens of thousands of fleeing Belgian and Dutch 
Jews, was directed in part toward existing communities 
which now took on added importance, and in part toward 
cities where there was no existing Jewish community. It 
became necessary to provide for the religious organization 
of these new population-clusters of Jews. 

That was the first task of the Grand Rabbi of France, 
Isaiah Schwartz, who had taken up his residence in Vichy. 
In accordance with a decision of the Central Consistory, 
he had followed the Government in order to make contact 
with the communities in the country and to be in a position 
to fulfill his duties. At the General Assembly of the Rab- 
binate, which took place at the beginning of September 1940, 
rabbis were named to look after the Jews who had been 
evacuated to regions where there was no organized religious 
life, and to constitute them into communities. Most of the 
available rabbis were military chaplains who had retreated 
with the armies and who were thus in Unoccupied France. 
New rabbinical districts were created, some immediately, 
others as the need became apparent. They included the 
following: Agen, Annecy, Béziers, Brive, Cannes, Chateau- 
roux, Clermont-Ferrand, Grenoble, La Chatre, Le Puy, 
Montauban, Montpellier, Pau, Perpignan. 

As for Occupied France, the only communities left were 
those of Paris, Nancy, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and the new 
communities formed at the outset of the war by the Jews 
of Lorraine evacuated to the Charente, Charente-Inférieure, 
and Vienne. There were about 120,000 Jews in Paris and 
its suburbs. The official census of 1940 gave 105,000 Jews, 
but this figure must be increased by more than ten percent, | 
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to include those who had not been accounted for in the 
census. The Jewish population in Occupied France progres- 
sively diminished, because of both deportations and secret 
departures for Unoccupied France. In 1944, there were no 
more than 30,000 professing Jews in Greater Paris, but it 
is estimated that about the same number lived in hiding 
and no longer revealed themselves as Jews. 

Jewry in Metropolitan France was cut in two. There 
were no means of official communication between the two 
zones. After August 20, 1940, Jews were forbidden to cross 
the line of demarcation. On that date, a poster was hung 
up in all railway stations on the demarcation line, stating 
that Jews and Negroes were forbidden to go into the Oc- 
cupied zone. 

French Jewry now faced new social as well as religious 
problems. To take all the necessary steps toward solving 
them, a Central Commission of Jewish Welfare Work was 
formed at Vichy, attached to the office of the Grand Rabbi 
of France. 

The Central Consistory, evacuated to Unoccupied France, 
also underwent reorganization. Since its President, Baron 
Edouard de Rothschild, had left France for the United 
States, M. Jacques Helbronner, former high official of the 
Conseil a’ Etat and vice-president of the Central Consistory, 
assumed the presidency. The Consistory set up its head- 
quarters at Lyons. Baron Robert de Rothschild, President 
of the Paris Consistory, also left for the United States. 


Anti-Jewish Measures 


Right after the Armistice, an anti-Semitic campaign was 
launched throughout the country in the press and on the 
radio. Jews were accused of having been responsible for the 
disastrous war which had led France to ruin. All these 
incitements indicated that measures against our co-religion- 
ists were imminent; and in fact, these soon went into effect. 

Some of these measures emanated from the oecupying 
authorities, others from the Vichy Government. Those of 
the German authorities applied only to Jews in Occupied 
France; those of the Vichy Government concerned Jews 
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indiscriminately in both zones. Thus the juridical status 
of the Jews was not the same throughout Metropolitan 
France. In the occupied zone, two kinds of laws co-existed; 
on the one hand, German decrees issued by the head of 
the German Military Administration in France; and on the 
other hand, the decrees of Vichy. Since both types of decrees 
had the force of law, the Vichy statutes were only applied 
insofar as they were not contrary to the German ordinances. 

There were, moreover, measures peculiar to the Occupied 
zone which were never in force in Unoccupied France, even 
after the total occupation of the country by the Germans 
in November 1942. These included: forbidding Jews to have 
radio sets; forbidding them to change their residence and 
to be out-of-doors from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m.; forcing them to 
carry a yellow star with the word “Jew” in black letters, 
placed on the left side just above the heart and visible in 
public at all times, and which all Jews above the age of six 
were forced to wear. This ordinance was dated May 29, 
1942, but at the beginning of July 1940, the Germans had 
already forced the Jews of Commercy (Meuse) to carry. a 
square of yellow cloth sewed on their backs. Other decrees 
forbade Jews to visit theaters, enter restaurants, public gar- 
dens, cafés, museums, etc., and to buy in stores except at 
certain specified hours: in food stores from 11 to 1D acme 
in all other stores from 3 to 4 p.m. 

The first anti-Jewish measure was taken by the Germans 
in the occupied zone. This was the ordinance of September 
27, 1940, the anniversary of the day in 1791 on which the 
Constituent Assembly of the French Revolution had pro- 
claimed the Emancipation of the Jews. This ordinance 
defined the status of Jews, forbidding our co-religionists who 
had fled Occupied France, to return there. It ordered a 
census of the Jews taken before October 20, 1940, and 
forced all Jewish businesses to hang a special sign on their 
windows. 

Other measures soon followed, some taken by the German 
authorities, some by. the Vichy Government. In general, 
apart from the nuisance measures mentioned above and 
which only applied to the occupied zone, they corresponded. 
And on certain points, the anti-Jewish legislation of Vichy 
was more severe than that of the occupying authorities. 


/ 
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The principal anti-Jewish legislative measures applied to 
all France were the following: 


1. The law of October 3, 1940, modified by the law of 
June 2, 1941, which was a Statute of the Jews. This law, 
after defining the status of Jews, forbade those recognized 
as such to assume or exercise public functions or offices from 
the head of state down to all positions filled by the govern- 
ment in enterprises of a general interest, including the judi- 
ciary, the teaching profession, and the military. Certain 
public functions were available to them only if they were 
ex-servicemen or decorated for heroism in battle, or if they 
were descendants, widows or orphans of soldiers who had 
died for France. In the liberal professions, a numerus clausus 
was announced, and ultimately set at two percent. Jews 
were entirely banned from such other professions as bank- 
ing, real estate, press, theater, and radio. Jews who had 
rendered exceptional services to the French State or whose 
family had been established in France for at least five gen- 
erations and had rendered exceptional services to the State, 
could be exempted from this ban—but exceptions were very 
rare, amounting only to about a dozen. 

2. The law of June 21, 1941, fixing at three percent of 
the non-Jewish students the number of Jewish students 
allowed to enroll in all schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 

3. The law of March 20, 1941, modified by the law of 
May 19, 1941, concerning the creation of a General Com- 
missariat for Jewish Affairs, which had the task of proposing 
to the government all legislative rules and decrees as well 
as all other measures necessary to implement the decisions 
made by the government with respect to the status of the 
Jews, their civil and political capacity, or their juridical 
right to exercise functions or professions. The Commissariat 
was further charged with supervising the liquidation of 
Jewish property in cases where this was prescribed by law 
while taking account of the needs of the nation’s economy, 
and was further charged with taking all police measures 
with regard to the Jews dictated by public interest. 


4. The law of July 22, 1941 declared that with a view to 
eliminating all Jewish influence from the nation’s economy, 
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the General Commissar for Jewish Affairs could name a 
temporary manager over every industrial, commercial, real 
estate, or handicrafts enterprise, said administrator to have 
property rights and the right to lease all property and the 
right to sell all goods contained on the property. Exceptions 
were made in the case of houses or apartments serving as 
the personal domicile of the parties in question, as well as 
of the furnishings contained on said property or apartment. 

The amount of money realized from the various sales 
made by the temporary administrator was to be deposited 
in a special fund. After deducting expenses, ten percent of 
these sums were placed at the disposal of the General Com- 
missariat, which withdrew the amounts necessary to pay 
the costs of temporary administration, to wind up the affairs 
of businesses with a deficit or those which did not make 
enough profit to allow for such payment. The surplus con- 
stituted a fund to be used for helping needy Jews. 


5. The law of June 2, 1941, concerning a census of the Jews 
and indicating the amount of their property. 


6. The law of November 29, 1941, setting up a General 
Union of the Jews of France (U.G.I.F.), said Union to assure 
representation of the Jews with the public authorities, par- 
ticularly in questions of relief and social welfare. All Jews 
domiciled in France were forced to join this Union. All 
existing Jewish societies were dissolved and their property 
turned over to the Union. An exception was made for re- 
ligious associations that had been legally set up. Money for 
the Union was assured: 1. by the sums which the General 
Commissariat for Jewish Affairs would withdraw for the 
Union from the Jewish Solidarity Fund created by the law 
of July 22, 1941; 2. by resources coming from the property 
of the dissolved Jewish societies; 3. by dues paid by the Jews. 
The General Union of the Jews of France was to be admin- 
istered by a board of 18 members chosen from Jews of French 
nationality—nine in each zone—and placed under the con- 
trol of the General Commissariat for Jewish Affairs. 

7. A decree of August 28, 1942 declared that provisionally 
and until the dues system was definitively set up, the General 
Union of the Jews of France was called upon to raise, as its 
share.of expenses, beginning with September 1942, a monthly 
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sum of six million francs, by taxing the financial resources 
of Jewish families both in the occupied and unoccupied 
zones. This monthly sum was to be raised either by volun- 
tary contributions or, in case voluntary contributions proved 
insufficient, by individual taxation. 

At the same time, police measures were taken against the 
Jews. 

After October 4, 1940, the Vichy Government decreed 
that Jews not of French nationality could be interned in 
special camps by a decision of the district authorities where 
they lived, and they could have a forced residence assigned 
to them by the prefect in the district in which they lived. 

On November 9, 1942, just as German troops were pre- 
paring to cross the demarcation line and occupy all France, 
a law was issued that as a measure of internal security, all 
Jews of foreign nationality were forced to reside in the town 
or city in which they habitually resided and could not leave 
without obtaining a safe-conduct pass. 

On December 11, 1942, another law forced all Jews, French 
and non-French, to have the word “Jew” written on their 
identification cards and food cards. 

These last two laws really involved only the Jews in the 
unoccupied zone. Those in the occupied zone, whether 
French or non-French, no longer had the right to change 
their residence and were already forced to have the word 
“Jew” written on all their identification cards. 

Despite its racial policies, the French State did not dare 
to forego sending a representative to the funeral ceremonies, 
on January 4, 1941, of the noted Jewish philosopher, Henri 
Bergson. The man sent was Ambassador Fernand de Brinon. 
A tribute was paid to Henri Bergson by the French Academy 
of which he had been a member. Lectures on his life and 
work were given at Vichy, but the speakers failed to mention 
or made only passing reference to the fact that he was a Jew. 
Some of the lecturers even hinted that he had converted 
to Catholicism. This is not so. The same thing was said of 
Spinoza. Bergson, like Spinoza, was never baptized and for 
the same reason as his famous predecessor. Despite the 
deep interest he had in the Christian religion, he could not 
subscribe to the dogmas of Christianity. 


# 
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Arrests, Deportations, Massacres 


It was not long before police measures were applied ~ 
in both zones. The first Jews interned were foreigners: Polish, 
Austrian, Hungarian, Russian, German, Czech, and stateless 
Jews. 

In order better to follow the course of events, we will 
consider each zone separately, at least until November 11, 
1942, when the Germans occupied all France. 


Occupied France 


In May 1941, 3,200 interned Jews in the occupied zone 
were placed in two camps: 1,700 at Pithiviers (Loiret) and 
1,500 at Beaune-la-Rolande (Loiret). All had been volun- 
teers in the armed forces and their names had been taken 
from lists in the recruiting offices. 

Suddenly, however, the situation grew much worse. On 
October 20 and 21, 1941, a large-scale raid was made at 
Paris. Cordons of police surrounded the 11th district. All 
Jews were arrested, both those whose names were on the 
lists and those who simply happened to be there. At the 
same time, 47 lawyers of the Paris bar were seized at their 
homes. About 4,300 Jews, 1,300 of them French Jews, were 
arrested on this occasion. They were taken to Drancy near 
Paris without being allowed to take with them either a change 
of clothing, linen, or food. They arrived at Drancy just as 
they were at the moment of their arrest, in summer cloth- 
ing or work clothes. They were placed eighty in a room. 
Nothing had been done to prepare for their coming; there. 
were no beds, no mattresses, not even straw. Until the end 
of October, they slept on boards or on the cement floor. 
_ For three days they were left without food. They were 
forbidden to receive food or clothing packages. When, in 
the first week of September, clothing packages were allowed, 
the latter were carefully searched when they arrived, and 
all foodstuffs and cigarettes found in them were confiscated 
by the gendarmes. They were obviously undernourished. 
Not until two months later were food packages allowed, by 
which time most of the internees had lost from thirty to 
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forty pounds in weight. An epidemic of dysentery broke out, 
to which many succumbed. A German medical commission 
then decided to liberate the most gravely ill, and so at the 
beginning of November some 1,200 were set free. But several 
of them died in their homes. The German authorities pro- 
ceeded at the same time to liberate young people less than 
18 and old people over 60—about 150 in all. However, on 
November 13, the German officer in charge of the camp 
ordered that no more internees were to be set free. 


After the camp of Drancy was set up, another one was 
opened at Compiégne (Oise). On December 12, 1941, 750 
French Jews, most of them ex-servicemen chosen from among 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, and manufacturers were arfested 
in Paris at their homes and sent to Compiégne; at the same 
time, 300 Jews from Drancy chosen from among those who 
had done non-manual labor, joined them. They did not 
have the right to receive packages and suffered a starvation 
diet. Inside the camp a loaf of bread was sold at from 900 

-to 1,000 francs. The infirmary had no medicines. When 
the camp personnel demanded some, the German officer 
assigned to provide them replied cynically “It’s useless to 
send medicines; enlarge the cemetery!” 


‘Nevertheless on March 29, 1942, 250 internees were freed. 
They were old people over 70 and citizens of countries that 
were neutral or not at war with Germany. On March 25, 178 
others were transferred to Drancy with a view to being 
deported. They were all aged and sick people; before their 
departure, the French police in accordance with orders they 
had received, placed handcuffs on them. Handcuffed and 
scarcely able to carry their suitcases, they marched through 
Compiégne. Inhabitants of that town showed their profound 
sympathy by offering them bread without ration stamps. 
Among the Jews marched off like criminals were Judge 
Laemmle, Lieutenant-Colonel Roger Masse, and Senator 
Pierre Masse. The latter said to a lad of 12 who looked at 
him with an air of astonishment: “Remember, my boy, 
these are French officers being treated this way.” 


Soon the deportations to the East began. The first took 
place on March 22, 1942 and consisted of 1,000 Jews from 
Drancy and Compiégne. The deportees were searched from 
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head to foot and stripped of their money, their jewelry, 
and their gold dentures. Officially, the amount raised by 
these objects was to be paid into the National Fund! After 
they were searched, the unfortunates were given prison hair- 
cuts, then placed between barbed wire before being shut 
up 40-60 in sealed cattle cars, for a journey scheduled to 
last four days and four nights. Each car contained one 
bucket of water, another for offal, and a little food. 

The next deportation was from the camp at Pithiviers 
and took place in May 1942. It was in this camp that during 
another deportation, on September 19, 1943, the police 
inspectors dealing with Jewish affairs carried out a most 
degrading search with the assistance of an S.S. detachment. 
They forced men and women to undress and to remain out- 
of-doors in the nude from noon to 5 p.m. 

At the outset, crippled war veterans, prisoners’ wives, 
old people above 60, pregnant women, mothers of tiny in- 
fants, and those married to “Aryans” were not deported. 
But later only those married to “Aryans” were excepted; 
and they were sent to labor camps in Paris or to camps 
of the Todt organization, to build the Atlantic Wall. 

One of the most dramatic raids was that of July 16-17, 
1942 at Paris. Measures had been taken to arrest 25,000 
foreign Jews, men, women, children, and old people. It 
was the first time that in the course of a large-scale raid, 
women and children had been seized. Thanks to advance 
information, a good many of those who were on the lists 
were able to hide. Nevertheless, the police made 15,000 
arrests. On Thursday July 16, at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
5,000 gardes-mobiles were sent with lists of names to various 
sections of Paris, especially those where foreign Jews lived. 
They appeared in pairs at apartments, accompanied by a 
person in civilian clothes, probably a Gestapo agent. The 
cries of women and children resounded in the streets. People 
gathered from all sides as the unfortunates were taken 
away. The arrested Jews were led to trucks that were wait- 
ing at street corners. Passersby’ offered to take some of the 
children to their own homes. Not having received any ex- 
plicit orders, the policemen did not dare allow them to do 
so. In general, the police behaved with a good deal of human 
feeling and some of them even wept. 
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The arrests continued the next day. Persons without any 
family were immediately sent to Drancy. The others—about 
9,000, 4,000 of them children—were sent to the Vélodrome 
d’Hiver while waiting to be transferred to the camps at 
Pithiviers and Beaune-la-Rolande. 

But at the Vélodrome d’Hiver no preparations had 
been made to house so many people. The newcomers sat 
down on the stone steps and were forbidden to leave their 
seats. They were not allowed on the lawn or racetrack 
where they might have stretched out to sleep, these two 
places having been reserved for sick people on stretchers. 

Most of the internees had brought no food with them. 
The National Aid (Secours National) offered to distribute 
some but was only given the right to do so after the second 
day. The Red Cross was authorized to organize medical 
aid. But sick people could only be evacuated by the doctor 
of the Prefecture who was not on the spot and who had to 
be consulted in each individual case by telephone. He was 
told about one child who had caught scarlet fever and two 
others with measles. On the pretext that the symptoms of 
the disease were not clear enough, he refused to evacuate 
them. The result was a triple epidemic of diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and measles which broke out a little later in the camps 
at Pithiviers and Beaune-la-Rolande, involving 300 children, 
several of whom died. Hygienic conditions at the Beaune- 
la-Rolande Camp were shocking. There was neither drink- 
ing water nor water for toilet purposes. The firemen had 
to install a pipe which, connected with a hydrant on the 
outside, crossed the entire enclosure and emptied out in a 
small-court. A single outlet of water for 9,000 internees! 
Because of the lack of toilets, children and sick people could 
not wait to satisfy their needs. Small children could neither 
be washed nor changed. Medical visits took place in public, 
even examinations by gynecologists. To prevent curious 
bystanders and children from approaching, the doctor placed 
a human wall of gendarmes, nurses and assistants around 
the person he was examining. The internees remained in 
that state for from 5 to 8 days, according to their condition. 

_ They were then transferred, some to the camp at Pithi- 
viers, others to the camp at Beaune-la-Rolande. There, 
parents. were separated from children less than 12 years of 
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age. Mothers were brutally beaten because they refused to — 
part with their little ones. Parents and grown children were 
deported. The youngsters from 2 to 12 remained in the 
camp, facing a precarious future. 


Numerous Jews and non-Jews offered to take them in. The 
General Union of the Jews of France attempted to obtain 
permission to place them either in orphanages orwith families, 
These attempts were unsuccessful. Children were sent to 
Drancy and from there, deported in groups of 500. As in 
the case of the adults, they were transported in sealed cattle 
cars. To watch over them, there was one woman for every 
ten children, and some of the children even traveled in the 
cattle cars without anyone to take care of them. When they 
left, they received a piece of bread and a can of condensed 
milk. It is difficult to visualize in what condition they 
arrived at their destination after several days’ journey, it 
in fact they arrived alive. And as if that were not horrible 
enough, many of the youngsters from 2 to 5 were deported 
without anyone knowing their names, since they could not 
be identified at Drancy. 


Unoccupied France 


When France fell, Jews who were not French, stateless, 
or citizens of countries at war with France were in various 
camps in the central and southern part of the country. 
Toward the end of 1940, they were sent to Gurs (Basses- 
Pyrénées). In October, the Nazis drove 7,500 Jews from the 
German provinces of Baden and the Palatinate. Complete 
German Jewish communities arrived with their religious and 
social leaders in France, where they were interned at Gurs 
under the most appalling conditions. Jews lived in crowded 
barracks sleeping on the ground, devoured by vermin, suf- 
fering from hunger and cold in a damp and muddy region. 
During the one winter of 1940-1941, they suffered 800 deaths. 
In January 1941, families with children were sent to Rive- 
saltes (Pyrénées Orientales), where the situation was just 
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about as bad. Over this stony and desert-like earth, the 
wind from the north, the Tramontane, blew in gales. Sick 
people from Gurs were sent to the camp of Noé (Haute- 
Garonne). The other principal camps were those of Récébé- 
dou (Haute Garonne), Le Vernet (Ariége) and Les Milles 
(Bouches-du-Rhéne). Other measures were taken with re- 
gard to foreign Jews. On December 10, 1941, an announce- 
ment was made in the press that all Jews residing in France 
who had entered the country since January 1, 1936 would 
be grouped either into companies of foreign workers or in 
special centers. The only ones excepted from this measure 
were those who enjoyed effective protection from their coun- 
try of birth or of any other country whose nationality they 
had acquired, and those who could point to certain marks of 
distinction, particularly those of a military nature. Foreign 
Jews from 18 to 55 possessing no means of existence or aided 
by charitable organizations, were organized into work bat- 
talions. Those who had financial resources were forced to 
reside in special centers, called centers of assigned residence. 


The situations in the labor battalions differed widely ac- 
cording to the men who commanded them. Many Jews were 
made to do work for which they were neither physically nor 
intellectually fit. Doctors, lawyers, teachers, and merchants 
had to dig canals, chop down trees from a steep mountain 
slope, or break rocks on the road. At Montlouis (Pyrénées 
Orientales), they had to work as ditchdiggers. If they did 
not furnish the requisite amount of work, not only were 
they not paid but they had to pay in a certain sum to the 
boss of the job. 

The unoccupied zone also had to furnish its quota ot 
deportees. In August 1942, about 15,000 foreign Jews were 
handed over to the Germans by the Vichy Government, 
most of them taken from internees in the various camps. 
Other deportees had been arrested in the course of raids 
and came from diverse regions, especially around Nice. These 
convoys did not pass Drancy but went instead directly to 
Eastern Europe. 
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In the Two Zones 


After November 11, 1942, when the Germans occupied 
all of Metropolitan France as a result of the landing of 
American troops in North Africa, large-scale arrests took 
place in Southern France. At Marseilles, on January 22 and 
23, 1943, police raids took place day and night in every 
section of the city. Individuals arrested were taken to head- 
quarters of the Sdreté Nationale for verification of their 
identity, and all those whose identification cards bore the 
word “Jew” were not released. On January 24, a train bear- 
ing 1,500 people was sent to Compiégne, including a good 
many Jews. For some time, as a result of efforts exerted 
at Marseilles as well as in Vichy, there was some hope that 
the French Jews arrested at Marseilles would be freed; but 
such was not the case. 

Fleeing the German zone, many of our co-religionists went 
to Southeastern France, which the Italians had just occupied. 
There they were in safety. The Italian authorities did not 
disturb them and often took them under their protection. 
But the situation of the Jews in this region suddenly became 
tragic right after the armistice with Italy. In September 
1943, the Germans made sweeping raids at Nice, Grenoble, 
Chambéry, and Aix-les Bains—taking vengeance on the Jews 
for the kindness shown them by the Italian authorities. The 
Gestapo was especially active at Nice; arrests occurred in 
hotels, on the street, in railway stations, trains, and private 
houses. In the case of men, the police no longer relied on 
identification cards, making them undress to see if they were 
circumcised. Gestapo agents and their French collaborators, 
militiamen and followers of Doriot, followed the same shame- 
ful practice in other cities every time they doubted the 
real identity of the man under arrest. For the five months 
during which the hunt for Jews continued at Nice, more 
than 5,000 Jews were deported. To escape the German 
police, those who could not leave the district in time hid 
in cellars, attics, and in barns or took refuge in the caves 
of nearby mountains. 

Many labor battalions made up of foreign workmen were 
dissolved and the members were deported. In many recep- 
tion centers the Jewish population was deported. 
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In the entire formerly free zone, even where there were 
no large-scale raids, Jews were seized daily for the most 
varied and contradictory reasons. Some were arrested for’ 
having broken the law ordering them to write “Jew” on 
their identification cards, others because they had that word 
marked on their papers. The Gestapo deported Jews because 
they needed their apartments. Fake policemen visited Jews 
and seized everything they could lay their hands on. When 
the victims complained, they were handed over to the Ger- 
mans shortly thereafter. 

In the formerly occupied zone arrests took place for the 
most trivial reasons: for having badly sewed on the Jewish 
star, for having made purchases outside the fixed hours, 
for having been out-of-doors during an air-raid alarm. The 
situation at Drancy, to which the arrested Jews were sent, 
became unbearable with the arrival in June 1943 of Haupt- 
sturmfiihrer Braner. To get rid of embarrassing witnesses, 
Bruner dismissed representatives of the French police and 
replaced them with S.S. men. The internees had to suffer 
all sorts of brutality. One S.S. man took pleasure in beating 
with a club all those he met on his path. Among the punish- 
ments enforced was that of the knife planted in the earth. 
Having dug a knife into the ground, an S.S. man ordered 
an internee to walk all around it and each time the unfor- 
tunate passed in front of him he lashed out with his club. 
This depraved game ended only when the Jew fainted away 
from exhaustion. Bruner often forced internees to hit others, 
while carrying out orders for corporal punishment that he 
had given. He also created a special police force to visit 
families who had one member at Drancy and to invite them, 
on the threat of shooting the internee, to re-enter the camp 
“Voluntarily.” In this way, he obtained a certain number 
of “voluntary” internees. 

In addition to the deportations, the many executions 
created a reign of terror over the unfortunate Jewish pop- 
ulation. Whenever the occupying authorities executed hos- 
tages as a result of a patriotic attack, they never failed to 
choose some of the Jews interned in the camps or held in 
prison. Yet these executions proved unable to prevent such 
attacks or to check the mounting activities of the patriots. 

From the beginning of 1944 on, the Germans were forced 
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to resort to large scale expeditions against the various maquts 
forces. The Hitlerites, growing desperate in the villages and 
countryside, singled out the Jews for their assaults. Begin- 
ning in March 1944, the Dordogne was the scene of German 
atrocities. More than a thousand Jews were arrested and 
deported, about 150 were executed. Many Jewish families 
lived for a time hidden in the woods to escape these massacres 
and deportations. 

After the liberation of France many mass graves, in which 
almost all the corpses were Jews, were revealed to the world! 

At the airport of Bron, near Lyons, 109 corpses of men and 
women were found in five vaults. They had been hastily 
buried on the very spot where they had fallen. Up to now, 
73 Jews have been identified, among them young people 
from 14 to 17. That massacre took place on August 17 and 18. 
The victims were taken in trucks to the airfield and forced 
to dig up unexploded bombs dropped by the RAF. When 
their work was done, they were executed. 

At Saint-Amand-Montrond (Cher), on the night of July 
22-23, 36 Jews were arrested and taken to the prison of 
Bourges. There, a light truck came for them and for a long 
time their fate remained unknown. But one of them suc- 
ceeded in escaping the militiamen who were escorting them. 
Thanks to his information, a search was made after the 
Liberation in the vicinity of the place to which the Jews had 
been transported. Finally, three pits were uncovered on the 
property of Guéry, at Savigny-en-Septaine (Cher). Under 
enormous boulders, some of them weighing more than 100 
pounds each, 35 horribly mutilated corpses were found. An 
inquest revealed that these unfortunates had been tossed 
alive into the pits and crushed by heavy rocks. 


Official Protests 


French Jewry, as long as it was able to, protested vehe- 
mently and energetically against the anti-Jewish measures, 
arrests, and massacres. 

In October 1940, even before the Jewish Statute was pro- 
mulgated, and when a communiqué issued by the Council of 
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Ministers indicated that such a Statute was being prepared, 
Isaiah Schwartz, the Grand Rabbi of France, demanded an 
audience with Marshal Pétain. General Brécart, secretary- 
general, received the Grand Rabbi in the name of the Marshal. 
The spiritual leader of French Jewry discussed with him the 
question of the Statute and the abrogation of the Crémieux 
Decree, handing him a memorandum in which, in the name 
of the Jews, he protested against any discrimination among 
citizens because of their religion or race. When the Statute 
in question was published, a “Declaration of the Grand Rabbi 
of France in the name of the French Jews” was addressed 
on October 22 to the Chief of State and all his ministers. 
This Declaration stated in part: 


“By imposing on the Jews this dishonorable Statute, 
the new legislation only increases their sorrows... 

The law promulgated against the Jews, containing an 
arbitrary definition of the Jewish race, thus most ser- 
iously violates their freedom of conscience. Nonetheless, 
the Jews declare that they are neither a racial minority 
nor a political minority but only a religious community. 
The Jews protest against the infamous accusations of 
intérnationalism and anarchism which have been levelled 
against them and proudly affirm their love of their 
fatherland; those Jews who have fallen by the side of 
their comrades-in-arms have, moreover, given striking 
proof of that fact.” 


On two occasions, in March 1941 and February 1943, 
the Grand Rabbi of France was received by Marshal Pétain, 
to whom he renewed orally his protests against the anti- 
Jewish measures of the Government. 

The Grand Rabbi of Paris, Julien Weill, and the Paris 
community also sent a letter to Marshal Pétain. The com- 
munication, dated October 23, 1940, contained the following: 


“The French law does not in appearance violate freedom 
of religion, since it proceeds from the ethnic point of view. 
But the studies of anthropology have proved beyond a doubt 
that there is no such thing as a ‘Jewish race.’ The execution 
of this law, therefore, is only possible on a. religious basis, 
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as is the case of the German ordinance, and thus gravely 
violates the traditional liberty of France.” 


Other protests followed as the anti-Jewish policies of the 
Vichy Government became clearer. A good many of them 
came from Jacques Helbronner, president of the Central 
Consistory of the Jews of France. His protest of July 1, 
1941, sent to Marshal Pétain, dealing with the law modifying 
the Statute of the Jews, declared: 


“Nonetheless French Jews will not attempt to repress 
their natural sentiments of hatred and contempt toward 
their persecutors and will preserve their faith in the destiny 
of eternal France, in order to obtain their just revenge for 
the law which has today been violated.” 


When the Government announced the plan to create a 
General Union of the Jews of France, the Central Consistory 
on October 26, 1941 addressed a solemn protest in the form 
of a motion to Marshal Pétain, to the Keeper of the Seal, 
and to the General Commissariat for Jewish Affairs. This 
motion declared: 


“The Central Consistory again solemnly protests against 
this measure which tends to deprive French citizens and 
foreigners of the Jewish faith, their religious communities 
as well as their charitable institutions, of the protection of 
the law, and constitutes one step more toward the re-estab- 
lishment of a real Ghetto. 


“In the religious and cultural field, the Consistory refuses 
to take into consideration a text which is so contrary to the 
fundamental tenets of French public order: freedom of con- 
science, freedom of religion, freedom of association, and 
equality of all French citizens before the law. 


“Nevertheless, the Consistory considers that it is its duty, 
in the social and philanthropic field, urgently to call the 
attention of the authorities to the grave dangers which such 
a dissolution of the already coordinated private institutions 
of Jewish welfare, would entail, without having first con- 
sidered the serious consequences for the thousands of unfor- 
tunate human beings for whom they are providing...” 
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On June 22, 1942, the Central Consistory took its stand 
against the law forcing Jews in the occupied zone to wear 
a Jewish star. In its statement it declared: 


“The Central Consistory of the Jews of France declares 
that the law forcing Jews remaining in the Occupied zone 
to wear a special mark goes beyond the stipulations of the 
Armistice as well as the International Conventions govern- 
ing occupation. 

“Tt feels that by no longer opposing this law, at least pas- 
sively, the authorities have added to all the exceptional 
measures already applied an act of incomparable gravity, 
both because of the demoralization its provokes among 
Frenchmen henceforth, as in the Middle Ages, openly 
branded with shame and, despite their undeniable sense of 
civic duty, exposed to further persecutions, as well as because 

of the material consequences it entails, threatening by isolat- 
ing them, to make their lives in the capital and larger cities 
very difficult if not impossible.” 


Among the protests expressed in various Jewish circles 
against these acts of persecution, we must quote that of 
the ex-servicemen. A delegation led by General André Boris, 
former Inspector General of the Artillery and member of 
‘the Central Consistory, was received on August 11, 1941 
by Xavier Vallat, General Commissaire for Jewish Affairs. 
This delegation consisted of 18 ex-servicemen, including four 
of the members of the Central Consistory and one Rabbi, 
all veterans of either World War I or World War II or both, 
possessing 56 citations, 2 military medals, and 18 Legions 
of Honor for military exploits. Their protest ran as follows: 


“Contrary to what you may believe, Monsieur le Commis- 
saire Général, we do not come to ask favors or exceptions of 
you. Nor even the slightest relaxation of a rigorous Statute 
which, in our eyes, is valid only insofar as we are legally 
forced to comply with it and does not signify any agreement 
on our part.” 


The protest closed with the following words: 


“Would the General Commissar for Jewish Affairs con- 
sider subversive a statement drawn up by Jewish ex-service- 
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men, war wounded, widows, orphans and descendants of 
such men, and written in the following terms: 


“We solemnly declare that we renounce any exceptional 
benefits we may derive from our status as ex-servicemen. 
The French Jews who died for France, whom we represent,- 
and those who have fought for her do not wish to beg in 
humiliating fashion for exceptions to a law which, as you 
yourself have declared, does not except any Jews anywhere— 
and by the same token, his family—from all of the conse- 
quences resulting from his juridical status as a Jew. 


“Among the French Jews, those who have given their lives, 
the wounded who have given their blood, the living who 
wear its decorations did not think that they had given their 
lives or received their honors for a country which would 
reject them. 


“Through our voice, the fathers and descendants of our 
dead, our surviving wounded and crippled declare that, far 
from denying France despite all that they have suffered, 
they mean to add their silent sacrifice of today to their 
sacrifices of former years. 

“So, in a juster and freer future, they hope to deserve 
doubly the name of Frenchmen which they will never relin- 
quan their hearts even if it is taken away ftom them by 
orce. 


But all these protests were in vain. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment denied that it was pursuing an anti-Semitic policy; 
and it invoked reasons of state to justify its move. That 
is what the chef de cabinet of Xavier Vallat, General Com- 
missar for Jewish Affairs, wrote on July 5, 1941 to Grand 
Rabbi Jacob Kaplan, in reply to a protest which the latter 
had sent him when the law on a census for Jews was prom- 
ulgated: “There is no anti-Semitism in the Government’s 
attitude, simply the application of reasons of state.’ (See 
Supplementary Document No. 2). 

There even came a time when these protests were dan- 
gerous. One of them, addressed on August 2, 1943 to Pierre 
Laval, head of the Government, and signed by the president 
of the Central Consistory and the Grand Rabbi of France, 
caused the arrest and deportation of Jacques Helbronner 
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and his wife. The signatories had protested the arrest, on 
July 22, of André Baur, vice-president of the board of the 
General Union of the Jews of France, and of his family on 
the pretext that two internees had escaped from the camp 
of Drancy, and against the vile treatment accorded our co- 
religionists in that camp. The Gestapo of Marseilles had 
found a copy of that letter in the office of Raymond-Raoul 
Lambert, director of the General Union of the Jews of France, 
who was himself arrested on August 21 and deported to- 
gether with his entire family. 

The president of the Central Consistory was arrested on 
October 23, 1943. The vice-president, Léon Meiss, former 
Councilor at the Court of Nancy, succeeded him as head 
of the Central Consistory. 

The turn of the Grand Rabbi of France came next. Ges- 
tapo agents came to the offices of the Central Consistory 
at Lyons in November 1943, thinking that they would find 
him there. He happened to be out of the office. Arrested 
six weeks later, in January 1944, he succeeded fortunately 
in escaping from the militiamen instructed to take him into 
custody. 

The Central Consistory named Auxiliary Grand Rabbi 
Jacob Kaplan temporary Grand Rabbi of France. 


II] 
MORAL AND MATERIAL AID 


Charity in the Camps 


Unmoved by protests, the Vichy Government implemented 
its program of anti-Jewish persecution. : 

The first urgent task facing the leaders of French Jewry 
was to procure for the Jews who had lost any chance to 
earn a living and were without resources, the means of con- 
tinuing to keep alive. Later there arose the necessity of 
providing, insofar as possible, for feeding internees in the 
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occupied and unoccupied zones, for taking care of children 
deprived of their parents, and for teaching new trades to 
those who could no longer exercise their former occupations. 
This task was accomplished thanks to intensified efforts by 
the already existing welfare organizations: the Federation 
of Jewish Societies of France, the Community for Aid to 
Refugees (CAR), OSE, ORT, HICEM, the Jewish Boy 
Scouts of France, the 4/liance Israélite Universelle, and the 
Center of Professional Reclassification, and thanks also to 
the creation of new welfare organizations such as the Society 
for Aiding the Evacuated Populations of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the Mutual Aid Society of French Jewry. All the Jew- 
ish welfare organizations had united in a Central Committee 
set up first at Vichy and later at Marseilles. 

The unhappy plight of foreign Jews, those in the camps 
as well as those in the labor battalions and reception centers, 
was also of grave concern to the leaders of French Jewry. 
The rabbis were the first to give to the internees the spiritual 
and material assistance they needed. For a time, in fact, 
they were the only ones authorized to visit the camps. The 
central committee of the Jewish Society for Mutual Aid 
created a camp committee, which aimed at centralizing the 
aid given the internees by the leading Jewish organizations, 
and maintained intimate contact with the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Aid in the Camps founded in December 1940. 
It included French and foreign welfare organizations, among 
which were the American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, the YMCA, the International Migration Service, the 
Quakers, etc. The Jews were not the only ones in the camp 
and labor battalions, which included thousands of “Aryans,” 
especially Spaniards. 

Following the example set by other religious faiths, the 
Jews created a chaplains service in April 1942. It was com- 
posed of a head chaplain, René Hirschler, Grand Rabbi of 
Strasbourg, regional chaplains, and auxiliary chaplains. It 
maintained contact with the Department of Social Service 
for Foreigners at Vichy. On a visit to this department, the 
head chaplain and Léon Meiss learned that a large-scale 
roundup of foreign Jews was being prepared for August 26, 
1942. They immediately notified all communities in the 
unoccupied zone. Thousands of Jews hid and were thus 
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able to escape arrest. In some places, the police found only 
12 percent of the Jews they had been instructed to apprehend. 


The duties of the chaplains were both spiritual and social. 
They organized religious services in the camps, taught Juda- 
ism to the children, and distributed food and clothing. They 
also made numerous requests to the proper authorities with 
a view to liberating certain internees, and obtained note- 

worthy results. The Jewish chaplains service and camp com- 

mittees extended their field of action to include young French 
Jews subject to the forced labor law. The law of February 
16, 1943 provided that all or a part of this term of forced 
labor be spent in Germany. The Germans, however, opposed 
the sending of Jews as laborers to Germany. They also 
refused to accept Jews in the Todt organization in France 
and in French factories managed by Germans. In accordance 
with instructions of the General Commissariat for Jewish 
- Affairs, young Jews simply by presenting their identification 
cards marked “Jew,”’ were selected for French factories situ- 
ated in France. 

Nevertheless after August 1943, French Jews called up 
for forced labor were sent to enterprises controlled by the 
Todt organization, under the command and administration 
of Frenchmen. In certain of these camps, such as Malaval 
- (Bouches-du Rhéne), Miramas (B.-du-Rhéne) et Noé (Haute- 
Garonne), they were treated with extreme harshness, living 
like convicts. When notified of this, the French authorities 
declared that they were powerless to improve conditions 
of the Jews in the camps. 

An organization was set up with a view to sending pack- 
ages to internees, foreign workers, and those doing forced 
labor. In November 1943, about a thousand individuals 
began monthly to send packages representing a total value 
of more than a hundred and fifty thousand francs. Mme. 
René Hirschler, wife of the head chaplain, became president 
of this society which rendered enormous services to our 
fellow Jews. On December 22, 1942, the head chaplain and 
his wife were deported. Rabbi Henri Schilli, a regional chap- 
_lain, became head chaplain. 


The law of November 29, 1941, creating the General Union 
of the Jews of France had, it may be recalled, ordered the 
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dissolution of all welfare organizations. The latter were 
therefore dissolved. But although officially merged in the 
General Union of the Jews of France, they succeeded in 
retaining their personnel and continued their work as in 
the past. It then became necessary for them to obtain the 
necessary financial resources in order to avoid having re- 
course to the measures provided by the law in question, 
which set up a special tax to be paid by the Jews and which 
had envisaged making use of the solidarity fund created by 
the law of July 22, 1941—which would have constituted a: 
new stage in the spoliation of Jewish wealth. 

It was decided to launch an intensive fund-raising cam- 
paign throughout the country. It took the name of the Fund 
of the Grand Rabbi of France; and André Weill, a member 
of the Central Consistory, became the guiding spirit of the 
campaign. It was launched among the Jews of France, 
especially those who had been evacuated to the unoccupied 
zone. Those in the occupied zone had had a fine of a billion 
francs inflicted on them in December 1941; and in order to 
raise this sum, they had been forbidden to dispose of any 
wealth they still possessed. The efforts of French Jewry 
were augmented thanks to the generous and untiring co- 
operation of the J. D.C., which pledged to double the 
amount collected. 

But from month to month the situation of the French 
Jews worsened. The Fund of the Grand Rabbi of France 
was no longer able to furnish the sums needed, and.so a tax 
was levied. It amounted to 120 francs per adult in the 
occupied zone and 360 francs in the unoccupied region. 
Nor was it possible to avoid using some of the funds from 
the sale of Jewish properties: this amounted to 80 million 
francs spent, in accordance with the law of July 22, 1941, 
for purposes of temporary administration. The )D37C <"dis 
rected in France by Jules Jeffroykin and Mautice Brener, 
assisted magnificently wherever and whenever French Jews 
were no longer in a position to raise the necessary money 
to relieve Jewish distress. The J. D. C. called upon Joseph 
Fisher, general secretary of the Keren Kayemeth and mem- 
ber of the Central Consistory, and Nahum Herman (de- 
ported), secretary of the Keren Hayesod, to devise ways 
and means of raising the necessary funds in France. After 
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April 1944, Joseph Fisher assumed the entire burden him- 
self. While aiding all needy Jews, especially foreign Jews 
who no longer dared to appear at the offices of the General 
Union of the Jews of France for fear of being arrested by 
the Germans, as had been the case in several different local- 
ities, the Fund of the Grand Rabbi of France and above all 
the J. D.C. placed considerable sums of money at the dis- 
posal of the underground welfare organizations. 


Underground Work 


It was not long before French Jewry realized that the 
only way of saving the Jews from deportation was to “Aryan- 
ize’ them. Efforts were at first concentrated on children 
whose parents had been deported since, as a result of the 
shift in families carried out by the Germans, these children 
likewise ran the risk of being arrested and deported. They 
received false identification cards, as did later those children 
whose parents requested it. Some were placed with non- 
Jewish families, others in schools, and still others in Christian 
institutions. 

Nowhere in France, however, could they enjoy real safety. 
Outside of France, especially in Switzerland, their safety 
was assured. Hence, secret convoys of children were organ- 
ized to that country. Young boys and girls, most of them 
members of the Jewish Boy Scouts of France, which had 
created a special department for this work known under 
the name of “The Sixth,” or belonging to the Zionist Youth 
‘Movement which had set up a similar movement under 
the name of “Physical Education,’ devoted themselves 
to this work. They procured false identification cards, inves- 
tigated villages where they might place children, visited 
those who were already there in families or institutions, set 
up connections between them and their parents, and organ- 
ized convoys which brought them secretly over the French- 
Swiss border. 

Several thousand children were thus saved, though not 
without terrible risks for those who took charge of the work. 
Of the 88 young men and women who did this underground 
work, 4 were slain and 26 deported. Among those who fell 
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were Marc Haguenau, general secretary of the Jewish Boy 
Scouts of France, who died on February 9, 1944 at the hos- 
pital of Grenoble, where the Germans had transported him 
in a severely wounded condition, claiming that he had fallen 
out of the window of the house in which they had kept him; 
David Donoff who died on June 27, 1944 in a hospital in 
Lyons as result of wounds, at the age of 24; and Marianne 
Cohn (called Colin), who was arrested at Annemasse with a 
convoy of children she was accompanying to Switzerland. 
She could have been freed as an “‘Aryan,”’ but insisted on 
remaining with her children and caring for them. Her body 
was found after the Liberation in a mass grave. She had been 
killed on July 8 at the age of 23. 


As the situation deteriorated, the Jews had no chance 
to escape except by changing their identity. Many decided 
to do so. This method, however, did not always succeed, 
especially in the case of men, since there was always the 
risk of medical inspection. This extensive camouflage was 
possible thanks to the sympathy and understanding of the 
general population. 


Help of the French Population 


A large number of Frenchmen: priests, ministers, free- 
thinkers, intellectuals, manufacturers, workers, and peasants 
of both sexes, did their utmost to find havens for the hunted 
Jews, considering it their imperative duty to help them. The 
persecutions had shocked the innate sentiments of justice 
and humanity of the French people. To this must be added 
the profound hatred felt toward the forces of occupation, 
for all the harm they were doing to the country. 


In July 1942, after the tragic scenes in the Vélodrome 
d’Hiver, the Cardinals and Archbishops of the occupied zone 
sent a memorandum to Marshal Pétain in which they 
wrote: 


“... We cannot stifle the cry of our country. We raise 
our voices in the name of humanity and. Christian principles 
to protest in favor of the inalienable rights of the human 
being. 
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“This is also a passionate appeal to pity for these terrible 
sufferings, especially those affecting so many mothers and 
ehildrenwi3 13° 

On August 20, 1942, the Council of the Protestant Federa- 
tion, under the signature of its president, Pastor Marc 
Boegner, wrote to Marshal Pétain protesting against the 
deportation of Jews and the inhuman manner in which orders 
for these deportations were being carried out: 


“,..France’s stubborn loyalty to her traditions of human 
generosity and spiritual nobility, even and especially dur- 
ing the tragic days through which she has been living for 
the past two years, remains one of the basic reasons for the 
respect which many other nations continue to feel for her. 
As vice-president of the Oecumenical Council of the Chris- 
tian Churches, embracing all the important Christian sects, 
apart from the Roman Catholic Church, I cannot refrain 
from conveying to you the profound emotion felt by the 
churches of Switzerland, Sweden, and the United States, 
at the news of what is going on at this very moment in 
France and which is known to the entire world. 


“I beseech you, Monsieur le Maréchal, to take the requisite 
measures to prevent France from inflicting upon herself a 
moral defeat, the consequences of which would be incalcu- 
Ble... 2” 

At Lyons, an organization known as the ‘“‘Christian Friend- 
-ship” was formed in 1941 and headed by Catholics and 
Protestants, in order to help persecuted Jews and place 
their children in Christian institutions, with a pledge of the 
ecclesiastical authorities not to convert any of the children. 
At the time of the deportations of August 1942, families 
arrested in the unoccupied zone were able either to take 
their children with them or to give them over to a Jewish 
or non-Jewish institution. About 100 children were en- 
trusted to the OSE at Lyons. But as a result of a counter- 
order from Vichy, the police chief of Lyons demanded 
them on September 1, 1942 and informed the OSE that 
he would come for them that very afternoon. A freight 
car was waiting in the station to be attached to a train 
of deportees which was to bring them to the occupied zone. 
The “Christian Friendship” took these children under its 
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wing, so that when the police appeared at the OSE office, 
the children were no longer there. For this, sanctions were 
taken against the Rev. Father Chaillet, one of the leaders 
of “Christian Friendship,” who was kept for a time under 
house arrest. 


In both Catholic and Protestant churches, men of religion 
publicly expressed the emotion which these tragic events 
had provoked in the country. Pastoral letters were read to 
the faithful. (See below Supplementary Document No. 3, the 
letter of the Bishop of Montauban.) 


Much earlier, at the end of 1941, Paul Claudel, the 
great Catholic writer and Ambassador of France, had written 
to the Grand Rabbi of France to tell him of “the disgust, 
horror, and indignation,” which all good Frenchmen felt in 


the face of the anti-Jewish persecutions. (See Supplementary 
Document, No. 4.) 


Political leaders insisted on expressing to the Grand Rabbi 
of France and the Central Consistory, either by letter or 
orally, their profound sympathy before this “flouting of 
human rights and French traditions.’’ (See the letter of Jules 
Jeanneney, president of the Senate, and Edouard Herriot, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies in Supplementary 
Document No. 5.) 


Jews in the Resistance Movement 


Jews did not disguise themselves only to seek safety. They 
became “‘Aryans” in order to fight more effectively against 
the enemy. A great many of them took an active part in 
the resistance movements. In 1942, at the initiative of the 
Zionist Youth of Toulouse, a group called ‘Jewish Armed 
Forces” was created and placed under the orders of the 
Zionist Organization of France which, from 1943 on, had 
sections in the principal cities of France under the name of 
A.J. (Jewish Army). In the beginning, their task was to 
send young Jews eager to enlist in the Palestinian armed 
forces or those of General de Gaulle into Spain. Later the 
A.J. became a combat unit within France itself, taking the 
name of O.J.C. (Jewish Organizations of Combat). In Jan- 
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uary 1944, it created a maguis group in the mountains of 
Tarn. This was the Jewish squad of the Free Corps of the 
Black Mountain. Several German divisions attacked them 
in July. Lieutenant Raymond Lévy, known as Leblond, 
leader of this squad, was taken prisoner and executed. But 
the group re-formed almost immediately afterwards, partic- 
ipating in the battles which occurred after Allied troops 
landed on the Mediterranean at St.-Pons and Mouline, and 
taking many prisoners. 

The Jewish Boy Scouts of France also participated in the 
armed struggle, joining the O.J.C. They had their maquis 
in the Tarn mountains at Lamalquiére and Sarrié. The group 
at Sarrié, consisting of very orthodox young people, was a 
kind of secret Yeshiva, which did not, however, neglect 
military training. The group at Lamalquiére, a splendid 
fighting force, was led by Lieutenant Roger (Cahen). About 
50 non-Jews were members of this force. It became so num- 
erous that it formed a company with three sections, under 
the command of Captain Robert Gamzon (known as Lagnes), 
national head of the Jewish Boy Scouts of France. The 
company took the name of Marc Haguenau, in memory of 
the general secretary of the Jewish Boy Scouts of France, 
who had been killed by the Germans in Grenoble. On Aug- 
ust 19, 1944, these troops attacked an armored train at 
Mazamet (Tarn). After a twenty-four hour battle, the Ger- 
mans were beaten and surrendered. Considerable booty and 
about fifty prisoners were taken. “You are surrendering 
to a Jew,” said Lieutenant Roger to the German commander. 
As a result of this exploit, Mazamet was liberated by the 
Marc Haguenau Company. 

The Jewish Boy Scouts took part in the capture of Castres 
and paraded with the other troops through the liberated 
city. 

The Marc Haguenau Company joined forces with the 
First French Army and fought in the Belfort region where 
it suffered heavy losses. 


Young Jewish Communists formed free corps in various 
cities throughout the country. In Paris, Michel Rayman, 
member of the F.P.P. (Francs-Tireurs et Partisans), took 
part in August 1943 in the execution of General von Schauem- 
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burg and in September 1943 in that of Julius Ritter, head 
of the organization sending forced labor to Germany. Ray- 
man paid with his life for his heroism—on March 21, 1944, 
he was shot at the age of 19. 

Two companies, the Michel Rayman, named after the 
above, and the Marcel Langer fought actively in the battles 
for the liberation of Paris. 


On August 19, a Jewish combat group proceeded in auto- 
mobiles to liberate the camp at Drancy. To arrive there it 
had to pass through a German cordon surrounding the cap- 
ital. At Drancy, they were pleasantly surprised to find the 
camp free of Germans and for the past three days under 
the protection of the Red Cross, as a result of an agreement 
reached between the Swedish Consul and the German Com- 
mander of Greater Paris. The Red Cross was preparing to 
free the internees but forty of them had been taken away as 
hostages by the hateful torturer Bruner. The last convoy 
of deportees to leave Drancy had departed in July 1941 and 
included 400 children. Another convoy was scheduled for 
August 13 but did not leave because of what ensued. 1,800: 
internees thus regained their freedom. 

In addition to these young people who considered it a 
matter of honor to fight as Jews, there were others who 
entered the Resistance movement and fought under a false 
name side by side with their comrades of other faiths. Many 
of them distinguished themselves and died as heroes. The 
head of liaison for the Southern zone was a Jew, Gilles Lévy 
de Souza, known as Chambrey. He was arrested and ex- 
ecuted by the Germans in 1944, at the age of 22. In Septem- 
ber 1944, on his first visit to Lyons, General de Gaulle paid 
tribute to his memory. It was likewise the Jew, Maurice 
Loebenberg, known as Cachoud, who in 1944 reorganized 
the supply of false identification papers for the National 
Liberation Movement, furnishing tens of thousands of food 
cards, work cards, demobilization notices, and all the other 
necessary documents. Arrested on July 17, he underwent 
terrible torture. He was 28 years old. 


It was a young Jewish woman, Paula, who stole the plans 
for the launching platforms of the V-1 bombs and those of 
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the underground Gestapo in Paris. The Germans deported 
her in August 1944 together with the hostages of Drancy. 

The Central Consistory under the presidency of Léon 
Meiss took an increasingly active part in all kinds of under- 
ground work: supplying false identification papers, removing 
children to safety in Switzerland, and maintaining contact 
with the leaders of the fighting groups of the underground. 
' The latter, a new form of activity, became its principal task 
in 1944. 

But the Gestapo was watching, and the Central Consistory 
felt itself in danger. Toward the end of May, the head of 
the Lyons Gestapo, accompanied by three police officers, 
visited the offices of the Consistory to find out what was 
going on there. : 

On June 13, the German police swooped down on the Lyons 
synagogue on Quai Tilsit, arresting the officiating rabbi, the 
secretary, the caretaker, and a few members of the congre- 
gation who were present. 

The Central Consistory then decided to close its offices 
and enter boldly upon underground work. Two or three 
days later, militiamen and followers of Doriot occupied its 
headquarters. The few members of the Consistory who re- 
mained at their post held meetings in private houses or 
cafés. 

The formation of the C.R.I.F.—Representative Commit- 
tee of the Jews of France—dates from these heroic days. 
The Central Consistory, the French Social Welfare Organ- 
izations, the Zionist Organization, the Federation of Jewish 
Societies, the Bund, the Jewish Communists, the Union of 
Jews for Resistance and Aid, and the Action Committee of 
Jewish Youth came together and set up a united front against 
the enemy, under the chairmanship of Léon Meiss. 

Their meetings were not without danger. Leaving one of 
them, Léon Meiss barely escaped arrest at the hands of men 
armed with tommy-guns who had come to get him. The 
meeting had ended a few minutes before. 

The temporary Grand Rabbi of France, Jacob Kaplan, 
was arrested on August 1 in the street by three members of 
the French Popular Party working for the German police. 
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They searched his home hoping to find proof of underground 
work, and questioned him at length. But not having dis- 
covered anything after having detained him for several hours, 
they decided to release him without handing him over to 
the Germans. 


Religious Life 


Religious life under the occupation deserves a special 
section. Officially, the Germans did not attack religion, 
but in practice synagogues were destroyed or damaged by 
bombs and grenades. Scrolls of the Law were mutilated 
and trampled underfoot; Jews praying in synagogues were 
assaulted and many arrested; and numerous rabbis were 
deported. 

At the outset of the occupation, some synagogues were 
completely razed, especially in Alsace-Lorraine, including 
the great Strasbourg Synagogue. During 1941, frequent at- 
tacks were made against religious institutions. Bombs dam- 
aged the Jewish Reformed Temple in Marseilles in May, 
that of Vichy in August, and that of Paris in October. 

In Paris, seven synagogues were despoiled during the 
night of October 2, 1941. Fortunately, there were no 
human casualties but considerable material damage was 
caused in many places. 

Throughout 1942, there was a series of assaults on Jews 
who had gathered in their houses of worship. Thus in June, 
about thirty young people armed with clubs and iron bars 
broke into the synagogue on Rue Dubouchage at Nice, 
beating those they found inside and injuring many, destroy- | 
ing religious objects, and tearing to pieces a Scroll of the 

aw. 

At Paris, on the night of July 20, six members of the 
French Popular Party broke open the door of the synagogue 
on Rue de la Victoire and, after beating up the caretaker, 
defiled the altar, mutilated the Scroll, and trampled on it. 

The right of asylum in synagogues was not respected. 
When in August the French police hunted down foreign Jews 
to send them into camps, hundreds of individuals sought 
refuge in houses of worship, especially in Lyons and Toulouse. 
At Lyons, Jews remained in the synagogue for several weeks, 
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sleeping on benches and fed by the Jewish community. 
Thanks to the devotion of the heads of the synagogue and 
of charitable individuals, many of the women, children, and 
sick people were placed in individual homes or institutions. 
To justify this influx of Jews into the synagogue in the eyes 
of the authorities, a letter of the Grand Rabbi of France 
ordered public prayers to be held day and night in view 
of the sorrows visited upon Jewry; and a notice to that 
effect was posted at the entrance of the synagogue. The 
police, who were not unaware of what was going on, visited 
the place to investigate and seemed at first unwilling to 
take any action. But on the night of October 20, they 
broke into the building and arrested all foreign Jews found 
there—about fifty people in all. The next day, Jacques 
Helbronner, president of the Central Consistory, protested 
energetically to the chief of police. As a result, most of the 
individuals arrested were released. 

The next year, on Wednesday, August 25, 1943, some 
twenty militiamen rushed into the synagogue at Toulouse, 
forbade anyone present to leave, proceeded to question 
them, seized them, and announced that in the morning 
they would be executed in reprisal for an attack on a mili- 
tiaman. All night the condemned prayed before the open 
Ark of the Covenant, Rabbi Mosse leading them in services. 
At daybreak, at the insistence of the rabbi, a priest was 
permitted to visit them. He intervened in their behalf, 
but it was not until the beginning of the afternoon that 
the chief of police came and issued orders to free them. 

On October 9, Yom Kippur, the Gestapo appeared at 
the synagogue of Enghien-les-Bains near Paris during the 
morning service. All the worshippers, numbering 35, were 
arrested and taken in cars to the Kommandantur. Several 
of them were then sent to Drancy. 

On December 10, grenades were hurled into the synagogue 
of Lyons during a Friday evening service, wounding ten 
worshippers, men and women. 

Despite all these attacks, religious services were held reg- 
ularly in the communities. It was only after the Gestapo 
began to make arrests within the houses of worship that 
some of them were closed. In Lyons, services were held 
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every morning and evening until June 13, 1944, when the 
officiating rabbi, the secretary, the caretaker, and several 
members of the congregation were arrested in the synagogue 
building. The synagogue itself was occupied shortly there- 
after by gangs of militiamen and members of the Doriot 
party. At Paris, services took place almost without inter- 
ruption, with the Grand Rabbi of Paris, Julien Weill, who 
remained in the capital during the German occupation, 
officiating. 

Rabbis were naturally in a particularly exposed position 
since their religious duties kept them in the public eye. As 
early as 1942, four of them were searched by the police. 
According to the reply of the Secretary of State for the 
Interior to the letter of protest of the Grand Rabbi of France, 
the police were said to have discovered documents proving 
that members of the rabbinate’ were in contact with the 
Independent Order of B’nai B’rith. The Grand Rabbi then 
declared that the Order of B’nai B’rith was entirely inde- 
pendent of the two rites of world freemasonry. The rabbis 
involved were no longer molested after that. 

But soon arrests of rabbis began in various communities. 
Eighteen French rabbis were deported: four of them, in- 
cluding Rabbi Wiener, Grand Rabbi of Belgium, were more 
than 75 years old. One rabbi was shot: Samuel Weiss, chap- 
lain of the Jewish Youth and maguis groups, appointed in 
January 1944 assistant to the temporary Grand Rabbi of 
France. He was arrested and executed as he was about to 
return to his post on the fighting front. 


A seminary student aged 26, Aaron Wolf, who was just 
about to become a rabbi, was shot on May 19, 1944, while 
he was staying temporarily on a Jewish farm in Saint- 
Germain (Ain), together with some other young Jews who 
were there and to whom he was giving courses in religious 
instruction. 

Rabbi Abraham Deutsch, evacuated with his community 
of Bischeim (Bas-Rhin) to Limoges, was arrested three times. 
Five other rabbis succeeded in escaping the agents of the 
Gestapo. Several rabbis, prevented from exercising their 
religious functions, joined the Maguis as chaplains. 
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Important work was done in providing education for the 
youth. Courses in adult education were started and corre- 
spondence courses were instituted for young people in regions 
where there were no teachers. Works on religious instruc- 
tion were published, such as Hillel and Fudaism by Aimé 
Palliére, reading guides, and a Hebrew grammar for begin- 
ners by Rabbi Joseph Bloch. A new edition of a prayer-book 
in French translation was begun but interrupted, due to the 
shortage of paper. Finally, at the initiative of the education 
committee created by the executive committee of the Zion- 
ist Organization, a Hebrew language manual, Hayenu, was 
published. 

To give Jews courage and confidence in the future, the 
Grand Rabbi of France issued a number of religious messages 
and statements on the occasion of the high holidays and in 
other circumstances. But he did not receive permission to 
publish a religious paper. On several occasions, he renewed 
his request for such permission to the Vichy authorities. 
The latter refused on the grounds of a “scarcity of paper.” 

The Rabbinical School, headed by Grand Rabbi Maurice 
Liber, continued to train future rabbis. Evacuated to Vichy 
during the war, it was set up after the defeat at Clermont- 
Ferrand, and later at Lyons. A school preparing students 
for the Rabbinical School was opened at Limoges. 

But after forced labor was introduced and young people 
were hunted by the police, many students were forced to 
interrupt their studies, and many, concealing their identity, 
joined the maquis. 

Shehitah was kept up in a great many communities and 
Matzoh was made each year to celebrate the Passover fes- 
tival. These religious activities were maintained despite all 
‘the risks and dangers involved. They were, in a sense, the 
flag of Judaism unfurled above the battlefield. 

-For war raged constantly, an inexorable underground war, 
with sudden blows falling on all Jews, especially those who 
admitted that they were Jews. They lived dangerously from 
day to day, by the grace of God. When they left they did 
‘not know if they would return to their homes. When they 
returned, they wondered whether they would find their 
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families there. When they went to bed, they did not know 
if they would be arrested during the night. When their 
doorbell rang unexpectedly, they prepared for ‘the worst. 
If an automobile stopped in front of their house, their 
hearts beat faster. If a member of the family was late in 
coming home, uneasiness quickly became mortal terror. 


There came a moment, at the beginning of 1944, when 
there was no longer any doubt that the Hitlerite program 
called for the extermination of French Jewry by deportations 
and massacres. This program was applied with increasing 
harshness. Gestapo agents and their French henchmen re- 
doubled their efforts. They laid hands now on one commu-' 
nity, now on another. Entire Jewish communities, or what 
was left of them, were arrested. At Nancy and Poitiers, 
rabbis and their congregations were whisked away together. 
The hunt was on for the Jews of Bordeaux, Brive, and Vichy. 
At Paris and Lyons, the German tactics were first to weaken 
the Jews numerically, and then to deport the survivors at 
a single stroke. 


Arrests and assassinations of Jews went on daily. Victor 
Basch, honorary professor at the Sorbonne and former pres- 
ident of the League of the Rights of Man, was executed at 
Lyons in January 1944 by militiamen; his wife suffered the 
same fate. Georges Mandel, a former cabinet minister, was 
handed over to the militiamen on July 7 by the prison 
authorities; the next day he was struck down in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau. At Lyons, at the end of July, 400 militia- 
men and Doriot followers working for the German police, 
launched a manhunt for Jews. The Allied landing on the 
beaches of Normandy had provoked the Nazis’ rage. 


Now French Jews were in a most tragic plight. Already 
100,000 had been deported and 10,000 slain. If German 
occupation were to continue for some time to come, how 
many more tens of thousands of Jewish victims would be 
added to the ghastly toll? : 

Then suddenly came the victorious advance of the Allied 
armies and the liberation of France! French Jewry, render- 
ing thanks to God for the salvation of the country, cele- 
brated at the same time its own liberation. All the Jews 
left in France were literally men reprieved from death. 
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IV 
THE PRESENT TASKS OF FRENCH JEWRY 


After liberation, the Grand Rabbi of France, Isaiah 
Schwartz; the president of the Central Consistory, Léon 
Meiss; members of the Central Consistory and the C.R.I.F.; 
and the heads of the French Jewish welfare organizations 
returned to Paris. 

A member of the Central Consistory, René Mayer, is at 
present Minister of Public Works and Transport in- the 
Government of General de Gaulle. The president of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle, Professor René Cassin, is vice- 
president of the Council of State. 

An ordinance of August 9, 1944 of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the French Republic, concerning the re-establish- 
ment of republican laws, declared null and void all acte 
setting up or applying any discrimination whatever in ths 
case of Jews. The General Union of the Jews of France ' 
was therefore dissolved. Jewish welfare organizations re- 
formed and resumed work on an autonomous basis. 

Liberation set in relief the extent of the tragedy which 
had befallen French Jewry. A third of the Jewish population 
had been either deported or murdered. Those who remained 
had lost their material resources; their property was in the 
hands of administrators, their commercial holdings in the 
hands of temporary administrators or of “Aryans” who had 
purchased them. A good many Frenchmen had not hesi- 
tated to participate in unjust measures directed against 
the Jews and had acquired the latter’s property. Moreover, 
almost all the Parisian Jews returning from the Southern 
zone had lost their apartment and house furnishings, the 
Germans having looted the homes of deportees and those 
who had gone to Unoccupied France, and their apartments 
having been rented to “Aryan” tenants. As the result, tens 
of thousands of Jews found themselves homeless, and about 
twenty thousand of them were forced to approach the Jew- 
ish welfare organizations for assistance. 


Twenty synagogues had been destroyed, including the 
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magnificent structure at Strasbourg. Ten others, occupied 
by the Germans, the militiamen or Doriot men, had been 
profaned and looted, including those of Metz, Bordeaux, 
and Lyons. Still others were partially ruined as a result of 
attacks. 


Several thousand children had been hidden in institutions 
with Christian families; and it became urgent to bring them 
back to a Jewish environment, especially since some of them 
had been converted or had been approached with a view 
to being converted. 


Some adults had likewise been influenced by the religious 
propaganda of a few Catholic and Protestant clergymen who 
had taken advantage of the persecution of the Jews to at- 
tract desperate souls to their faith. 


Despite the lack of rabbis, most of the communities had 
been reorganized. One of the first tasks of the welfare organ- 
ization dealing with the youth has been to open childrens’ 
homes. A great majority of the children are at present 
either with their families or, in the case of deportees, in 
' Jewish institutions. To hasten the return of those who are 
still in non-Jewish environments, a Committee for Jewish 
Children had just been formed comprising all the agencies 
interested in this problem. 


The Government has issued various ordinances with re- 
spect to the restitution of Jewish property: that of October 
16, 1944 concerning real estate in the hands of administra- 
tors; that of November 14, 1944 concerning property in 
the hands of temporary administrators and the return of 
Jews to apartments from which they had been evicted; and 
that of April 21, 1945 concerning goods sold by temporary 
administrators. But the return of Jews to their apartments 
and the restitution of their businesses have met with resis- 
tance on the part of the present occupants and possessors. 
The latter have formed groups which have staged demon- 
strations with a view to opposing forcibly the application 
of these ordinances. ; 

On June 6, 1945, the Minister of the Interior dissolved 
these organizations and announced that in the future all 
groups pursuing anti-Semitic activities would be dissolved. 

The defeat of Hitlerism has liberated the survivors among 
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our unfortunate co-religionists who were interned in camps 
in Germany or in German-occupied countries. In accordance 
with a government measure, all Jews, French and non-French, 
who were deported from France will be repatriated. Un- 
fortunately those who return are few in number. Up to 
now, none of the deported rabbis has come back; some of 
them are no longer alive and we are without news of the 
others. 

Léon Blum, former Prime Minister and leader of the 
Socialist Party, a political deportee, recently returned 
to France. 

Despite the diminished resources at its disposal as a result 
of the disappearance of part of its élite and the general 
impoverishment of the population, French Jewry has under- 
taken to accomplish the tremendous task of religious, spir- 
itual, social, and material reconstruction incumbent upon it. 


Vv 
NORTH AFRICA 


The Jews of Algeria were the first victims of Vichy legis- 
lation. A law of October 7, 1940 abrogated the decree of 
the Government of National Defense known as the Cré- 
mieux Decree which, on October 24, 1870, had accorded 
French citizenship to native Jews of Algeria. The law pro- 
viding for a Statute of the Jews of October 3, 1940 preceded 
it, but it appeared in the Official Fournal on October 18, 
several days after the abrogation of the Crémieux Decree. 


Those Jews who had received the Legion of Honor for 
military deeds, the Military Medal, or the Croix de Guerre 
retained their political status as French citizens. The others 
were placed on the same footing as native Moslems in the 
matter of political rights and on the same level as French 
Jews in the matter of civil rights. Thus they found them- 
selves in a position inferior to that of the native Moslems 
by virtue of the racial laws, which imposed upon them all 
sorts of disabilities which the native Moslems did not have 
to suffer. Measures taken against the Jews in Metropolitan 
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France were applied to those in Algeria. According to the 
census of 1941, the Jewish population in Algeria numbered 
116,885: including 34,742 in the département of Alger, 15,413 
in the département of Oran, 25,614 in the département of 
Constantine, and 6,115 in the southern territory. 

Since the proportion of Jews in the total population of 
Algeria was much greater than in that of Metropolitan 
France, the maintenance of the same numerus clausus per- 
centage affected the Algerian Jews even more adversely. 
Furthermore, since the native Jews had for the most part 
a higher level of education than did the other natives the 
number of employees and functionaries dismissed from gov- 
ernment service—teachers, policemen, letter-carriers, postal 
employees, etc., and from public utilities companies such as 
railroad, streetcar, gas, electricity and water:companies, was 
proportionately higher. In Algeria more than 3,000 Jews 
lost their positions. 

The numerus clausus in the school system which in Metro- 
politan France was only applied to higher education, was 
extended ih North Africa to the secondary and primary 
school system. This state of affairs lasted from October 7, 
1941 to March 31, 1943. 


The American landing in November 1942 did not signify 
the re-establishment of republican laws. General Giraud, 
High Commissioner in North Africa, not only did not re- 
establish the Crémieux Decree; on the contrary, he confirmed 
its abrogation in his speech of March 14, 1943 when he 
declared that the Vichy laws denoting racial discrimination 
had been abrogated. He asserted: “In the same spirit of 
eliminating racial discrimination, the Crémieux Decree, 
which in 1870 had set up a difference between native Moslems 
and Jews, has been abrogated.” 

It was not until October 21, 1943 that the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation proclaimed that ‘“‘the Cré- 
mieux Decree remains in force.” 

After the November 1942 landing, Jews were mobilized. 
But despite their protests and their oft-repeated desire to 
serve France with arms in their hands, they were sent to 
work camps rather than to combat units. It was not until 
March 1943 that they obtained the right to be treated like 
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all other mobilized Frenchmen in Algeria. As for those who 
were in labor battalions, after May 1943 they were sent 
into the French Expeditionary Corps. Very many Jews 
volunteered for service in the free corps. A Jew, Lieutenant 
Pierre Rosenthal, serving in the free corps, died a hero near 
Mateur in Tunisia while fighting with eighteen men against 
two enemy companies. 

A shock troop secretly formed before the arrival of the 
Americans occupied the principal public buildings in Algeria 
at the moment of the landing. It was composed of 600 men, 
nearly 500 of whom were Jews, as were most of the officers. 


As for our fellow-Jews in French Morocco and Tunisia, 
they are still governed by personal statute; that is to say, 
they are subjects of the Sultan or of the Bey. According 
to a declaration of Xavier Vallat, General Commissar for 
Jewish Affairs, there were 160,000 Jews in Morocco and 50- 
60,000 in Tunisia at the outbreak of the war. There was no 
German occupation of Algeria or Morocco; and the Axis 
occupation of Tunisia lasted six months. 


Supplementary Documents 


(1) Excerpts from the letter of Grand Rabbi Facob Kaplan to Xavier 
Vallat, General Commissar for Fewish Affairs, dated Fuly 31, 
1941, 


... Since it is a great honor for me to belong to Judaism, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity of making an official declaration 
to that effect. Nevertheless, I am well aware that it is not to honor 
them that you are forcing Jews, under penalty of very severe 
punishment, to reply to your questionnaire, but that it is in order 
to inflict exceptional measures upon them, measures which denote 
that being a Jew is something disreputable. 

- For.a pagan or an atheist to defame Judaism is not strange. He 
is certainly wrong but not illogical in acting thus. But on the part 
of a Christian, does not such an attitude appear spiritually illogical 
as well as ungrateful? 

Need I recall that the Jewish religion is the mother of the Chris- 
tian religion, and that before Christianity it proclaimed the exist- 
ence of the true God—one God, Creator of the heaven and the 
earth and of all mankind; human brotherhood—all men having 
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descended from their common father, Adam; respect for the human 
person—God having created man in His image; love of one’s 
neighbor—the Mosaic law ordering men to love their neighbor as 
themselves; and the Ten Commandments—the moral and religious 
charter of civilized humanity? 

It would be easy for me to continue with this enumeration. Allow 
me only to assert—and for me it is the most precious of assertions— 
that most of the great religious and moral ideas of our time have 
been taught to Jews and non-Jews by the Old Testament, the Book 
of Israel. 

Would I convince you more profoundly of the high value of the 
Mosaic law and the Jewish religion by citing as witnesses the 
greatest French writers? For they have paid a magnificent tribute 
to Judaism. 

Pascal said: The Law of Israel is the oldest and most perfect. 

Bossuet said: That Law is holy and righteous. 

Fénelon said: The Jewish people formed the ideal religious society. 

Montesquieu said: The Jewish religion is an old trunk which 
has produced two branches that have covered the earth. 

Rousseau said: The Mosaic Law has withstood the test of time. 

Chateaubriand said: The Law of Sinai is the Law of all peoples. 

Guizot said: The Ten Commandments bind together religion 
and morality. 


Renan said: Israel was the stalk on which was grafted the faith 
of the human race. 


_ Will you reply that it is not their religion but their race that you 
hold against the Jews? Expressly questioning the use of the term 
“race” as applied to the Jews, may I ask you the following: do you 
really think, Monsieur le Commissaire, that it is a crime to belon 
to the “Jewish race,” the race of Jesus and the Apostles? Have 
you forgotten that Jesus was circumcized like every son of Israel 
and that the date of his circumcision has been kept in the civil 
calendar, which every year celebrates it as January 1? 

Do you not realize that when you attack the “Jewish race,” 
you assail at the same time the founders of Christianity? Listen 
to what the Catholic writer, Léon Bloy, has to say: “Suppose that 
people around you constantly talked of your father and mother in 
terms of the greatest contempt and referred to them only with 
insults and outrageous jibes—how would you feel? Well, that is 
what happened to Our Lord Jesus Christ. We forget, or rather do 
not care to remember, that our God made into man is a Jew, the 
Jew par excellence, the Lion of Judah; that His Mother is a Jewess, 
the flower of the Jewish race; that the Apostles were Jews as were 
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all the Prophets; and finally, that our entire sacred Liturgy has 
been taken from Jewish books. If that is so, how can one measure 
the outrageousness and blasphemy involved in slandering the Jew- 
gshieracer 

The Jewish race, finally, is that of the Patriarchs: Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, three great Jews whom our non-Jewish country- 
men honor in their cathedrals and churches and of whom they are 
proud to be the spiritual descendants. 

Is is therefore a crime to belong to the Jewish race? On the 
pty, according to the Christian liturgy itself, it is a badge of 
glory. 

But perhaps I have illusions concerning the excellence of the 
Jewish “race” because I myself am a Jew? I might think so, if I 
did not have to support me and assure me that I am not mistaken, 
such eminent Christians as Ignatius de Loyola, founder of the 
Jesuit Order, who wished that he were a Jew in order to resemble 
Jesus more; and Pope Pius XI who said: “We are spiritually 
Semites.” 

Or would you prefer that I quote great French writers on this 


point? Here are a few: 


Lacordaire spoke of “the magnificent graces which the Jewish 
people received in the realm of the spirit.” 
De Sacy said: “... I think that this little Jewish people... is 


the greatest of the peoples, the noblest of families in the human 


family, the race truly chosen by God.” 


In answering the questionnaire, I have noted. my military serv- 


ices ... I am convinced that the overwhelming aos of my 


co-religionists have served the Fatherland with the same love and 


devotion. Nothing has therefore caused us greater sorrow than 
to see doubts cast on our patriotism. The participation of the Jews 


} 


in the War from 1939-1940 cannot yet be accurately ascertained; 
but when the final story is written, it will reveal that the Jews 
have done their duty like all other French citizens. 

But our participation in World War I is well known. It was 
officially expressed in the name of the French Government by 


César Campinchi, Navy Minister, on June 19, 1938, at the inaugu- 


ration of the Monument to the Jews at Douaumont. M. Campinchi 


declared: “Of the 190,000 Jews in France and Algeria, 32,000 were 
-mobilized and 6,500 killed; 12,000 foreign Jews volunteered to 


defend our country which had given them refuge, and more than 


2,000 of them were killed fighting in the ranks of the Foreign 


Legion.” 


As for the patriotism of the Jews, allow me to cite only two of a 


long list of tributes by great French writers: 
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First, this moving confession by Maximeidu Camp: “It has been 
said and I have said myself that the Jews had only an incomplete 
notion of the Fatherland ... Forgive me for having said so.” 

Then this phrase of Maurice Barrés, on the occasion of the heroic 
death of Grand Rabbi Abraham Bloch, killed on August 29, 1914 
as he was carrying a crucifix to a dying French soldier: “The old 
rabbi presenting to the dying soldier the immortal sign of Christ ~ 
on the Cross is an image that will not die.” 

Alas! In 1941, the anti-Jewish exceptional laws as well as the 
anti-Semitic campaign launched against us ae that the image 
which Barrés thought deathless has quickly been effaced. 

Let me finish with a phrase from a French author who is today 
very popular, and Ponts so: Charles Péguy. The “National Rev- 
olution” is fond of quoting his writings and of calling them the 
very voice of France. Péguy wrote: “The anti-Semites do not know 
the Jews.” 

As between the writers mentioned in the course of this letter 
and who represent the élite of French thought, and the anti-Semites 
“who do not know the Jews,” can any sincere Frenchman hesitate? 
I cannot but think that that is likewise your sentiment and that 
you recognize with me that the day on which reason again comes 
into her own (and she wil/ come into her own in this land of Des- 
cartes and Bergson), anti-Semitism will lose out ... 


(2) Reply of the General Commissariat for Fewish Affairs to the 
letter of Rabbi Kaplan, dated August 5, 1941. 


Vichy, August 5, 1941 
Rabbi J. Kaplan 
2 bis, Rue Carnot 
Cusset 


Dear Rabbi: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July 31 
in which you quoted to me a certain number of texts which are of 
course quite well known. They would never have been refuted in 
any French legislation if there had not been, during the past few 
years, an invasion of our territory by a host of Jews having no 
ties with our civilization. 

I do not intend to refute in detail a certain number of your argu- 
ments, in particular the statistics you give of the Jews who have 
entered the armed forces and died for France. That is a matter 
which deserves too much respect to become the object of a contro- 
versy. Let me simply point out that in the Government’s attitude 
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there is no anti-Semitism, simply the application of reasons ot 
state. 
Please be assured, Rabbi, of my genuine regard. 


Signed: JaRNIEU 
For the General Commissaire 
By his Chef de Cabinet 


(3) Letter of Monsignor the Bishop of Montauban on respect for 
the human person. 


My very dear Brethren: 

Painful and at times horrible scenes are occurring in France— 
though France is not responsible for them. 

At Paris tens of thousands of Jews have been treated with the 
most savage barbarism. And now our provinces have witnessed 
an even more heart-breaking spectacle: families are broken: up, 
men and women are being treated like cattle and sent to unknown 
destinations where they face the gravest dangers. 

On behalf of my outraged Christian conscience, I raise my voice 
in protest and I assert that all men, Aryans and non-Aryans, are 
brothers because they have been created by the same God; that 
all men, whatever their race or religion, have the right to be re- 
-spected by individuals and states. 

The present anti-Semitic measures flout human dignity and 
violate the most sacred rights of the human person and family. — 
May God console and fortify those who are being unjustly per- 
-secuted; may He grant to the world a true and lasting peace, based 
on justice and charity. 
Signed: Pierre Marie 
Bishop of Montauban 


To be read without comment at all masses, in all churches and 
chapels of the diocese on Sunday, August 30, 1942. 


(4) Letter of Paul Claudel to Rabbi Kaplan. 


Chateau de Brangues 
Morestel 

December 24, 1941 
On Christmas Eve 


Sir: 
My good friend, Vladimir d’Ormesson, has just given me your 


address. : 
I must write you and tell you that all good Frenchmen, especially 
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the Catholics, feel disgust, horror and indignation at the sight of 
the injustices, persecutions, and ill-treatment of all kinds now 
being visited upon our Jewish compatriots. I have had frequent 
contacts with Jews of all nations, and I have always found in 
them not only open minds but also generous and kindly hearts. 
I am proud to have many Jewish friends. A Catholic cannot for- 
get that Israel has always been the oldest Son of promise as today 
it is the oldest Son of sorrow. But “blessed are those who suffer 
persecution for Justice.” May God protect and bless Israel on 
this road to redemption! “I shall not always be angered,” said the 
Lord through the mouth of his prophet. 
Please accept my sincerest regards. 


Signed: Pau, CLAUDEL 
Ambassador of France 


‘ (5) Letter of Fules Feanneney and Edouard Herriot to Rabbi Kaplan 


The Senate—Office of the President 
Chatel-Guyon 
August 30, 1942 


Dear Grand Rabbi Kaplan: 

For almost two years now, legislative and other measures have 
been taken in France against the Jews. We have condemned them 
from the very outset. 

We have watched with indignation the iniquities and persecutions 
that have been committed. 

We feel a sense of horror before the measures that have just 
been inflicted, both in the unoccupied and occupied zone, on Jews 
driven from their country who had found refuge in our land; and 
we are horrified by the barbarous treatment meted out to their 
children. 

We feel with you. And we would like to convey to you our pro- 
found sympathy along with all those who, shocked by such flouting 
of human rights and French traditions, must have expressed their 
sympathy to you. 


Please accept, Grand Rabbi Kaplan, this expression of our rev- 
erent regard. 


Signed: JEANNENEY 
President of the Senate 


HeErri07T. 
President of the Chamber of 
Deputies 


JEWISH COMMUNITY LIFE IN LATIN AMERICA 
By Louis H. Sope.* 


“Ras widespread destruction of Jewish life in Europe and 
the decimation of the Jewish population in that war- 
torn continent have focused attention on the Jewish commu- 
nities in other parts of the world. Among the largest of 
these are the approximately 580,000 Jews in Latin America: 
the twenty republics — plus the Dutch, British, and United 
States possessions — in Central and South America and the 
West Indies. 

It has become the custom, and quite properly so, for 
writers and commentators on life in the countries south of 
the Rio Grande to emphasize the fact that there are great 
differences among the various nations and possessions in 
that part of the world; and that it is a mistake to look upon 
Latin America as an ethnic, cultural, or demographic unit. 
While it is true that the various nations have much in 
common — particularly language, except for Portuguese in 
Brazil, French in Haiti, and English, Dutch, or French in 
their respective possessions —, there are significant economic, 
cultural, and social differences among them, which must be 
taken into account in any effort to provide a significant 
sociological picture of the Latin American countries. 

This is particularly true in respect of Jewish community 
life and organization in these countries. It is incorrect to 
speak of the Jewish community of Latin America, even in 
the loose sense that reference is generally made to such a 
community in the United States, Canada, France, Great 
Britain, or the like. The complete independence of each of 
the republics, the unique aspects of life within the countries, 
and national boundaries and restrictions separate the 
organized Jewish life of one Latin American country from 
the other as effectively as, for example, the Jewish commu- 
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nity of the United States is separated or distinct from that 
of Canada or Great Britain, despite the same language and 
other similarities. 

There is, however, much that each community in Latin 
America has in common with the others, beyond their bond 
of brotherhood in Judaism. They present similar pictures of 
Jewish immigration both with respect to countries of origin 
and years of arrival; they have undergone similar problems 
of economic adjustment; in practically all instances their 
first efforts at community organization were, as might be 
expected, largely transplantations of their ‘old country’ 
institutional patterns and have resulted in organizational | 
forms very much the same whether in Mexico City, La Paz 
(Bolivia), or Buenos Aires. Their cultural aspirations and 
activities, likewise, grew from the same roots and took on 
similar forms in the new lands. In addition they faced in 
all countries, in varying degrees, the need for organization 
against defamation and anti-Semitism; for assistance from 
and stimulation by the Joint Distribution Committee in 
the care of the large number of refugees who had fled from 
Hitler’s Europe from 1933-1940 to-find havens in the Latin 
American countries. Moreover, they felt the impact of the 
organizing efforts of the Keren Hayesod, the Keren Ka- 
yemeth, and the WIZO (Womens International Zionist 
Organization); and the fund-raising activities of the World ~ 
Jewish Congress, the Hebrew University, and other organiza- 
tions. Out of these and other activities have come closer 
contact and communications in many spheres among the 
various elements within each Jewish community and between 
the respective countries. 

It is in the analysis of these common factors which charac- 
terize all of the Jewish communities in Latin America that 
one can speak or write of “the Jewish community of Latin 
America” or of Jewish communal life, without attempting 
a full account of Jewish life country by country. 


Present Jewish Population and Origins 


Jewish life in Latin America antedates that in the United 
States. There is evidence to indicate the presence of Jews in 
Colombia, Peru, the West Indies, and other lands at the 
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very beginning of the 16th century. Certainly there were 
Jews and organized Jewish life, largely migrants from 
Holland and some from Portugal and Spain, in Surinam and 
Curacao in the early part of the 17th century. Dutch Jews 
who left Brazil settled in New York City in 1654. Through- 
out most of Latin America, however, there is little or nothing 
left of the community life founded by these early settlers. 
Their descendants, many continuing to bear their Jewish 
names and acknowledging their Jewish ancestry, are com- 
pletely absorbed and assimilated in the Christian popula- 
tion of these countries. 

For all practical purposes, the total Jewish population in 
Latin America today can be accounted for as a result of 
three main waves of immigration: 


1. The Sephardim from the Mediterranean and Balkan 
countries, North Africa, Turkey, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia, who began to arrive in sub- 
stantial numbers some fifty years ago. 

2. Jews from Eastern Europe who came in some numbers 
beginning about 1890, under the stimulation of the ICA 
program, with a tremendous increase in their rate of 
immigration in the period from 1920 to 1930 following 

. World War I. 

3. The masses of Jews (some 120,000) from Central 
Europe, largely Germany and Austria, who fled the 
Hitler terror beginning in 1933 to the onset of World 
War II, and continuing in smaller numbers even through 
the war years. 


There was a considerable number of German Jews, largely 
in Argentina, who came there in the 1860’s and 1870's. All 
told, the Jewish population in the Latin American countries 
today is estimated (there are no reliable census data) as 
follows, country by country: 


Argentina ax.calages a an as 350,000 
Bolivian aws |) sade aeopstes oe 5,150 
NOLO ZI yas ie ereieiy ot | OO LHP: 110,750 
Kt Oy bea buretocrsl =. ce sang 2 te: 25,000 
Colombilawncs,. Ws. eiiiele: Lara 5,830 


CSE At INCA cst. ie disco uae’ 70 
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Cabaret 10,900 
Curacao eat eae ees 650 
Dominican Republic....... 931 
Dutchs Guana toe 975 
Echadorinen soins ko ee 3,200 
EMSalvador sees. ae ee 160 
Guatemalan et cen oe 895 
Flaite oe ee eee ee 160 
Hlonduras= aoe, eee 135 
Vamaicasen cotta ee 2,200 
(MEXICO: Oe eee eee ee cee 16,000 
Nicaragua sean eer ee 135 
Panama’ eee ee eee 750 
Paraguay 73. n eee 3,000 
PET Ua ais te A ee ee 2,500 
PRIM IAC’ re aa eee eam ee 370 
AUuy Gru Ls aa pace eee eee 37,000 
Venezuelan) Sytem 1,600 


On the basis of the general area of origin the division is 
about as follows: 


Sepharcich.Va') watelioa 85,000 to 90,000 
Masts uropean aii Aceon 350,000 — 350,000 
Central: Buropéan 2502). 4 140,000 to 150,000 








575,000 ”? 590,000 





Economic Status 


There are several factors to be taken into account in 
evaluating the economic adjustment and status of the Jews 
in their respective countries in Latin America. 


1. The bulk of them came during or just before periods 
marked by the industrial and commercial expansion 
of Latin America as a whole; an expansion calling for 
the various skills which the Jews had to offer in the 
professions, in science, in commerce, particularly the 
export and import trades, knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages, and special skills in merchandising and dis- 
tribution. 
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2. Practically all of the countries in Latin America have 
laws requiring that at least half or more of the em- 
ployees of any given firm be citizens of the country 
in which the concern operates. This limited the op- 
portunities for the employment of the newcomers 
within existing businesses. At the same time, however, 
it compelled them to enter new fields, establish their 
own firms and, as a consequence, increased employment 
opportunities not only for themselves but for the 
natives and citizens of the land. 


3. The immigrants from Central Europe had to undergo 
a special process of adjustment in the change from the 
relatively high living standards to which they had been 
accustomed, to the prevailing standards in the lesser 
developed countries and communities in Latin America. 


4. The whole process of economic stabilization was given 
a decided impetus after the entry of the United States 
into World War II, with the resultant intensified call 
upon the countries south of the Rio Grande for both 
civilian and war supplies requiring particularly the 
special skills of the immigrants in modern manufactur- 
ing methods and distribution. 


An objective indication of the degree of economic adjust- 
ment achieved by the Jews of Latin America is available 
in the number of individuals on the relief rolls of the welfare 
committees and organizations subsidized by the J.D.C. In 
this connection, it must be recalled that the bulk of these 
are refugees (some 120,000), who emigrated to the Latin 
American countries from 1933 on. By and large this group 
came to their new homes with little or no resources and 
had to undergo a considerable process of adaptation to 
climatic, social, and cultural conditions which differed sub- 
stantially from those in the countries which they had left. 
Despite this, there are in all of the countries, as of July 
1945, less than 2,000 who require one form of help or another 
from J.D.C.-subsidized committees or organizations; and 
the bulk of these (over 1,500) are concentrated in the very 
difficult country of Bolivia and in Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic, which present special problems. Further, the 
number receiving help from welfare organizations supported 
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completely through local funds is surprisingly low. Although 
there are no accurate statistics available, the best estimates 
suggest that it is lower than might be expected of any popula- 
tion of approximately 600,000. 


Noteworthy also are the widespread and substantial 
economic institutions under Jewish auspices, which testify 
to the healthy process of adjustment in this direction. 
Credit cooperatives and loan societies (founded with the aid 
of funds provided by the J.D.C.) are flourishing in Ecuador, 
Brazil, and several other countries. Buenos Aires, San- 
tiago (Chile), Montevideo (Uruguay), and other commu- 
nities boast of several healthy banks under Jewish auspices, 
as well as large scale commercial and even agricultural 
cooperatives. 


In Argentina, and to some extent in Brazil, considerable 
credit is due the ICA for the developments in this connec- 
tion. Some 30,000 Jews in Argentina alone are soundly 
established on the land or associated with enterprises based 
on agriculture, as a result of the systematically developed 
colonizing program of the Jewish Colonization Association 


(ICA) from 1890 on. 

The specific industries in which Jews have made significant 
contributions are the manufacture of furniture, textiles, 
clothing, and leather goods; cosmetics and soap, the import 
of jewelry and the manufacturing skills and machines 
associated with jewelry; and in general, the introduction of 
merchandising methods that have increased trade and con- 
sumption among the entire population. In some of these 


fields in several of the countries, the Jews introduced the 
manufacture of such products. 


Local Community Life and Organization 


The development of organized Jewish community life as 
represented by appropriate organizations and institutions 
for religious, educational, cultural, welfare, and other Jewish 
purposes suffers by comparison with the economic progress 
of the individual Jews. 

Although there has been a considerable amount of stimula- 
tion within the past few years, Jewish community life in 
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Latin America is characterized by dissension, division, and 
conflict; and, with few exceptions, the neglect of institutions 
and agencies for local growth as compared with concern for 
organizations representing overseas causes. There are several 
reasons which seem to account for this relative lag in com- 
munity organization: 


1. The recent arrival of the great masses of Jews and 
their understandable concern with the primary task 
of earning a livelihood and establishing economic roots. 

2. The fear of assimilation or absorption in and by the 
lower cultural milieus which most of the Latin American 
countries present. The immigrant Jews from Central 
and Eastern Europe felt that they were in danger of 
losing their relatively high social and cultural attain- 
ments. Whereas the immigrants and newcomers in the 
United States and countries of the British Common- 
wealth want to become absorbed as soon as possible, 
the Jews in the Latin American countries, with the 
possible exception of Buenos Aires, fear just this 
process. This is understandable when one sees at first 
hand the tremendous social and cultural gap between 
the newcomers and the natives in countries like Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador and even Chile, Brazil, Colombia, and 
Argentina, outside of the larger cities. 

On the other hand, both refugees and older settlers 
feel insecure because of the anti-Semitism inherent in 
the highly nationalistic influences and tendencies pres- 
ent in practically all of the Latin American countries, 
even those friendly to the U.S.A. The Jewish new- 
comers live in constant fear of anti-Semitism in high 
places and the restrictive measures continually mani- 
fested in one form or another. Practically every gov- 
ernment in South America has at one time or another 
in recent years taken anti-Semitic steps and added 
to this sense of insecurity on the part of the Jewish 
population; this despite the obvious friendliness and 
warmth of the peoples of these countries generally. 


_ These two factors, fear of assimilation on the one hand and 
anti-Semitism on the other, seem to explain the great desire 
of Latin American Jewry to seek affiliation and ties with the 
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stronger and better established Jewish communities in other 
countries, and particularly their interest in Palestine. It also 
tends to explain, paradoxical as it may seem, their relative 
lack of attention to their own community life. 


Furthermore, the steady stream of representatives and 
delegates of organizations concerned primarily with Jewish 
causes outside Latin America have continued to focus the 
attention of the Jewish community leaders on conditions and 
problems outside their own community life and adjustment. 


The above is not to say, however, that there have been 
no significant developments in organized Jewish communal 
processes in Latin America. Community: growth in the 
Latin American countries faced the usual growing pains of 
a first generation effort in that direction: the transplantation 
of old-world patterns; the problems of individual adjustment 
to the new scene; intra-group dichotomies because of dif- 
ferences in languages, customs, and institutions among the 
Sephardic, East European, and Central European Jewish 
groups; and the intensification of the divisive tendencies 
which flowed from their first organizational efforts, based 
as they were on national origin groupings. 


Despite these difficulties, there has been some real progress 
in recent years in each of the major areas of Jewish organiza- 
tion — religious, educational, welfare and refugee services, 
civic-protective activities, cultural life, fund-raising for over- 
seas causes, and in the general area of community organiza- 
tion. 


Religious Life 


With respect to religious expression and its institutions, 
there has been a considerable increase in activity in recent 
years among all Jewish groups in almost all of the countries. 
Until recently, there seemed to be a lag in this direction, 
probably traceable to the all-absorbing concern of the new- 
comers with the immediate problems of cultural, psycho- 
logical, and economic adjustment. But the past two years, 
especially, have brought a renewal of organizing efforts in 
behalf of synagogues, the placement of properly qualified 
rabbis, and generally, programs designed to revive interest 
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in synagogue affiliation and activities. Typical of the smaller 
communities was the successful effort of the Sephardic 
community in Barranquilla, Colombia, composed of some 
450 Tews, who in 1943 raised nearly $40,000 for the construc- 
tion of asynagogue center. In Buenos Aires, the Congregacién 
Tsraelita de la Republica Argentina, the mother institution 
of Jewish organizations in that country, celebrated its 75th 
anniversary in July 1943. This synagogue, currently under 
the spiritual leadership of Rabbi Guillermo Schlessinger, is 
actively engaged on a program to expand its influence and 
increase the scope of its activities. In May 1944, the Con- 
gregacién announced the establishment under its auspices of 
the first rabbinical seminary in Latin America. It will also 
include a training program for Jewish teachers and will 
consist of an eight-year course of study in appropriate sub- 
jects. In the summer of 1943, the Zionist Federation of 
Argentina announced that it was ready to provide scholar- 
ships for interested and qualified Jewish youth in that and 
neighboring countries to prepare for the rabbinate in the 
seminaries of the U. S. A. Other communities, such as Quito, 
Ecuador; Cali, Colombia; and Lima, Peru have requested 
the help of the J.D.C. and the rabbinical seminaries in the 
U.S. A. in bringing rabbis and teachers, cantors, shohetim, 
and other religious functionaries to their congregations and 
communities. 

In many of the communities — especially the smaller 
ones — where the refugee Jewish populations outnumber the 
earlier Jewish community, the newcomers have introduced 
the first full-fledged synagogues replacing the informal, 
occasional, and often casual religious practices of the earlier 
groups. They have developed orderly, dignified services 
even where conducted without the benefit of fully qualified 
religious leaders. Typical of these are the synagogues in 
Cochabamba and La Paz, Bolivia; Quito, Ecuador; Bogota, 
Colombia; and even Santiago, Chile. In some communities, 
notably Sdo Paulo, Brazil, there has been an effort to develop 
a religious gemeinde type of organization (Kultusgemeinde), 
with the congregation assuming responsibility for a variety 
of community functions. The Congregacdo Israelita Paulista 
of Sao Paulo and Bnei Israel of Santiago are typical of such 
developments. 
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In this connection, it is to be noted that the synagogues of 
the Jewish communities in Latin America have continued 
to be, with few exceptions, primarily orthodox in character 
and practice, though only a very small percentage of the 
population actually observes in private life the basic tenets 
of orthodox Judaism. 


Jewish Education 


It was during recent years, also, that Jewish education took 
forward strides and began to emerge from the anarchic, 
unrelated, and often competitive efforts of particular groups, 
in the direction of coordinated programs under community- 
wide boards of Jewish education. Such developments were 
projected in many communities, notably in Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, and Santiago. 


In Argentina a considerable amount of stimulation toward 
and guidance in progressive methods of Jewish education 
was contributed by ICA through its director of education, 
Jedidio Efron. While originally devoted to the problems of 
the colonists, the teaching and leadership of Mr. Efron have 
borne fruit in all the Jewish communities of Argentina. The 
first steps taken toward more comprehensive and effective 
Jewish educational programs may be attributed in a large 
measure to the uninterrupted constructive activities and 
sound teachings of Mr. Efron over the many years that 
he has been associated with ICA. 


Noteworthy also is the development of informal education 
in Jewish affairs, which is now provided through the rapidly 
growing organizations of youth groups — Maccabi, Zionist, 
and others. Their programs include considerable: cultural 
content. 


The predominant directions of Jewish education in the 
Latin American community are either primarily religious 
in character and under the aegis of the synagogues and 
gemeindes, or Yiddishist under the relatively strong influence 
of those groups seeking to retain and develop Yiddish as the 
cultural tie with Judaism or Jewish life. This is particularly 
true in the large cities: Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and 
Santiago. Although the Jews of Latin America are interested 
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in and strongly attached to Zionism, Jewish education is 
largely Yiddishist and nationalist in character and content. 
It is not Hebraic in content or focused on Palestine to the 
extent that obtains in the U.S. A. 


Social Welfare Services 


Until very recently Jewish community welfare and health 
services and institutions were completely lacking in most of 
the countries; or where available, as in the case of the larger 
cities such as Buenos Aires, completely and admittedly 
inadequate in program, administration, and direction. In 
the past few years, however, the improved economic condi- 
tion of the countries in general and that of the Jews in 
particular encouraged some of the organizations to conduct 
drives for new and more adequate physical facilities, expand 
their programs, and increase or improve their services in 
the community generally. These developments took place, 
however, only after considerable community conflict, clashes 
in leadership, and in some instances, further division. 

In Buenos Aires, the last years witnessed a veritable deluge 
of drives, cornerstone layings, and official openings. The 
Chevra Kadishe, which owns and conducts the three ceme- 
teries for the Jewish community, and is the largest and most 
influential organization in Buenos Aires with some 28,000 
members, embarked upon the construction of a new building 
to house not only its own offices, but those of other institu- 
tions, such as the I. V. O. (Yiddish Scientific Institute). The 
Jewish Hospital (Sociedad de Beneficencia Ezrah Hospital 
Israelita) inaugurated a campaign for $500,000 to build a 
new wing and modernize its facilities. The structure is 
near completion. The Bikur Cholim (for aid to the needy 
sick) opened an unusually well-equipped, out-patient clinic. 
The Asociacién Filantropica Israelita (a multiple service 
functional welfare federation of the German-speaking Jews), 
the Liga Israelita Argentina Contra la Tuberculosis, and the 
Children’s Home and the Home for the Aged (one organiza- 
tion), also began campaigns for considerable sums to build 
new institutions and facilities. The last-mentioned is in the 
process of raising about $600,000 to construct a modern 
cottage-plan institution for dependent children following 
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the pattern of the better agencies of this type in the U.S. A., 
and a modern building as a home for the aged to replace 
the present badly overcrowded and unsanitary structure. 
Both units will be located in the country, some 25 miles 
from Buenos Aires on a site given to the organization by a 
non-Jew. 

The Latin American ORT-OSE Federation, with head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires, has opened new trade schools in 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, and Santiago. In 
order to promote health activities in those Jewish commu- 
nities in which large numbers of refugees had settled, the 
J.D.C. made a special grant to the OSE section of that 
organization. Especially noteworthy also are the splendid 
welfare and health activities under the auspices of Ofidas, 
a women’s group in Sao Paulo, and also the Home for the 
Aged in that community. 

The larger part of this development in Jewish welfare 
activities other than in Buenos Aires, can be traced to the 
influence of efforts to help in the adjustment of the 120,000 
Jewish refugees, largely from Central Europe, who found 
havens in Latin America in the past 10 years. The earlier 
groups did not, for the most part, have the opportunity to 
build up the kind of welfare institutions and services which 
Jews in the U.S.A. had developed over the years, and 
which were available to meet the needs of the newcomers 
here. Further, the relatively large number of refugees who 
came to the Latin American countries, found it difficult to 
adjust to a new climate (largely tropical or sub-tropical) 
and social, political, and economic patterns quite different 
from those to which they had been accustomed. There were 
other handicaps, especially in the communities outside of 
Argentina and Brazil, where the new arrivals equaled or 
even exceeded the older Jewish population in numbers. 
Prior to 1935, for example, there were 1,000 Jews in Ecuador, 
and only 150 to 200 in Bolivia. In 1944, the Jewish popula- 
tion in Ecuador was estimated at 3,300 and in Bolivia at 
5,000. Influxes of such proportions were bound to bring 
with them a host of complex problems, particularly since 
the immigrants consisted largely of people who had been 
driven from pillar to post and who came to their new homes 
with practically no resources. 
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For all. of these reasons, responsible leaders in the Latin 
American Jewish communities sought ways and means to 
speed the social and cultural, as well as economic, adjust- 
ment process of the refugees. Unfortunately, the local re- 
sources available for this work were very limited and support 
from the U. S. A. was essential. They therefore called upon 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee to 
supplement their work and make possible the adequate care 
of the newcomers. Since 1936, the J.D.C. has spent over 
$3,000,000 for refugee aid and rehabilitation in these coun- 
tries. 

Illustrative of the social welfare facilities established or 
expanded in the various Latin American countries, with 
J.D.C. assistance and stimulation, are the following: a 
model children’s home in La Paz; a home for the aged in 
Cochabamba; a credit cooperative in Quito; a polyclinic 
in Rio de. Janeiro; a vocational retraining program in 
Havana; a workshop manufacturing hemp and leather ar- 
ticles for export, in the Dominican Republic; Maccabi youth 
organizations in Ecuador and Bolivia; synagogues in Cali 
(Colombia), Rio de Janeiro, and La Paz; a community 
kitchen (necessitated by the fuel shortage and high-living 
costs) in Montevideo, and similar institutions. 

These individual instances do not exhaust the refugee-aid 
program of the J.D.C. in Latin America. In all of the com- 
munities mentioned and others not specified here, the sub- 
ventions of the J.D.C. covered the whole gamut of welfare 
activity. In effect, aid from American Jews, via the J.D.C. 
made possible the creation of a system of local refugee 
adjustment services. 

An unusually fine description and report of this whole 
development is available in a comprehensive report entitled 
“Ten Years of Constructive Work in South America,” 
published in 1943 by the Asociacién Filantropica Israelita of 
Buenos Aires, covering in detail the programs of adjustment 
for the refugees as carried out by all of the committees 
throughout the countries in South America cooperating with 
the J.D.C. in relief and rehabilitation, and with HICEM in 
emigration and immigration. 

Though these services were focused primarily on the needs 
of refugees, their projection was tantamount to the develop- 
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ment of community-wide programs, especially in those 
countries where the newcomers constituted a large propor- 
tion of the total Jewish population, and as the institutions 
and agencies founded originally for the benefit of the refugees 
opened their doors and facilities to the needy among the 
longer established populations. This process also helped to 
bring together the various elements in the community, 
serving jointly on boards of directors and meeting common 
problems. This tendency, however, is only in its nascent 
stage. 


Jewish Community Centers 


Jewish community and synagogue centers dot the Latin 
American countries wherever there are even a few hundred 
Jews. Even in the smaller cities, with a population of no 
more than 3,000 Jews, and in some cases as little as 1,000, 
notably Barranquilla and Cali in Colombia; Lima, Peru; 
Quito, Ecuador; Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, there are two 
or even three community buildings conducted separately 
by the Sephardic, Central European, or East European Jews 
for their respective constituents. Many of these are quite 
adequate, even by North American standards, and have 
facilities for religious activities, social programs, educational 
work, and athletics. 


The peak of this development was reached in Buenos 
Aires in October 1943, with the opening of a new building by 
the Sociedad Hebraica Argentina, a completely modern com- 
munity center with splendid facilities for athletics, and cul- 
tural, educational, and social programs comparable to the 
best in the larger cities of the U.S. A. The Hebraica is an 
organization with 5,000 members, and includes some of the 
outstanding Jewish leaders in the capital city of Argentina. 
Over and above the provisions for the leisure-time activities 
of its membership, the institution has set as one of its 
fundamental objectives the stimulation and promotion of an 
indigenous Argentine Jewish culture. 


Though lacking the professional direction of trained group 
workers, the Jewish community center movement in Latin 
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America has a vitality which augurs well for its role in the 
growth of Jewish community life. 

It is to be noted that the three distinct groups which make. 
up practically every Jewish community in Latin America 
(Sephardic, Central European, and East European Jews) 
have set up their own institutions — by and for the use of - 
their respective constituencies and patterned after similar 
institutions in their countries of origin. Though these 
separate agencies serve their specific purposes, they also 
increase the social distances and misunderstandings among 
the various groups. It may be assumed, however, that the 
development of a common language and the general impact 
of common environment — especially as the young grow 
up together—will tend to level these barriers and make for 
a more cohesive community. 


Cultural Activities 


Cultural developments and activities in the Jewish com- 
munities present two discernible trends: a deliberate effort 
to retain the cultural values brought from their Euro- 
pean centers, and a movement to find a proper blending of 
Hispano-American and Jewish culture comparable to the 
effort towards a comparable synthesis in the U. S. A. The pro- 
ductive center for both of these movements is Buenos Aires, 
with its Yiddish newspapers, Spanish journals of Jewish 
content, and Jewish publishing houses printing in both 
Spanish and Yiddish. Especially notable in this connection 
are the publications of the Zionist Federation of Argentina, 
the books published by Editorial Israel, supported by 
Dr. José Mirelman and constituting practically a one-man 
Jewish publication society, and the work of the I. V.O. 
Significant in this effort to stimulate an Argentine Jewish 
cultural life is the activity of B’nai B’rith in Buenos Aires, 
which has attracted some of the most effective Jewish leader- 
ship in the community. In new quarters of their own, 
opened in September 1943, they are encouraging Jewish 
art and artists through excellent exhibits and studying local 
Jewish problems through various other methods. The B’nai 
B’rith movement generally seems to be gaining ground in 
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Latin-American countries. New lodges are being created 
and older units are growing in membership. 

These efforts in Buenos Aires constitute the fountainhead 
of Jewish cultural life in Latin America. In every larger 
Jewish community, however, there are today newspapers in 
Spanish (Portuguese in Brazil) or Yiddish or both; organized 
lecture and study groups, and other media for the trans- 
mission and dissemination of these activities. Within the 
past two years, several newspapers and journals were 
founded: a Yiddish weekly in Chile heretofore served only 
by the Spanish Mundo Fudio; a Spanish weekly in Caracas, 
Venezuela; a monthly journal in Dutch by the Jewish com- 
munity in Paramaribo; and a Portuguese weekly in Rio de 
Janeiro to replace the Yiddish newspaper which fell under 
the ban against all foreign-language publications in Brazil 
some three years ago. 

Particularly helpful in this direction has been the growth 
of youth organizations in many of the countries and commu- 
nities. The young people have been able to cut across 
country-of-origin lines, and their organizations include 
Sephardic, Central European, and East European Jews. Es- 
pecially noteworthy has been the progress of the Maccabi in 
Quito, Ecuador; La Paz, Bolivia; and Buenos Aires. The 
first-mentioned have a special center for their program. 
They also have a large tract of land given to them by the 
government for development as an athletic field. With the 
aid of a special grant by the J.D.C., the Maccabi of La Paz 
were able to expand their program considerably. In Buenos 
Aires, a similar group embarked upon a special campaign for 
a new structure to house their program. Though primarily 
interested in athletics and physical education, their activities 
in all these countries also include dramatics, music, and other 
arts; discussion and study groups; the publication of periodi- 
cals; and other methods of stimulating and maintaining the 
interest of the young people in Jewish life. 

Of particular value in this connection, moreover, will be 
the final report, scheduled for completion very shortly, of 
a group of refugee scholars and students in Havana, who, 
under a special grant by the J.D.C., have been working in- 
tensively for the past two years on a history of the Jews in 


Cuba. 
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Philanthropic Efforts 


The improved economic condition of the Jews in Latin 
America, even among those who came more recently, made 
it possible for them to respond with some generosity to the 
many appeals in behalf of the Jewish causes which sought 
their help. In this connection, however, there has been 
little or no progress in the direction of united or central fund- 
raising. Quite the contrary, the major institutions and 
agencies with systematic money-raising programs have re- 
sisted the efforts at unification. Even the several Zionist 
organizations so widely supported ideologically conduct 
separate campaigns. In addition, considerable sums are 
raised for the program of the World Jewish Congress; for the 
creation and expansion of ORT trade schools; for cooperation 
with the J.D.C. in providing local refugee care and services; 
and for overseas relief via the J.D.C. The Jews are also 
called upon to participate actively in the general war relief 
drives through special Jewish committees of the Russian 
War Relief and the relief organizations of other United 
Nations. 

In the last year or two, however, there has been some 
progress towards central fund-raising. The Jewish commu- 
nity of Mexico has inaugurated a combined appeal for all 
causes, other than Zionism, for which funds are raised 
separately. Cuba, also, has made an effort along these lines, 
though the united effort there was in behalf of only three 
causes. Peru too has taken some steps in this direction. 
By and large, however, the Welfare Fund concept is still 
only in the idea stage. Its translation into effective practice 
will take some years. 


Jewish Community Organization 


In the field of Jewish community organization, as such, 
the most effective developments are in the area of civic- 
protective activities and in connection with properly au- 
thorized approaches by the Jewish communities to their 
respective governments with regard to the special problems 
faced by the Jews. In view of the great difference of language, 
social customs, and organizing methods among the three 
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major groups constituting Latin American Jewry, it is sur- 
prising to find such effective cooperation, even on the 
minimum program of defense against anti-Semitism. 

The major Jewish community instrument for this coor- 
dination in most of the Latin American countries is the 
typical “Dach” or over-all organization, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all Jewish organizations, national, local, relig- 
ious, cultural, welfare, and economic, large and small, as 
in the case of the Delegacién de Asociaciones Israelitas Ar- 
gentinas (DAIA) in Argentina; or of representatives of major 
organizations of national groupings, such as the Yiddish- 
speaking, German-speaking, or Sephardic, as in the case of 
the Comité Central Israelita in Uruguay. Similar organiza- 
tions exist in Chile (Comité Representivo de la Colectividad 
Israelita de Chile), Peru (Asociacién de Sociedades Israelitas 
del Peru), Colombia (Central Comité Hebreo), Mexico (Comité 
Central Israelita de Mexico), Cuba (Comité Central de Socic- 
dades Hebreos). 

These are in effect, the local equivalents of Jewish com- 
munity councils in the U.S. A. However, in most of the 
countries they represent all the Jews, and not merely 
those of one city. These vary from country to country 
in organizational form, constituency, and function. By and 
large, however, they are vested with more authority and 
more nearly represent the total Jewish community than the 
comparable organizations in the U. S. A., at least in the area 
of civic-protective activities. The process of working to- 
gether in the effort to combat anti-Semitism has also served 
to create better understanding among the different Jewish 
segments, at least among the lay leaders comprising the 
delegate bodies. Most of these central committees are 
affiliated with the World Jewish Congress. 

With respect to local welfare, religious, cultural, and 
educational activities, however, there is practically no co- 
ordination or cooperation, either in fund-raising or function. 
The Federation or “Council of Social Agencies” plan, even 
where obviously necessary, as in the case of Buenos Aires, 
is practically unknown. Each agency is completely on its 
own, responsible only to its own membership or board for 
planning, programing, and financing. As a consequence, 
and from the point of view of community organization, local 
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activities are frequently characterized by overlapping, dup- 
lication, and competition. 

To a large extent this condition can be traced to the fact 
that these organizations are conducted separately and ex- 
clusively by and for the Sephardic, East European, or 
Central European Jews as such. Despite several efforts 
to bring these groups together for related local community- 
wide services, the differences in standards and methods have 
been too wide to bridge. It is to be assumed, however, that 
this is a normal first-generation immigrant phenomenon, 
which will be reduced or eliminated with time and with the 
need for adjusting to a common environment and to common 
problems. 


Civic-Protective Activities 


This whole structure is illustrated by the following picture 
of the Jewish community of Lima, Peru. The present Jewish 
population in that city is estimated at 2,600, grouped roughly 
as follows: 1,800 Eastern Europeans who arrived between 
1919 and 1933; some 450 German Jews, about 95% of whom 
have arrived in Lima since 1933; and some 350 Sephardim, 
who settled originally in Peru about 40 to 50 years ago. 
Each of these groups has a central Gemeinde organization. 
The Eastern Europeans are organized in the Sociedad Union 
Tsraelita del Peru with about 500 members; the Sephardim 

have the Sociedad de Beneficencia Israelita Sephardi with 
some 70 members; and the Germans, the Sociedad de Bene- 
ficencia Israelita with 200 members. 

The Sociedad Unién and the Sociedad Sephardi have very 
adequate buildings of their own, which house their syna- 
gogues, offices, meeting rooms, etc. The Central European 
Jews have no “home” of their own, but maintain an office 
for their philanthropic and communal work. While these 
buildings and offices provide good community facilities, they 
also serve to keep the communities apart. Each of these 
central organizations has several sub-groups or informally 
affiliated societies, as for example, the Unién which has 

cultural, religious, and Zionist Departamentos. In addition, 
some of the organizations have a Ladies Auxiliary, a “bank” 
(Cooperativa Israelita de Credito), a Bikur Cholim, etc. The 
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Sephardim’ support a youth group and a two- to three-day 
a week Hebrew school. The Germans have a women’s 
group, manage a cemetery, and operate a Comité de Pro- 
teccion a los Inmigrantes Israelitas, which is subsidized by 
the HIAS-ICA Emigration Association (HICEM) and for- 
merly by the J.D.C. 3 

The three central groups are informally united through 
a top organization, known as the Asociacién de Sociedades 
Israelitas del Peru, consisting of four periodically elected 
representatives of each group. The presidency of the 
Directorio is rotated every four months among the presidents 
of the three Gemeinde. 


Post-War Immigration Possibilities 


For all practical purposes the doors of Latin American 
countries are at the present time closed to mass immigration 
of Jewish war refugees. This does not seem to be attributable 
to the objective factors governing (or which should govern) © 
immigration into a given country at a given time: its eco- 
nomic absorptive capacity and potentialities; the ability 
to assimilate, or need for, new and different social, cultural, 
or racial strains; the particular vocational skills which may 
be required, professional, scientific, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, or commercial; previous experience with other immi- 
grants of the same ethnic origins; and similar scientific 
criteria. Quite the contrary, disinterested observers seem to 
agree that most of the countries in Latin America would 
today throw their doors wide open to large-scale selected 
immigration (in the case of a few countries even mass un- 
selected immigration) if the tests indicated above were 
applied. : 

The available objective reports covering the tremendous 
and virtually untapped economic potentialities of all the 
Latin American countries, point to the need for additional 
manpower in every economic and vocational category. It is 
estimated that there are about 125,000,000 people in all 
Latin America. It has been stated frequently in authori- 
tative circles that Argentina alone, with a present popula- 
tion of 1314 million, can support (and needs for maximum 
development) 90 to 100 million. Brazil too, with a territory | 
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as large as the U. S. A. and a population of about 42 million, 
needs and can support many times that number. The same 
can be said and has been said of practically all the other 
countries. 

Furthermore, journalists coming out of Latin America 
comment favorably on the constructive contributions made 
by all immigrants in the various countries. This is especially 
true with respect to the Jews. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the statement by S. E. Duran Ballen, 
Ecuadorian consul-general_in New York, at the Atlantic 
City conference of UNRRA in November 1943. Mr. Ballen 
told of the satisfaction in his country with the refugees who 
have settled there. He suggested that after the war a com- 
mission should go to Europe to arrange for emigration to 
Latin America. He expressed the hope that Ecuador would 
receive free immigration from Europe. 

Further, in an article in the [uter-dmerican (April 1944), 
on post-war Colombia, written by Baldomero Sanin Cano, 
a noted Colombian journalist, the following statement was 
made: 

“Moreover, the war has brought to Colombia European 
scientists, technicians, and specialists in many branches 
of industry whose knowledge and energy will be extremely 
valuable in the post-war period. This 1s one of the few real 
benefits that the country owes to the sorry conflagration into 
which the world has been plunged.” 

The above refers only, of course, to the economic contribu- 
tion of the immigrants. They have also contributed cultural 
values in music, art, literature, education, and other fields. 

This evidence can be multiplied. But it all adds up to the 
conclusion that the restrictions placed on immigration of 
refugees into these countries have no basis in logic or the 
economic realities. They have been inspired by the whole 
atmosphere of suspicion, hatred, and restriction fostered by 
the Nazis and accepted by government officials under fascist 
infuence during the whole period from 1933 to 1941, when 
Germany worked unhampered in most of the Latin American 
countries — making many friends and influencing important 
people with its own philosophy and program of hate. Even 
anti-Nazi, but nationalistic and politically ambitious leaders 
and lesser officials in these countries, fell into line. The 
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restrictions were usually accompanied by such arguments as: 
“Our country needs agricultural workers, and Jews do not 
qualify for this purpose.” Undoubtedly, these countries 
did need farmers and people who would work the soil during 
this period; and they need them now. But they were also 
in great need of the very skills, technical and professional, 
commercial and manufacturing, which the refugees offered 
and brought for the benefit of the country. 

In the post-war period the Latin American countries will 
probably provide immigration possibilities to a considerable 
number of Jews, primarily for the relatives of the 600,000 
already established there. The question of mass immigration, 
if sought by Jews in Europe, will be determined by the broad 
political and economic directions taken by the newly created 
international organizations. 

All in all, Jewish life in Latin America has moved forward 
during the past years. Although there have been internal 
difficulties in terms of organization, and external problems 
in the form of anti-Semitism, there has been real progress in 
the direction of organizing all the activities vital to a healthy 
Jewish community life. Latin American Jewry today can ° 
be counted among those upon whom it will be necessary to 
call for assistance in rebuilding Jewish life in the war-torn 
areas of the world. 


THE B’NAI B’RITH HILLEL FOUNDATIONS 
IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


By Apram L. Sacuar* 


a most important and strategically placed constituency. 
Before World War II their number had grown to more than 
115,000, representing a little over 10% of the total enrollment 
in the colleges of the country. This represented a most un- 
usual increase. After the first World War, only a little over 
12,000 Jewish students were on the college rolls. The tides 
of immigration from abroad were too recent for parents to 
have won sufficient economic security to be able to send their 
children to the universities. But in the generation that fol- 
lowed, as the economic strength of the American Jewish 
community grew, it became quite common for the average 
family to send its more gifted young people to the univer- 
sities. Indeed, so many sought college opportunities that 
there were soon alarmed discussions among some boards of 
trustees over quotas and restrictions. With the return of 
peace we can expect an even more phenomenal increase. 
The universities are gearing their machinery for an expected 
40% expansion in registration. The Federal government is 
to spend more than a billion dollars annually in subsidies 
for returning servicemen who wish to continue with their 
education. Labor unions are applying pressure to keep young 
people in college and out of the labor pool for as long as 
ossible. Besides, most young people have learned how much 
eer they can go, in an age of science, if they have special- 
ized training. We may expect that this new influx into the 
universities will include about the same 10% proportion of 
Jewish young people as have come in the past. In other 
words, in the post-war period there may be as many as 
150,000 to 160,000 Jewish young people registered in the 
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universities. Here is a superb quarry of specially trained 
young people from which to draw the leadership of the post- 
war Jewish communities. 

Curiously enough, until recently, very few organized ef- 
forts were made to reach this important bailiwick with any 
sustained Jewish service. Young people left their homes 
and their associations and, in the most plastic period of 
their development, when their ideas were beginning to jell, 
they had almost no contact with the survival values of their 
heritage. Jewish community leaders who would not think 
of permitting large Jewish groups in the cities of the country 
to remain unorganized, to live without synagogues or temples, 
or educational institutions, or social service agencies, paid 
little attention to the college campus. Thousands of the 
potentially most valuable segment of the Jewish community 
were left to their own resources or to the ministrations of 
an occasional faculty man who may have had enough interest 
voluntarily to provide guidance for the Jewish student groups. 
In the result, some of the finest spirits were lost for the 
purposes of the Jewish community. They were trained as 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, chemists, businessmen; they 
built distinguished records in these areas. They often be- 
came outstanding citizens. But since they were given no 
understanding of basic Jewish values, they drifted out of 
the orbit of Jewish life, or, if they remained within the 
family, they gave neither energy nor resources nor dedication 
to Jewish causes. The neglect of the Jewish college product 
brought on a hemorrhage of Jewish talent, the ill effects of 
which are still being felt. 

The first organized effort to reach at least the most vig- 
orous Jewish student group was made by the Menorah 
societies under the challenging and gifted leadership of 
Henry Hurwitz. Mr. Hurwitz organized the first Menorah 
unit at Harvard University in 1906. He brought together 
a little group of students and faculty people who dedicated 
themselves to an earnest study of Jewish cultural values. 
The Menorah movement grew, and, during the next two 
decades, spread to many universities through the country. 
There were a number of other organized efforts to reach at 
least the most vigorous Jewish student group. But they 
depended upon voluntary leadership. They thrived when 
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there were gifted students on the campus, and they, lan- 
guished when such students were not present to take the 
initiative. 

It was quite plain that if there was to be vigor and con- 
tinuity in student service, it would require more than vol- 
unteer leadership. Stimulating the student interest in Jewish 
life was just as much a specialized area as stimulating his 
interest in general university values. It could not be left 
to the odds and ends of the energy of a volunteer faculty 
man. It could not be left to the ephemeral leadership that 
might be provided through some exceptional student. It 
required trained professional direction, organized program- 
ing, adequate and regular community support. 

These sinews were finally supplied through the B'nai 
B’rith Hillel Foundations, whose outstanding contribution 
to student life in America has been the recognition that 
student service must be in the hands of men who are specially 
prepared for the purpose, who live on the campus all year 
‘round, and who devote their careers to the students. Once 
this principle was recognized and Jewish community support 
was won for it, a new era began for the Jewish college student 
on American campuses. 

The first Hillel unit was established at the University of 
Illinois. It came into being almost fortuitously. A Christian 
professor of Biblical Literature at the University, Dr. Edward 
Chauncey Baldwin, became increasingly concerned because 
his Jewish students seemed to be so ignorant about the Bible 
which their own people had created. He was a devoted 
Christian, high in the councils of the Congregational group, 
but he had a genuine love for Hebraic culture and for its 
contribution to Western civilization. He had written exten- 
sively in the field, and it pained him that the children of the 
Book knew so little of its beauty. He utilized every oppor- 
tunity that presented itself to awaken the rabbinical and 
lay leaders of Illinois to the importance of bringing more 
adequate guidance for the Jewish students at the University. 
Those with whom he conferred usually agreed with him in 
principle, but there the matter rested. 

In 1921, Benjamin Frankel, a senior student in the Hebrew 
Union College, was assigned the Champaign-Urbana Sinai 
Temple as his bi-weekly pulpit. Young Frankel saw at first 
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hand the aimlessness and the lack of leadership of the grow- 
ing Jewish student body. Upon his ordination as Rabbi in 
1923, he determined to accept the little student community 
as his rabbinical charge, even though there were no finances 
in sight to carry the program. He received encouragement 
from Isaac Kuhn, Champaign’s leading citizen, whose con- 
cern for the Jewish students even antedated the appointment 
of Dr. Baldwin to the Illinois faculty. The first year of the 
experimental Hillel Foundation was a harried one. Funds 
for salaries, rent, administration, maintenance, and program 
had to be won by convincing individuals that the project 
was not a stunt, that it had community value. Dr. Louis L. — 
Mann of Sinai Temple in Chicago, and the distinguished 
philanthropist, Julius Rosenwald, were among the earliest 
benefactors who helped to tide the Hillel Foundation through 
the hazards of precarious pioneering. But after the first 
year at Illinois, with a successful record of achievement to 
his credit, Rabbi Frankel succeeded in winning the sponsor- 
ship of B’nai B’rith. America’s oldest service organization 
was then widening its scope to take in many new projects 
and the Hillel program greatly interested its leadership. From 
then on, with finances on a comparatively secure and respon- 
sible basis, the expansion of the Hillel Foundations was 
‘ assured. 

Those who launched the Foundation program at Illinois 
realized the enormous importance of linking it with a name 
that would symbolize the best traditions in Jewish life. They 
concluded that no name would carry greater significance than 
that of Hillel, the gentle sage of the first century B.C.E., who 
was one of the outstanding scholars and teachers in Jewish 
history. His patience and modesty, his devotion to Jewish 
tradition, above all, his passionate love of Jewish learning, 
marked him indisputably as the ideal symbol of the Jewish 
spirit. The name of Hillel is now part of the American univer- 
sity tradition, and on 120 campuses, in association with the 
names of Wesley and Newman, it helps to integrate the 
spiritual values of the historic religious groups with the life 
of the university. 

The Hillel technique called for a number of new principles. 
Aware of the weaknesses of previous efforts conducted on a 
voluntary basis, Hillel established professional direction for 
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each of its units. The directors and counselors were usually 
young rabbis who were chosen from among all Jewish de- 
nominational groups, Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform. 
Those who were not rabbis were well qualified laymen who 
had specialized in the field of Judaica. These men, chosen 
for dynamic personality as well as for a rich Jewish back- 
ground, devoted their full time to their campus bailiwick. 
In a very real sense, they were the heads of a Kehillah. They 
understood that they were to be hospitable to every whole- 
some expression of Jewish life, that they were not to be 
missionaries for any individual point of view. In their private 
lives they followed their own religious predilections. But as 
Hillel representatives, they were stationed on the campus 
to serve the needs and the interests of every student group. 
More than one hundred rabbis and scholars now make up 
the Hillel family. Since they are stationed on a university 
campus, most of them continue with their research, con- 
tribute to Jewish writing and, entirely apart from their 
service to students, form a reservoir of scholarship which 
will play an important part in the future. 

The second principle in the Hillel Foundation technique 
is to stimulate organizational democracy. The students elect 
their own council which is responsible for the implementation 
of the Hillel program. The director is the guide, the coun- 
selor, the teacher. But the program itself is self-motivated. 
For example, on virtually every Hillel campus the students 
organize their own welfare fund. They campaign among 
their comrades and among the faculty in their annual drives. 
Their own committees then study the needs of the many 
causes that call for Jewish support, and on the basis of their 
own judgment, they make their allocations. In each of the 
past few years, more than fifty thousand dollars has been 
raised on Hillel campuses. These substantial funds have 
given concrete support to worthwhile causes, but even more 
important has been the training of future community leaders 
in institutional responsibility and, in intelligent and well- 
informed philanthropy. 

The synthesis of professional direction and the democratic 
student organization has been responsible, during the past 
twenty years, for the sustained program of Jewish life on 
the campuses of the country. It has made possible the well- 
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diversified program which has appealed to every element in 
a heterogeneous student body by opening to each group its 
own area of interest. 

Primary emphasis of course has been on the cultural and 
religious program. There are regular religious services on 
every Hillel campus. Student participation, group singing, 
aesthetic symbolism, and a host of other supplementary 
features, have been added to the traditional patterns to 
enrich the service. Every Foundation sponsors a Seder, with 
artistic exposition of the symbolism for those students who 
are unable to return to their homes. Special meals are usually 
served all through the week in the Foundation premises for 
students who wish to maintain the strict Passover diet. In 
several instances refugee couples have been employed to take 
charge of the meals. Purim usually brings carnivals with the 
Purim motivation worked into the entertainment. Student 
committees have been thrilled with the opportunity to ex- 
press artistic originality in the erection of Hillel Sukkahs. 

Several Hillel units have introduced highly specialized 
honors courses for unusually gifted young people who are 
apparently destined for leadership. The Director chooses 
a small group of students for intimate personal association. 
He guides their reading in the Jewish field and they report 
back to him at regular intervals in personal conferences. 
This is an adaptation of the famous Cambridge and Oxford 
tutorial system. It cannot be employed on any mass scale. 
But as the training is applied to specially chosen young 
people of superior intelligence and personality, it is likely to 
have an enduring effect upon them and upon their commu- 
nities. The honors course corrals for Jewish interest the best 
brains among the Jewish students. It salvages a good part 
of their energy for Jewish life. Too many, unguided, give 
themselves to every cause, except that of their own people. 
The personal association enables the director toopen his 
own intellectual and spiritual resources to the student and 
usually evokes from the student the best of his own talents. 
Most of the students ultimately go into careers in the law, 
engineering, commerce, or chemistry, but the precious hours 
of personal association with the director make them very 
valuable Jewish laymen. 


One of the most gratifying features of the Hillel cultural 
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program has come through the courses in religious education 
which are offered on many campuses for full university credit. 
At Illinois, for example, three courses are given in each se- 
mester in Jewish History, the Religions of Mankind, and 
Classics of the Spirit, all of them for undergraduate credit 
in the university. At the University of Iowa, the School of 
Religion is as integral a part of the University as the School 
of Commerce or the School of Journalism. The Hillel director 
serves as the Jewish Professor, and all of his courses are part 
of the University curriculum. Credit courses are offered at 
Alabama, Connecticut, Northwestern, Purdue, Texas, and, 
in varied ways, in many other parts of the country. Regis- 
tration varies from several hundred in the Illinois credit 
courses, to between twenty and twenty-five at Alabama. 
But, apart from numbers, it is difficult to overemphasize the 
value of having young people study traditional Jewish values 
on the plane of academic dignity and with all the disciplines 
of a university credit course. 

— Not the least beneficial result of sending a Jewish repre- 
sentative to a college campus is the opportunity that it 
creates for developing better interfaith relations. The direc- 
tor or counselor becomes a kind of ambassador who does 
more than merely protect the interests of the Jewish students. 
By constant contact with faculty people, by addresses that 
he delivers under university auspices and at service clubs 
and, above all, by the projects in which he cooperates, he 
is able to bring a much clearer perception of Jewish values 
to the non-Jewish constituency. On most campuses there is 
an interfaith student council with representatives of each 
of the religions, and also a Religious Workers Association 
where the directors meet to confer on problems of mutual 
interest. In many instances the Hillel director has served 
as president of the Religious Workers Association and the 
Hillel student leaders have served in the highest offices of 
the Interfaith Council. 

Perhaps the most extensive development of the good will 
program has taken place at Hunter College in New York. 
Through the initiative of B’nai B’rith leaders, arrangements 
were made for the purchase of the New York home of the 
late President Roosevelt. It was planned to place the home 
at the disposal of the students of nearby Hunter College to 
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serve as an interfaith center where Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish students would meet together. The directors of the 
various Foundations all have their offices in the house. The 
Hillel headquarters include President Roosevelt’s bedroom 
where he recovered from infantile paralysis, and the study 
where he wrote many of his historic papers. The President 
gave his permission to name the House for his mother: the 
Sara Delano Roosevelt Memorial House. He also con. 
tributed to its furnishings, sent several hundred volumes to 
the library from his own White House shelves, and in many 
other ways expressed his gratification that his mother has 
been commemorated in this creative way. In his letter of 
greeting to the Hillel representative, at the dedication of the 
House, the President expressed the hope that the students 
would always be guided by the principle: In essentials, unity; 
in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity. 

Several years ago the system was inaugurated of estab- 
lishing interfaith fellowship awards in memory of outstand- 
ing personalities whose lives have been an inspiration to 
men of all races and creeds. At the University of Illinois 
such a fellowship honors the memory of Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, one of the founders of the Hillel Foundation. At 

. the University of Alabama, there is a Grover Cleveland Hall 
Award in memory of the editor of the Montgomery Advertiser, 
whose crusading zeal helped to smash the Ku Klux Klan in 
Alabama. At the University of Kansas, the award is in 
memory: of William Allen White, editor of the Emporia 
Gazette, and one of the most forthright liberals in contempo- 
rary American life. At the University of Maryland, the 
fellowship is in memory of Rabbi Edward Israel, one of the 
most esteemed members of the National Hillel Commission, 
and a leader through his lifetime in movements for attenuat- 
ing group friction. Awards have been established at the 
University of Wisconsin in honor of King Christian X of 
Denmark, and at the University of Minnesota in honor of 
King Gustav V of Sweden. The Fellowships were intended 
as a tribute to the courage and humaneness of the two Scandi- 
navian sovereigns who, in the teeth of Nazi opposition, had 
provided havens for refugees from Germany. The awards 
were gratefully acknowledged by the ministers to the United 
States of both of these countries. The most recent Fellow- 
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ships were established at Indiana University in memory of 
Wendell L. Willkie, and at the University of Cincinnati in 
honor of Alfred M. Cohen, former President of B’nai B’rith 
and one of the most distinguished Jewish citizens of the 
country. The awards are assigned by faculty committees 
to the students who have done most, during their college 
careers, to promote interfaith amity on the campus. 

The efficacy of a Hillel unit is usually measured publicly 
by its organized activities. Yet the quiet personal influence 
of the director or counselor may be fully as substantial. The 
Hillel representative is the friend of the Jewish students. 
Many of them come to him with the problems that are com- 
mon during the transition period of college days. His 
personal case file is filled with human interest material, for 
the problems that he handles run the gamut from adolescent 
love affairs to the deep religious perplexities of young people 
in a world of turmoil. The director must be rabbi, social 
worker, parent, and vocational counselor. Hillel, in this 
respect, is truly “the home away from home.” 

During the past three years the Hillel Foundation program 
has been amplified so as to develop resource material for 
the college level. A Hillel Library Series has been established 
and special editions of authoritative volumes, written with 
verve, and designed to interest young people, have been 
widely distributed. During the war period, a good portion 
of each edition has been assigned as gifts for Hillel students 
who have gone into the armed forces. Five volumes have 
already appeared in the Library Series and many more are 
in preparation. The distribution of tens of thousands of 
skillfully edited volumes plays no small part in the growth 
of Jewish interest on the college campus. 

The most recent development in the program has been 
the campaign to acquire adequate and dignified Hillel Found- 
ation buildings. For the first years of Hillel service, the 
basic need was to win support for the program itself. Now 
that contributions to the Hillel Foundation come from vir- 
tually every welfare fund in the country, as well as from 
B’nai B’rith, the sponsoring organization, it has been possible 
to turn to public-spirited individuals for help to provide 
physical facilities. As a result of the campaigns of the past 
two years, nearly two and a half million dollars have been 
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raised for capital structures. After the war, adequate Hillel 
homes, symbolic of the finest values in Jewish life, will be 
erected on the main campuses of the country. For example, 
the Northwestern Foundation home has been made possible 
by a princely gift of $150,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Baumgarten of Hillsdale, Michigan. The Hillel House at 
the University of Chicago is the gift of the family of Max 
Karasak, whose son, Raymond, was killed in the line of 
duty, as part of the Air Force. 

In the three years which followed Pearl Harbor, a consid- 
erable part of the Hillel program was devoted to the service 
of trainees who were stationed on many American campuses. 
The Army and Navy officials were glad to turn over to the 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish Foundations the respon- 
sibility for the religious and social needs of the young people 
in the armed forces. In cooperation with the Jewish Welfare 
Board, the universities of the country were drawn very fully 
into a carefully developed program. At its peak, in the fall 
and winter of 1943-44, Hillel reached 11,900 trainees on 
144 campuses. The military authorities usually cooperated 
heartily and made every concession consistent with good dis- 
cipline and military needs. On many campuses the Founda- 
tion quarters were declared within bounds, and the directors 
were given free range in the barracks. The trainees took 
fullest advantage of Foundation facilities. They were given 
a aes contact. with Jewish life—treligious, cultural, and 
social. 

By the middle of 1944, the military program had tapered 
off considerably because of radically changed military needs. 
Most of the trainees were siphoned out for more immediate 
combat service. Hillel was still left with approximately 3,000 
trainees, but these could very easily be absorbed into the 
general civilian fabric and they no longer required special 
military programs. As the new school year of 1944-45 began, 
ever larger contingents of returning servicemen were assigned 
to the colleges, subsidized by the Federal Government in its 
vast reorientation plan which calls for the expenditure of 
over a billion dollars annually. Colleges are adapting their 
schedules and their curricula to cope with these new problems, 


and all agencies that function within the college framework 
must follow suit. 
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It is too early to judge the effectiveness of the newer Hillel 
units in relation to the graduates who have returned to their 
communities. For, inevitably, several years must pass before 
the young people win economic security and can participate 
actively in Jewish community life. But the older units have 
been able to make their appraisals. In the Middle West 
the main Jewish institutions—temples, synagogues, B’nai 
B’rith lodges, women’s auxiliaries, Hadassah groups, brother- 
hoods, sisterhoods, Jewish philanthropic institutions, and 
community centers— have now been greatly strengthened 
by the adherence of Hillel graduates. Illinois has the oldest 
unit, and a whole generation has grown up in the Illinois 
area which has been vitally influenced by the Foundation. 
There is scarcely a Jewish institution within the radius that 
is served by the Foundation which has not been able to 
draw upon Hillel products. As the years pass, and thousands 
of graduates go from their Hillel experience into their home 
communities, this influence will broaden and deepen. In 
this way a generation of intelligent Jewish laymen is prepared 
to meet the heavy responsibilities which fall upon the new 
world center of Jewish life. 

Meantime, there has been an interesting and significant 
effect of the program upon non-Jewish students. Several 
hundred Christians are registered each year in the courses 
which are offered by Hillel Foundations. As these young 
people go back to their communities after having been under 
the influence of a Hillel director, they are really ambassadors 
of good will and understanding. Many of them invariably 
join the faculty of the Christian Sunday Schools in their 
home community. There need be little concern as to how 
they will present to their young charges the story of the 
Crucifixion, or the appraisal of the Pharisees, or any point 
of view about Jews and Judaism. In 1942, the National 
Hillel Director was awarded an honorary degree by the IIl- 
inois Wesleyan University, a Methodist institution, because 
of his impact upon the religious life of generations of Chris- 
tian college students. 

The university campus is changing rapidly. The large 
number of returned soldiers, subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, will become a substantial portion of the student 
body. Their maturity, their experience, their seriousness, 
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will transform academic standards and the social patterns 
of college life. It will be increasingly important in the future 
to serve this vital college area. For, unless proper leadership 
is developed today to understand the basic needs of Jewish 
life, there will be no leadership tomorrow to give continuity 
and support to all Jewish institutions. American Jewish life 
is on its own. The historic centers in European countries 
have been destroyed. In the past it was not fatal to neglect 
the educational needs of young people in this country because 
America could always count on blood plasma from abroad 
through the transfusions of immigration. There is no more 
blood plasma. Whatever leadership America is to have, must 
be native leadership. In this native leadership there will be 
an important place for well-trained, well-informed, well- 
disciplined students who are proud to be the heirs of a great 
tradition. 


JEWISH WAR RECORDS OF WORLD WAR II 


By-s..C.. Kons* 


HE evidence of history demonstrates that since the 

dispersion of the Jewish people, Jews in the various 
countries have fulfilled their obligations as citizens in war 
as in peace. There would certainly therefore be no need for 
‘writing a separate record of Jewish achievement in any of 
the wars of the United States, except for the following 
reasons: 

(a) The Jews of the United States, for past generations, 
have been interested in recording the story of their contribu- 
‘tion to the building and the protection of this democracy 
-and to the enrichment of its culture. During World War I, 
over a hundred and forty thousand American Jews fought 
‘in the armed forces. In the present, the greatest of all our 
‘wars, we are under the obligation to continue writing that 
‘story. 

(b) Subversive elements are at work sowing seeds of 
suspicion and distrust regarding the activities or the lack 
of patriotism of various racial, religious, national, ethnic, 
social, and economic groups. Jews are not immune to such 
attacks. We must be prepared with the facts and we must 
publicize the truth. It is that ounce of prevention which 
will immunize many innocent minds against the poisons and 
infections of anti-Semitic propaganda. 

(c) Hundreds of thousands of Jewish men and women who 
have been in the service of their country, will at one time 
or another be discharged. Their social and economic ab- 
sorption, and, in many cases, rehabilitation, will constitute 
a gigantic task for governmental and private welfare organi- 
zations. This program cannot be improvised, but must be 
planned long ahead. Local Jewish organizations interested 
in family welfare, in mental hygiene, in medical care, in 


'*Director, Bureau of War Records, National Jewish Welfare Board. 
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vocational guidance and training, and in job placement will 
be required to meet these needs. To carry out these commu- 
nity responsibilities, the possession of complete and detailed 
records of all local Jewish servicemen and women is a primary 
requisite. 

(d) City, county, and state War Records Committees, or 
Commissions, are pleading for the full cooperation of all 
groups to assist in compiling the complete story of war 
service for that locality. The organized Jewish communities 
are expected to contribute their share. 


Recognizing these needs, the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, some four years ago, initiated conferences with a 
number of the most important national Jewish organizations 
in order to create some machinery for compiling the informa- 
tion regarding American Jews in the armed forces of World 
War If. So on October 9, 1941, twenty-one national or- 
ganizations (now increased to thirty-seven) affiliated with 
the National Jewish Welfare Board met and resolved that 
the JWB take the leadership, assume the responsibility, and 
finance a Bureau of War Records. Because the JWB had, 
since its creation during World War I, become the recognized 
servicing agency for Jewish men and women in our armed 
forces by the Government of the United States, by all of 
the national agencies interested in the personnel of our 
military establishments and in veterans, and by all the 
national Jewish organizations, it was quite logical that it 
should undertake the establishment and administration of 


this important program. 


It was recognized from the first that this effort must not 
only satisfy the needs indicated above, but that the findings 
or the compilations must meet the tests of the closest 
scientific scrutiny and must be free of any unsound tech- 
niques that might invalidate any conclusions to be drawn 
from the facts. 


An Advisory Committee was appointed, headed by Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, whose international reputation as 
a statistician was a guarantee that in the development of the 
Bureau’s program, in the crystallization of its procedures 
and techniques, and in the publication of its findings, it 
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would have the benefit of expert guidance of the highest 
order. 

The Advisory Committee that was appointed consisted of 
representatives from all the national affiliated organizations 
of the Board, and some members-at-large. The aim was to 
continue the already existing interest and involvement of 
these national Jewish agencies, and to utilize their contacts 
with their local branches, lodges, sections, chapters, brother- 
hoods, sisterhoods, posts, etc., to draw into this cooperative 
endeavor all of the Jewish communities throughout the 
United States. 

In addition, a small group of statisticians and others with 
extensive experience in social research were called in to super- 
vise the studies and the operations of the Bureau. This 
Technical Committee has devoted considerable time to many 
of the unique technical problems facing the Bureau of War 
Records and has taken every precaution that all reports 
and publications shall be scientifically sound. 

The first year and a quarter was devoted to preliminary 
explorations during which the writer was requested, in the 
summer of 1942, to review the experience of the Bureau and 
to undertake a war records study of a nearby Jewish commu- 
nity in order to test the procedures and techniques to be 
pursued. Trenton, N. J., was selected for this purpose. The 
Jewish community leaders there were most cooperative and 
the experience gained provided the basis for the develop- 
ment of the later program involving the setting-up of local 
war record committees, planning local population studies, 
and tying up the local activities, with a state-wide, coor- 
dinated war records plan. 

By the end of 1942, the general policies of the Bureau had 
been formulated. The actual effort to implement this plan 
began the following year. 


Methods of Work 


_ The writer assumed the directorship fo the Bureau on 
January 1, 1943. It was clear from the beginning that the 
only way the Bureau could succeed in its undertaking was 
to operate the war records program on a decentralized 
basis. It was quite obvious that we must not repeat the 
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plan pursued in gathering the records of World War I, namely 
the setting up of one, over-all central bureau of statistics 
which would gather from all possible sources all of the 
essential data regarding all men and women in our armed 
forces.1. The technical committee recognized that this plan 
called for an amount of office equipment, statistical machin- 
ery and paraphernalia, field investigators, clerical and super- 
visory staff, so large and extensive as to make the cost 
prohibitive. 

The only logical and workable alternative was to decen- 
tralize the program. Following this principle, the national 
office of the Bureau of War Records became, in the first 
place, a planning, promotional, and supervisory organiza- 
tion. It has formulated procedures for the organization of 
local war record committees in every Jewish community 
throughout the country; it has outlined the techniques for 
gathering the local information, it has formulated and 
standardized all of the necessary forms, record cards, sched- 
ules, letters of inquiry, and authentications, and it has 
described in detail the setting-up and the operation of local 
war records files. Secondly, the Bureau devised ways and 
means of centralizing in the national office all the authenti- 
cations, from all over the United States, of all casualties 
(killed, wounded, missing, prisoners) and awards, and on 
the basis of a monthly reporting plan, secures statistical 
information from the local war records committees of the 
status of their files on men and women in the service, the 
number of commissioned and enlisted personnel, and the 
local count of casualties and awards. Besides providing a 
measure of local war records activity, these monthly reports 
also provide a basis for the periodic checking of our national 
office files on casualties and award counts for each commu- 
nity, and for such other data as we may wish to concentrate 
on from time to time. 

Thirdly, the Bureau has initiated special studies with 
reference to special groups in the service, such as physicians, 
dentists, refugees, agricultural workers, special groups of 
commissioned officers, air-corps men, marines, and other 


1 Julian Leavitt: “The Collection of Jewish War Statistics,” American Jewish Year 


Book, Vol. 20, 1918-1919, pp. 103-112, Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 
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service branches, utilizing selected representative commu- 
nities for sampling purposes. It has planned and executed 
local population studies in order to establish the ratio of 
Jewish men in the armed forces, since we have no com- 
pletely accurate figures for the total Jewish population of 
the United States. We must fall back on such local studies, 
since whatever national totals we can secure will have no 
comparative value because of the lack of the denominator 
to our required fraction. Besides, it is clear that the Bureau 
at this time cannot make any commitment for a complete 
name-by-name count of every Jewish man and woman who 
will have been in the uniform of the United States in World 
War II. The Bureau, however, has undertaken to secure 
as complete a name-by-name ‘count of all commissioned 
officers, in addition to those receiving awards or listed as 
war casualties. 

Finally, the Bureau has undertaken to collect and publish 
all its findings, based on its studies and on the collection of 
the data from all the hundreds of functioning war record 
committees throughout the country. 

To help local communities conduct population studies, a 
‘special booklet was drafted.2 It contains complete, detailed 
instructions on procedures, from the selection and activation 
of the local survey committee through the compilation of 
master files, the recruiting and training of volunteers, the 
geographic distribution of enumerators, schedule prepara- 
tion, publicity within the Jewish community, checking the 
returns, and the analysis and interpretation of the findings. 
In a much larger monograph,’ this material was given con- 
siderably greater detailed treatment, together with samples 
of the varieties of actual forms, schedules, and the other 
materials employed. Illustrations drawn from actual survey 
experience were utilized to underscore some important aspect 
of the survey process. 

Rounding out this sequence of instructional publications 
was another relating to state and regional organization for 


2 Bureau of War Records, National Jewish Welfare Board: ‘‘Self-Survey Manual: 
Procedures to be Followed in Your Own Community to Determine the Ratio of Jews 


in the Armed Forces.”’ April 1944, 12 pp. 
3 Bureau of War Records, National Jewish Welfare Board: ‘‘Handbook of Instruc- 


tions for Survey Consultants,” June 1944, 67 pp. 
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war records work. Thus far these monographs number four 
and cover the state organizational plans for New Jersey, 
New York, Connecticut, and Maine-New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont. 

In the case of other states’ that have been organized for 
state-wide war records activities, one or another of these 
four booklets was utilized to present the general principles 
of organization and the specific procedures to be followed. 
A supplementary memorandum was prepared to assist in 
making the necessary local adaptations. 

Although at the beginning of 1943 there were only a hand- 
ful of war record committees in operation throughout the 
United States, by the end of 1943, 378 such committees were 
in existence. By the middle of 1944, the number increased 
to about 550, and by the end of 1944 over 750 war record 
committees were in operation and functioning in close co- 
ordination with the National Bureau of War Records. This 
cooperation was established either directly with the National 
Office, or through state and regional organizations. 

With only two exceptions, viz., New York City and 
Chicago, every Jewish community throughout the entire 
United States is attempting to secure as complete a list as 
possible of every man and woman in the armed forces of 
the country for World War II. In these two cities the Jewish 
populations are so large and so scattered geographically,. 
that it was deemed wise to forego a name-by-name enumera- 
tion of all men and women in the service. However, in all 
other respects, the war records program in these two cities 
corresponds to that in the other Jewish communities. In 
seventy-two communities authentications on casualties and 
awards are locally initiated without waiting for lists of names 
from the National Office. These communities have a total 
Jewish population approximating 3,650,000, or approxi- 
mately 80% of the total Jewish population of this country.® 


* New Jersey, May 17, 1943, (41 pp.); Connecticut, October 8, 1944, (29 pp.); New 
York, October 29, 1944, (29 pp.); and Maine-New Hampshire-Vermont, November BY 
1944 (29 pp.). 

5 In the State of Massachusetts, the war records program for the entire state is co- 
ordinated through Boston. The State initiates all authentications, 
all local files, is in active cooperation with the over-: 
supervises the activities of all local war record comm: 


has a duplicate of 
all state program and, generally, 
ittees throughout the state. 
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Weekly releases, from the Office of War Information, on 
casualties and awards are sent directly to the nine largest 
Jewish communities, those of New York City, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and San Francisco, which together comprise close 
to 3,000,000 of the estimated 4,550,000 Jews in the United 
States. The National Office, however, maintains its own 
control list for these cities to guarantee that no names are 
missed, and frequent checking is carried om in this connection. 

It is noteworthy that in every one of the 208 Jewish 
communities having a Jewish population of 1,000 or more 
(representing 96.6% of the total Jewish population of the 
United States) there is either a local war records committee 
which is active and in close touch with our National Office, 
or a reliable correspondent upon whom we can depend for 
specific information regarding any local person in the armed 
forces. The larger Jewish communities have come to realize 
the importance of this program and, having made provision 
for space, staff, and operational expense, are financing the 
undertaking locally. Thus, for all Jewish communities having 
a population of 20,000\ or over (a total of 24, representing 
over 76% of the total Jewish population of the country), 
10 have a full-time, paid professional worker on war records,® 
3 have full-time volunteer workers, 9 have engaged a part- 
time clerical worker operating under professional super- 
vision, and 2 operate their local war records program with 
part-time volunteers. 

Early in 1943 we recognized the importance and the value 
of effecting a tie-up between Jewish war record committees, 
operating singly or through regional or state units, with the 
total programs for writing the war history of each state. 
Accordingly, the Bureau of War Records of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board became a member of the American 
Association for State and Local History, and has utilized 
‘this affiliation to effect a closer integration of our work with 
that of the various states throughout the entire country. 

The separate States are manifesting an equally keen 
interest in recording the contributions made by their sons 


6 The cities include: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Newark, Philadelphia, St. Louis and San Francisco. 
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and daughters. A number of them have issued booklets, 
leaflets or monographs outlining in detail the procedures 
to be followed by local groups toward building up a satis- 
factory and presentable state record.’ States in which such 
a general integration of war records activity has been com- 
pleted include: New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Ohio, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Idaho, Oregon, and the tri-state area including: 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern West 
Virginia. In process of organization are the states of Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, 
Washington, and California. The anticipated increase in 
the field staff of the Bureau for the latter part of 1945 and 
for 1946 will, it is hoped, make possible the addition of other 
important states such as: Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Rhode Island, Texas, and Wisconsin. 


When our state war record programs were launched in 
Ohio, New York, and Connecticut, the executive officers of 
each of the State War History Commissions were present 
at the organization meeting, addressed the representatives, 
and gave every encouragement to our program. In Ohio, 
the chairman of our war records activity for the state be- 
came, automatically, a member of the Board of the State 
War History Commission. 


The great value in having Jewish war records part of 
state archives, rather than of our own local private history, 
which would increasingly become inaccessible to the general 
‘public, is self-evident. 


7 Typical of these are: 

a. ‘‘War Records of Michigan: World War II.’”’ Bulletin No. 17, Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lansing, Mich., 1943, (15 pp.). 

b. “War Records Handbook.”’ The University of the State of New York. The State 
Education Department, Division of Archives and History, Albany, N. Y., Aug. 1943 
(31 pp.). 

c. “The Ohio War Commission,”’ Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 1944 (7 pp.). 

d. “An Outline Guide for Local Historical Committees,” prepared by the Advisory 
Historical Committee of the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety. March 22, 
1944 (5 pp.). 
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Results Achieved Thus Far 


At this point, it may be appropriate to inquire: What has 
all of this planfulness actually brought in by way of data 
and useful statistics? The remainder of this presentation 
will, therefore, be devoted to some of our findings to date, 
and to an outline of what we hope to be able to publish 
finally. 

Those familiar with the problem of Jewish identification, 
whether by name, by affiliations, by religious preference, 
by parentage, or by any and all other criteria, will realize 
the complexity of the scientific and statistical problems in- 
volved. The sampling techniques followed are those that 
have already gained acceptance through their adoption by 
the United States Bureau of the Census and, to an extent, 
by the more reliable public opinion polls. 

In New York City, our estimates are based on sampling 
studies in all of the five boroughs and on the careful statistical 
application of our findings in complete counts in other Jewish 
communities, which are then applied to the latest reliable 
figures of the New York City Jewish population (New York 
City’s Welfare Council Youth Survey, 1935), and brought ° 
up-to-date on the best available information regarding the 
growth of the Jewish population to 1944 and 1945. The 
sampling procedure involves the canvass of some fifty statis- 
tically valid selected areas and census tracts for a complete 
house-to-house coverage of Jewish families residing in these 
sections. These city segments are, by objectively deter- 
mined processes of selection, representative and typical of 
the entire Jewish community in all the five boroughs of the 
metropolis. Every step in these procedures is critically 
examined by a special subcommittee of our Technical Com- 
mittee, which is expert in sampling techniques. 

The results of our studies thus far may be divided into 
three divisions: 


1. The statistics on the ratio and number of Jewish men 
and women in our armed forces; 
2. The current figures on casualties and awards; 
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3. The results of our special studies on physicians, dentists, 
refugees, ratios in the air-corps, the marines, Jewish 


men in the service from farm families, etc. 


It should be emphasized that the Bureau is still gathering 
its data, and that these findings are but the beginning of a 
longer story to be completed after the War has been brought 
to a successful termination. 

For the reader’s convenience the facts will be arranged in 
the order outlined above: 


1. Ratio and Number in Our Armed Forces 


The limitations in securing an accurate and complete 
count of all Jewish men and women in our armed forces for 
the entire United States have been pointed out earlier. At- 
tention has also been called to the inadequacies of current 
Jewish population statistics. Under the circumstances the 
securing of a ratio based on these unsatisfactory figures 
would be indefensible. We have, therefore, adopted the 
alternative of selecting specific communities for study, cover- 
ing all sections of the country, involving small, intermediate, 
and large cities, and securing as good a cross-section as 
possible of the American Jewish population, from the points 
of view of recent immigration, old and young communities, 
national origins of the population, economic status, urbani- 
zation, degree of industrialization, ratio to the total popula- 
tion, and similar factors. The aim was to secure as complete 
a count of the Jewish population as possible, and in each 
instance to determine these facts: 


a. The total Jewish population; 
b. The number of Jewish males 18 to 44 inclusive; 
c. The number of Jewish males in the service; 
. The total population of that city; 
. The number of all males 18 to 44 inclusive; 
The number of all males in the service. 


oO O. 


These data then provide ratios in answer to the questions: 


a. What is the ratio of the Jewish to the total population? 
b. What is the ratio of Jewish men in the service to all 
men in the service from that city? 
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c. What is the proportion of men drawn from the Jewish 
manpower pool (18-44) in comparison with the ratio from 
the manpower pool of the city as a whole? 

d. Are Jews contributing their share? 


_ The answers for each of the selected cities are provided 
in the following table for thirteen studies made in 1942, 
1943 and 1944: 





Percentage of 
Date of Study City — State Jews in the total Pee 
population 
feeAugust °42....%... Trenton, N. J. 6.1 7.5 
Demeitly: 7432502 och enacs Lynn, Mass. tie Ted 
3. November ’43....|Portland, Me. 3.5 4.7 
4, November ’43....|Stamford, Conn. 5.6 6.9 
5, February '44..... Wilmington, Del. 3.5 4.7 
56.) March ’447....... Allentown, Pa. 2.8 3.5 
empiri “445) 5). os Toledo, Ohio 2.4 2.4 
Sa May °44. 2... 4 Hammond, Ind. 1/22 2.2 
9. June ’44......... Youngstown, Ohio 3.2 3.9 
TOs Tg U Sa eee Denver, Col. 4.6 6.3 
11, August '44....... Madison, Wis. 1.8 2.4 
12. September '44....|Seattle, Wash. 1.8 Dod 
13. November '44....|New York City, N. Y.| Sampling Study. See comments 


following. 


a ——E_————EEE 


These studies are continuing, and when they are completed 
we may have a total of approximately twenty-five to thirty 
returns from all sections of the country. 

For New York City, it was obvious that because of the 
large size and dispersion of the Jewish population a sampling 
procedure would have to be resorted to. This sampling 
procedure involved visits to 5,867 Jewish families, repre- 
senting 17,870 persons. On the basis of New York City’s 
Selective Service figures, 11.0 percent of the city’s population 
were in the service, at the time of the study, November 1, 
1944. For the sampled Jewish families visited, the percentage 
of Jews in the service was 11.4. This plus difference of 0.4 is 
not significant, however, when tested statistically. The 
conclusion that follows is, that, based on this first sampling 
study, the Jews of New York City are in the armed forces 
in the same proportion as is indicated for the entire popula- 
tion of the city. 


8 These are the results of the first sampling study. A second supplementing the first , 
has just been concluded. A third sampling study may be undertaken if found necessary. 
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It should also be made clear that the Jewish population 
percentages represent in some instances a complete count of 
every Jew in that city. In others it represents anywhere 
from a 60% to a 90% count. ‘The necessity for an extensive 
rather than an intensive study, the dependence upon volun- 
teers and local professional workers, and the need for a rapid 
survey, prevented the kind of continuous follow-up and 
study that would yield returns from the ¢ota/l Jewish popula- 
tion. However, in all instances, 60% or more, a cross- 
section of the entire Jewish community, was canvassed. 

The returns from New York City and from the other 
twelve cities studied demonstrate that Jews are contributing 
their proportion of manpower to the armed strength of our 
country. 

In this connection, we might dwell a moment on the 
question of estimating the total number of Jews in the armed 
forces of the country. For this purpose, consideration was 
given first, to the evidence from New York City, and second, 
to the evidence from our studies in other cities. As has 
already been stated, the estimate for New York City was 
based on the total Selective Service figures, the proportion 
of Jews as revealed in the 1935 Welfare Council Youth Study, 
and other considerations involving the growth and composi- 
tion of the city’s population during the past ten years. Sec- 
ondly, for the rest of the country, our community studies 
revealed that our contribution of man power was being made 
at the “‘going rate,” for the United States as a whole. Insofar 
as the total Jewish population of the United States is con- 
cerned, the Technical Committee concluded, on the basis of 
local population studies conducted by the Bureau of War 
Records and by other agencies, that the total was closer to 
4,550,000 than to the higher estimate of the Jewish Statis- 
tical Bureau, for 1937.9 On this basis it concluded that “up 
to the third anniversary of Pearl Harbor in 1944, the number 
of men of Jewish faith who answered the call to service in 
the armed forces was close to a half million, if it did not 
exceed that figure.” This number represented about 11% 
of the Jewish population of the United States in our armed 
forces, compared with about 9% of the total population of 
the country in the armed forces (as of Dec. 7, 1944). 


* American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 46, p. 491, 1944-1945, 
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The difference can be accounted for by such factors as the 
greater urbanization of the Jew as compared with the entire 
population of the country, and the differences in occupational 
distribution, economic status, health standards, educational 
attainments, and other factors which could serve as accelerat- 
ing forces for enlistment or the draft. 


2. The Current Figures on Casualties and Awards 


In presenting these data, it should be made clear that 
there is a distinct lag between the occurrence of an event on 
the battlefield and its final recording in the files of the 
Bureau. There are many steps in between that inevitably 
delay marking an item ‘“‘authenticated and complete.” The 
following table is, therefore, to be regarded as a preliminary 


Jewiso War CasvuaLties’? 
Wortp War II 


On file with the Bureau of War Records, National 
Jewish Welfare Board, as of June 30, 1945. 




















(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Expectancy ; T 
Based on Fully au- Awaiting Pending otal of 
_ Category |Qver-All Na- thenticated | processing | Completion | Columns 3, 
tional Figures and Complete 4,&5. 
| Killed in | 
Action..... 8,770 2,807 654 WSL 5,282 
| Wounded.... 23,160 3,492 1,579 . 2,428 7,499 
1 Missing...... 1,860 664 138 463 1,265 
| Prisoner..... 4,380 1,014 125 376 1,515 
TOCA. <5 4 {c\0's 16 38,170 7,977 2,496 5,018 15,491 
- Non-Combat 
Deaths.... _— 771 180 481 1,432 
| Grand Total . cf 8,748 2,676 | 5,499 16,923 
Men and 
Women Who 
Have 
Received 
Awards 4,95311 871 653 6,477 




















7 
10 It should be noted that this is not a complete count of Jewish war casualties to date. 

| There is an inevitable backlog which will not be absorbed until after all combat has 

ceased and complete government information has become available. 

| 4 This group of 4,953 has received a total of 7,043 awards. 
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and incomplete report. To make the table more significant 
we have added a column of “expectancies.” The latter 
figures are based on the assumption that the Jews are about 
3.7% of the population of the United States, and that the 
Jewish casualties have been at the same rate. We have 
depended very largely on the distinctiveness of Jewish names 
and other identifying clues for the selection of names from 
casualty lists for follow-up. In the smaller cities throughout 
the country, War Record Committees are more familiar 
with the Jewish families residing in their community. How- 
ever, it will be necessary to consult government records and 
to engage in an intensive “drive” in the Jewish communities 
when the war is concluded, if a satisfactorily complete list 
of casualties is to be compiled. 


3. Special Studies 


Physicians: In cooperation with the Conference on Jewish 
Relations, a study was made late in 1943 and early in 1944, 
covering all of New York State, eastern New Jersey (11 
counties), and twenty-two medium sized communities all 
over the country. It was revealed that about 60% of all 
Jewish physicians in those areas, under the age of 45, were 
in our armed forces. While this percentage was slightly 
above the comparable figure for the physicians group as a 
whole, 32% of the Jewish physicians of‘all ages were in uni- 
form against about 27.5% of the total medical practitioners 
who had already been drawn into the service up to that time. 


One of the studies to be completed when the final record 
of Jewish men and women is compiled, is that of the number 
and proportion of Jewish dentists in various branches of the 
service. One aspect of this study was concluded for New 
York City in the early part of 1945. Excellent cooperation 
was received from Procurement and Assignment, the N. Y. 
State Department of Education, the First and Second 
District Dental Societies, the Alpha Omega and Sigma 
Epsilon dental fraternities, New York and Columbia Uni- 
versities, and from a special committee of dentists. 


The number of dentists involved came to a total of 8,194. 
The religious backgrounds of 91% of these were known. For 
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this group, 29.5% of the Jewish dentists were, or had been, 
in uniform, against 23.5% for the other groups. What the 
evidence will be for the entire State of New York and for 
other sections of the country cannot be predicted. These 
additional studies are now being made. The evidence from 
New York City, however, justifies the conclusion that 
those appeals and needs which operated to draw dentists 
into the service, applied equally to Jews as to other groups. 

Refugees: At the same time that the physicians study 
was being conducted, a similar inquiry was in progress in 
cooperation with the National Refugee Service to determine 
the extent to which refugees recently admitted to this 
country were in our armed forces. 

It should be remembered that for over a year after the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941, and 
more emphatically, before that date, the refugees were, with 
few exceptions, refused admission to our armed forces. On 
record are numerous instances of keen disappointment and 
discouragement, the result of rebuffs and rejections which 
these newcomers suffered. 

In the face of that situation, the figures for Jewish refugees 
in the service should prove most interesting. Frankly, we 
anticipated a considerably smaller ratio than that for the 
country as a whole. 

On the basis of initial returns from 17 Jewish communities 
(including such cities as Buffalo, N. Y., San Antonio, Texas, 
Birmingham, Alabama, Peoria, Ill., Youngstown, Ohio, 
Allentown, Pa. and Duluth, Minn.), corroborated by later 
data from New York City and other large centers of Jewish 
population, it was found that 34% of male refugees in the 
18-44 age group, the same proportion as obtained in that 
age category for the male population of the country as a 
whole, were in the service. 

This was the situation at the beginning of 1944. Now, 
over a year and a half later, when approximately 50% of all 
men in this country in the age group 18-44, have been or 
are still in the service, there is every reason to believe that 
the same ratio for Jewish refugees has been maintained. It 
will be interesting to see to what extent subsequent studies, 
including a statistical recanvass, substantiate this. 
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Service Branches: (Air Force and Marines). 


Not until the war is concluded will we be in possession of 
complete and final data on the distribution of men in the 
various branches of the service. However, we do have some 
preliminary information regarding the distribution of Jewish 
men in these branches which may be of interest at this time. 

It should be noted that as the war proceeds, one or another 
branch of the service stands out as the one which involves 
the greatest risks. At first, before the Army and the Navy 
swung into full action, it was the Air Force, then the Navy 
C. B.’s, then the Marines and, lately, the Infantry. Actually, 
no branch of the service is free of great risks to life and limb. 
Which branch of the service becomes the most hazardous 
depends on the problem confronting our military strategists 
at the moment, and the kind of attack that will conserve 
most lives yet achieve victory. Of course, our enemy also 
has something to say about this. That activity, or branch 
of the service, becomes most hazardous which at a given mo- 
ment is most vulnerable, or which, for the enemy’s strategic 
or tactical purposes, must be attacked. The group involved 
might be farthest from the front lines and, mistakenly, be 
regarded as most secure. 


Air Force and Other Branches: 


Late in 1943, we canvassed communities for information 
regarding the percentage of Jewish men in various service- 
segments of the army, with special reference to those in the 
Air Force. Typical among the returns were the following 
(close to 4,000 men involved): 

At this time, with much of the information regarding the 
activities of men in the service withheld from the public 
for reasons of military security, comparisons between the 
distribution shown by this group of men and that for the 
country as a whole are not possible. It is significant, however, 
to note the large proportion in combat units, and the high 
ratio of men in the air forces. At the time of this study our 
Army Air Force strength. stood at about 2,350,000 officers 
and men. The strength of the army, as a whole, was in the 
neighborhood of 8,000,000 men. The percentage of army 
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Jews IN THE ARMy 


DisTRIBUTION BY SERVICE SECTIONS 
































SECTION OF ‘| Pittsburgh, | Youngstown, Altoona, Birmingham, 
THE SERVICE Pay oO. Pay Ala. 
REONMIBAT ers ah ch is Sis 62.1 60.7 . 71.8 63.0 
PAAR DHOLCES  ciciels ste evens se ZOe2 25.8 Soe 40.7 
Armored Forces!......... 3.3 3.1 5.3 131 

“5 8 0003 ex 2k 12.9 9.6 13.8 4.7 

CAN GAZE ODEO Pets 0.4 0.9 = 0.4 
PBAPINCETS'.'. o.c%0 su esis cee 5.4 3.6 4.6 3.6 

EPL RRUL tres once ays Gelens eS 9.4 14.0 10.6 8.1 
aratroops®.... ........ 0.7 0.4 —_— 0.8 
MretialCOrps.. «of. ees 4.8 EES) 5.3 3.6 
GENERAL OPERATIONS....| - 11.8 10.2 15.0 15.9 
Administration R 

_& Headquarters....... 0.7 2.4 3.9 1.6 
MOATICE. Ses bac ik eee sje eos py —_— — 1.8 
Military Police.......... 2.6 Deli 3.9 1.8 
Quartermaster & 

Adjutant General...... a3 5.1 12 4.7 
SPECIALIZED TRAINING... 1.9 S54. = — 
SUNDRY SERVICES....... 24.2 24.0 13.2 Pata 
MeaADlAINS. . A. vee ese ss 0.1 — 0.7 0.4 
Chemical Warfare....... 1.7 0.4 1.3 135 
Medical, dental, etc...... 9.5 15.6 7.9 9.1 
Miscellaneous!.......... 9.0 iS 13, 5.4 
RREEATIATICS f 2), c)esreiete tee seo 3.9 6.7 2.0 4.7 
TUNIS Basins cacao 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 




















1 Including Tank Destroyers. 

2 Including Coast Artillery, Field Artillery & Anti-Aircraft 

3 Including Ski Troops 

4 Including Special Services, Transport, Intelligence, Morale, Legal, Librarians, etc. 


strength in the air force was, therefore, approximately 29%. 
The proportion of Jewish men in this section of the service 
compares favorably with that for the country as a whole. 


Marines and the Navy 


When the war in the Pacific intensified during the latter 
part of 1943 and in 1944, it became evident that the Marines 
would displace the Army Air Force in rate of mortality. The 
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question then arose: What is the percentage of Jews in the 
Marines? Associated with this question was that of the 
percentage of Jews in the Navy as a whole. 


A rapid, preliminary survey was made in November 1944. 
At that time the number of men in the Army and the Navy 
was about 11,670,000. The number of men in the Navy, 
including the Coast Guard and the Marine Corps, was about 
3,541,000. The number of men in Marine Corps alone was 
480,000. The relative percentages were then as follows: 


Percentage of men in the Navy to all servicemen: 30.3% 
Percentage of Marines to all Navy men: 13.6% 


Returns from 74 Jewish communities!” from all over the 
United States, representing all types and varieties of cities 
as to size, population composition, economic status, native- 
foreign born ratios, and other characteristics, and totaling 
over 47,000 Jewish men (then over 10% of all Jewish men 
in our armed forces), revealed the following: 


Percentage of Jews in the Navy to all Jewish service- 
men: 13.7% 


Percentage of Jews in the Marine Corps to all Jews in 
the Navy:10.4% 


The significant point is that against 13.6% of all men in 
the Navy who were in the Marines, the comparable figure 
for Jews was 10.4%. It is noteworthy that, although Jews 
are in the Navy in about half the proportion as compared 
with the country as a whole, the rate of Jewish “leather- 
necks” to all Jews in the Navy closely approximates the total 


proportion of all Navy men in this combat section of the 
service. 


The smaller percentage of Jewish men in the Navy may 
be explained on the basis of the occupational pattern of 
Jews during peacetime, the early operation of the draft 
which drew all men into the Army, and other factors which 
favored enlistments in the Army rather than the Navy. 


2 Twenty-one cities had Jewish populations of 1,000 or less; thirty-five were between 


1,000 and 5,000; thirteen were between 5,000 and 50,000; and five had Jewish popula- 
tions over 50,000. 
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Service Men from Farm Families 


During the latter part of 1944, the Jewish Agricultural 
Society and the Bureau of War Records cooperated on a 
“spot-check”’ study of men in the service from Jewish farm 
families in three scattered sections of the country typical of 
Jewish farm settlements. These included Colchester, Conn.; 
aie Harbor and South Haven, Mich.; and Hightstown, 

Against a contribution of 36.4% to the armed forces by 
the total experienced male labor force in this country, 18-44 
years of age, the farmer and farm labor groups contributed 
only 20.6%. 

The total number of Jewish farm families interviewed was 
close to 300, consisting of approximately 1,100 individuals. 
The returns indicated that 7.5% of this group were in service 
representing 30.0% of all Jewish male farmers in the 18-44 

age group, compared with 6.2% for farm laborers for the 
country as a whole, and the 20.6% from the total pool of 
agricultural workers in the 18-44 age group. 

Judging from this sample, it appears that the ratio of 
Jewish servicemen coming from agricultural pursuits is higher 
than.that for agricultural workers, of the same age group, 
in general, and approximates more closely the rate of par- 
ticipation from urban sections, and from non-deferrable 


occupations. 
* * * 


It should be kept in mind that this report on the results 
of some of our studies is only preliminary, and represents 
‘merely “first diggings.” When the work of the Bureau 1s 
completed, some of these studies will be better rounded and 
more complete than they are at present. Other studies now 
under way or contemplated will be added, and we shall have 
more lists and findings than are now available. Such addi- 
tions will include a list of commissioned officers by rank; 
a complete list of physicians in the service; more adequate 
figures on the number of Jewish women in uniform, their 
branches and ranks. : 

The availability of, and access to, official records in 
Washington will help materially in rounding out and com- 
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pleting our different compilations and our special studies 
and reports. There is every reason to be optimistic on the 
availability of this material. We are already gratefully 
appreciative of, and deeply indebted to various War De- 
partment and Government Bureaus who have so willingly 
extended to us all the help, guidance, and advice permissible 
during the war, when so much information must remain 
restricted. A special word of commendation is also due our 
hundreds of local war record committees, and the thousands 
of conscientious and devoted volunteers, without whose 
interest and cooperation this work would have been im- 
possible. 


JEWISH CHAPLAINS IN WORLD WAR II 
By Puitie S. BerNsTEIN* 


7 Bee second world war presented the Jewish religious 
community with some difficult problems. It was des- 
tined to remove over half a million American Jews from 
their homes and scatter them in military installations 
throughout the world. To meet their religious needs, hun- 
dreds of rabbis would be required as chaplains. But the 
total rabbinate of America numbers a little over a thousand, 
‘and over half were disqualified for the chaplaincy by reason 
of age, health, or shortcomings in formal, secular, or religious 
education. 

Furthermore, at the outbreak of the war there was not a 
single rabbi serving as a chaplain in the regular Army or 
Navy, although 29 were in the Reserve, most of whom 
quickly responded to war needs. Between World Wars I 
and IJ, there had never been sufficient Jews stationed any- 
where with the Armed Forces to justify the presence of a 
Jewish chaplain at any particular point. The JWB had 
served the religious needs of the Jewish personnel in the 
regular Army and Navy in camps, naval stations and 
hospitals in continental United States and in places like 
Hawaii, Panama, and the Philippines, with civilian rabbis 
and professional representatives. 

When the United States became involved in World War II, 
the rabbinate immediately recognized the needs and accepted 
the responsibilities. Within the framework of the JWB, 
which was authorized by the War and Navy Departments to 
endorse Jewish chaplains, there was organized the Committee 


* Rabbi on leave from Temple B’rith Kodesh, Rochester, N. Y., to serve as Executive 
Director of the Committee on Army and Navy Religious Activities of the National 
Jewish Welfare Board. 
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on Army and Navy Religious Activities (CANRA). Dr. 
David de Sola Pool was Chairman, Dr. Barnett R. Brickner 
(Reform) Chairman of the Administrative Commitee, Rabbi 
Louis M. Levitsky (Conservative) Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein (Orthodox) 
Vice-Chairman. 


In its organization as in all phases of its work, there was 
representation of Orthodox, Conservative and Reform; and 
a pattern of working unity was achieved which endured 
throughout the entire war experience, and may well serve 
as a model for the American Jewish community after the war. 
Agreement was reached on liturgical materials, literature, 
responsa, etc., which enabled the Committee to serve the 
totality of American Jewish personnel in the Armed Forces. 

CANRA, through the rabbinical associations which con- 
stitute it, made known the chaplaincy needs to the American 
rabbinate. Well over half the rabbis of the country responded 
to the call. By September 2, 1945, the date of Japanese 
surrender, 309 rabbis had been commissioned in the Armed 
Forces as compared with a total of 26 in World War I. 
These constituted probably over two-thirds of the eligible 
qualified rabbis of the country and, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, the highest percentage of any religious group 
in the land. As of September 2, 1945, allowing for deaths 
and separations from the service, there were 288 Jewish 
Chaplains in the active service; 245 in the Army, 42 in the 
Navy, and 1 in the Maritime Service. Of these Chaplains, 
136 were Reform, 93 were Conservative, and 59 were Or- 
thodox. 


Many of these rabbis faced difficult problems of religious 
observance and adjustment to the hardships of military life. 
With but rare exceptions they adjusted splendidly to these 
new conditions. The primary reason was that the chaplains, 
like their endorsing body, gave priority to serving the Jewish 
men and women in uniform. It was universally accepted 
that the denominational loyalties and personal religious 
predilections of the chaplains must be subordinated to the 
needs of the Jewish G.I. This led to more observance of 
tradition by the Reform, a liberalization of the Orthodox, 
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and an expansion of Conservatism, which seemed to charac- 
terize the general pattern that evolved under military con- 
ditions. 

The Jewish chaplains were confronted with peculiar prac- 
tical problems. They served a small, widely scattered 
minority group. In a camp containing perhaps 20,000 men 
and measuring some fifty square miles, there might be 20 
Christian chaplains carefully assigned to meet the geo- 
graphic and institutional needs. But only one Jewish chap- 
lain could justifiably be assigned to serve its thousand or 
so Jews. He would have to cover all areas and institutions of 
the camp and in the same morning or evening he might find 
it necessary to conduct two or three services at points ten or 
fifteen miles apart. The JWB assisted the chaplains with 
special arrangements for transportation. However, in the 
very nature of the situation, it was necessary for the Jewish 
chaplain to work harder and cover more ground than would 
be expected of most of the chaplains. 

This was doubly true in many overseas assignments. One 
Jewish chaplain covered by air, a distance of some 10,000 
miles in the Atlantic stretching from the Azores to Greenland. 
Another served the religious needs of all the Jews scattered 
in the far flung islands of the Aleutian chain. The congrega- 
tion of still another reached from the African Gold Coast to 
Karachi in India. For an extended period a single chaplain 
was responsible for the religious activities of all the Jewish 
personnel in China. Jewish chaplains penetrated to remote 
places where no Jewish services had been previously con- 
ducted in all recorded history. 

In fact, the total picture of the American rabbinate over- 
seas in World War II is one of which the American commu- 
nity can well be proud. 210 Jewish chaplains served overseas 
as compared with a total of 6 in the first world war. They 
accompanied American troops to all the battlefields of the 
global conflict. Jewish chaplains were in the armies that 
defeated Rommel in North Africa, that conquered the Anzio 
beachhead, that defeated the Germans in the Battle of the 
Bulge, that drove the Japanese out of Iwo Jima. The 

writer in the performace of his duties has visited most of the 
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war areas and found everywhere a respect and appreciation 
for the service and the example of the Jewish chaplains. This 
was confirmed by all other missions sent overseas. It was 
universally reported that they gave a sense of dignity, of 
self-respect, and of stature to the Jewish personnel whom 
they served and represented. 


They also served effectively as interpreters of Jews and 
Judaism to non-Jews. They represented and interpreted 
Judaism to vast numbers of Christians who previously had 
no contact with it. In innumerable instances they helped 
the military to understand the special problems and needs 
of the Jewish personnel. In even more instances they assisted 
Jews in their adjustment to military psychology and re- 
quirements. 


The Jewish chaplains in North Africa and Europe were 
called upon to enact an historic role in the liberation of 
Jews from Nazi-Fascist oppression. In most instances they 
were the first representatives of Jewry to make contact with 
Jewish communities in those areas which had been cut off 
from the Jewish world and the free world for many years. 
Jewish chaplains were hailed as saviors.’ Their uniforms 
were bathed in the tears of joy and gratitude of the liberated. 
In many places they reorganized the broken Jewish communi- 
ties and secured temporary relief for hungry, destitute Jews. 


In Germany, Austria, France, and Belgium, they rendered 
heroic services. It was Jewish chaplains who first brought 
hope, freedom, food and outside contacts to the miserable, 
forlorn, surviving Jewish prisoners in such Nazi concentra. 
tion camps as Dachau and Buchenwald. With the aid of 
military authorities and the generosity of Jewish G. I.’s, 
they sustained the lives of thousands of displaced persons. 
They re-established community life for the homeless and 
organized schools for the children who remained alive. They 
prepared and transmitted to responsible Jewish agencies the 
first authentic lists of the survivors. They helped refugees 
to go to neutral countries and to Palestine. 


It should be stated in passing that as the stimulation and 
organization of Jewish community life was a concommitant 
of the chaplain’s role overseas, it similarly accompanied his 
service in many places in the United States. Scattered Jews 
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in certain remote sections of Oregon or Texas, for example, 
who could not worship in Jewish services or educate their 
children as Jews, found under the impact of the leadership 
of a Jewish chaplain in a nearby military camp, inspiration 
and assistance for the establishment of their own community 
life. Jewish communities were revived and others were 
brought into existence by the very presence of a rabbi in 
uniform nearby. 


The Jewish chaplains received promotions as follows: 
In the Army 2 Jewish chaplains achieved the rank of Lt. 
Col., 20 became Majors, 157 were promoted to the Cap- 
taincy. In the Navy lisa Commander, 3 were promoted to 
Lt. Commanders and 27 are full Lieutenants. The one 
chaplain in the Maritime Service bears the rank equivalent 


to Lt. (Sr. Gr.). 


Jewish chaplains received the following honors and awards: 


Bronze Stars 


Camillus Angel Sidney M. Lefkowitz 
Herman Dicker Ernst M. Lorge 
David M. Eichhorn Robert Marcus 
Norman Feldheym Jacob M. Ott 
Harold Goldfarb Aaron Paperman 
Meyer J. Goldman W. Gunther Plaut 
Samson M. Goldstein Melvin S. Sands 
Harry Jolt Emanuel Schenk 
Aaron Kahan , Soseph S. Shubow 
Morris N. Kertzer Henry Tavel 


Presidential Citation 
Emanuel Schenk 
Irving Tepper* 

Naval Citation 


Morton M. Berman (Bronze Star) 
Roland B. Gittelsohn (Citation) 
Elihu H. Rickel (Bronze Star) 


Posthumous Award 


Alexander D. Goode — Distinguished Service Cross 


* Now deceased. 
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Six Jewish chaplains lost their lives during the course of 
the war: Rabbis Henry Goody, Samuel D. Horwitz, and 
Herman L. Rosen in this country. Chaplain Louis Werfel 
was killed in an airplane crash in North Africa, as he was 
flying to conduct a service for a small remote group, beyond > 
the line of duty. Chaplain Irving Tepper was killed in action 
in France by a Nazi fragmentation bomb. He had partici- 
pated in every major invasion and had refused rotation to — 
the United States to which he was entitled, because he wished 
to share the final victorious invasion with his own men. 


Chaplain Alexander D. Goode was one of four chaplains — 
two Protestants, one Catholic, and a Rabbi who went to 
their death in the North Atlantic when the transport Dor- 
chester was torpedoed. The chaplains gave their life-belts 
to members of the crew and were last seen praying at the 
rail together when the ship went under. This sacrifice of 
Rabbi Goode and his three companions in God, has become 
part of the honored folk-lore of America. 

It is too early to evaluate the influence of the Jewish 
chaplains upon the future of Judaism in America. But there 
is no question that the impact of some 300 Rabbis on half 
a million Jewish youth will leave a permanent beneficial 
mark upon the future American Jewish community. Further- 
more, the return of these rabbis to civilian communities 
will be a factor of major importance in their future develop- 
ment. For these rabbis have come close to the heart of 
American Jewish youth. They know their problems, their 
needs, their hopes; they have also come to know the non- 
Jews of America more intimately than ever before. They . 
have learned a good deal about organization. They will be 
equipped to provide American Jewry with a vital, expe- 
rienced, courageous leadership of which it stands greatly in 
need. 
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Jewish Chaplains in American Armed Forces 


Asramowitz, Mayer, Lt, Army; b. Palestine, Dec. 13, 1919; in U. S. since 
1928; single; A.B., Yeshiva College, ’40; rabbi, J. T. Se 44. m., R. A. A.; 
Cg. Shaare Zion, ” Montreal, Canada; ind. July 1945: temporary duty, 
High Holy Days, 1945, Iceland. 

Apter, Leon, Lt, Army; ‘ees! > Aug. 12,1921; singles.B.S.S., €.C. N. ¥., 
"41; rabbi, i dR ess moc. ClA Re ; Ce. Temple Beth El, Charlottes. 
ville, Va: "ind. September 1945; 05 & 

Apter, Morris, Lt, Army; b. Russia, Mr. 30, 1906; in U.S. since 1912; 
married, 1 ch.; BS.S., CUCANEYS "09; rabbi, J. ADs ey. OOS TIE IR MG IAG 
Cg. Shaarey Zadek, Detroit, Mich.; q ind. January, 1944; Pacific (Japan). 

ANGEL, CamMILLUus, Capt., Army; b. Alsace-Lorraine, Dec. "9, 1907; in U.S 
since 1908; single; A.B. > Harvard, 30; rabbi, H. U. ic y SOR Cs cou Re 
(ae Mount Sinai, Texarkana, Tex.; : ind. July 1942; Europe; Bronze Star. 

AppLpaum, Kart, Lt, Army; b. U. Sey Heb 10% 1910; married, Jich* B:s., 
State Teachers College, Pa., 32; M.S., C.C. N. Y., ’35; private ordina- 
tion; m., R. C. A.; Avenue M Jewish Center, Bklyn; ind. June 1945; U.S. 

Arnorr, Nacuman S., Capt., Army; b. Russia, Oct. 2, 1899; in U. S. since 
1909; married; B.A., C. C.N. Y., ’23; rabbi, J. T..S., ’24; m., R. A. A.; 
Cg. B'nai Israel, Chicago, Ill; : ind. May 1943; Europe. 

Aron, Mitron Manurt, Major, Army; b. U. S. , Apr. 19, 1915; married, 
2 ch.; Bess U cot: Chicago, So rap bin beads C3 363) ms, RAG, Ale (Ce, 
Knesses Israel, Rock Island, IIl.; ind. September 1941; U. S. 


Batton, Sipney, Capt., Army; b. U. S., May 25, 1912; married, 2 ch.; A.B., 
Brown, ios rabbi, i. U. Creal 933 seme es, Gra Rs Cg. Tree of Life, 
Columbia, S. C.; ind. May 1942; Central Aaa 

Barack, Natuan A, Lt, Army; b. Russia, Jl. 2, 1913; in U. S. since 1923; 
married, tichks B.S Lewis Inst., 734; Hr ‘Cx 36. moulta © Ats Ce. 
Beth El, Phoenix, Ariz.s ind. June 1944; Europe. 

Barascu, "NATHAN 1 Ee Major, Army; b. Rumania, May, 1888; married, 
-2ch.; rabbi, H. U. C., 718; m., C. C. A. R.; ind. May 1941; active service; 
before 1930 in Reserve; temporary duty Panama; WS: 

Barisu, Louis, Capt., Army; [oy Wk Sky Dses Ds 1912; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
C-C.N. pies P33; M.A., Columbia, 42. rabbi, ie ies Oey, CR eo RS "A. A.; 
Cg. Brith Sholom, Kilgore, Tex.; ind. March 1944; Os: 

Barnett, Istpore, Capt., Army; "b.U; S., Nov. 7, 1906; married, 2 ch.; 
A.B. RCL CEN, Y. "29; rabbi, J. T. S., 29: m. ROAD As ; Jew. Com. Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; : ind. July 1942; Pacific. 

BarNSTON, ALFRED, Lt j.g.. Navy; iB UrS: ee 25 Tate single; B.A. Rice 
Inst., bap Alnor, Jee WEKC CBR sry CC ; Ce. Brith Sholom, 
Louisville, Ky.; ind. August 1944; U.S. 

Baum, ALBERT Gs Lt s.g., Navy; cee: Ss Novew2o; Ae single; B.S., 
CC.N.Y., 24; rabbi, M.HLL., J. 1. R., 30; m., C.ClA -R; Cg. Gemi- 
luth Chassodim, Alexandria, La.; ind. April 1943: Pacific. 

Baum, SHEPHERD Z. capt. Army; 0b Wh. Shy SSO 20, 1903; married, 2 ch.; 
LL.B., Albany Law School, ”30; rabbi, E. ar SA 26: m., Ri CA » Kosher 
Law Enforcement, N. Y. State Dept. of Ag. and Markets, ae NERY ce 
ind. Mr. 25, 1943; South America. 
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Bauman, Morton A., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 26, 1912; married, 1 ch.; 
A.B., U. of Cin., ’34; rabbi, H. U. C., ’37; m.; C. €.-A. R.; Temple 
Israel, Hollywood, Cal.; ind. July 1942; Newfoundland until October 
1943; Europe. 

Baumol, Irvine, Lt., Army; b. Rumania, Mr. 24, 1914; in U.S. since 1923; 
married; B.A., Brooklyn College, ’36; rabbi, J.T. S., ’40; m., R. AvA.; 
Cg. Temple Beth Sholom, N. Y. C.; ind. January 1943; North Africa until 
December 1943; separated from service December 1943. 

BazeLt, Sotomon N., Lt, s.g., Navy; b. Russia, J]. 20, 1901; in U. S. since 
1901; married, 2 ch.; B.A., U.of Cin., 720; rabbi, H. U.C., ’23; m., 
C. C. A. R.; Temple Brith Sholom, Louisville, Ky.; ind. Je. 29, 1943; 
temporary duty Caribbean area; U. S. 

Bennett, Epuraim, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 28, 1917; single; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, 37; rabbi, J. T. S., ‘42; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Beth-El, 
Cedarhurst, L. I.; ind. July 1943; U. S.; Hospital Ship. 

Berkowitz, Henry J., Lt, Navy; b. U. S., Nov. 28, 1894; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Cin., 718; rabbi, H. U. C., "21; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Beth Israel, 
Portland, Ore.; ind. January 1943; Pacific; separated from service June 
1945, 

Berkowitz, Stpney M., Capt., Army; b. U, S., Oct. 23, 1911; married; 
A.B., U. of Cin., ’33; rabbi, H. U. C., "36; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Shaarai 
Shomayim, Mobile, Ala.; ind. Aug. 21, 1942; Pacific. 

Berman, Morton M., Lt s.g., Navy; b. U. S., Aug. 23, 1899; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., Yale, ’21; rabbi, M.HLL., J. I. R., ’26;:m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Temple 
Isaiah Israel, Chicago, Ill.; ind. May 1943; Pacific; naval citation. 

BERNARDS, Sotomon S., Lt s.g., Navy; b. U.S., May 14, 1914; married, 
1 ch.; B.S., Lewis Inst., ’39; LL.B., John Marshall Law School, ’37; rabbi, 
J.T.S., 42; m., R.A. A.; Kesher Zion Syn., Reading, Pa.; ind. June 
1944; U.S. ; 

BernreLp, Benjamin, Lt., Army; b. U. S., May 4, 1917; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., Yeshiva College, ’38; rabbi, H. U. C. °41, m., C.C. A. Rive; 
Temple Beth Sholom, Topeka, Kans.; ind. July 1945; U.S. 

Bespin, Morris, Lt, Army; b. Poland, Jl. 15, 1913; in U. S. since 1922; 
single; B.A., Yeshiva College, °36; rabbi, E. T. S., 736; mi, Ri CA Cg 
Beth Hamedrash Hagodol, N. Y. C.; ind. March 1944; Alaska. 

Buinver, Samuet, Capt., Army; b. Russia, Dec. 14, 1912; in U. S. since 
1921; single; B.S.S., C.C.N. Y., "34; rabbi, E. T.S., 734; Tey ot Gores 
Cg. Adath Zion, Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. Mr. 12, 1943; Europe. 

Biumentuat, Aaron H., Capt., Army; b. Canada, Feb. 7, 19 sis enSe 
since 1928; married, 2 ch.; B.A., McGill, ’28; rabbi, J.T oS; 7325 ns 
R. A. A.; Cg. Beth El, Houston, Tex.; ind. Dec. 6, 1943; U.S. 

BiumentHaL, Rarpu H., Capt., Army; b. U: S., Mr. 29, 1909; married, 
Ich; BASU: of Cin.,-31 tapbi, HoOUSC 234m. CoC A Re-i@oe 
Beth El, Knoxville, Tenn.; ind. December 1942; India. 

Bounen, Ext Aaron, Capt., Army; b. Canada, Sept. 16, 1909; in U. S. since 
1931; married; 2 ch.; B.A., U. of Toronto, ’31; rabbi, J. T. S50 3020mne 
R. A. A.; Temple Emanu-E], Buffalo, N. Y.; ind. Oct. 16, 1943; Europe. 

Boxssr, Ben Zion, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Jl. 4, 1907; in U. S. since 1920; 
married, 1 ch.; Ph.D., Columbia, 34; rabbi, J. T.S., 31; m., R.A, A.; 
Forest Hills Jew. Center, Forest Hills, N. Y.; ind. March 1944; U.S. 
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Braupe, Max A. » Major, Army; b. U. S., Sept. 26, 1913; married; B.A., 
U. of Pittsburgh, eSortabbinklad 4 C-. 36, fray Rees A) , Registrar, ET. (x 
ind. May 1941; ; Europe. 

 BREGER, Marcus, Capt., Army; b. Hungary, May 18, 1905; in U. S: since 

1938; ‘married, i ch; Ph.D., U. of Breslau, Germany, 7325 ‘rabbi, Je Lass; 

Breslau, Ailes ie A. As : Ce. Anshei Israel, Tucson, Ariz.; ind. Oct. tis 

1943; India, 

BRESLAv, Isapore, Capt., Army; b. Russia, Jan. 20, 1897; in U. S. since 

1906; married, 2 ch.; B.A., N. Y. State Teachers’ Col., ’22; rabbi, M.H.L., 

ie te Re 28s-m., C. C. A. R.; ind. Mri.12, 1943; Europe. 

| Brttt, Morpecat, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 24, 1910; married; Ph.B., 

U. of Chicago, ’32; rabbi, J. T. S., ’36; m., R. A. A.; Brith Sholom Com. 

Center, Bethlehem, Pa.; ind. Je. 14, 1943; U.S. 

| Bropey, Arruur, Capt., Army; b. Canada, Oct. 28, 1900; in U. S. since 

1930; married; B.A., U. of Toronto, ’23; LL.B., Osgood Law School, ’26; 

rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 734; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. B’nai Israel, Hattiesburg, 

Miss.; ind. Jan. 22, 1943; Europe. 


. 


Carpon, E. Louts, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Sept. 18, 1907; married, 1 ch.; 
Crane College, ’33; rabbi, H. T. C., 33; m., R. C. A.; Cg. B’nai Abraham, 
Springfield, Ill.; ind. May 18, 1944; Pacific. 

' CeparsaAum, Davin IJ., Maj., Army; b. U. S., Apr. 27, 1903; single; B.A., 

eC. N. Yo, 22; M.A;, Columbia,’24; rabbi, H. U. C., 733; m., C..'C.A. R. 

' Educational Alliance, N. Y. C.; ind. August 1943; Pacific. 

» Coapman, Morris B., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 27, 1909; single; M.A., 

Columbia, 36; rabbi, J. 1.S., 733; m., R. "A, INGE Merrick Jew. Center, 

| Merrick, N. Y.; ind. Jl. 7, 1942; Pacific. 

/Cuarney, Lawrence H., re Army; b. England, Aug. 10, 1918; in U. S. 

; - since 1921; single; B.A., Yeshiva College, ’38; rabbi, J. T. S., ’42; m., 

R.A. A.; Cg. Agudas Achim, Leominster, Mass.; ind. Oct. 5, 1943; 

Pacific. 

/Cuazin, Pincuos J., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 5, ue married; B.A., 

ie CN. in, 1353 M.A., Columbia, G8 rabbi’ Me TS 39; m., R.A. ‘AS 

) Cg. Beth Judah, ” Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. Oct. 28, 1942; USS 

| year Sotomon E. Lt s.g:, Navy; baWss: Apr. 4, 1911; married, 1 ch.; 

BeAe. C.-CON: Y¥., 34, rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., "41; nny CAC. AL R; Cg. 
Children of Israel and Hillel of U. of Ga., Athens, Ga.; ind. May 1943; 
Pacific until October 1944; U. S.; High Holy Days 1945, Caribbean. 

Cuerrorr, GersHon B., Lt, Army; De OMA p ral. 1915; single; B.A., 
Brooklyn Colm 35s rabbi, J. eiS.5 7454m.; R.AA; : Cg, Rodeph Sholom, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; ; ind. December 1943; "Europe until Aug. 1945; U. S. 

Cui, Apranam, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Mr. 30, 1912; married, 2 ch.; bie 
Andrew Jackson University, *40; rabbi, Yeshiva Petach Tikvah, 23.4. es 
R. C.A.; Fifth Ave. Syn., Nashville, Tenn.; ind. August 1942: U. S.; 
separated from service May 1943. 

Cuomsky, SamueL W., Major, Army; married; rabbi, H. U. C.; m., 

| C.C.A.R.; ind. 1942; Pacific until July 1945; U.S. 

Cocan, Marcus M., Lt., Army; b. U. S., Je. 18, 1913; married, 2 ch.; B.A., 
Brooklyn College, 34. rabbi, Bialystoker Yeshiva, (39s mey Rk. om 
Cg. Tifereth Hapoel Hamizrachi, Bklyn., N. Y.; ind. July 1945; U: a 
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Couen, Eucene J., Lt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 22, 1918; single; rabbi, E.T.S., 
49: m., R. C. A.; Cg., Everett, Mass.; ind. July 1945; U.S. 

Coun, Morton J., Lt s.g., Navy; b. U. S., Jan. 12, 1910; married, 2 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Cin., ’31; rabbi, H. U. C., ’34; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Beth 
E], Niagara Falls, N. Y.; ind. July 1943; Pacific. 

Coox, Samuet, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Jan. 8, 1907; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
Haverford, ’27; rabbi, H. U. C., 34; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Beth Israel, 
Altoona, Pa.; ind. Dec. 3, 1943; Pacific. 


Daina, M. Max Herzert, Lt, Army; b. Russia, Jan. 31, 1907; in U. S. 
since 1925; married, 2 ch.; privately ordained, 735; m., R.C. A.; Cg. 
Poiley Zedeck, Syracuse, N. Y.; ind. Sept..25, 1944; Pacific. 

Dattn, Wiiu14M Z., Lt, Army; b. Lithuania, Je. 15, 1908; in U. S. since 1926; 
married; B.A., N. Y. U., ’32; LL.B., Brooklyn Law, ’38; rabbi, Orthodox 
Rabbinical Sem., New Haven, ’28; m., R. C. A.; Heb. Inst. Boro Pk., 
N. Y.; ind. Aug. 11, 1944; India. 

Decrer, Aaron, Capt., Army; b. Russia, Jl. 26, 1912; in U. S. since 1919; 
married, 1 ch.; B.A., U. of Pittsburgh, ’33; rabbi, J. T. S., ’37; m., R.A. A.; 
Cg. Beth Israel, Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. Aug. 14, 1943; Europe. 

Demsowirz, Morris V., Lt, Army; b. U. S., May 15, 1915; married; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, ’39; rabbi, J. T. S., 41; m., R. A. A.; Asst. Dir. Field 
Service, J. T. S.; ind. February 1944; Europe. 

Dersy, Jostan, Lt., Army; b. Ukraine Dec. 25, 1913; in U. S. since 1921; 
married; M.A., Harvard, ’39; rabbi, J. T. S., ’43; m., R. A. A.; Rego Park 
Jewish Center, Elmhurst, L. I.; ind. July 1945; U.S. 

Dicker, Herman, Capt., Army; b. Czecho-Slovakia, Jan. 30, 1914; in U. S. 
since 1938; married; Ph.D., U. Berlin and Zurich, ’37; rabbi, Hildesheimer 
Sem., Berlin, 36; m., R. C. A.; Cg. in Ulm, Germany; ind. Je. 2, 1943; 
Europe; Bronze Star. 

Dustin, Asr., Capt., Army; b. Russia, Je. 30, 1900; married; B.S., N. Y. U., 
21; LL.B., St. Johns Law School, ’30; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., ’26; m., 
¥ C. A. R.; Temple Gates of Prayer, Flushing, N. Y.; ind. Jl. 25, 1942; 

ndia. 


Ercunorn, Davin M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 6, 1906; married, 4 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Cin., °28; rabbi, H. U. C., 31; D.D., H. UC. °38; m.; 
C.C.A.R.; Hillel Foundation, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; ind. Jl. 3, 1942; Europe; Bronze Star. ; 

Ererant, B. Josepy, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Nov. 23, 1918; single; B.A., Ye- 
shiva College, ’39; rabbi, E.T.S., ’41; m., R.C.A.; Cg. Children of 
Israel, Benton Harbor, Mich.; ind. June 1944; Europe. 

Exsrant, Mitton H., Lt, Army; b. U. S., Aug. 21, 1917; single; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, ’39; rabbi, E. T.S., 42; m., R.C. A.; Anshe Sholom 
Cg., New Rochelle, N. Y.; ind. May 1945; U.S. 

ELLeNnsocEN, Epwarp, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 13, 1912; married, 1 ch.; 
Ph.B., U. of Chicago, ’31; rabbi, H. U. C., 37; m., C. C. A. R.; Winston 
Hebrew Cg., Winston-Salem, N. C.; ind. December 1940; Africa until 
January 1945; U.S. 

Encet, Meir, Capt., Army; b. Palestine, Sept. 12, 1914; in U. S. since 1937; 
married; M. A., Hebrew U., ’38; rabbi, J. T. S., 42; m., R. A. A.; Brith 
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oe Community Center, Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. September 1943; 

acific. 

EncELserc, Louts, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Je. 28, 1910; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, ’32; rabbi, E. T. S.; 37; m., R. C. A.; Cg. Oheb Zedek, 
Cleveland, O.; ind. May 1943; Europe until April 1945; U. S. 

Esxin, Herzerr S., Capt., Army; b. Russia; in U. S. since 1923; single; 
A.B., Detroit Inst. Tech., ’32; rabbi, private ordination; mr, Re CrAt; 
Port Huron Community Ceriter, Port Huron, Mich.; ind. May 19, 1943 
Europe. 

Eson, Morris E.; Lt., Army; b. Canada, Apr. 18, 1921; in U.S. since 
1937; married; M. A., University of Chicago, ’44; rabbi, private ordina- 
fon, 43; m., R. C. A.; Cg. Beth Joseph, Chicago, Ill; ind. July 1945; 

Mok 


> 
> 


Essric, Harry, Major, Army; b. Palestine, Aug. 16, 1912; in U. S. since 
1920; single; B. S., Columbia, ’34; rabbi, M. H. L., H. U. C., ’40; m., 
C. C. A. R.; Hillel Foundation, U. of Chicago; ind. Oct. 3, 1942; Europe. 


Fepper, Asrauam H., Lt, Army; b. Russia, Je. 4, 1900; in U. S. since 
1901; married, 2 ch.; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, ’24; rabbi, J. T. S., 29; 
m., R. A. A.; Laurelton Jewish Center, Laurelton, N. Y.; ind. Dec. Fs 
1943; Europe. 

Fernserc, Aporr J., Lt, Army; b. U. S., Jan. 27, 1912; single; A.B., U. of 
Cin., ’33; rabbi, B. H., H. U. C., ’36; m., C.C. A.R.; Cg. Beth El, 
Hammond, Ind.; ind. November 1944; Pacific. 

Fetpsin, Asrauam I., Lt, Army; b. U. S., Sept. 11, 1916; married, 1 ch.; 
B.S., Columbia, ’38; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., ’42; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. 
Bnai Israel, Auburn, N. Y.; ind. May 1945; U. S. 

Fe.pueym, Norman F., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jl. 29, 1906; married; B.A., 
U. of Cin., 29; rabbi, H. U. C., 732; m., C.C. A. R.; Cg. Emanu-El,, 
San Bernardino, Calif.; ind. Jl. 8, 1942; Europe; Bronze Star. 

Fever, Mavrice, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Apr. 21, 1906; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
U. of Cin., 28; rabbi, H. U. C., ’30; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Bnai Israel, 
Jackson, Tenn.; ind. March 1944; U. S. 

Fierman, Morton C., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Jan. 26, 1914; married; 
Eos sNVestern Reserve, 735; rabbi, »M.H. L.,:HevU. °C. ?4isom., 
C. C. A. R.; Washington Hebrew Cong., Washington, D.C.; ind. 
Dec. 14, 1942; Europe until June 1945; U. S. 

Fine, Arvin I., Maj., Army; b. U. S., Oct. 25, 1916; single; B.A., Reed, 
37; M.HLL., H. U. C., ’43; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Beth Emeth, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; ind. May 18, 1943; China. 

Finezerc, Appa M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 14, 1899; married, 1 ch.; 
A.B., ’26, M.A., 734, Ph.D., 738, U. of Cin.; rabbi, H: U. C., °30; m., 
C. C. A. R.; Cg. Beth El, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; ind. June 1941; U.S.; 
separated from service June 1945. 

Finke, Jesse J., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Apr. 21, 1910; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Pa., ’32; rabbi, J. T. S., 37; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Rodef Shalom, 
Newport News, Va.; ind. Aug. 24, 1943; Pacific. 

Frank, Morris A., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Apr. 6, 1906; married, 1 ch.; 
Ph.B., U. of Chicago, ’29; rabbi, J. T. S., 35; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Emanu-El, 
Lawrence, Mass.; ind. June 1942; Europe until July 1945; U. S. 
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FREEDMAN, Cuar tes S., Capt., Army; b. England, Dec. 23, 1906; in U. S. 
since 1915; married, 2 ch.; A.B., Columbia, 731; rabbi,—J.1. R., 37; 
m., C. C. A. R.; ind. September 1941; Pacific until early *45; U.S.; 
separated from service, March 1945. 


FREEDMAN, JosepH H., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Mr. 17, 1914; married; 
‘ _B.A., Washington Coll., ’36; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 40; m., C. C. A. R.; 
Cg. B’nai Israel, Olean, N. Y.; ind. July 1942; Europe. 

Freunp, Hirscw E. L., Capt., Army; b. Poland, Oct. 15, 1898; in U. S. 
since il -smarried lich. B-A.5, OU. oti Cina 27 Bible wb Uses oe 
rabbi, H. U. C., ’28; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Judah, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
ind. October 1942; Europe. 

FRIEDLAND, Eric, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Nov. 27, 1910; married, 2 ch.; 
IAB: UW. of Cin. (33s rabbi, Hl UiG2536s ms, iC) Ce Anke-sCom Bern 
Jacob, Pontiac, Mich.; ind. March 1944; Pacific. 


FRIEDMAN, Herpertr A., Lt, Army; b. U.S., Sept. 25, 1918; married; 
B.A., Yale, ’38; rabbi, J. 1. R., 38; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Emanuel, 
Denver, Colo.; ind. May 1945; U.S. 


Ganz, Irvine, Lt., Army; b. U.S., Dec. 16, 1910; married; B.A., U. of 
Scranton, "34; rabbi, J. T. S., ’38; m., R. A. A.; Rodef Sholom Syn., 
Johnstown, Pa.; ind. July 1945; U. S. 


GarsEk, Isapore, Capt., Army; b. Russia, Nov. 30, 1913; in U.S. since 
1919; married; rabbi, H. T. C., ’39; m., R. C. A.; Cg. Shaareth Israel, 
Lubbock, Tex.; ind. June 1944; U.S. 

Geicer, Leo, Capt., Army; b. Palestine, Apr. 10, 1910; in U. S. since 1937; 
married; B.S.S., C. C. N. Y., 736, LL.B., Mercer U., ’40; rabbi, J. T. S., 
ee m., R. A. A.; Cg. Sons of Israel, Cliffside Pk., N. J.; ind. May 1944; 

5 Sy. 


Gewirtz, Seymour, Lt., Army; b. U.S., Mr. 26, 1916; married, 2 ch.; 
rabbi, Yeshiva Chafetz Chaim, ’40; m., R. C. A.; Cg. Agudath Achim, 
Bradley Beach, N. J.; ind. July 1943; separated from service September 
1943. 


GrnsBEro, Josep L., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 17, 1911; married, 1 ch.; 
A.B., U. of Louisville, 31; rabbi, H. U. C., 737; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. 
Emanv-el, Dallas, Tex.; ind. October 1943; U. S. 

Ginsgure, Leo, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Mr. 2, 1899; married; B. Litt., U. of 
Oxford, ’36; Pvt. Ordination, ’34; m. R. A. A.; West Side Jewish Center, 
N. Y. C.; ind. September 1943; Europe. 

Girretsoun, Rotanp B., Lts.g., Navy; b. U.S., May 13, 1910; mar- 
ried, 2 ch.; A.B., Western Reserve, 31; rabbi, B.H., H. U. C., ’36; m., 
C. C. A. R.; Central Syn. of Nassau County, Rockville Center, N. Y.; 
ind. May 1943; Pacific; Naval Commendation Ribbon. 

Grancz, Emery, Capt., Army; b. Hungary, Jl. 2, 1914; in U. S. since 1924; 
single; B.A., Wayne 36; rabbi, H. T.C., 42; m., R.C. A.; Acting 
Registrar H. T. C.; ind. Nov. 6, 1943; U. S. 

Gotp, Mosue M., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Feb. 22, 1913; married, 1 ch.; 
B.S., Ohio State U., 38; rabbi, Hebron Yeshiva, Jerusalem; m., R. C. A.; 
Cg. Beth Sholom, Lawrence, L. I.; ind. April 1943; Pacific. 


Gotpserc, Asranam, Lt, Army; b. U.S., Jan. 22, 1913; single; B.S.S. 
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CAGIN Yen o/sstabbicey. beS. 413%m. GR. A..Al;*S.| Brookline«Com- 
munity Center, Brookline Mass.; ind. September 1942; Pacific until 
March 1944; U. S. 

Go.pserc, Hirsu, Lt., Army; b. Russia, Aug. 25, 1904; in U.S. since 
1920; married; B.S.S., C. C. N. Y., 33; rabbi, E. T. S., 29; m., R. C. A.; 
Cg. Mt. Sinai, Jersey City, N. J.; ind. July 1942; U. S.; separated from 
service May 24, 1943. 

GoupBErc, Josnua L., Lt Com., Navy; b. Russia, Jan. 6, 1896; in US. 
since 1916; married, 2 ch.; B.S., U. of Odessa, 716; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R.. 
"27; m., C. C. A. R.; Astoria Center of Israel, Astoria, N. Y.; ind. Dec. 
27, 1941; overseas tour with Naval Chief of Chaplains; 2 temporary 
tours of duty overseas for High Holy Days. 

Go.psium, Mosue V., Lt., Army; b. U. S., Apr. 27, 1920; married; B.A., 
U. of Minnesota, 41; rabbi, J. T. S., 44; m., R. A. A.; Temple Tifereth 
Israel, Columbus, O.; ind. July 1945; U. S. 

Goxpsurc, Norman M., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Feb. 22, 1902; married, 
2 ch.; B.A., U. of Cin., ’26;-rabbi, H.'U. C., °29; m. C. C. A..R.; “Cg. 
Bnai Israel, Sacramento, Calif.; ind. Reserve, June 1934; active duty, 
July 1941; U.S.; separated from service October 1944. 

GoLpENBERG, Frank, Lt, Army; b. U.S., Nov. 8, 1919; single; B.S., 
C.C.N. Y. ’40; rabbi, J. T.S., ’44; m. R.A. A.; Temple Beth EI, 
Utica, N. Y.; ind. May 1945; U. S. 

Gorprars, Haroxp, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Oct. 17, 1905; single; A.B., 
Columbia, 26; rabbi, J. T. S., ’33; m. R. A. A.; Community Temple, 
Cleveland, O.; ind. January 1943; Europe; Bronze Star. 

-Goprine, Marvin J., Capt., Army; b. Canada, Mr. 6, 1915; in U.S. 
since 1939; single; B.A., McGill U., ’35; M.A., Columbia, ’39; rabbi, 
J. T. S., 39; m., R. A. A.; Adath Jeshurun Cg., Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. 
January 1943; Europe until July 1945; U. S. 

Goipman, Atgert Atex, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 14, 1915; married; 
A.B., U. of Chicago, ’36; M.H.L., H. U. C., 40; m. C. C. A. R.; Cg. 
oot Abraham, Decatur, Ill.; ind. July 1942; Greenland until June 1944; 

wer 

—Goipman, Meyer J., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jl. 18, 1901; married, 1 ch.; 
ei... 35; B.S.S., 30 C. C.N.Y.; ‘rabbi, E. T.S., 29; m., R.C. As 
Temple Israel Emanuel, Union City, N. J.; ind. October 1942; Europe; 
_ Bronze Star. ; 
_GoxpsteIn, ALBERT S., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 6, 1908; married, 2 ch.; 
A.B., U. of Cin., 29; rabbi, H. U. C., 32; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Mount 
Sinai, Sioux City, Ia.; ind. August 1942; Europe until September 1945; 
wes 





Goxpstein, Samson M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jl. 7, 1913; married; NBs 
39, B.S., 36, N. Y. U.; rabbi, private ordination, "41; m., R.C. A.; 
Radio City Syn., N. Y. C.; ind. November 1942; Europe until July 1945; 
U. S.; Bronze Star. : 

GoupsteIn, Stpney I., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Jl. 13, 1914; single; B.A., 
C. C.N. Y., ’37; rabbi, M.H.L., J. 1. R., ’41; m., C.C. A. R.; Valley 
Jew. Com. Center, Hollywood, Calif.; ind. December 1943; U. S. 

Gotovensxy, Davin I., Lt, Navy; b. U. S., Nov. 21, 1909; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., Yeshiva College, ’32; M.S.S., New School of Social Research, ’44; 
rabbi, E. T. S., ’32; m., R. C. A.; Temple Israel of Long Beach, Long 
Beach, N. Y.; ind. July 1943; U. S. 
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Goopg, ALEXANDER D., Lt., Army; b. U. S., May 10, 1911; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Cin., ’34; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, ’40; rabbi, H. UuC., 737; 
m., C. C, A. R.; Cg. Beth Israel, York, Pa.; ind. July 1942; missing in 
action, North Atlantic, Feb. 3, 1943; Distinguished Service Cross post- 
humously. 


Goopman, Atrrep L., Lt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 16, 1918; married; B.A., 
Western Reserve, O., ’41; rabbi, J. I. R., 45; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple 
Beth Israel, Lima, O.; ind. July 1945; U. S. 


Goopy, Henry, Lt., Army; b. Canada, Apr. 2, 1916; in U.S. since 1941; 
married; B. A., U. of Manitoba, ’36; rabbi, J. T. S., 41; m., R. A. A.; 
Cg. B’nai Israel, Greensberg, Pa.; ind. April 1943; U. S., died automobile 
accident, Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 1943. 


Gorpon, ALBert AsHER, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 9, 1915; single; 
A.B., U. of Cin., ’37; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U. C., ’41; m., C. C. A. Re 


Temple Israel, Paducah, Ky.; ind. November 1942; Pacific until July 
1945 WS 


Gorton, Haroip H., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Dec. 15, 1907; single; B.A., 
U. of Minn., ’29; rabbi, H. T. S., °34; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Sons of Jacob, 
Waterloo, Iowa; ind. January 1943; North Atlantic Wing, ATC. 


Gorvon, Morris, Capt., Army; b. Russia, Aug. 25, 1914; in U.S. since 
1920; married; B.S.S., C. C.N. Y., ’36; M.A., Columbia, ’40; rabbi, 
.T.S., 740; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Anshe Emeth, Youngstown, O.; ind. 
January 1944; Burma. 


Gorin, Paut, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Mr. 25, 1911; single; B.A., U. of 
Chicago, ’35; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U.C., 39; m,, C.CxA. RR: Beth=bl 
Jewish Cg., Chicago, IIl.; ind. Sept. 17, 1943; Europe. 

Gorretick, Benjamin H., Capt., Army; b. Poland, Je. 4, 1906; in U. S. 
since 1921; married, 1 ch.; B.A., C.C.N. Y., "30; rabbi, J. T. S., 733; 
m., R. A. A.; Cg. Sons of Israel, Albany, N. Y.; ind. March 1944; Europe. 


GrarMan, L. Exuior, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Nov. 8, 1896; married, 1 ch.; 
A.B., U. of Cin., ’24; J. D., John Marshall Law School, ’37; rabbi, H.U.C., 
24; ae C. C, A. R.; Temple Israel, Long Beach, Calif.; ind. November 
1942; U. S. 


GREENBERG, SipnEy, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Sep. 27, 1917; married; A.B., 
Yeshiva College, ’38; rabbi, J. T. S., 742; m., R. A. A.; Temple Sinai, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. March 1944; U.S. 


Greensurc, Wiiuam, Lt s.g., Navy; b. U.S., May 20, 1906; married, 
1 ch,; A.B., N. Y. U., ’28; rabbi, J. T. S., "31; m., R. A. A.; Temple Beth 
E], Allentown, Pa.; ind. June 1944; Pacific. 


Grossman, Lewis B., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 6, 1899; married, 1 ch.; 
A.B., U. of Pa.,’22; M.A., Columbia, 26; rabbi, J. T. S.,’26;m.,R. A. Jee 
Jewish Center of Mt. Vernon, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; ind. November 1942; 
Europe until June 1945; U. S. 


Hatevi, Jacos Levi, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Jl. 7, 1900; in U.S."since 
July 1905; married; B.A., U. of So. California, ’24; rabbi, H. U. C., 
"29; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple B’nai El, Los Angeles, Calif.; ind. Decem- 
ber 1942; Pacific. 


~ 
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Hase.korn, AsraHam, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Oct. 17, 1905; married; 
B.S. Ginga or 26; rabbi, M.ELL.; J. I. R., 32; m., CoCsAnRs ; Temple 
Beth- El, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; ind. November i941; ; Europe. 


Hertz, Ricu’p C., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Oct. 7, 1916; married; B.A., U. of 
Cin., °38;-rabbi, M.H.L., H. U. C., 42; m., C. C. A. R.; No. Shore Cg. 
Israel, Glencoe, IIl.; ind. September 1943; U. S. 


Hinsupexe, Maurice A., Maj., Army; b. U.S., Sept. 15, 1900; married; 

U. of Wisconsin, 26 rabbi, M.H.L., J. I Rra29embanC, (uA, R.; 

Ce ‘Beth El, Hammond, Ind.; ind. November 1942; Iran until July 1945: 
eS: 


Hocuman, Jacos, Capt., Army; b. Poland, May 8, 1913; in U.S. since 
1921; ; single; Bane , Yeshiva College, ’34; rabbi, Vie T.S , 38; Fame RY aN Ja lee 
Oheb Zedach Cz. Pottsville, Pa.; ind. January ibs, North Africa, 


Europe. 


Honic, Emanuet M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Feb. 1, 1915; married; B.S., 
Brooklyn College, 35; rabbi, M.H.L., J. 1. R., °39; m., C. C. A. R.; 
Cg. Beth El, Binghamton, N. Y.; ind. January 1941; North Africa, 
Europe until May 1945; U. S. 


Hontce, Jacos J., Capt., Army; b. U. S., May 9, 1912; married; B.S., Brook- 
lyn College, ’34; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 39; m., C. C. A. R.; Orthodox 
Cg. of Allentown, Pa.; ind. December 1940; North Africa, Europe until 
1945; U.S. 


Horowitz, SAMuEL, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Jl. 5, 1900; in U.S. since 
1909; married, 2 ch.; A.B., U. of Rochester, ’23; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 
731; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Beth.Sholom, Rochester, N. Y.; ind. August 
1943; India. 


Horvitz, Asranam, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 30, 1894; ge 3)ichis 
A.B., 14, M.A., 54 Ph.D., 28, U. of Chicago; rabbi, ies Se 5. m., 
R.A. ANS Ofer: Agudas Achim, Madison, Wis.; ind. Feb. 12, 1943; Uss. 


Hurwiz, ety Major, Army; b. Russia, Oct. 24, 1901; in U. S. since 
1904; married; B.A. , U. of Cin., ’25; rabbi, H.U. &; 29. m., CCUG AER 
Oe Moses Montefiore, Bloomington, ll; ind. May 1941; LOe S¥R died, 
Dec. 9, 1943 after major surgical operation. 


Hyams, nae S., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 20, 1905; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
eC.N.Y 07, rabbi, TES Ss 31% m., R.A. A. Temple Beth EI, 
Asbury Park, N. qe ; ind. December 1943; Europe, Pacific. 


Hyman, Irwin I., Capt., Army; b. Latvia, Feb. 16, 1909; in U. S. since 
1921: eee 1 ch; B.A., eee METAS, 33 Columbia; ‘rabbi, Jee. 
BOR Taos LRA algae ; Temple Adath Yeshivah, Syracuse, N. Neind: Feb- 
ruary 1943; Europe. 


Jacozson, Davin, Lt j. g., Navy; b. U. S., Dec. 12, 1909; married, 1 ch.; 

St. Catherine’s College Cambridge, Eng.,. 36; A. BeUE of Cin., 

31; rabbi, Bis Oe tes oy inate, AGH (Ce ely INR (Gia) Beth El, San Antonio, 
Tex.; ind. July 1944; Us 


= Jor, He Capt., Am J.T. S., ’28 ind. February 1944; Europe; 


Bronze Star. 
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Kanan, Aaron, Capt.; Army; b. Rumania, Nov. 18, 1915; in U.S. since 
1924; single; Mesifta Theol. Sem., ’38; m., R. C. A.; Beth Joseph Center, 
Rochester, N. Y.; ind. October 1943; Europe; Bronze Star. 

Kann, Rosert Irvine, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 12, 1910; married, 1 ch.; 
AB: U, of Cin, (32;rabbt, Hou. Cx <35;4m.. C..C. A. Rus Get Beth 
Israel, Houston, Tex.; ind. November 1942; Pacific. 

Karp, Exias D., Lt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 25, 1912; married, 2 ch.; B.A., 
U. of Scranton, 39; rabbi, Mesifta Torah Vadath, 34; m., R.C. A.; 
Cg. B’nai Israel, Scranton, Pa.; ind. February 1941; U. S.; separated 
from service December 1941. 

Kasie, Leonarb, Lt j.g., Navy; b. U. S., Aug. 10, 1917; married, 2 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Michigan, ’38; rabbi, M.HLL., J. I. R., 42; m., C.C. A. R; 
Cg. Beth Elohim, Charleston, S. C.; ind. February 1945; U. S. 

Karz, Rozserr L., Lt, Army; b.-U. S., Sept. 18, 1917; single; B.A., Lake 
Forest “College, "38; rabbi, M-.H.L.> H. U. C., ’43;" m:, C. C. AR 
Cg. Beth El, Steubenville, O.; ind. August 1944; Europe. 

Kaurman, Samuel, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Nov. 14, 1909; single; B.A., 
C. C.N. Y., ’32; rabbi, E. T. S., 41; m., R. C. A.; Temple Israel, N.Y.C.; 
ind. September 1942; North Africa, Europe. 

Kazis, ApranHam P., Lt, Army; b. U.S., Apr. 4, 1916; married; BESS 
Boston U., "40; rabbi, J. T. S., ’44; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Sons of Israel, 
Albany, N. Y.; ind. May 1945; U.S. 

Kazis, Israzt J., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 27, 1911; married, A.B., 32, 
A.M., ’33, Ph.D., 39, Harvard; rabbi, J. T.S., 40; m., R. A. A.; Temple 
Israel, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; ind. December 1942; Europe until April 1945; 
UyS 


ee) 


Keviman, Harry B., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 4, 1907; married, 1 ch.; 
B.S., U. of Pa., 27; rabbi, J. T. S., °31; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Beth Israel, 
Vineland, N. J.; ind. Aug. 14, 1944; U. S. 

Kerrzer, Morris N., Capt., Army; b. Canada, Oct. 18, 1910; came to 
U. S. in 1930; married, 1 ch.; B.A. (honorary), U. of Toronto, ’30; M.A., 
U. of Illinois, 39; rabbi, J. T. S., ’34; m., R. A. A.; Professor of Semitics, 
U. of Iowa; ind. March 1943; Europe until September 1945; Bronze Star. 

Kigrrer, Metvin, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Oct. 18, 1917; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Minnesota, ’38; rabbi, J. T. S., 42; m., R. A. Neue B nat 

‘Israel, Millburn, N. J.; ind. March 1944; U. S. 

Kievar, Herman, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Jan. 9, 1920; married; A.B., Johns 
Hopkins, ’39; rabbi, J. T. S., 42; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Beth Judah, Ventnor, 
N. J.; ind. June 1944; Pacific (Korea). 

Kuausner, Apranam J., Lt, Army; b. U.S., Apr. 22, 1915; single; B.A., 
37, M.A., ’38, U. of Denver; rabbi, M.HLL., H. U. C., ’43; m.,, CLG vAa Re 
Cg. Mishkan Israel, New Haven, Conn.; ind. June 1944; Europe. 

Kiausner, Bertram, Major, Army; b. U. S., Nov. 18, 1908; single; B.A., 
No Yo: U.;, 303 tabbi,-HtU iG. 36:4. CaGate R.; Hillel Foundation, 
U. of Alabama; ind. June 1942; Europe until August 1945; U.S. 

Kein, Bert A., Capt., Army; b. Hungary, May 30, 1902; in U. S. since 
1924; single; Matura Degree, Collegium Zillan, Hungary, ’22; privately 
ordained; Cg. Sons of Jacob, Marshalltown, TasOs St 

Kern, Isaac, Capt., Army; b. Hungary, Sept. 5, 1905; in U. S. since 1921; 
married, 3 ch.; B.A., C.C..N. Y. ’31; M.S., Mass. State, ’37; rabbi, 
J.T. S., 734; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Kodimah, Springfield, Mass.; ind. July 
1942; Europe until August 1945; U. S. 
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Kuernserc, Maurice Sete, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 1, 1907; married; 
B.A., U. of Cin., ’29; rabbi, H. U. C., ’34; m., C. C. A. R.; Beth Sholom 
Temple, Santa Monica, Calif.; ind. September 1942; U. S. 

Koun, S. Josnua, Lt s.g., Maritime Service; b. Lithuania, Je. 17, 1899; 
in U. S. since 1908; married, 3 ch.; B.A., ’23, M.A., 26, Columbia; rabbi, 
J. T. S., 725; m., R. A. A.; Temple Beth El, Utica, N. Y.; ind. January 
1944; U.S, 

Korartcu, ALFRED J., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Jan. 2, 1916; married; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, ’37; rabbi, J. T. S., 41; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Beth Sholom, 
Columbia, S. C.; ind. May 1943; U. S. 

Korn, Berrram Wattace, Lt s.g., Navy; b. U.S., Oct. 6, 1918; single; 
BAe UW. of.Cin., 39° tabbi, MEL. (HO. Ch 4357 m., CC: CARE: 
Cg. Shaarai Shomayim, Mobile, Ala.; ind. April 1944; U. S. 

Krarrt, Jacos, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Feb. 12, 1904; in U. S. since 1908; 
married, 1 ch.; A.B., Harvard, ’25; rabbi, J. T. S., 30; m., R. A. A.; 
Cg. Beth Shalom, Wilmington, Del; ind. October 1943; Europe. 

Krart, Sau, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 22, 1912; single; A.B., Harvard, 
34; rabbi, J. T. S., ’38; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Beth Judah, Ventnor, N. J.; 
ind. October 1942; Europe, U. S. 

Kramer, Marcus, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Je. 18, 1903; in U.S. since 
1907; single; LL.B., N. Y. U., ’24; rabbi, M.H.L., J. 1. R., ’30; m., 
C. C. A. R.; ind. September 1943; Pacific until February 1945; U. S. 

Krasnow, Benjamin, Capt., Army; b. Poland, May 15, 1913; in U.S. 
since 1921; B.S., Brooklyn College, ’36; rabbi, E. T. S., ’41; m., R. C. A.; 
Cg. Shaarei Tzedek, Baltimore, Md.; ind. November 1942; Alaska until 

~ June 1945;.U. S. 

Kravertz, Jutius, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Mr. 9, 1908; in U.S. since 
1908; single; A.B., U. of Rochester, ’30; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 734; 
m., C.C. A. R.; Cgs. Ahavath Sholom, Bluefield, W. Va.. Emanuel, 
Welch, W. Va., B’nai Israel, Keystone, W. Va.; ind. May 1943; Pacific. 

Kreirman, Benjamin, Lt s.g., Navy; b. Poland, Dec. 25, 1915; in U.S. 
since 1924; B. A., Yeshiva College, ’39; rabbi, J. T. S., 42; m., R. A. A.; 
Temple Israel, Wilkes Barre, Pa.; ind. June 1944; U. S. 


Lasker, ARnotp A., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 15, ’12; married, 1 ch.; 
BS, ©. C.N. Y., ’31; rabbi, J. T.'S., 736; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Sons of 
Zion, Holyoke, Mass.; ind. Oct. 4, 1943; China, Burma, India; Central 
Africa ATC wing until June 1945; U. S. 

Lavine, Bernarp H., Lt, Army; b. U.S., May 25, 1915; single; B.A., 

_U. of Cin., 37; rabbi, M-H.L., H. U. C., ’42; m., C. C. A. Ru; Mt. Sinai 
Temple, Sioux City, Ia.; ind. Aug. 28, 1943; Pacific. 

Lerkowirz, Davin, Jr., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 8, 1911; married, 2 ch.; 
A.B., U. of Cin., 32; rabbi, H. U. C., ’37; m., C. C. A. R.; B’nai Zion 
Temple, Shreveport, La.; ind. Mr. 30, 1943; Europe. 

Lerxowirz, Siwney M., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Sept. 11, 1908; married; 
B.A., U. of Cin., ’30; rabbi, H. U. C., ’33; m.;-C. C. A. R.; Cg. Beth 
Ahabah, Richmond, Va.; ind. May 8, 1942; Europe until July 1945; 
U. S.; Bronze Star. 

Leiert, Jutius A., Lt Col., Army; b. Lithuania, Mr. 20, 1888; married, 
2 ch.; B.A., U. of Cin., 715; rabbi, H. U. C., 716; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. 
Temple Emanuel, Los Angeles, Calif. In reserve since World War I; 
temporary duty overseas; separated from service August 22, 1945. 
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Lev, AryveH, Major, Army; b. Palestine, Je. 6, 1912; in U. S. since ae 
married, 2 ch.; B.S., Columbia, 734; rabbi, MAL. J RR Si 
CxGyALR:; . Cg. Beth Israel, Lebanon, Pars ind. Nov. 1940; Office chief 
of Chaplains, Washington, D. Gs special official tours of duty, Europe, 
Pacific. 


Levenson, JosEpH, Capt., Army; b. Je. 10, 1913; rabbi, H. U.C.; m., 
C. C. A. R.; ind. November 1942; U. S. 


Levi, Ex1ezER AsHER, Capt., Army; b. Canada, Mr. 11, 1906; in U. S. since 
1928; married, 3 ch.; A.B., U. of Toronto and C.C.N. Y., ’28; rabbi, 
J.B. .S;, 7323; m., R. A. A.; Ce. Binai Israel, Auburn, N. Y.vind) Aug 6s 
1942; Pacific until April 1944; U.S. 


Levinson, Burton E., Lt s.g., Navy; b. U. S., Oct. 17, 1911; married, 
Ivch.;vA.B:; Us of Cins 732; rabbi, Ha: Cy 36ym:, C1 @. AY Rs temple 
Emanu-E], Duluth, Minn.; ind. June 1943; U. S. 


Levinson, Natuan, Capt., Army; b. Palestine, May 5, 1912; in U.S. since 
1926; married; rabbi, H. T. C., ’37; m., R.C. A.; Cg. Adas Israel; 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; ind. April 1944; U. S. 


Levy, Jacozs Aaron, Lt, pane b. U. S., Jan. 7, 1904; married, 1 ch.; A.B., 
U. of Cin 28; rabbi, Jeb Oho (Ciss °30; m., CLCuA RP? ; Temple Israel, 
Stockton, Calif.: ind. Oct. 8, 1943; Pacific. 


Lewis, ALBERT M. , Capt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 26, 1913; married; 1 ch.; 
AB., U. of Cin. °34 rabbi, MERIC Hee ce 39. m., SACOG 8 Cer 
Adath Israel, Lexington, Ky.; ; ind. Jan. 29: 19435 Alaska until July 1945; 
Ns: 


LicHTENBERG, Leo, Capt., Army; b. EA: Jan. 17, 1915; in U. S. since 
September 1938; "married, 1ché; SWofiCims 38; M.ELL., H. UrGg 
403; m., C.C. AR. : Temple ee “Wichita Falls, Tex.; ind, May 14, 
1943; Europe. 


Lreserman, Morais, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 9, 1909; single; A.B., U. of 
Cin., 731; rabbi, H. U. (Cay SER rakes (C. CA. R.; Baltimore Hebrew Cg., 
Baltimore, Md.; ind. January 1943: Europe until November 1944; U.S. 


Lier, J. Henry, Major, Army; b..USssyan9295 ie married; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, *32; rabbi, Wolozin Yeshiva, 29; Tey ive Cas . Temple 
B’nai Israel, Bklyn.; "ind. March 1941; Pacific. 


Lirscuitz, EManveEt Lewis, Lt, So UNG he WESS ys 30, 1907; married, 
2 ch.; B.A., GxGi Ne Ye oR). rabbi, E. T- S., "40; m., RaCeas: . West Side 
Institutional Synt,N. YG; ind: December 1943; U.S. 


LirscHutz, Oscar Micwaet, Le. Army; b. U. S., Apr. 10, 1916; single; 
M.A. , Northwestern U., 4). rabbi, aes 45. mr Rs Cha 3 Cg. Bnai 
Shalom, Chicago, IIl.; ind. July 1945, Wes: 


Lipts, Putup J., act b. Russia, Dec. 14, 1906; in U. S. since 1913; 
married, 2 ch; BLAS Ca GeNmyeer2 7s rabbi, J. T. S., 7303,m.,: R. AAs 
Cg. Beth El, Camden, N. J.; ind. March 1943; Pacific. 


Lipman, Eucene Jay, Capt., Army; b. U. S. , Oct. 13, 1919; married; A.B., 
U. of Cin. "41; rabbi, M.HLL. sd. Wi C5243 ime nG, CyA 4Ris ; Temple Beth 
El, Ft. Worth, Tex.; ind. August 1944; Europe. 


Livazer, Hersu, Capt., Army; b. Phlands Dec. 15, 1904; in U. S. since 
1930; "married; rabbi, Yeshiva of Lomza, ms, Ru C A., teacher 
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of religion, Mesifta High School, Bklyn, N. Ye ind. August 1943; 
Europe. : 

Logs, Aucustus F., Capt., Army; b. Hungary, Jan. 1, 1910; in U. S. since 
1912; single; B.A., Franklin & Marshall U., ’31; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 
39; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Sholem, Plainfield, N. J.; ind. March 1943; 
Pacific. 

Lorce, Ernst Morpecat, Capt., Army; b. Germany, May 26, 1916; in 
U. S. since 1936; married, 1 ch.; B.A., U. of Cin., ’38; rabbi, M.H.L., 

“H.U.C., 742; m., C.C.A.R.; Temple Israel and Hillel Foundation, 
Tallahassee, Fla.; ind. March 1944; Europe; Bronze Star. 

Lymon, Herscuet, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Jan. 7, 1916; single; B.A., U. of 
(in., 38; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U.C., 42; m., C.C.A.R.; Cg. Beth El, 
Detroit, Mich.; ind. August 1943; Pacific. 


Manrex, Huco, Capt., Army; b. Austria, Mr. 3, 1908; in U. S. since 1924; 
married; B.A., Yeshiva College, 32; M.A., Harvard, ’43; rabbi, E. T. S., 
34. m., R. A. A.; Temple Ashkenaz, Cambridge, Mass.; ind. December 
1943; Pacific. 

Marcus, Rozert S., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 26, 1909; married, 2 ch.; 

mer. Juris, Nv Y: U., ’35; B.S.S., C.C.N..Y., 731; rabbi, E.T.S., °31; 
m., R.C. A.; Cg. Beth Sholom, Lawrence, L. I.; ind. September 1942; 
Europe; Bronze Star. 

Mark, Juutus, Lt. Com., Navy; b. Latvia, 1898; in U.S. since 1906; 
married, 2 ch.; A.B., U. of Cin., ’21; rabbi, H. U. C., ’22; m., C. C. A. R.; 
Vine St. Temple, Nashville, Tenn.; ind. June 1942; Pacific. 

Maruews, Morris M., Capt., Army; b. Poland, Sept. 13, 1904; in U. S. 
since 1921; married, 1 ch.; B.S., M.A., Columbia, ’39; rabbi, Brisker 
Yeshiva, E. T. S., 31; Community Syn. Center, N. Y. C.; ind. March 
1944; Pacific. 

Mausxopr, Aaron, Lt., Army; b. Czechoslovakia, Nov. 30, 1911; in U. S. 
since 1925; married; B.A., Mercer U., ’41; rabbi, E. T. S., 35; m., R.C.A.; 
Cg. Sherah Israel, Macon, Ga.; ind. November 1942; U. S., separated 
from service September 1943. 

Metrzer, Davin J., Capt., Army; b. Poland, Feb. 10, 1916; in U. S. since 
1924; married, 1 ch; B.S., C. C. N. Y., ’36; rabbi, E. T. S., 40; Temple 
Israel, N. Y. C.; ind. April 1943; Pacific. 

Mereminsky, Meyer, Lt, Army; b. Poland, Dec. 27, 1914; in U. S. since 
1926; single; B.S., C.C.N. Y., 36; rabbi, J. T.S., 42; m. R.A. A,; 
Cg. Beth Judah, Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. August 1944; U. S. 

Messinc, Josepu B., Lt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 24, 1920; married; A.B., 
Brooklyn College, ’41; rabbi, J. I. R. 745; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Beth 
Tefillah, Brunswick, Ga.; ind. July 1945; temporary duty High Holy 
Days, 1945, Brazil; U. S. 

Micuets, Arzert A., Lt., Army; b. U. S., Jl. 11, 1902; married; A.B., U. of 
Michigan, ’23; rabbi, J. I. R., 34; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Beth El, Corsi- 
cana, Tex.; ind. June 1943; U. S.; separated from service September 1944. 

Micuetson, Artuur Exinu, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Nov. 1, 1909; married, 
2ch.; B.S.S., C. C.N. Y., ’30; rabbi, J. T. S., 35; m., R. A. A; Merrick 
Jewish Center, Merrick, L. I.; ind. March 1944; Pacific. 
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Mitcrom, Louts, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Dec. 11, 1909; in U. S. since 
1921; married; B.S., Lewis Institute, ’30; rabbi, H. T. C., 34; m., R. C. A. 
Joliet Jewish Federation, Joliet, Ill.; ind. March 1943; Europe. 


Mixier, Cart Isaac, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Je. 10, 1906; married, 2 ch.; A.B., 
U. of Cin., ’26; rabbi, H. U.C., ’31; m., C. C. A. R.; Collingwood Ave. 
Temple, Toledo, O.; ind. May 1944; Europe. 


Mier, Israst, Lt., Army; b. U. S., Apr. 6, 1918; single; B.A., Yeshiva 
College, ’38; rabbi, E. T. S., 41; m., R. C. A.; Kingsbridge Hgts. Jewish 
Center, N. Y. C.; ind. July 1945; temporary duty for High Holy Days, 
1945, Greenland; U. S. 


Migr, Josepu, Lt., Army; b. Poland, Apr. 5, 1920; in U. S. since 1928; 
married; LL.B., De Paul U., ’43; private ordination, ’43; mm, RiCeAge 
Austin Jewish Community Center, Chicago, Ill.; ind. June 1945; tem- 
porary duty High Holy Days, 1945, Bermuda; U. S. 


Minter, Meyer, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jl. 4, 1904; married, 2 ch.; B.S., 
N.¥..U.,230; rabbi, -M-FLU,, J. IL R., 36; m., C.C, A R.; Greenwich 
Hebrew Inst., Greenwich, Conn.; ind. May 1942; Europe. 


Miter, Seuic Joacui, Lt s.g., Navy; b. U. S., Je. 21, 1913; single; A.B., 
U, of Pa., 34; rabbi, M.HLL., J. I. R., 738; m., C. C. A. R.; Astoria Center 
of Israel, Astoria, N. Y.; ind. January 1943; Alaska, Pacific until Sep- 
tember 1945; U. S. 


Mossman, Sipney K., Capt., Army; b. Canada, Apr. 6, 1913; in U. S. since 
1930; married, 1 ch.; LL.B., De Paul Law, ’36: rabbi, H. BiCj,738s ana 
R. C. A.; Cg. Knesseth Israel, Hammond, Ind.; ind. April 1943; 
Europe. 


Napicu, Jupau, Major, Army; b. U.S., May 13, 1912; single; A.B., 
C.C.N. Y., 32; M.A., Columbia, ’36; rabbi, J. T. S., ’36; m., R. A. A; 
Anshe Emeth Syn., Chicago, IIL; ind. April 1942; Europe; in August 1945 
named “‘Advisor on Jewish Affairs” to General Eisenhower. 


Newson, Harry, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Sept. 21, 1908; married, 2 ch.; 
Ph.B., U. of Chicago, ’30; rabbi, J. T. S., 734; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Rodeph 
puolerm, Bridgeport, Conn.; ind. July 1942; temporary duty overseas; 

no 


Newman, Frank, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Dec. 6, 1911; in U. S. since 1920; 


married; B.S., Columbia, ’43; private ordination, ’34; m., R. C. A.; Cg. 
Agudath Achim B’nai Jacob, Bklyn., N. Y.; June 1943; U.S. 


Nopet, Jutius Josepu, Lt j.g., Navy; b. U. S., Oct. 26, 1915; married; 
B.A., Washington U., ’38; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U. C5°43;'m.,C. CHATRE 
Euclid Ave. Temple, Cleveland, O.; ind. July 1944; U.S. 


Nowak, Azsrauam, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 22, 1890; married, 2 ch.; 
M.A., Columbia, ’13; rabbi, J. T.S., "13; m., R.A. A.; Cg. Beth El 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; ind. May 1943; U. S. 


Nusspaum, Perry E., Capt. Army; b. Canada, Feb. 16, 1908; in U. S. 
since 1926; married, 1 ch.; B.A., U. of Cin., 31; M.A., U. of Colorado, 
‘oljtabbi, BAS Ha WiC. 283em.e CAG tA: R.; Cg. Emanu-El, Wichita, 
Kans.; ind. July 1943; Pacific. 


S) 
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Orr, Jacos M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 27, 1918; single; B.A., U. of, 
Chicago, ’41; rabbi, private ordination, 1940; m., R. C. A.; Albany Pk. 
Hebrew Cg., Chicago, Ill.; ind. Sept. 10, 1942; Europe; Bronze Star. 


PaperMAN, Aaron, Maj., Army; b. U.S., Jan. 17, 1914; married, 1 ch; 
rabbi, Rabbinical Col. of Telshe, Lithuania, ’37; m., R. C. A.; United 
Orth. Hebrew Cg., Plainfield, N.J.; ind. September 1942; Europe; 
Bronze Star. 


Parris, Lours, Lt, Army; b. Russia, Dec. 31, 1900; in U. S. since 1905; 
ee married, 2 ch.; B.A., U. of Pa., ’22; LL.B., U. of Pa. Law School, 25; 
rabbi, private Ordination; m., R. C. A.; Young Peoples Cg. of Phila., 

Y. M. & Y. W. H. A.; ind. November 1944; U. S. 

Perrey, Martin, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Oct. 11, 1910; married; B.A., 
McGill U., 30; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., ’34; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. House 
of Israel, Hot Springs, Ark.; ind. Jan. 16, 1943; Pacific. 

Puitiips, WENDELL A., Lt s.g., Navy; b. Germany, Sept. 9, 1907; in 
U. S. since 1917; married, 3 ch.; A.B., U. of Calif, ’31; M.H.L., J. I. R., 
ae m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Mt. Sinai, El Paso, Tex.; ind. July 1943; 

RS. 


Pircnix, Ery Emanvet, Lt j.g., Navy; b. Poland, Je. 12, 1913; in U.S. 

} since 1920; married; A.B., U. of Cin., ’35; M.H:L., H. U. C., ’39; m., 
C. C. A. R.; Temple Israel, Tulsa, Okla.; ind. August 1944; U.S. 

Pincus, Puizip, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Feb. 21, 1908; in U. S. since 1921; 
married: D.Ay CCaN: V0 O2sstabbinnjeelns.s GO; m..eRs AeA Cg. 
B’nai Israel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; ind. Je. 9, 1942; U.S., Panama. 

_ Praur, W. Gunruer, Capt., Army; b. Germany, Nov. 1, 1912; in U.S. 

since 1935; married, 1 ch.; LL.B., 33, J.D., 34, U. of Berlin; M.H.L., 
H.U. C., ’39; m., C. C. A. R.; Washington Blvd. Temple, Chicago, 
Ill.; ind. Jl. 5, 1943; Europe until July 1945; U. S.; Bronze Star. 

Poutaxorr, Manuet M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 18, 1914; single, B.A., 
Johns Hopkins U., ’44; rabbi, Rabbinical Seminary of Telsche, Lithu- 
ania, ’39; m., R. C. A.; Cg. Oheb Shalom, Gardner, Mass.; ind. May 
17, 1943; Europe. 

Pouisu, Jacos, Lt j.g., Navy; b. U. S., Mr. 31, 1913; single; B.A., U. of 
Cin., 35; M.H.L., H. U. C., ’39; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Ohavey Zedokah, 
Springfield, O.; ind. May 1944; U. S. 

Poratu, Tzv1 Hyman, Capt., Army; b. Palestine, Dec. 19, 1916; in U. S. 
since 1923; single; M.S.A., U. of Pittsburgh, "41; rabbi, H. T. C., 
m., R. C. A.; Jewish Home for Children, Cleveland, O.; ind. Sept. 10, 

1942; U. S. 

Rackxman, Emanvet, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Je. 24, 1910; married, 2 ch.; 
B-A., 31, LL.B., 33, Columbia; rabbi, E. T. S., 34; m., R.-C. A.; Cg. 
Beth David, Lynbrook, L. I.; ind. May 1943; U. S. 

Rackovsky, Isa1an, Capt., Army; b. Palestine, Sept. 14, 1906; in U.S. 
since 1917; married; rabbi, E. T. S., 729; m., R. C. A.; United Orthodox 
Cg., Omaha, Nebr.; ind. May 14, 1943; Europe. 

Reznixorr, Marvin Meir, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 9, 1910; married, 
1 ch.; A.B., Wesleyan, ’34; M.H.L., J. I. R., 738; m., C. C. A. R.; B’nai 
B’rith Hillel Foundation, Bklyn.; ind. Apr. 27, 1943; Europe. 
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RIEACES Sipney E., Lt., oe b. Poland, 1905; in U. S. since 1920; married, 

5 9 BSS, CHEN. Wi5/736s rabbi, \fe ne S03) sem., R.A. A. Cg. 

Hore of Israel, Sharon, Pa.; "ind. June 1943; We ’S.; separated from 
service Je. 5, 1944. 


Ripner, Hersert, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Nov. 8, 1917; married; M.A., 
Columbia, 39; rabbi, J. T. S., 42; m., R. A. A.; Jewish Center of Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; ind. Aug. 27, 1943; Europe. 


RiIcHMOND, Hine R., Capt., Army; b. Russia, Sept. 1, 1890; married, 
ich B.A, U. of Cin., ABS rabbi, H. U. C., 17; m., Cru: ; Temple 
Emanuel, Wichita, Kans.: Com. World War Tt; ind. June 1941; Pacific 
until June 1944; U. S. 


Ricket, Evisu Ere Lt, Navy; b. Canada, Apr. 8, 1910; in U. S. since 1913; 
married: B.A., N. Y..U., ’31; rabbi, J. T..S.; 735; m., R.A. /A.;\ Temple 
Beth- EL oy NUY:: ; ind. July 1943; Us S, Pacific. 


Rossins, JEROME, Lt., re bs UsS.0 Vir: re 1918; single; B.A., U. of 
Calif., 40; M.A., U. of Chicago, Loyola U., ’43; rabbi, H. T. C., 742; 
m., R. C. A.; Woodlawn Hebrew|Cg., Chicago, Ill.; ind. Nov. 4, 1944; U. S. 

Rosen, Herman L., Lt., Army; married, 2 ch.; rabbi, E. T. S.; m., R. C. A.; 
Brighton Beach Jewish Center, Bklyn.; ind. early June 1943; died by 
accidental drowning, Je. 18, 1943. 


Rosen, Natuan N., Lt., Army; b. Russia, Jl. 4, 1906; in U.S. since 1910; 


married; B.S., Columbia, ’37; rabbi, E. T. S., ’30; m., R. C. A.; Judea 
Center, Bklyn.; ind. December 1944; U. S. 


Rosen, SaMuEL, Major, Army; b. Poland, Feb. 12, 1907; in U.S. since 
1920:emarried,e 19 chs) B:-S.8 Cy CANS Ys coos etabbr eb die oa Omi 
R. C. A.; Cg. B'nai Israel, Bklyn, N. Y.; ind. January 1942; Europe. 

Rosensaum, Mitton, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 2, 1914; married; A.B., 
Us of Cini 36;) rabbi; MeH. LEU. ©. 407m C. Co Av Res Buclid 
Ave. Temple, Cleveland, O.; ind. Je. 12, 1943; Pacific. 


RosENBERG, BERNARD Davin, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Apr. 15, 1911; 
martried, 1 ch; B.A, U. of Cin., 33; rabbi, A. UC. 373m. CG AR 
Temple Beth Israel, Tacoma, Wash.; ind. Jan. 28, 1943; Alaska. 

RosenBerc, Leon W., Lt, Navy; b. U.S., Jl. 25, 1916; married, 1 ch.; 
B.A., 26, M.S., °39, COON: Ya; rabbi, Tease 41; m., R. 
Bay City Jewish Comm. Assoc., Mich.; ‘ind. June 1943; Pacific he 
September 1945. 

Rosensiart, Witiiam H., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Jan. 7, 1906; married, 
1 ch.; B.A.,. U. of Cin., 29. rabbi, Ba Ee: cs BPR tants, (Ce CAA R: 
Cg. Beth- El, San Pedro, Calif.; ind. September 1941; Iceland until July 
1945; U.S. 

Rosentual, Norsert L., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Feb. 21, 1909; married, 
clip wy Be Anw Oot Cine, 30; rabbi, Hwee: OS. Nas (C,. CAAVRS ; Temple 
judee, Chicago, Ill; ‘ind. March 1941; Pacific until September 1944; 


. 
Oy) 


Ross, JESssE, Capt. in Army; b. U.S., Jan. 9, 1907; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
U. of Cin 29 srabbinukt. WiG., 31 Fang KE CARs ; Temple Society of 
Concord, Syracuse, N. Ys 3 ind. TI. 15, 1943; Pacific. 
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Roruscuitp, Jacoz M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 4, 1911; single; A.B., 
U. of Cin., 32; rabbi, 1S lelU) Cs 7365 m.,,C. CoAER. ‘EC@or Rodef Shalom, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; ind. Mr. re 1942; Pacific until December 1943; U.S. 


Rovutrenserc, Max Jonau, Major, Army; b. Canada, Mr. 22, 1909; in 
U. S. since 1927; married; B.S., McGill U., N. Y. U., ’31; rabbi, J. T. S., 
732; m., R. A. A.; Kesher Zion Syn., Reading, Pa.; ind. Nov. 5, 1942; 
Europe until August 1945; U. S. 

| RupensteEIn, Byron Tuomas, Lt j.g., Navy; b. U. S: Mr. 7, 1916; married; 
B.A., U. of Pittsburgh, 36; rabbi, MEL. lel UL (C. Cees (Co (Cy aelw IGE 
Vine St. Temple, Nashville, Tenn; ind. December 1943: Pacific. 

_ Rusin, Davin, Capt., Army; buWs.S.. 16, 19l0- singles BeA., .C; CaN, 
iol M.A., Columbia, 33; rabbi, yak ca ae Bila invon Se Ce As ; Cg. Sons of 
Israel, Woodmere, its L.; ‘ind. April 1942; Iran, Europe until July 1495; 

S 
- RuperMan, ABRAHAM, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 14, 1911; ania 1 ch.; 
BS Boston U., 34. rabbi, M.HLL., Tela Re "41; m., CLGrA Cg. 
B’nai Abraham, "Hagerstown, Md.; ind. Aug. ome 1943; (Was: 
_Ruperman, SAMUEL SOLOMON, Lesg., Navysb, U. S., Je. 14, 1907; married, 
ie ches BS., Harvard, ’28; rabbi, J. T. S., 32; m., R. "AL AL : Temple 
Beth- el, Fall River, Mass.; ‘ind. December 1943; "Pacific. 


Rupr, Jacos Puixip, Lt. Cab Navy; b. U.S., Sept. 5, 1902; married, 
Bache Ace Harvard, 24; rabbi, IME lines Veelle ‘Re 28; mies CAPR: 
Temple Beth- el, Great Neck, Ie sind: Te. 24, 1942; Pacific until June 
1945; U.S. 

ee Setwyn D., Lt s.g., Navy; b. U.S., Jan. 7, 1911; married, 
1 ch.; AB., U. of Cin., RWS malo on; ISL UE Ce. 35. me. a Sap 0 R.: Hillel 
Foundation, Ill; ind. July 1942; Europe until July 1945; WES: 


Sacus, M. Berrram, Lt. pee b. U. S., Dec. 30, 1920; single; A.B., U. 
of Maryland, 40; rabbi, lis Sb Seg ZEB trle, R.A. AS - Beth El Cg., Houston, 
Tex.; ind. August 1945; U.S. 

Sack, EperNe J., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Nov. 11, le wees 1 ch.; 
B.A., U,_of Cin., “33; rabbi, H. U. C., 36s m., CCE a (Cian Rodeph 
Shalom, Philadelphia; ind. May Doe 1942; Pacific until Deaaber 1944; 
WS: 

-Sanpuavs, Morris, Major, Army; b. Poland, Feb. 25, 1912; married, 1 ch.; 
Bess Ca CuN, Ye Columbia, ’42; rabbi, Mesifta Talmudic Academy, 
Boom. R. C. A; Cg. Sons of Israel, Yonkers, N. Y.; ind. June 1942; 
Europe. 

SANDMEL, SAMUEL, Lt s.g., Navy; b. U. S., Sept. 24, 1911; married; A.B., 
Missouri U., ”32; rabbi, H. U. Ge 3i7s'in.; CCAR: : Hillel Foundation, 
North Carolina and Duke Universities; ind. June 1942; Pacific. 

Sanprow, Epwarp T., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 23, 1905; married, | ch.; 
B.A., U. of Pa., 293 M.A., Columbia, 40; rabbi, Ne rst 233. m., R. A. A 
Temple Beth- El, Cedarhurst, eae ind. Ait 18; 1942; ‘Alaska until May 
1944; U.S. 

Sanps, Metvin S., Capt., Aen Joy, WS Me alee als married; B.A., 
Dy of Cin., ’36; rabbi, M. H. L sn en Of em 240 rie Creve) Res . Temple 
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Moses Montefiore, Bloomington, Ill.; ind. Oct. 3, 1942; China, Burma, 
India. 

SapersTEIN, Haroxp J., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Dec. 9, 1910; married; 
B.A,, Cornell, 23h; rabbi, MEHLL., JelsRav35: ’m., GPEC.CAERS ; Temple 
Emanu-El, Lynbrook, N.Y.; - ind. May 29, 1943; Europe. 

Scuacrer, HerscuEt, Capt., a Dees f Oct. 10,1917; singles ByAs 
Yeshiva College, 38. rabbi, 1s AG Shs = COS fone day, ‘on AG: Cg. Agudath 
Shalom, Stamford, Conn.; ind. Nov. 9, 1942; "Europe until July 1945; 
WSs 

Se ey Harry Z., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jl. 3, 1906; married, 2 ch.; 

CPCAN: Ye 31s rabbi, Baa Saisomee C. A. ; Temple Agudas 
pea East St. Louis, Mo.; ‘ind. Jan. 4, i943; Europe. 

ScuHenk, Emanuet, Capt., Avny b. U. S., Mr. 22, 1908; married, 2 ch.; 
A.B., Nevo Ul 35. rabbi, M.HLL., Jel Re 39.’ m., CiCcA. RE West 
End Temple, Rockaway, NYS; ind. Apr. 24, 1941; Europe; Bronze 
Star. 

SCHNITZER, Jesuata, Lt, Army; b. U. S!, Jan: 25, a single; B.A., U. of 
Delaware, ’40; rabbi, 3 I. R.,,’44; m., C. C. A.R . Ce. B'nai Abraham, 
Hagerstown, Md.; ind. November 1944; Greenland, Passover, 1945; 
Us: 


Scuwartz, Wiii1aM B., Capt., Army; b. Russia, May 26, 1896; in U. S. 
since 1906; married, 3 cht; B.A., UW. of Cine "20; rabbi, HU GC. e208 
rie, G5 (CS A. R.; - Temple Israel, N. Y-sind: Apr. 30, 1943: Europe. 

Seoul. Bernarp, Major, Army; b. Poland, Nov. 15, 1907; in U.S. since 
1922; married, 2 ch.; B.S., Columbia, 731; rabbi, Je aT Shs 33. m., R. A. As; 
Queens Jewish Center, Queens Village, N. Y.; ind. 1940; Pacific. 

SecaL, Jacop Exrcuanan, Capt., Army; b. Palestine, Sept. 1, 1913; in 
U. S. since 1920; married, 1 ch.; B.A., C. C. N. Y., 35; M.A., Columbia, 
39: \rabbi,e)- das: 393 m., RA. Aly Cos BinaivZion) Chicago lilies 
ind. Mar. 9, 1943; Europe. 

SEvicman, Wiu1am, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Je. 29, 1917; single; B.A., U. of 
Toledo, 7383\:rabbi, MHL, HU, Cy 43: m.; (C. iC. As Rs i lemple 
Beth-el, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; ind. November 1944; U. S. 

SEMGSON: Davin Juttus, Capt, ates bass: ie 10, 1907; married, 
1 ch.; B. S., Columbia, ’29; rabbi, la WE Ge. 33, m., Coq fais IGE Cg. 
Kneses Tiferes Israel, Portchester, N. Y.; ; ind. Ale a 1942; India. 

SHain, Samson Aaron, Capt., Army; b. U. S., May 1, 1906; married; 
AB. , Harvard, ’29; rabbi, MEL., Jed, 33. ims Ge CA. R.; Sunny- 
side Jewish Center, L. joao ; ind. eae 1943; Europe. 

SHANKMAN, Jacos K. Aes oun ary b Sa Oct. 22, 1904; married, 2 ch.; 
B.A., 23, M.A., ’25 Harvard; bbe BEL H. U. C., ’30; mn, 

Temple Israel, New Rochelle, INyespind: "June 1943; U.S 

SHapiro, Sotomon, Lt, Army; b. Poland, Sept. 8, 1915; singles ie Co- 
lumbia, *44; rabbi, Cleveland Rabbinical Sem., 36; ‘mag RE Ce A.; Jewish 
Center, Bronx, N. Y.; ind. March 1944; Pacific. 

SHERMAN, SAMUEL NATHANIEL, Capt., Aras U.S., Dec. 5, 1906; married; 
A.B. , Harvard, 28; rabbi, J. TS. , 33s ms, | C1: AR; ; Temple Emanuel, 
Newton, Mass.; ind. Ji. at 1942; U.S. ; separated from service Jl. 11, 1945. 

SHoop, Simon H., Capt., Arey b. U.S., Apr. 17, 1917; married, he 


. 
bi 
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B.A., Yeshiva College, 38; rabbi, J. T. S., 42; m., R. A. A.; Temple 
Beth Israel, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; ind. June 1943; U.S. 


Suor, Davip Dantet, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Apr. 2, 1913; single; B.A., U. of 
Cin., ’34; rabbi, H. U. C., 37; m., C. C. A.R.; Temple Beth-El, Helena, 
Ark.; ind. May 11, 1942; Europe. . 

SHusow, JosepH SHatom, Lt, Army; b. Lithuania, Sept. 26, 1899; in U.S. 
since 1907; married, 2 ch.; A.B., 20, M.A., ’21, Harvard; rabbi, M.H.L., 
JEM ORE -33s~mna CeO. Ae R.; Temple B’nai Moshe, Brighton, Mass.; 
ind. Oct. 20, 1943; Europe; Bronze Star. 

SHutan, Asert M., Lt s.g., Navy; b. Russia, Mr. 21, 1902; in U. S. since 
1906, married, 2 ch.; A.B. ’27, M.A., U. of S. Calif.; rabbi, M.H.L., 
Mek ike, 832°" m.: “CSCS A: R.; Temple Beth El, South Bend, Ind.; ind. 
July 1943; U. S.; temporary duty Alaska, Passover, 1945. 

Suuiman, Cuartes E., Lt s. g., Navy; b. Russia, Jl. 25, 1900; in U.S. 
since 1905; married, 1 ch.; LL.B., B.A., M.A., Ohio Northern; B.A., 
M.A., U. of Chicago; rabbi, H. U. C., 27; m.,-C. C. A. R.- No. Shore 
Cg. Israel, Glencoe, Ill.; ind. F ebruary 1943; Pacific. 

SiecEL, Myer A., Lt, Army; b. U. S., May 16, 1919; single; B.A., Yeshiva 
College, ’40; rabbi, E. T.S., 41; m., R.C. A.; Cg. Sons of Israel, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y.; ind. Oct. 4, 1943; U. S. 

SteceL, Norman, Major, Army; b. Palestine, Je. 10, 1913; in U. S. since 
1920; single; B.A., Yeshiva College, 34; rabbi, E. T. S., 38; m., R. C. A. 
Jewish Community Center, Monticello, N. Y.; ind. January 1941; Pacific 

Sicner, Isapor, Capt., Army; b. Rumania, Jan. 29, 1900; in U. S. since 
1917; married, 2 chi; B.A., C. C.N. Y., 24; M. A., Columbia, ’34; rabbi, 
J. T.S., 724; m., R.A. A.; Cg. Beth-el, Manhattan Beach, Bklyn.; ind. 

- Aug. 18, 1943; U.S. 

| Sitver, Samuet M., Capt., Army; b. U. S. Je. 7, 1912; single; B.A., U. of 

Delaware, 33; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U. C., 40; m., C. C. A. R.; U. of Mary- 
land Hillel Foundation; ind. Aug. 20, 1942; Pacific. 

‘Sitverman, Myron, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Feb. 27, 1911; single; A.B., 
U. of Cin., 32; rabbi, H. U. C., 736; m., C.C. A. R.; Temple Bene Israel, 
Hamilton, O.; ind. Oct. 12, 1942; Pacific. 

| Sitverstein, Barucn, Capt., Army; b. Poland, Je. 15, 1913; in U. S. since 

#929; married; B.S., C. C..N. ¥.5.°365 rabbi, J. T. S., ’40; m., R. A. A; 

Queens Jewish Center, Queens Village, N. Y.; ind. Oct. 29, 1943; U.S. 

| Stmon, Aprauam, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Sept. 30, 1909; married, 2 ch.; 

B.A., C.C.N. Y., 28; rabbi, J. T. S., 32; m., R. A. A. Syn. and Com, 

Center, Middletown, N. Y.; ind., Oct. 15, 1943; Burma, India. 

) Sincer, Ricuarp Emr, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Oct. 23, 1918; married, 1 ch.; 

B.A., Western Reserve, 39; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U. Co 43em,, ‘C3.G* Ae Rs < 

Temple Emanuel, Duluth, Minn.; ind. Jan. 1, 1945; U.S.; Far East. 

, Siskin, Epcar Extas, Lt s.g., Navy; b. Edinburgh, Scotland, Sept. 14, 

1907; in U. S. since 1920; single; A.B., U. of Cin., 29; Ph.D., Yale, ’41; 

rabbi, H. U.C., ’29; m., C.C. A. R.; Cg. Mishkan Israel, New Haven, 

! Conn.; ind. October 1943; Pacific. 

/ Skype, Harry A., Capt., Army; b. Poland, Dec. 10, 1913; in U. S. since 

_ 1920; rabbi, private ordination, 1937; m., R. C. A.; ind. September 1942; 

| Europe. 
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Snyper, Herman Exiot, Lt, Navy; b. U. S. Jl. 6, 1901; married, 2 ch.; 
B.A., U. of Cini, 226; erabbiy HW Cs 228 :4m.,, CxCnA, RiGee Brith 
Shalom, Springfield, Ill.; ind. Apr. 5, 1944; U. S. ’ 

SoBEL, SAMUEL, Lt j.g., Navy; b. U. S., Jl. 14, 1916; single; B.A., Yeshiva 
College, ’41; M.A., Columbia, ’44; rabbi, J. I. R., 45; m., C. C. A. R.; 
Cg. B’er Chayim, Cumberland, Md.; ind. July 1945; U.S. 

Sosxin, SamuEL Davin, Lt, Navy; b. U. S., Oct. 29, 1906; married, 2 ch.;. 
B.A., U. of Cin., ’30; rabbi, H. U. C., 32; m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Beth- 
El, Ft. Worth, Tex.; ind. July 1943; Pacific. 

Sprro, Apranam, Lt, Army; b. Poland, May 28, 1912; in U. S. since 1937; 
single; B.A., Hebrew U., Jerusalem; rabbi, Yeshiva of Mir, 731; m., 
R. A. A.; Cg. B’nai Israel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; ind. June 1944; 
Europe. 

STEINBACH, ALEXANDER ALAN, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Feb. 2, 1894; married, 
1 ch.; B.A., Johns Hopkins, 717; M.A., Atlantic U., ’30; rabbi, H. U.,C., 
30; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Ahavath Shalom, Bklyn.; ind. Oct. 15, 1943; 
U. S. 

Srern, Matcorm H., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Jan. 29, 1915; married; B.A., 
U. of Pa., ’35; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U. C., ’41; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Keneseth 
Israel, Philadelphia, Pa; ind. May 6, 1943; Casablanca; injured; U. S.; 
separated from service Aug. 26, 1945. 

STERN, SEYMouR, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Oct. 29, 1920; single; B.A., C. C. N. Y., 
39; rabbi, J.J. R., 43, m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Bnai Israel, E. Liverpool, 
Ohio; ind. May 1945; U. S. 

Stitipass, Leo Josep, Lt j.g., Navy; b. U. S., May 27, 1917; married; 
IASB», Us ot Cin 40 rabbi, B rile Meet lee Et nO sn Cin 45cm On@ wt es 
Temple Israel, Memphis, Tenn.; ind. July 1944; U.S. 

Stone, Fart E., Major, Army; b. U.S., Jl. 2, 1914; married; B.A., Syracuse 
Useesoy abbiy NCE eye) els 669mm aC. CAL Re maltenilemelsataly 
Israel, Chicago, Ill.; ind. August 1941; North Africa; Europe until 
November 1944; U. S. 

Straus, H. Cerr, Com., Navy; married; m., C. C. A. R.; ind. January 
1941; Pacific; U. S. 

Strumpr, Sipney, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Apr. 17, 1917; single; A.B., 

.C.N. Y., ’36; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 41; m., C. CA. R.; Cg. Beth 
Israel Center of St. Albans, St. Albans, L. I.; ind. May 20, 1943; Pacific. 


Tavet, Henry, Major, Army; b. U. S., Nov. 5, 1905; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
U. of Cin., ’28; rabbi, H. U. C., ’29; m., C.C. A. R.; Cg. Beth Emeth, 
Wilmington, Del.; ind. July 1942; Europe until August 1945; U. S.; 
Bronze Star. 

Taxay, J. Marsuatt, Lt., Army; b. Russia, Dec. 8, 1902; in U. S. since 
19T3;smarried, .1)ch.; -B.A., U..of Cin.) *23;, rabbi, HU. C., 224. 5men 
C.C.A.R.; United Temple, Terre Haute, Ind.; ind. September 1942; 
separated from service October 1942. 

TEITELBAUM, SAMUEL, Major, Army; b. Galicia, Austria, Apr. 28, 1901; 
in U. S. since 1908; married; B.A., Harvard, ’22; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 
°27; m., C, C. A. R.; United Hebrew Cg., Ft. Smith, Ark.; ind. Apr. 16, 
1942; Europe. 

Tepper, Irvine, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Dec. 15, 1912; single; B.A., Central 
Y.M.C. A., Chicago, 36; rabbi, H. T. C., °39; m., R. C. A.; executive 
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director, Hapoel Hamizrachi of Chicago; ind. Jan. 13, 1942; North Africa; 
pares Presidential Unit Citation; killed in action in France, Aug. 13, 

Tintner, Benjamin A., Lt. Col., Army; b. U. S., Je. 7, 1881; married, 2 ch.; 
A.B., 03, M.A., 07, Ph.D., ’20, Columbia; rabbi, J. T. S.,’07; m., R. A.A.; 
Be Zion Cong., N. Y. C.; U.S.; separated from service December 

TorieLp, Aaron Jupan, Lt, Army; b. Poland, Oct. 8, 1912; in U. S. since 
1923; married, 1 ch.; B.S., Tulsa, ’34; M.A., Columbia, ’37; rabbi, J. T. S., 
"39: m., R. A. A.; Cg. Bnai Israel, Woonsocket, R. I.; ind. Oct. 8, 1943; 
Europe. 

Troy, Atperr NatuanieL, Lt, Army; b. U. S., May 23, 1913; single; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, ’34; rabbi, J. 1. R., ’43; m., C.C.A.R.; Y. M.H.A. 
Temple, Aurora, IIl.; ind. Nov. 4, 1944; U. S. 


Uncer, Sipney E., Major, Army; b. U. S., Jl. 5, 1896; single; B.A., U. of 
Cin VIPAT Wi. Of, Pas 33; tabbi, H..U..C.9283"m.,, C..CvA, Rs Ce. 
Rodeph Shalom, Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. June 1941; Trinidad; separated 
from service Dec. 7, 1944. 


Vina, Greorce, Lt, Army; b. Hungary, Jl. 31, 1906; in U. S. since 1939; 
married, 2 ch.; Ph.D., U. of Breslau, ’29; rabbi, J. T.S., Breslau, 732; 
m., R. A. A.; Temple Beth Sholom, Haddon Hegts., N. J.; ind. Dec. 17, 
1943; Europe. 

VoLKMAN, SamuEL, Lt j.g., Navy; b. Hungary, Aug. 12, 1908; in U. S. since 
1910; married, 2 ch.; B.A., U. of Cin., ’31; rabbi, H. U.C., ’34; m., 
C. C. A. R.; Cg. B’nai Jehoshua, Chicago, Ill.; ind. August 1944; 
U.S. 


Vorspan, Max, Lt, Army; b. U. S., May 22, 1916; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
U. of Minnesota, ’37; rabbi, J. T. S., ’42; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Y. M. Hs A,, 
New York City; ind. March 1944; Pacific. 


Wa.pen, Aaron, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Aug. 10, 1916; single; B.A., Yeshiva 
College, 38; rabbi, E. T.S., 40; m., R. C. A.; Monticello Jew. Com. 
Center, Monticello, N. Y.; ind. May 10, 1943; U. S. 

Watt, Max B., Capt., Army; b. Poland, July 23, 1915; in U. S. since 1921; 
married, 1 ch.; B.A., Yeshiva College, ’38; rabbi, J. T.S.,’42;m., R.A. A.; 
Cg. Beth Israel, Woodbury, N. J.; ind. Nov. 3, 1943; Europe. 

Waxman, Morpecat, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Feb. 25, 1917; married; A.B., U. 
of Chicago, ’37; rabbi, J. T. S., 41; m., R. A. A.; North Park Cg., Chicago, 
Ill.; ind. March 1944; U. S. 

Weinserc, Duptey, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Aug. 11, 1915; married; A.B., 
Carleton College, ’35; rabbi, M.H.L., H.U.C., ’41; m., C.C.A.R.; 
Cg. Children of Israel, Memphis, Tenn.; ind. Apr. 30, 1943; Pacific. 

Weissercer, Ratu M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Mr. 28, 1912; single; B.S., 
C.C.N. Y., ’34; rabbi, J.T. S., ’40; m., R.A. A.; Cg. Brith Sholom, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; ind. Sept. 9, 1942; Iran until April 1945. 

Wess, Josepu Isaac, Lt, Army; b. U. S., Apr. 13, 1913; married; A.B., 

U. of Cin., 34; rabbi, M.H.L., H. U. C., ’39; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Oheb 

Shalom, Goldsboro, N. C.; ind. Aug. 16, 1943; Pacific. 
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Werrz, Martin M., Capt., Army; b. U. S., Aug. 3, 1907; married, 1 ch.; 
A.B., U. of Cin., ’30; rabbi, HU. C., 734; m., C. C. A. R.; Cg. Beth 
Hillel, Kenosha, Wis.; ind. March 1943; Pacific until early 1944. 

WerreL, Louts, Lt., Army; b. U. S., Jl. 9, 1916; married; B.A., Yeshiva 
College ’37; rabbi, .E. T.S., 40; m. R.C.A:; Cg. Knesseth Israel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; ind. October 1942; N. Africa; killed in plane crash, 
Algeria, Dec. 24, 1944. 

Winoxur, Apranam N., Capt., Army; b. U.S., Aug. 30, 1915; single; 
BSS. C C..N: ¥.2.°37;, rabbi, .J.-T. S., 741; m., R. A.A Ce: Beth 
Abraham, Auburn, Me.; ind. Dec. 21, 1942; Pacific until August 1945; 
WES: 

Wise, Joseru H., Lt, Army; b. U. S., Feb. 13, 1920; married, 1 ch.; B.A., 
Yeshiva College, ’38; rabbi, J. T. S., ’42; m., R. A. A.; Cg. B’nai Israel, 
Bay Ridge, Bklyn.; ind. Apr. 4, 1944; U. S. 


Yanow, Azert M., Lt j.g., Navy; b. U. S.. May 10, 1920; single; B.A., 
Mass. State, 41; rabbi, J. I. R., ’45; m., C. C. A. R.; Hillel Foundation, 
College Pk., Md.; ind. June 1945; U. S. 


ZAITCHIK, SAMUEL, Lt, Army; b. Russia, Dec. 27, 1920; in U. S. since 1929; 
single; B.A., Yeshiva College, 43; rabbi, E. T. S., 43; m., R. C. A.; 
Jew. Com. Center, Sharon, Mass.; ind. May 1945; U. S. 

Zeizer, NatHAn, Lt, Army; b. Poland, Sept. 22, 1906; in U. S. since 1921; 
married, 2 ch.; B.S., M.A., N. Y. U., Columbia, Ohio State, ’29, °30; 
rabbi, J. T.S., ’31; m. R.A. A.; Cg. Tifereth Israel, Columbus, O.; 
ind. April 1944; Pacific. 

ZEMACH, Asrauam, Capt., Army; b. U.S., Jan. 5, 1916; single; A.B., 
U. of Minnesota, 36; rabbi, J. T. S., °41; m., R. A. A.; Cg. Kneseth 
Israel, Elgin, Ill.; ind. Oct. 26, 1942; Europe. 

Zisk1ND, BERNARD Hyman, Lt, Army; b. Lithuania, Oct. 27, 1900; in U. S. 
since 1910; married, 2 ch.; B.A., Ohio State, ’23; rabbi, J. T. S., ’27; 
m., R. A. A.; Cg. Tifereth Israel, New Bedford, Mass.; ind. Oct. 23, 1943; 
Europe. 

Zucker, Max, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Je. 12, 1898; married, 1 ch.; M.A., 
Columbia, ’22; rabbi, J.T. S., ’22; m., R.A. A.; Temple Emanuel, 
Passaic, N. J.; ind. Jl. 13, 1943; U. S. (Hospital Ship). 

Zwe unc, Harry Zevt, Capt., Army; b. U. S., Je. 2, 1906; married, 2 ch.; 
B.A., Ohio State, ’27; rabbi, J. T. S., ’31;.m., R. A. A.; Cg. B’nai Israel, 
New Britain, Conn.; ind. Sept. 15, 1943; U.S. 

Zwitman, Corman A., Capt., Army; b. Russia, May 15, 1910; in U. S. since 
1920; married, 1 ch.; B.A., N. Y. U., ’31; rabbi, M.H.L., J. I. R., 735; 
m., C. C. A. R.; Temple Israel, Miami, Fla.; ind. Je. 10, 1943; Pacific. 
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SIMON MILLER 
By Epwin H. Scutoss 
LTHOUGH Simon Miller, a modest man, would have 


rejected any claim even to minor historic importance, 

to many his passing, on August 12, 1945, symbolized the 

fading of a warm and gracious era in the Jewish community 
of Philadelphia. 

It was the era of the 80s, the 90s, and the turn of the cen-. 
tury, when the community was smaller, more closely knit, 
more friendly with a small-town friendliness, and more aware 
of the little human things as well as the bigger things of 
Jewish culture and social life. It was in this background 
‘and as an active and warm-hearted part of it that Simon 
Miller spent the most abundant years of his life. 

A native of Harrisburg, Pa., he lived his entire adult life 
in Philadelphia. He was graduated, in 1880, from that city’s 
Central High School and, in 1883, from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

_ Thereafter he entered the business founded by his father, 
Jacob Miller’s Sons and Company, shirt manufacturers, 
and later became its president. The firm, one of the oldest 
in its field in this country, is still in family hands and Mr. 
Miller was active in its affairs until a few weeks before his 
death at the age of eighty-three. 

During his business career of more than sixty years, his 
reputation for probity became axiomatic in the trade as did 
his name as a just and kindly employer in labor circles. His 
counsel was sought on both levels. On one occasion he was 
appointed by the late Judge Charles Y. Audenreid to decide 
a question of fact as a layman for the court in an important 
business suit. He had the respect and liking of labor leaders. 
Beginning in 1892 till his death, for 52 years Mr. Miller 
was an executive director of the Philadelphia Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance company, the oldest mutual company 
201 
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in this country. He was the only Jewish member of a board 
that included some of the most distinguished businessmen 
in the Philadelphia area. 

But the humanity, good will, and ripe wisdom of Simon 
Miller’s nature overflowed from his vocation to his avocation 
which abided in the concern and pleasure he felt in Jewish 
cultural, communal, and educational affairs. 

The son of pious parents, he was a genuinely religious man 
though no formalist. He was proud of his Jewish spiritual 
inheritance and cherished it, but his breadth of tolerance for 
all races and creeds was his crowning grace. He was Bar 
Mitzvah at Philadelphia’s reform Rodeph Sholom Synagogue 
of which he remained a member all his life, one of the most 
widely-known and loved among its congregation. 

In 1888, Mr. Miller married Hettie Herzberg, daughter of 
Herz Herzberg, graduate of Heidelberg University, who 
afterwards became a merchant in Philadelphia. They had 
three daughters, in whose education their father took a more 
than usually wise and tender parental interest, and therefore 
led Mr. Miller to an even more active interest in communal 
education and welfare. 

After more than a half century of happy and devoted 
married life, Mrs. Miller died almost exactly one year before 
her husband, in August of 1944. 

Simon Miller’s intellectual and cultural, interests were 
almost Franklinesque in their diversity. A man of scholarly 
bent and keen scientific curiosity, he was an ardent and 
gifted amateur of science as well as of history and literature, 
especially Jewish literature, sacred and secular. As a young 
man he was an absorbed spare-time student of the “electrical 
phenomenon” then being investigated at Philadelphia’s 
Franklin Institute. He loved nothing better than to putter 
about with automobile engines in the days when they were 
far less predictable than they are now. He invented many 
minor mechanical improvements for use in his business 
which at one time included weaving as well as shirt making, 
But his horizons were not limited to mechanics. Like Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who was one of his heroes, Simon Miller 
was by instinct both experimenter and scholar. 

_ And his lifelong love and reverence for Jewish scholarship 
found its fullest satisfaction in the Jewish Publication Soci- 
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ety of America. He became a member of that Society’s 
Board of Trustees in 1898, and second vice-president in 
1908. In 1913, he became its president and remained in 
that office for twenty years. 

During his administration the Society published some of 
its most important works, including the great translation of 
the Bible by a board of eminent scholars who made the first 
translation from the original Hebrew directly into English. 

Mr. J. Solis-Cohen, president of the Society and Mr. 
Miller’s succéssor, wrote the following tribute which appeared 
shortly after Mr. Miller’s death in the Philadelphia Fewish 
Exponent: 


Simon Miller had a genuine interest in Jewish litera- 
ture of every type, scholarly and fictional, historical 
and poetical, juvenile and judicial. His prime com- 
munal activity for nearly half a century was The Jew- 
ish Publication Society of which he was the president 
for two decades, from 1913 to 1933. 

Originally elected to the Board of Trustees in 1898, 
he became vice-president ten years later and succeeded 
Edwin Wolf as head of the Society in 1913. During his 
administration many important projects were com- 
pleted. Jewish scholars and authors realized that in 
Simon Miller they had a real friend who encouraged 
their research and literary efforts with publication 
and wide distribution of their books. 

Associated with Simon Miller during many of these 
years in directing literary activities of The Jewish 
Publication Society were other Philadelphia laymen, — 
Judge Mayer Sulzberger, Dr. Cyrus Adler, Justice 
Horace Stern, Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen and others. 
This group had the respect and confidence and support 
not only of the American Jewish public but of thoughtful 
Jews all over the world. 

During Simon Miller’s presidency the new Bible 
translation was completed and published; Marx and 
Margolies’ comprehensive one volume History of the fews 
was issued, which has since been translated into three 
foreign languages; funds were raised for the establish- 
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ment of the Press Division of The Society; The Schiff 
Library of Jewish Classics and the Jewish Community 
Series were started. ’ 


What these books have meant to Jewish scholarship 
cannot be measured by words. Few laymen in his or 
any other generation in America had the perception, 
the understanding, and the driving force to see that 
these and other volumes were published, with the 
realization that the written words of great Jewish stu- 
dents, scholars and authors should be preserved for 
posterity. Written in English, available for all interested 
in Jewish literature, Simon Miller carefully laid the 
foundations for “Jewish Books in every Jewish Home.” 


His interest in The Society continued until his passing. 
He was a regular and active participant in the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Trustees and Publication 
Committee, encouraging and assisting the present 
administration in continuing the work of The Publica- 
tion Society on the high plane he established. 


His associations with the scholars and writers whom he 
met as president of the Publication Society and the many 
friendships that arose therefrom were always a source of 
unassuming pride and pleasure to Mr. Miller. Among those 
friends were, particularly, Dr. Solomon Schechter, Dr. Max 
L. Margolis, and Mr. Miller’s closest lifelong friend, Dr. 
mie Adler, a fellow-member of the Pennsylvania class of 
83. 


For many years Mr. Miller was the secretary and one of 
the leading spirits in the “Pharisees,” a unique club in 
Philadelphia, which counted among its members writers, 
physicians, lawyers and journalists, leaders in the intellectual 
and professional life of the community devoted to the dis- 
cussion and furtherance of Jewish and cognate culture. The 
club, which included many brilliant minds, had its more 
relaxed social side, too, and Simon Miller glowed quietly 
when supper had been disposed of, cigars lighted and the 
good talk had begun. 


A wise, loving, and unselfish personality, Simon Miller 
had the gift of clairvoyant sympathy for many men at many 
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levels. He liked people and liked to be with them. And, 
as usual in such cases, people reciprocated by liking him. 

He counted among his friends all orders of men from 
distinguished scholars and men of affairs to the janitor of 
his factory. He was accepted as an intellectual equal by the 
learned and, without patronage or ostentation, he was guide, 
pee epopner friend, and financial savior to many a humble 
soul. 

Perhaps the blending of the human and the intellectual, 
the scholarly and the convivial in Simon Miller is indicated 
by the fact that while serving in his scholarly-executive post 
as president of the Publication Society he was a member of 
Philadelphia’s most prominent social organization (The 
Mercantile Club) and a member of its Committee on Ad- 
missions and House Committee. 

He was also a member of the Mercantile bowling team, 
finding thereby, in his middle years, some outlet for the 
perennial interest in athletics which dated from his school 
and college days when he played football at Central High 
School and the University of Pennsylvania. 

An excellent amateur boxer and a paladin on the football 
field in his early twenties, his athletic activities probably 
contributed to the iron constitution that served him sturdily 
through life. He became in the fullness of time one of the 
most robust of octogenarians. Until a few days before his 
final illness, Mr. Miller went to his office daily. His mind ° 
remained as vigorous as his body. His interest in his fellow- 
man, individually and in the mass, stayed with him to the 
end. His sunset years were happy with his family, which 
included seven devoted grandchildren and two _ great- 
grandchildren; his many friends of all ages, his books, and 
his scrutiny of the state of the world. His heart was also 
with the football wars of his Alma Mater. When he was 82, 
Simon Miller still elbowed the crowds jauntily to attend the 
University of Pennsylvania’s football season where he could 
be found in the cheering section, head bared, cheering 
himself hoarse and singing ‘Hail Pennsylvania.” 

One of his great prides, too, was the service button he 
wore for four years with its five blue stars for his five grand- 
sons and grandsons-in-law in the Armed Forces. 
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Simon Miller’s courage matched his kindliness and wisdom. 
It can be said of him that all his life he was fearless in the 
right, willing to fight for it and given to see the right more 
clearly than most men. 

When, at the age of eighty-three, he was confronted with 
the inescapable necessity of a dangerous operation, he faced 
the ordeal with quiet fortitude. And when, at the harvest 
of his many years, it was decreed that he was to go, one felt 
that Simon Miller went out into eternity as he had lived, 
fearlessly, with love in his heart and without reproach. 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 5705 
Introduction 


The twelve month period under review* was filled with 
world-shaking events which moved with rapid pace to an 
inexorable climax. From the Allied break-through into 
Festung Europa to the complete and unconditional surrender 
of Germany (May 8, 1945), and the successful conclusion - 
of the United Nations Conference on International Organi- 
zation at San Francisco (June 27, 1945), the period marked 
the end of one epoch and the beginning of another. Battered 
from the East and West, the Nazi colossus fell, bringing to 
an inglorious end the German threat of world domination. 

With the decline of Nazi military strength and the ap- 
proach of unavoidable defeat, violence against the Jews was 
increased. As the Soviet armies approached, concentration 
camps were rapidly liquidated leaving only smoking ruins 
and charred remains as evidence of former human habitation. 
Allied countries exerted their efforts to save as many of the 
surviving Jews as possible. The issuance of protective pass- 
ports to refugees by neutral nations saved the lives of 
thousands of Jews, especially in Hungary. The opening of 
free ports in the United States and other United Nations 
was only of slight help, while the proposal that Palestine 
be opened to unrestricted Jewish immigration was ignored. 
In an attempt to save the lives of Jews still in Nazi camps, 
warnings were issued by the State Department that the Nazis 
would be held strictly accountable for occurrences in the 
“death camps.” 

The horror of the Nazi atrocities in the occupied countries, 
particularly against Jews, became more fully revealed, 


*The period covered by this review is from July 1, 1944 to June 1945. It is based 
on reports in the Jewish and general press of the United States and a number of foreign 
countries. For other important events the reader is referred to the Supplements to 
the Review of the Year. 
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exceeding even the most pessimistic previous reports. Eye- 
witness accounts of the centers of systematized annihilation 
at Maidanek, Buchenwald, Dachau, and elsewhere shocked 
a world hardened by war experience, and evoked widespread 
demands for the punishment of Nazi criminals. 


The defeat of the Nazi armies brought to light the full 
scope of the catastrophe which had befallen the Jews of 
Europe. There are indications that of a pre-war population 
of six million in continental Europe, outside the Soviet 
Union, only about 1,250,000 remain. 


The Jews of Eastern Europe, particularly those of Poland, 
suffered most, partly because of the large number of Jews 
involved and the length and intensity of the German occu- 
pation, and partly because large elements of the Polish 
population had even before the German occupation mani- 
fested anti-Jewish tendencies. The Jews of Hungary and 
Rumania fared somewhat better. Although native brands of 
anti-Semitism existed, these countries were under actual 
German occupation for only a comparatively short period 
of time and the governments, fearing Allied reprisals sat= 
tempted to alleviate the condition of the Jewish population. 
Numerically, the Bulgarian Jews fared better than most 
other Jewish groups in Europe, 35,000 to 40,000 of the 
original 50,000 having survived. However, their economic 
ruin has been complete. 

The picture in Western Europe is only slightly less grim. 
There the pattern under Nazi occupation was either work in 
labor camps, deportation to forced labor or extermination 
camps, or months of hiding, sometimes under almost inhu_ 
man conditions. However, in spite of anti-Jewish feeling, the 
governments are trying to repatriate their displaced nationals 
of Jewish faith and to reintegrate them into the national life. 
Those Jews who survived the Nazi occupation of Europe are 
half-starved and without shelter. Many are mentally and 
physically ill. Nearly all are in need of outside assistance. 


Conditions of Jews in the liberated countries have been 
improving, but very slowly. The abrogation of anti-Jewish 
aws was usually among the first acts of the new governments. 
But the improvement was slow, particularly in regard to 
restitution of Jewish homes and property, re-instatement of 
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Jewish employees, and the rehabilitation of Jews as members 
of the community. Too often the tendency was to restore 
Jewish rights on paper, without implementation in fact. 
The slow pace was due in part to the complexity of the 
problem and the general disorganization of socio-economic 
conditions. The poison of Nazi propaganda during the period 
of occupation has had its effect; native groups were imbued 
with an anti-Jewish feeling which has not been eradicated 
with liberation. This has been clearly manifested by the 
anti-Jewish activities of Doriot’s followers in France and 
by the killing of Jews by the reactionary Endeks in Poland. 
There is evidence that the Italian population was somewhat 
less susceptible to the Nazi anti-Semitic poison. This fact, 
plus the active aid extended Jews by the Catholic Church 
and Italian people contributed to the survival of from 30,000 
to 35,000 of the 59,000 Jews in pre-war Italy. 


The War Refugee Board, established January 22, 1944, 
served as the intermediary between the United States Gov- 
ernment and private organizations. It aided in the rescue 
of thousands from the Balkans and Western Europe and 
gave relief to those who had found refuge in Sweden and 
Switzerland. It also cooperated in the establishment of 
refugee camps in Africa and one in the United States at 
Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y. 


Among the major problems facing European Jewry, most 
of them yet unsolved, are the protection of the stateless, 
the repatriation of the displaced, the rehabilitation of those 
unable or unwilling to return to their countries of previous 
residence, the reuniting of families, the care of orphans, the 
extension of emergency relief to the poverty-stricken, and 
the combating of a resurgent anti-Semitism. A problem of 
particular concern to Jews the world over is that of Jewish 
orphans who had been cared for during the Nazi occupation 
by non-Jewish religious institutions. An eternal debt. of 
gratitude is owed to the clergymen who risked their safety 
in behalf of these children. Where parents or relatives re-_ 
turned, no problem arose. However, when no member of 
the family came to reclaim them, the Catholic Church has 
been reluctant to surrender the children to Jewish organi- 


zations. 
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Jewish relief activities in the United States increased 
during the year. With larger incomes and a heightening of 
interest in extending aid to destitute Jews in other lands, 
funds raised this year exceeded considerably those collected . 
in preceding years. The American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee sent food and medical supplies to Jews in intern- 
ment camps and is now supplying relief to numerous Jews 
in Europe. HIAS offices were established in liberated 
countries. 


The problems of post-war reconstruction and the estab- 
lishment of a just and lasting peace were taken up by various 
international conferences, the most important of which were 
the Bretton Woods Monetary Conference, the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference, and the United Nations Security Con- 
ference held at San Francisco between April 25 and June 27 
of this year. At San Francisco, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, together with other Jewish and non-Jewish groups, 
worked for the inclusion in the World Charter of an Inter- 
national Bill of Rights, guaranteeing individual liberty to 
all persons regardless of race, color or creed. 


The Zionists directed their activities toward urging the 
establishment of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. The 
platforms of both major parties in the United States prior 
to the presidential election included planks favoring un- 
restricted Jewish immigration into Palestine. Resolutions 
along those lines, however, were tabled by the U. S. Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee at the recommendation of 
the State and War Departments, primarily because of war 
conditions. 


The World Trade Union Conference, held in London in 
February 1945, passed a resolution stating that “the Jewish 
people must be enabled to continue the rebuilding of Pales- 
tine as their national home.” The British Labor Party went 
on record at its convention, in May, favoring the opening 
of Palestine to Jewish immigration. 


Rigid restrictions on immigration into Palestine, resulting 
from the British White Paper of 1939, were largely respon- 
sible for tension in the Palestine Jewish community and the 
activities of the extremists, highlighted by the assassination 
in Cairo, Egypt of a high British official, Lord Moyne. 
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Universal condemnation by all sections of Jewry and the 
earnest efforts of the Yishuv to curb the terror helped to 
restore order. 


The Jewish contribution to the war cannot be measured in 
numbers alone. Of the more than 500,000 Jewish men and 
women in the armed forces of the United States, there were 
35,000 casualties as of March 1, 1945, of whom over 8,000 
gave their lives. In the armed forces of the British Common- 
wealth and those of the Soviet Union, Jews are well rep- 
resented, in larger numbers than is their proportion in the 
respective populations. Jews were active in the under- 
ground movements in all the occupied countries. 


The anti-Semitic heritage left by Hitler, was not the sole 
property of the Axis-dominated countries. In both Great 
Britain and the United States there was evidence that the 
seeds of Nazi hatred had fallen on fertile soil. In the United 
States, the declaration of a mistrial on December 7, 1944, 
in the sedition trial of the thirty persons charged with 
conspiring to cause mutiny in the armed forces and establish 
a Nazi régime in the United States, was followed by the 
resumption of activities by some of the defendants. Equally 
important was the organization of various disgruntled and 
subversive elements into the American Nationalist Party, 
the leader of which is former Senator Robert R. Reynolds. 


At the same time, groups of Jews and non-Jews united to 
combat bigotry and discrimination. Jewish organizations 
increased their facilities for the study of the causes of anti- 
Semitism and methods of counteracting it. Catholic and 
Protestant churchmen and laymen stressed the danger of 
religious intolerance during the reconstruction period. 
Among the most notable achievements of the interfaith 
movement were the adoption of a provision for a “com- 
mission for the promotion of human rights” at the San 
Francisco Conference, the adoption of resolutions con- 
demning anti-Semitism by both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
passage of tee Ives-Quinn Bill by the New York Legislature 
and a similar measure by that of New Jersey. 
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From the landing of the Allied troops on the beaches of 
Normandy, through the liberation of Paris, the conference 
of the “Big Three” at Yalta, the surrender of Germany, 
the San Francisco Conference and the subsequent adoption 
of the United Nations’ Charter by the United States Senate, 
and the surrender of Japan, events moved very rapidly 
from a bloody beginning to a conclusion which augurs well 
for a future of justice and peace. 


On the European scene, evidence of the complete uproot- 
ing of all Jews in countries under Nazi domination came to 
light; four out of every five Jews in those countries were 
massacred or died of starvation and disease. The survival 
of the Jewish remnant, trapped by the ruthless Nazis, 
was in itself remarkable. Authentic reports of Jewish life 
in Nazi concentration camps tell of cultural and religious 
activities, of preoccupation with art, music, writing, and 
scholarship in the very shadow of gas-chambers and crema- 
tion plants; they tell of courage, vitality of spirit, and an 
indomitable will to live. 

At present the most difficult problem facing the dis- 
placed Jews of Europe is whether to be repatriated or to 
remain in the countries of present residence. Emigration to 
Palestine or overseas lands is the expressed desire of a large 
number of the displaced Jews. In those countries of Europe, 
however, where the Jews enjoyed substantially equal rights 
before the war, the prevailing wish among many Jews is to 
resume their normal life as citizens and to participate in 
general rehabilitation. 


Tue Eprrors. 
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PART ONE: THE UNITED STATES 


Religious Activities 


By JosHua TRACHTENBERG* 


THE period under review may prove to have been a most 
pregnant one for the development of Judaism in America 
if the ambitious programs advanced by all the leading Jew- 
ish theological seminaries attain fulfillment. Spurred on 
by the catastrophic extinction of Jewish centers of learning 
abroad, by the glaring need of the American community 
for religious direction and informed leadership, and by the 
desire to fulfill in the largest sense the responsibilities in- 
cumbent upon them, as the only educational institutions 
in the country for training Jewish religious leadership, to 
develop a comprehensive and distinctive pattern of Jewish 
life in America, these seminaries indicated their intention 
to intensify and expand their services to the community in 
several directions. Not altogether incidental, however, was 
the general prosperity prevailing in the country, and the 
realization that large sums might not for a long time be 
again available for educational expansion. 

The first and most far-reaching of these programs was 
that initiated in February 1945 by the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America (Conservative) at the instance of the 
dean of its Teachers’ Institute, Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan. 
Broadened into a “University of Judaism,” the Seminary was 
envisaged as a center for the training of leaders in all phases 
of Jewish religious, communal, and cultural activity. Dr. 
Kaplan, the leader of the Reconstructionist movement, which 
has long advocated the view of Judaism as a “religious civili- 
zation,” saw in this development the sole opportunity to 
provide the guidance without which the community seemed 
in danger of becoming neither “religious” nor “Jewish” in 


*Rabbi of Temple Covenant of Peace, Easton, Pa. 
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any meaningful sense. This proposal evoked widespread 
interest, but remained at the discussion stage. 


However, a similar program was launched in May by 
the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary and Ye- 
shiva College (Orthodox). With somewhat less fanfare and 
socio-philosophical dressing, Dr. Samuel Belkin, the new 
president of the institution, announced plans to develop a 
Graduate School of Community Administration and Social 
Research, a Graduate School of Education, and a School 
for Adult Education. These, together with the present five 
schools associated in the institution, would constitute a 
“Jewish University,” for the realization of which a campaign 
was promptly instituted for a five million dollar endowment 
and expansion fund. 


The Hebrew Union College (Reform) also appealed for 
five million dollars, in anticipation of its seventieth anni- 
versary, to enlarge its program, without specifying any such 
imposing intentions, but evidently minded to assume larger 
responsibilities. The Jewish Institute of Religion (Reform) 
undertook to raise a million-dollar fund for similar purposes. 


It was significant, too, in this connection that the four 
seminaries announced their intention to provide special 
facilities for rabbinic schooling to students from Latin Amer- 
ica, whose growing communities are turning increasingly to 
the United States for help and guidance in ordering their 
religious and social affairs. 


No less interesting was the steady growth of Yeshivoth 
on the elementary and high school level in small as well as 
large communities throughout the country. Except for a 
very few with Yiddishist or nationalist leanings, these “all- 
day schools” foster a distinctly Orthodox orientation to 
Judaism, and find support and encouragement in four na- 
tional agencies, the United Yeshivoth Foundation, the 
Yeshivah Tomchei Temimim, the Mizrachi, and the Torah 
Umesorah group, which are determined to introduce this 
movement, with their financial aid, into every community 
with a sizable Jewish population. Though not yet signifi- 
cant in point of number of schools or pupils (about five 
per cent of all children receiving a Jewish education attend 
these schools), this trend seems significant as an indication 
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of a more aggressive attitude and program on the part of 
Orthodox groups. 

This attitude, which had also been finding expression in 
repeated objections on the part of the Orthodox rabbinate 
to positions of leadership in the Jewish community being 
entrusted to Reform rabbis, produced a rather bizarre act 
of defiance in June 1945. Accusing Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan, 
the Conservative leader, of expressing ‘‘atheism, heresy and 
disbelief in the basic tenets of Judaism” as editor of a newly- 
published Sabbath Prayer Book, the Union of Orthodox 
Rabbis of the United States and Canada took the unprece- 
dented step of issuing a proclamation of excommunication 
(herem) against him, and of publicly burning the volume at 
an assembly of the organization in New York. Rabbi Israel 
Rosenberg, president of the Union, explained that state- 
ments in Dr. Kaplan’s introduction to the book outlining 
a “modification of traditional doctrine’? were contrary to 
the spirit and law of Judaism, and that the herem was in- 
tended to prohibit its use in synagogues where it might 
otherwise be confused with the traditional prayer book. The 
militant implication of this act is all the more strongly 
underscored by the fact that the Union had not seen fit 
to adopt such a stand against any other of the many “un- 

-orthodox” prayer books previously issued during its forty- 
three year history. 

During the early summer of 1944, there appeared an 
intimation of a more serious approach to the problems of 
religious practice and doctrine on the part of a section of 
the Yiddish-speaking “‘intelligentsia” which had formerly 
regarded itself and been regarded as more or less antipathetic 
to such issues. In a lively discussion carried on through 
the Yiddish daily and periodical press, a number of leading 
intellectuals came out rather strongly in favor of traditional 
practices and ideology. The polemic that ensued indicated 
not only the growth of an Orthodox orientation, but also 
the serious mood in which the secularist-socialist-nationalist 
sections of this group are re-examining their positions. 

These developments, however, can hardly as yet be pre- 
sumed to imply a popular move in the direction of Orthodoxy, 
or indeed, of any branch of Jewish religious thought. The 
masses of American Jewry are, by all indications, no more 
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deeply affected by such programs, discussions, and activities 
than in former years, although the opinion is often heard that 
the new Jewish and religious contacts and experiences of 
the large number of returning soldiers may produce a change 
after the war. At best, for the time being, the implication 
of current developments seems to be of a heightened aware- 
ness among Jewish thinkers and religious leaders of the 
difficulties and problems that confront the community, and 
of a more determined effort to meet them. A further sign 
is to be noted in the growing concern over the prevalence 
of intermarriage between Jews and non-Jews, and the public 
discussion of this problem (although there was no conclusive 
evidence of any notable increase in intermarriages). 
Meanwhile, the Jewish Theological Seminary prepared 
to enlarge the scope of its services, outside its academic 
program, by expanding its Department of Field Activities 
and Community Service. And, in the Reform group, where 
the dissension over the “unorthodox” flirting of the official 
lay and rabbinic bodies with “nationalism” continued, the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations also embarked 
on a more active program, and made tentative overtures to 
the Yiddish-speaking sections of the community, in the 
hope of securing a more favorable approach to Reform. 


Orthodoxy 


The Rabbirical Council of America, consisting mainly 
of graduates of the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Sem- 
inary and Yeshiva College (New York) and of the Hebrew 
Theological College (Chicago), held its fifth annual conven- 
tion in New York on July 10-12, 1944. The program included, 
besides a number of lectures on scholarly subjects, a series 
of discussions dealing with new methods in religious educa- 
tion, practical problems of the ministry in the modern 
Orthodox congregation, and the various aspects of rescue 
and rehabilitation of European Jewry. A public meeting 
was devoted to a symposium on “Orthodoxy in the Post- 
War World,” in which several speakers sought to analyze 
the problems and opportunities facing the Orthodox rab- 
binate in the United States, Palestine, and Europe. 

In a move to meet the special religious needs of Jews 
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surviving the Nazi holocaust in Europe, the Union of Or- 
thodox Rabbis of the United States and Canada inaugurated 
an Emergency Religious Relief and Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment with these announced aims: to rescue Jewish orphans 
and refugee children; to repair and reconstruct houses of 
worship; to restore Jewish cemeteries; to rebuild and re- 
organize parochial schools; to reunite separated families; 
to restore Jewish communal institutions and reorganize com- 
munal supervision of Kashruth; to provide Torah scrolls, 
prayer books, and ritual objects; to send American Orthodox 
rabbis to Europe on “‘field duty”; and to convene a world 
congress of rabbis to consider these and similar problems 
and effect a permanent international rabbinic organization 
to further Jewish religious interests. In May, the Union 
also launched a campaign for $2,500,000, in order to imple- 
ment this extensive program. 

Spurred by the cabled plea of a chaplain abroad to the 
effect that servicemen “have not become religious in the 
army; they have become religiously inclined,” and that it 
therefore seize ‘“‘this unprecedented opportunity to teach 
them the true way of the Torah,” the Agudas Israel Youth 
Council, meeting at Ellenville, New York, August 31-Sep- 
tember 4, 1944, devoted the major part of its session to 
consideration of the specific religious problems of the ob- 
servant Jewish men in the armed forces, and undertook to 
formulate a religious educational program for returning 
servicemen. The delegates obligated themselves and the 
members of their groups to engage collectively in a study 
of the entire Torah during the ensuing year, the culmination 
of which would be celebrated by a ‘“‘mass Torah demonstra- 
tion” in New York City. They also resolved to convene a 
national orthodox Jewish youth congress to promote Sab- 
bath observance and to combat calendar reform. Michael 
G. Tress of New York City was re-elected president, and 
Rabbi C. U. Lipschitz of Philadelphia was named vice- © 
president of the organization. 

The parent body, the Agudas Israel World Organization, 
through its president, Jacob Rosenheim, took cognizance 
of the persistent rumors of a plan to partition Palestine 
and reiterated, on September 26, its earlier opposition to 
any proposa] for changing the “traditional frontiers” of 
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Palestine, “fixed forever by the Bible and comprising West- 
ern Palestine and Transjordania,” and demanded “‘free 
immigration of homeless Jews,” while declining to commit 
itself on the “thorny political problem” of “Jewish sov- 
ereignty.” 

The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America 
continued publication of pamphlet literature on various 
phases of Orthodoxy for the use of its synagogues and for 
military centers. Supplementing this general literature the 
Union published a series of booklets on each of the major 
Holy Days and festivals. The Rabbinical Council of Amer- 
ica, affliated with the Union, edited all this material. Among 
the new projects initiated was the Orthodox Union Veter- 
ans’ Council which is designed to advise congregations on 
how to carry out a five-point program for veteran rehabil- 
itation through the synagogue. 

In the Southeast, a new religious organization made its 
appearance, independently of any national body. The South- 
eastern Synagogue Conference, comprising fifteen orthodox 
congregations in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee, 
a women’s division, and a Rabbinical Authority Committee, 
was formally inaugurated with the adoption of by-laws, at 
a meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, on February 2-4, after 
an earlier exploratory meeting in November 1943, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. With the aim of “strengthening traditional 
Judaism in the Southeast,” this group discussed particularly 
problems of religious education, Kashruth, and the influence 
of the synagogue in the community. It was decided to 
extend membership to congregations in North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and New Orleans, La. Mr. Harry 
Stern of Nashville was elected president. 

Expansion was also the keynote of the year’s activity in 
the Sephardic community. The Central Sephardic Jewish 
Community of America announced on March 27 the forma- 
‘tion of a “World Federation of Sephardic Communities,” 

with headquarters in New, York City. The purpose of this 
new body is to intensify active participation of Sephardic 
Jews in world Jewish affairs, and to coordinate their reli- 
gious, cultural, educational, and economic efforts. Simon S. 
Nessim, Elias Castel, and Isaac Shalom were elected to 
head a temporary governing body of fifteen. 
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Conservatism 


During the year a new administration, headed by Samuel 
Rothstein of Brooklyn, assumed the leadership of the United 
Synagogue of America. Rabbi Samuel M. Cohen, executive 
director since 1917, retired on December 31, and was tempo- 
rarily succeeded by Rabbi Elias L. Solomon, who served as 
acting executive director. The new leadership succeeded 
in effecting a closer union of the three principal bodies of 
Conservative Judaism, the United Synagogue, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary, and the Rabbinical Assembly, insti- 
tuting a joint fund-raising campaign, and a liaison committee 
of the heads of these organizations to plan programs to- 
gether and to ensure greater efficiency of operation and 
cooperation. Plans were also made to expand the Joint 
Commission on Jewish Education into a Department of 
Education, with a permanent educational director and a 
staff and budget to enable it to produce texts and other 
educational materials needed in Conservative religious 
schools. Preliminary steps were taken to create a Rabbinical 
Pension Fund. 


The text of a Sabbath and Festival Prayer Book was 
finally completed, after a long period of preparation by the 
Joint Prayer Book Commission, and is expected to be ready 
for distribution in the autumn. Of importance, too, .was 
the establishment of a Metropolitan Council of the United 
Synagogue in the New York City area, with Judge Emanuel 
Greenberg of Brooklyn as president. Similar joint councils 
exist in Chicago, Philadelphia, and New Jersey, and it is 
planned to establish’ others throughout the country, “‘to 
develop for the congregations a complete and diversified 
program of religious activities for affiliates of the United 
Synagogue, adults, young people and children of Hebrew 
Schools, especially with a view of meeting the religious needs 
of the young men returning from the war.” 


The Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America 
also centered its program on the needs of the returning 
veteran. Two new branches were organized: one in Ohio, 
and the other covering four southern states and the District 
of Columbia. The National Federation of Jewish Men’s 
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Clubs, which reported a growth of almost 100 per cent during 
the year, organized two new regional groups, in New York 
and Boston, in addition to those already existing in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. The most significant project under- 
taken by this group was its first National Layman’s Institute, 
sponsored jointly with the National Academy for Adult 
Jewish Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary, which 
was held August 4-9, 1944. During these five days, about 
fifty laymen met for a concentrated period of Jewish study 
and training for leadership in the Jewish community. A 
second session of this Institute was announced for June 
19-24, 1945. 

The Jewish Theological Seminary of America inaugurated 
a series of radio programs under the general title ‘The 
Eternal Light,’ comprising dramatic presentations of the 
history of noted synagogues and biographies of outstanding 
Jews, which earned widespread commendation. The Insti- 
tute for Religious Studies, established at the Seminary in 
1938 for ministers and theological students, to examine “‘the 
common background of all western religions and the problems 
facing the leaders in all phases of community life,’ which 
had organized a “‘branch” in Chicago in 1943, opened another 
in Boston on January 19, 1945. 

The Jewish Reconstructionist Foundation celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of its periodical, The Reconstructionist, in 
February 1945, with a dinner to the founder of the move- 
ment, Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan. In May, the Sabbath Prayer 
Book, edited by Dr. Kaplan and Rabbis Eugene Kohn, Ira 
Eisenstein, and Milton Steinberg, was issued. In addition, 
the Foundation issued a variety of pamphlets for use by 
study groups and in military units, and a new cantata, 
“Our Bialik,” by Ira and Judith K. Eisenstein, a companion 
piece to their earlier work, “What is Torah?” The Jewish 
Reconstructionist Fellowship, organized in January 1944 to 
bring together leaders and members of study groups through- 
out the country, held its second meeting on February 22, 
1945. In August 1944, the Foundation held a conference of 
experts to consider the problems of business ethics and 
group living. This meeting decided to initiate a “scientific 
inquiry” into the subject and to set up a school in which 
young Jewish people could take courses in ethics and related 
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subjects, both projects to be conducted under independent 
auspices. 

Opposition to the enactment during the war of legislation 
requiring peace-time conscription and military training was 
voiced in December 1944 by the Social Justice Committee 
of the Rabbinical Assembly of America, and was reiterated 
in June 1945 before the House Military Affairs Committee 
considering the legislation. 


Reform 


The Reform group continued to be troubled by internal 
dissension over its relation to the Zionist movement and 
to the ‘“‘nationalist” ideology. Several congregations sharply 
criticized the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis for retreating 
from their former attitude of open hostility to Zionism, and 
continued to demand the withdrawal of these bodies from 
the avowedly “Zionist”? American Jewish Conference. The 
Union, however, rejected such criticism as unjustified, and 
declined to submit to these demands, at the same time 
emphasizing its neutrality on the moot issue of a Jewish 
Commonwealth. Meanwhile, in August 1944, a new Reform 
congregation was organized in Lincoln, Nebraska, “upon the 
specific proposition that the status of Jews is solely that of 
a religion, and not in any part either racial or national,” 
and adopted the set of “basic principles” earlier accepted by 
Congregation Beth Israel of Houston, Texas. And in April, 
the Congregation B’nai Israel of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
“re-affrmed” the Pittsburgh Platform adopted by the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis in 1885, and joined 
the anti-nationalist bloc, now counting three congregations 
formally committed to this position. 

The American Council for Judaism, which may be regarded 
as the “secular” arm of this movement, although it proclaims 
itself the champion of the exclusively religious definition of 
Judaism, came in for serious criticism on two scores: 1) that 
it was responsible for publicly calling into question the 
loyalty to America of those Jews who do not agree with its 
anti-Zionist position; 2) that it failed to develop a positive 
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religious program in keeping with its professed religious 
ideology. In a memorandum submitted to the State Depart- 
ment in October 1944, the Council re-emphasized its opposi- 
tion to the “establishment of Palestine or any locality as a 
Jewish State or Commonwealth” while calling for a program 
of rehabilitation of Europe’s Jews and the restoration of 
their civil, political, and economic security on a basis 
of “equality of rights and obligations with their fellow 
nationals.” 


The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, besides 
its customary educational, organizational, and publishing 
activities, inaugurated a program of Interfaith Institutes on 
Judaism, in cooperation with the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. Organized by the congregations in local 
communities for ministers of all faiths, these institutes were 
planned to acquaint religious leaders with the beliefs, prac- 
tices, and history of Judaism, and to emphasize the common 
origins and ideals inherent in both Judaism and Christianity. 
The Union also instituted, for the first time, a joint campaign 
with the Hebrew Union College for funds. The American 
Institute for Jewish Studies, sponsored by the Union, 
established branches in 83 congregations and enrolled more 
than 2,500 adult students in its courses in Jewish history, 
religion, literature, and present-day problems. 


The National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, through 
the affiliated Jewish Chautauqua Society, supplemented the 
program of providing speakers on Jewish themes to college 
groups by undertaking to supply shelves of Judaica for the 
various college libraries. The Jewish Chautauqua Society 
also supplied rabbinic teachers, in 1945, for 27 summer youth 
camps conducted by Christian church groups, as the result 
of an experiment initiated two years earlier. 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis issued a newly 
revised edition of the Union Prayerbook, Volume Two, which 
contains the services for the High Holidays. On the occasion 
of Race Relations Week, the Commission on Justice and 
Peace of the Central Conference of American Rabbis issued 
a proclamation expressing the sense of brotherhood of all 
Jews with members of all races and pledging to the colored 
races support in their struggle “for the equality which is 
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their right in all spheres of human endeavor.” A number of 
Reform congregations invited Negro preachers to occupy 
their pulpits on the Sabbath before Lincoln’s Birthday. 


United Action 


The Synagogue Council of America, presided over by 
Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein, and comprising lay and rabbinic 
representatives of all three Jewish religious groups, further 
enhanced its position as the spokesman of a united Jewry by 
its forthright and constructive action in a variety of di- 
rections. It was instrumental in securing special treatment 
on religious holidays for Jewish registrants about to be 
inducted into the armed forces, and for employees in war 
industries and government agencies. At its instance all 
congregations, virtually without exception, held special serv- 
ices of mourning during the week following the tragic death 
of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, 
and again in celebration of the announcement of Victory in 
Europe on May 8. 

On Thanksgiving Day 1944, the Synagogue Council urged 
the removal of all barriers against full participation of 
Negroes in every phase of American life, and particularly 
condemned their continued segregation in the armed forces. 
It also appealed to all Americans to support national legis- 
lation outlawing lynching and the poll-tax. Greetings were 
sent during the Christmas season to the various Christian 
religious bodies, voicing the good wishes and warm regards 
of the Jewish community for their Christian brethren, and 
stressing the mutual respect of religious Americans for one 
another’s traditions. Saturday, December 2, was proclaimed 
“J. D. C. Sabbath” in honor of the thirty-year record of 
achievement of the Joint Distribution Committee. All syn- 
agogues were called upon to observe a day of mourning and 
intercession on behalf of the Jewish victims of Nazi oppres- 
sion and persecution in Europe. 

The Synagogue Council also took cognizance of post-war 
problems and brought the influence of united religious Jewry 
to bear on their solution. On September 6, 1944, a special 
conference was held in New York to consider measures for 
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the elimination of post-war anti-Semitism, cooperation 
among all religious forces for the establishment of a just 
world order, and the deepening of moral and religious roots 
at home and abroad. Prior to the opening of the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization at San 
Francisco, the Committee on Peace Studies took occasion 
to deplore the absence of the “prophetic passion to stir and 
capture the universal spiritual and ethical values inherent 
in the souls of men” in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
which it otherwise hailed and endorsed. On March 11, 1945, 
the Synagogue Council vigorously attacked as irreligious and 
immoral the view that “crimes committed by the Nazi 
government or any state against its own nationals are beyond 
the realm of international morality,’ and called for the 
swift punishment of all those guilty of the persecution and 
murder of Jews in European countries before and since the 
outbreak of war. 


The Synagogue Council also adopted a positive role in 


connection with the San Francisco Conference. In a mem- 
orandum to the United States delegation, it recommended 
practical steps for the achievement of an international bill 
of rights, justice to the Jews, the outlawing of racial and 
religious incitement, and universal disarmament. Through 
its representatives attending the Conference as advisors to 
the American delegation, the Council sought to convene a 
joint conference there of representatives of all Jewish organ- 
izations to “consider the basic needs of Jewry and the 
recommendations upon which they may all agree.” Though 
this effort met with no success, it made a deep impression 
on many in the Jewish community. 


Another forward-looking move of the Council was the 
creation of a special committee on the Synagogue and Labor, 
headed by William B. Herlands, formér Commissioner of 
Investigations of New York City. This committee will strive 
to improve relations between organized labor and Jewish 
religious institutions and to formulate specific projects where- 
by religion and labor can cooperate “to promote economic, 
social and political democracy and to deepen the religious 
spirit among working men.” 


The twentieth year of the Synagogue Council was inaug- 
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urated in June 1945 with the re-election of Rabbi Herbert 
S. Goldstein as President, Rabbis Isaac Landman and Robert 
Gordis as Vice-Presidents and Rabbi Ahron Opher as Assist- _ 
ant to the President. 


Miscellaneous 


On July 23, 1944, announcement was received of the death 
in Jerusalem at the age of 72 of Rabbi Gedalia Silverstone, 
former spiritual head of the Combined Congregations in 
Washington, D. C., for twenty years, and one-time rabbi of 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. Dr. Nathan Stern, former pres- 
ident of the Association of Reform Rabbis of New York 
and Rabbi emeritus of the West End Synagogue in that 
city, passed away on January 24, 1945, at the age of 67. 

The memory of Isaac Mayer Wise, organizer of the Reform 
movement in this country, was honored on December 2, 
1944 with the launching at Jacksonville, Fla., of a Liberty 
Ship named after him. 

The centennial anniversary of Temple Emanu-El in New 
York City was commemorated with a notable series of events 
culminating on Passover eve, which marked the 100th anni- 
versary of the founding of the congregation. The message 
addressed by the late President Roosevelt to the congrega- 
tion on this occasion, indeed his final message to American 
Israel, voicing his abiding and characteristic sense of the 
religious unity underlying American democracy, provides a. 
most appropriate conclusion to this survey of the Jewish 
religious scene: 

“The gravity of the times which mark the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of Congregation Emanu- 
E] quickens in the hearts and souls of thinking men and 
women an appreciation of their dependence on the strength 
that can be found only in the everlasting reality of religion. 

“It seems, therefore, fitting that I should again declare 
that no greater thing could come to our land today than a 
revival of the spirit of religion—a revival that would stir 
the hearts of men and women of all faiths to a reassertion 
of their belief in God. I doubt if there is any problem that 
would not melt away before the fire of such a spiritual awak- 
ening. 
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“The greater majority of Americans find religious unity 
in a common Biblical heritage—the heritage of the Old 
Testament. Whether our allegiance is to the tenets of Chris- 
tian Revelation or to the ancient teaching of Israel, we all 
hold to the inspiration of the Old Testament and accept 
the Ten Commandments as the fundamental law of God. 

“Tt is well for us, therefore, in the face of global war and 
world upheaval, to emphasize the many essential things in 
which we, as a nation, can find unity as we seek solution of 
the momentous problems before us.” 


Educational and Cultural Activities 


By Uriau Zevi EncetmMan* 


Tue war which brought to the surface the humanizing 
value of religion, prevented Jewish educational activity from 
becoming a war casualty. Interest in Jewish education was 
very strong throughout the year. It expressed itself in 
community organization and mobilization of resources on 
behalf of Jewish education. The efforts were in the main 
directed toward intensifying and deepening existing pro- 
grams. 

The correct number of children attending the various 
Jewish week-day afternoon, all-day, and Sunday morning 
‘schools has never been ascertained. Until very recently 
there was no organization whose task it was to gather this 
information for the entire country. Only this spring, the 
American Association for Jewish Education organized a 
department of research which will collect and publish educa- 
tional statistics. Registration figures, however, for a number 
of cities were periodically collected by local agencies of 
Jewish education. On the basis of these figures, the late 
Mr. Ben Rosen estimated that in 1944 there were over 
200,000 children enrolled in all types’ of Jewish schools. 
Of this total, 59,011 or 29.5 percent were enrolled in the 
Jewish schools of New York City. 


“Research Director, American Association for Jewish Education. 
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The partial enrollment studies made during the past dec- 
ade showed a declining trend in the Jewish school registration 
in most cities. But this decline was not the result of weak- 
ened interest in Jewish education on the part of Jewish 
parents. If anything, the number of parents who have been 
sending their children to Jewish schools has increased during 
these years. This seeming paradox is easily resolved in the 
light of the following two facts: one is the decreased Jewish 
child population; and the other, which is the more impor- 
tant one, is the shortened average length of time a child 
remains enrolled in a Jewish school. This latter fact results 
in a very big turnover and in a smaller enrollment at any 
one time. 

Dr. Israel S. Chipkin, on the basis of studies made in 
1944, has concluded that four-fifths of the children of week- 
day schools do not stay longer than about two years. Dr. 
Alexander M. Dushkin has pointed out in his Jewish educa- 
tion survey of Los Angeles, released in 1944, that, while 
in the public school one séat is occupied by one child for 
eight years, in the Los Angeles Jewish schools the same 
seat is occupied by two or three children during this period. 

The declining trend in registration in Jewish schools was 
not carried over, it seems, into the school year of 1944-1945. 
In a random sample of 197 schools taken by the American 
Association for Jewish Education and consisting of 158 week- 
day and 39 Sunday schools, distributed over 146 cities and 
37 states (the cities of New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Boston were not included in the sample; Philadelphia was 
represented with ten schools and Cleveland with nine), 
there were found 109 schools each reporting a larger enroll- 
ment than in the preceding year, and an aggregate increase 
‘of 2,243 pupils; 52 schools with lower registrations, showing 
a total decline of 460 pupils; and 36 schools with no change 
in enrollment. The possibility that the declining trend in 
registration has been checked, if not completely reversed, 
is also indicated by the fact that the Jewish Education Com- 
mittee of New York reports for the school year 1944-1945 
for 515 schools an increase in pupil enrollment of 1,196 over 
the preceding year’s figure of 57,815. Cleveland and 
Boston also tell of increased total registrations in their re- 
spective school systems. 
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Only a few short years ago, all agencies concerned with 
Jewish education concentrated most of their efforts on en- 
rolling as many Jewish children in Jewish schools as possible. 
This, however, was not the case last year. The emphasis 
was definitely not on enrollment, but on how to retain for 
a longer period the children already enrolled. This fact was 
emphatically brought out both in the reports from the exist- 
ing central agencies of Jewish education as well as in the 
community surveys released in 1944. The latter singled out 
the problem of the child’s brief stay in school as the major 
one that faces Jewish education today. Dr. Israel S. Chipkin, 
in his revised 1945 survey of Miami, Florida, suggests 
that “efforts have to be directed not so much toward encour- 
aging parents to send their children to a Jewish school (for 
this the great, majority obviously do), but to emphasize 
the fact that Jewish education, in order to be effective, must 
be continued for a longer period than is the practice in most 
cases at the present time.’ Likewise, Dr. A. M. Dushkin 
writes in his 1944 Los Angeles report: ‘The problem used to 
be conceived as that of interesting Jewish parents to send 
their children to Jewish schools. This, of course, still con- 
tinues to be important, but we now recognize what is even 
more important is to keep the children in school longer than 
they stay at present.” 

Another problem which concerned Jewish educators last 
year and which is related to the first one, was the need for 
developing Jewish educational programs for boys and girls 
of high school age. Jewish educators have been long aware 
of the fact that during the short period the child stays in 
the elementary school, the most that can be expected of 
him, in addition to his acquiring a minimum of Jewish 
knowledge, is favorable conditioning toward an emotional 
and esthetic appreciation of the Jewish religion. But the 
conditioning as well as the little learning usually fades out 
before the child reaches maturity unless it is reenforced with 
the understanding of Judaism on the intellectual level. 

This fact, brought into focus by the findings of the com- 
munity educational surveys, and corroborated by numerous 
reports from Jewish chaplains, prompted community central 
educational agencies to intensify and expand their Jewish 
high schools (or classes). Other agencies, which had no 
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such departments, inaugurated them. New York, Boston, 
Newark, Chicago, Buffalo, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, Cincinnati, and Akron report either intensification 
or the opening of educational programs for high school youth, 
both in English and Hebrew, while in other cities the imple- 
mentation of such programs has been postponed for the post- 
war period because of the present shortage of teachers. 

The trend toward intensification of Jewish education has 
also manifested itself in the increasing emphasis placed on 
the Hebraic element in the programs of both the week-day 
and Sunday schools. In a large number of cities, Sunday 
schools have introduced the study of Hebrew on one or 
more week-days. In New York, Detroit, Buffalo, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland, Hebrew pre-school 
or kindergarten classes were established, while many more 
cities have made plans for opening such classes as soon as 
trained kindergarten teachers can be obtamed. The Hebrew 
High School Marshalliah, conducted by the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee of New York, has opened several branches 
in the last year. During 1943-1945, Marshalliah had a 
yearly increase in registration of 12 to 15 percent. Its present 
enrollment is over 500 students. The Hebraic classical part 
of the program has been greatly intensified during the past 
three years. 

The Herzliah Hebrew Academy of New York, which was 
moved in 1944 from the lower East Side to West 91st Street, 
opened a Junior Hebrew High School in January 1945 and 
added a post-graduate department to the Herzliah Teachers 
Seminary. The enrollment of the school rose from 333 in 
1942 to 437 in 1945. The Bureau of Jewish Education of 
Boston pioneered last year in conducting a summer school 
camp in which the study of Hebrew subjects was an integral 
part of its educational recreational program. 


Hebrew in Public High Schools 


The study of Hebrew gained many new adherents last 
year among the students of the public high schools of New 
York. At least 1,500 new students joined the Hebrew classes 
during the current school year of 1944-45, an increase of 
20 per cent over last year’s enrollment, while about 1,100 
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students completed their work in Hebrew as a first or second 
language. Hebrew is at present taught in thirteen senior 
high schools, one junior, and two evening high schools. The 
increasing popularity of the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage is largely due to the efforts of the Hebrew Culture 
Council, sponsored by the Jewish Education Committee. 
The Hebrew Culture Council, directed by Mr. Judah 
Lapson, promotes interest in the Hebrew language and 
culture among high school students through Hebrew culture 
clubs, which it conducted last year in forty public high 
schools as part of their regular extra-curricular program. 
Another means is the aid it offers the high schools where 
Hebrew is taught in staging Hebrew assemblies which feature 
Hebrew culture through pageantry, music, and dance. These 
assemblies have been considered the most popular ones in 
the school. 

Last year the study of Hebrew made progress algo in the 
higher schools of New York. Hunter College announced the 
incorporation of the Hebrew and cognate courses given by 
Dr. Israel Efros into the college’s regular program and their 
maintenance will be covered by the college budget. Prior 
to that time, the Hebrew courses were underwritten privately. 
New York University established a chair in Hebrew culture 
and education in 1944 and has appointed to it Dr. Abraham 
I. Katsh. New York University is the only one in the country 
where one can take his major requirements for either a 
bachelor’s, a master’s, or a doctor’s degree in Hebrew culture 
or education. There are at present throughout the country 


at least 159 universities and colleges which offer Hebrew 
courses. 


Personnel Shortage 


The lack of trained teachers for both week-day and Sunday 
schools was felt after the outbreak of the war when many — 
teachers joined the armed forces or entered into defense 
work. In 1945, three years after the start of the war, a 
canvass of the central agencies of Jewish education on behalf 
of the American Fewish Year Book revealed a situation of 
utmost gravity in almost every city throughout the country. 
In Rochester, one school had to close because of lack of 
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teachers, and another opened late in the season. In Boston, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Detroit, and 
many other cities, the educational program had to be greatly 
curtailed. The opening of scheduled kindergartens and lower 
grades had to be abandoned, classes merged, and all sorts 
of unsatisfactory combinations and class shifts had to be 
made in order to meet individual situations. The Executive 
Director of the Minneapolis Talmud Torah reports: “The 
teacher shortage seems to threaten our entire program and 
future growth.” In Akron and Toledo, septuagenarian teach- 
ers were engaged. The reports from metropolitan centers 
such as Chicago, Philadelphia, and Los Angeles were no 
better. In New York City, the personnel problem resulting 
from the lack of qualified teachers and principals was also 
felt. It was not, however, as serious as in other cities because 
of the fact that many of the teachers are employed in two 
schools, working mornings in Yeshivahs and afternoons in 
Talmud Torahs or congregational schools. 

Remedial measures of long- and short-term range are 
being taken to alleviate the shortage of teachers and execu- 
tive personnel. The Teachers Institute of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, in order to meet the growing 
demand for training Jewish pre-school and kindergarten 
teachers, has opened a Department of Early Childhood 
Education. It is cooperating with the Beth Hayeled, a 
progressive experimental school, in the development of a 
special teacher training program. The Beth Hayeled itself 
has begun to develop a practice school for teacher training 
in the field. It is also developing the necessary materials for 
the courses which will be given by it. The Teachers Institute 
also opened courses in Group Work for teachers. This was 
made necessary by the changing function of the Jewish 
teacher whose usefulness is no longer measured by his ability 
only to teach children. He is called upon to lead clubs, 
teach adolescents, and participate in community activities. 
In Los Angeles, teacher training courses were started with 
the intention of developing them into a full-fledged seminary 
for preparing teachers for Jewish schools of the Pacific 
coast. The reorganized Graetz College of Philadelphia, 
according to the plans of the newly established Bureau of 
Jewish Education, will expand its facilities for training teach- 
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ers, while Dropsie Collge of Philadelphia has announced the 
opening in the fall of a Graduate Teachers’ School where 
students will be able to work for a master’s degree or a 
doctorate in Jewish education. The older existing schools 
for training Jewish teachers in Chicago, Boston, and Balti- 
more are planning to expand them for the coming year in 
order to meet the present emergency. The Yeshiva College 
of New York City is also planning to expand its facilities 
for teacher training. 

But the expansion of teacher training facilities will be 
of little help, all educators and leaders realize, unless it is 
accompanied by a stiff upward revision of salary scales, 
greater regularization of employment, better assurance of 
tenure, and reasonable opportunities for advancement, all 
essential conditions in order to attract young men and women 
to the field of Jewish education. 


Growing Community Interest 


The year under review saw increased community interest 
and support for Jewish education in many cities throughout 
the United States. This increased interest was not confined 
to any one geographic area. It manifested itself in states 
as far apart as Maine and California. New community 
studies, sponsored and financed by local community organi- 
zations in cooperation with the American Association for 
Jewish Education, were made last year in Dallas, Texas by 
Dr. Emanuel Gamoran; in Syracuse, New York by Mr. 
Judah Pilch; in Atlanta, Georgia and Winnipeg, Canada by 
Dr. Israel S. Chipkin; in Bridgeport, Connecticut by Mr. 
Emanuel Edelstein; and in the State of Maine by Dr. Zalman 
Slesenger. A unique community survey deserving of special 
note was carried out last year in Detroit. Instead of engaging 
a surveyor who would be personally responsible for the col. 
lection, classification, evaluation of the information, and the 
presentation of recommendations, the Detroit Jewish Welfare 
Federation formed a Citizens’ Committee Of seventy-five 
persons, which undertook a collective Self-Study of the cul- 
tural, educational, and recreational resources of the com- 
munity. This committee included representatives of all 
groupings interested in some phase of educational or recrea- 
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tional activity in the community, irrespective of whether it 
was supported by the Federation or not. The Self-Study 
had a national advisory committee consisting of the heads 
of the Council of Federations and Welfare Funds, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, and the American Association for Jewish 
Education. The director of the Self-Study was Mr. Israel 
B. Rappoport. 

Despite the many war difficulties alluded to above, new 
Bureaus of Jewish Education were opened in Miami, Florida, 
New Haven, Connecticut, and a regional bureau for Maine; 
while Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
Syracuse, New York, Atlanta, Georgia, Washington, D. C., 
and Paterson, New Jersey, will open central agencies of 
Jewish Education as soon as qualified persons are found to 
direct them. 

In Los Angeles, the Jewish Community Council reorgan- 
ized the Bureau of Jewish Education, practically doubled 
its budget, and invited Dr. Samuel Dinin to head it. 

For the first time in the history of the American Jewish 
community, a program of rural Jewish education was initi- 
ated last year when the Jewish Federation of Southern 
Illinois organized a regional Bureau of Jewish Education 
to serve an area of 18,000 miles. During the first year of 
its existence the regional Bureau of Jewish Education of 
Southern Illinois worked in 33 rural communities through 
seven centrally located Sunday Schools and one week-day 
Hebrew School whose total enrollment was 217 children. 
The program was carried out by Mr. Sylvan Ginsburgh as 
a full-time professional director. Following the example of 
Southern Illinois, a regional Bureau of Jewish Education was 
organized this fall for the State of Maine. The plans, among 
others, call for the establishment of a number of central 
rural Jewish schools and a summer camp which will offer 
an integrated Jewish educational and recreational program. 
The program will be conducted by Dr. Alexander S. Kohan- 
ski as full-time director with the aid of several assistants. 

Another expression of aroused mass interest in Jewish 
education has been furnished by the Zionists, both orthodox 
and general. The Zionist organizations have hitherto con- 
centrated almost all their efforts in Zionist work and fund- 
raising. During the past two years, however, they have 
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shown unusual initiative in the field of Jewish education, 
and called upon their members to develop their own school 
systems and programs. The Mizrachi Organization of Amer- 
ica has organized for this purpose the National Council of 
Jewish Schools, which already claims an affiliation of over 
70 schools, 12 of which were organized during 1944-45. 
They have established a Mizrachi Education Fund, which 
since October 1944 has raised over $100,000. In entering 
the field of formal education, Mizrachi has a two-fold aim: 
(a) to disseminate the ideals of traditional Judaism and (b) 
to teach Zionism as an integral part of the school’s curricu- 
lum. Similarly the Zionist Organization of America envisages 
the development of a network of Zionist schools. It published 
last year a comprehensive survey of Zionist education in 
America by Dr. Samuel Dinin and Dr. Noah Nardi. 

Growing community awareness of collective responsibility 
for Jewish education is revealed in the increasing financial 
support the Jewish Federations for social service are giving 
the central agencies of Jewish education. The most recent 
and dramatic expression of this tendency was given by the 
Federation for Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of 
New York City, which has invited the Jewish Education 
Committee to join it. In accordance with the agreement, 
effective as of July 1945, the Jewish Education Committee 
will receive its budgetary requirements from the Federation, 
and will not conduct any campaigns of its own. 

The Jewish Charities of Chicago takes a position which 
differs from that taken by Federations in many other cities. 
It believes that education should be financed directly by 
the community instead of through the Federation. 

The community’s growing interest in education was re- 
vealed last year not only in increased appropriations. In 
Pittsburgh and in Baltimore, community-sponsored Coun- 
cils on Recreation and Education were organized with a 
view to intensifying the present Jewish educational and 
recreational program and for preparing plans for the post- 
war period. In Philadelphia the Allied Jewish Appeal 
sponsored the organization of the Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion and assumed the financial responsibility for implement- 
ing its program. Practically all the local Jewish Community 
Councils of Brooklyn have become interested in promoting 
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Jewish education in their respective communities. With the 
assistance of the Jewish Education Committee of New York, 
the local councils in Bensonhurst, Flatbush, Shore Front, 
Williamsburg, and East New York-Brownsville have con- 
ducted meetings and rallies to increase the enrollment in 
the local Hebrew schools and to promote interest in Jewish 
education. 

In New York City, through the initiative and active lead- 
ership of the Jewish Education Association and its successor, 
the Jewish Education Committee, steps were taken toward © 
the improvement of the status and security of the Jewish 
teacher, which would make his position resemble that of a 
civil servant. These steps included the organization in 1944, 
after many years of negotiations, of a Board of Review for 
Hebrew schools. This Board of Review, which is a repre- 
sentative communal body, adopted a code of practices, the 
aim of which is to establish standards for licensing of teachers, 
tenure of office, employment, salaries, professional advance- 
ment, etc. It also provides a central communal agency with 
moral influence to arbitrate all controversies between teach- 
ers and Hebrew schools in accordance with Jewish tradi- 
tional or civic practices. The Board of Review consists of 
representatives of the Agudath Hamorim (Hebrew Teachers 
Union), the Agudath Hammenahalim (Hebrew Principals 
Association), the Vaad Hahinuk Haharedi (The New York 
Council of Orthodox Schools), the United Synagogue School 
of New York City, and representatives of the community 
at large. The officers of the Board of Review are: Samuel 
Rottenberg, president; William Salzman, vice-president; 
Rabbi Samuel M. Mirsky, vice-president; David Rudavsky, 
secretary; Yetta Kaufman, recording secretary. Moreover, 
a plan for certification of Sunday School teachers was 
adopted by the Religious Education Committee of the New 
York Federation of Reform Synagogues, which is an affiliate 
of the Jewish Education Committee. In accordance with 
this plan, certificates will be issued to teachers who meet 
certain requirements for teaching in Sunday Religious 
Schools. In this connection one might also mention “‘the 
Survey of Confirmation and Bar Mitzvah in the Reform 
schools in Greater New York,” made by the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee and the New York Federation of Reform, 
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Synagogues. This survey resulted in the adoption of an 
eleven-point program which will enhance the effectiveness 
of the confirmation year in religious education. 

Another very significant step taken by the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee of New York in stabilizing the profession 
of the Hebrew Teacher is the establishment of a Teachers’ 
Pension Plan. According to this plan, the teacher, the 
school where he is employed, and the Jewish Education 
Committee, will make equal payments towards the annual 
premium. Younger teachers who join the plan will, at the 
age of 65, receive a life annuity of approximately one-half 
of their average annual salary; the older teachers will receive 
a proportionately smaller part of their salaries. In order to 
promote the professional development of teachers, graduate 
courses were offered by the Teachers Institute of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in cooperation with the Jewish Educa- 
tion Committee — courses in the Bible, Talmud, Modern 
Hebrew Literature, and Jewish group work. The courses in 
Jewish group work, offered for the first time, are intended 
to train teachers for leading and supervising extra-curricular 
activities and community center activities. The Jewish 
Education Committee thas also continued its courses for 
teachers in Jewish music, arts and crafts, dramatics, and 
dance, as well as special seminars for principals and teachers. 
Many Jewish week-day and Sunday schools have introduced 
music and art craft sessions as a regular part of their pro- 
grams. 

Numerous conferences devoted to Jewish education were 
held throughout the country. A joint conference on Jewish 
education of laymen and professionals was held for the first 
time when the American Association for Jewish Education, 
the National Council for Jewish Education, and the National 
Federation of Hebrew Teachers met on October 5, 1944 in 
New York City. An all-day lay leaders institute of presi- 
dents and chairmen of school boards of thirty-eight of the 
larger Talmud Torahs and Hebrew Schools was held for 
the first time at the invitation of the Jewish Education 
Committee on April 18, 1945. Another “first” is the organ- 
ization of a United Jewish Parent-Teacher Council in New 
York City. This Council, which came into being with the 
assistance of the Jewish Education Committee, consists of 
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forty PTA groups from all types of schools, Yeshivas, 
Talmud Torahs, Reform Religious Schools, and Yiddish 
Folk Schools. ; 


Work with Social Service Agencies 


An interesting experiment was conducted last year by 
the Brooklyn Childrens Service Bureau, a foster home 
agency, and a Federation affiliate, to further Jewish educa- 
tion among the children in its care. The agency appointed 
a Jewish education supervisor whose function has been to 
enroll as many of the children as possible in certified Jewish 
schools and to introduce Jewish religious and cultural activi- 
ties in the foster homes of the children. The experiment 
was conducted with the assistance of the Jewish Education 
Committee of New York, which has been cooperating with 
nine other Jewish child care agencies in this city. Another 
significant occurrence in this area was the reorganization of 
the Jewish Settlement House of the East Side for the purpose 
of developing an integrated Jewish educational and recrea- 
tional center program. 


Other Jewish Education Committee Developments 


The Jewish Education Committee has increased its num- 
ber of supervisors in order to render educational services 
to a larger number of schools. World-Over, the bi-weekly 
illustrated children’s magazine, reached a circulation last 
year of close to 40,000. The Beth Hayeled, the first progres- 
sive pte-school and primary grades school, which endeavors 
to integrate Jewish and secular programs, “graduated” its 
first class. It is sponsored by Ivriah, the Women’s Division 
of the Jewish Education Committee. The children were 
transferred to public schools or to private schools. For the 
public school group a special afternoon class was organized 
at Temple Anshe Chesed (New York) to enable them to 
continue their Hebrew studies. The results in this class 
have been unusual and will serve as a pattern for similar 
classes elsewhere. 

The annual art exhibit by pupils in Jewish schools was 
held again this year at the American Museum of Natural 
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History under the direction of Mrs. Temima Gezari. Some 
60 schools participated in the exhibit which was seen by 
15,000 children and adults. The Jewish Education Com- 
mittee sponsored three inter-school Jewish Arts Festivals. 
in three different parts of the city. The programs con- 
sisted of music, dances and dramatics. It also promoted 
the third annual children’s assembly on Brotherhood Day. 
The theme was “Our Fight for Freedom.” Representatives 
of several hundred Jewish schools took part in the assembly. 


The American Association for Jewish Education 


The community’s growing consciousness of its responsi- 
bility for Jewish education also manifested itself in the 
augmented program of the American Association for Jewish 
Education as well as in the increased support it received 
from Federations and Welfare Funds all over the country. 
Almost all central agencies of Jewish education and over 
eighty Welfare Funds have become affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation, including those of New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Newark, Miami, Omaha, and the State of Maine. In order 
to serve well the newly organized Bureaus of Jewish educa- 
tion, as well as those communities which are planning to 
establish such agencies, the American Association for Jewish 
Education organized a Department of Research and Infor- 
mation whose functions will be two-fold: one, to collect 
periodically information pertaining to all phases of Jewish 
education in America, such as enrollment, school facilities, 
financing, curricula, and other matters; the other, to prepare 
studies of population changes and other social trends affect- 
ing Jewish education, which will serve as bases for orienta- 
tion and long-range planning in Jewish education. Dr. Uriah 
Z. Engelman, sociologist and educator, was invited to head 
this department. The Association served over one hundred 
communities last year. The type of service offered varied 
from requests for information pertaining to curricular or 
administrative matters to making extensive community 
education surveys. 

The American Association for Jewish Education and the 
National Council of Jewish Education established last year 
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Departments of Personnel and Placement and of Professional 
Guidance and Training. The two organizations together 
with Dropsie College conducted a summer institute during 
the period of August 31-September 4 at Philadelphia and 
Cejwin Camp, on the theme, “Management and Administra- 
tion of Central Agencies of Jewish Education” for newly 
appointed executives or prospective executives of central 
agencies. 

At the beginning of the school year the American Associ- 
ation for Jewish Education promoted an intensive nation- 
wide education and registration campaign through extensive 
use of the Anglo-Jewish and Yiddish press, radio, and special 
publications. Three regional educational conferences for 
laymen were sponsored by the American Association: the 
West Central states, the East Central states, and Upstate 
New York. The Association also arranged sessions devoted 
to Jewish education at the four regional conferences con- 
voked by the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds during the past year. These conferences proved to 
be a very valuable means of making laymen conscious of 
the importance of Jewish education and of their responsibility 
for it. 

* The A.A.J.E. sustained a severe loss in the death of Ben 
Rosen, its first executive director, who, during the short 
period of his incumbency, succeeded in laying the foundation 
for a strong Association and assured its continued growth. 
Dr. Israel S. Chipkin, formerly Associate Director of the 
Jewish Education Committee and one of the founders of 
‘the American Association for Jewish Education, was ap- 
pointed to take over Mr. Rosen’s work. 


Curricular Development 


The increase last year in the number of Bureaus of Jewish 
Education, the growth of the American Association for Jew- 
ish Education — two peculiarly American developments —, 
and the recognition by many new Federations of their respon- 
sibility for Jewish education were some of the outward signs 
of the “Americanization” of Jewish education. But this 
process last year went beyond the development of indigenous 


! 
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educational forms and institutions. There were signs which 
indicated that American Jewish education was breaking 
away from its European moorings and becoming rooted in 
the American Jewish community and psyche. These signs 
were recent curricular developments and the search for 
common elements in Jewish education. These two trends 
found their formal expression at the June 1945 conference 
of the National Council for Jewish Education. 

Until very recently the curriculum of the Jewish week-day 
schools, whether under congregational or communal auspices, 
was and still is to a predominant extent, that of the old East 
European cheder, only much curtailed. But according to a 
joint paper on “Developments in Curriculum” presented at 
the Conference by Dr. Ben M. Edidin, Dr. William Chomsky, 
and Mr. Simon Bugatch, the newly published curricula by 
the Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform branches mark a 
turning-point in the history of American Jewish education. 
First, the new curricula are not a bare enumeration of sub- 
jects to be taught in each grade, but are comprehensive 
instruments, which give aims and objectives, tell how to 
organize the subject matter, suggest activities, give directions 
as to methods to be used, and are accompanied by syllabi 
for teachers and work books and aids for students. All this 
is a very refreshing innovation in the Jewish educational 
field. Second, the curricula reflect, in varying degrees, the 
best educational thinking and practice in general American 
education, as well as the changes in American Jewish life. 
Thus, for instance, the principle of integration is emphasized 
in the curriculum issued for Talmud Torahs by the Hebrew 
Principals of the Yaad Haharedi as well as in the one designed 
for congregational schools by the Principals’ Council of 
Newark. The two aim at integrating the study of the Hebrew 
language, prayers, history, and other Jewish content mate- 
rial around such subjects as the Sabbath, the holidays, the 
home, the synagogue, the American Jewish community, etc. 

This principle is also evident in the publication of the 
new Sunday School curricula published by E. A. Nudelman 
in Chicago and by the Allied Jewish Appeal of Philadelphia. 
One integrates the Sunday School curricular material (selec- 
tions from the Bible, history, customs and ceremonies, beliefs, 
legends, current events, art craft and music, etc.) around 
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historical themes, the other around functional centers of 
interest, such as care for the handicapped, respect for human 
individuality, love of Torah, Jewish unity and mutual respon- 
sibility, etc. The curricula are designed to serve schools 
which meet two, three and more times a week. 

New approaches and texts. were developed during the 
past two or three years in teaching the Bible both in Sunday 
and week-day schools. ‘““A New Approach to the Teaching 
of Humosh (Pentateuch)”’ by Dr. L. L. Kaplan, the series 
of teachers’ guides and pupils’ workbooks for the Bible 
Readers published by the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, and Dr. W. Chomsky’s Yalkut Sippure Hamtkra, 
come under this category. They all point to a shift of empha- 
sis from memory drill and language exercises to an apprecia- 
tive understanding of content and diction, irrespective of 
whether the text is Hebrew or English. The Yiddish schools 
too have joined the trend to emphasize Jewish content. 
They published last year a children’s edition of Yehoash’s 
translation of the Humosh, and a volume, Prophets, in 
Yiddish translation. 

A pioneering effort in developing a new approach to the 
teaching of Jewish religious concepts and values through 
the use of classical source material from the Midrash, the 
Talmud, and Medieval scholars was initiated for the first 
time by Mr. M. Liebman in Chicago and Mr. Chaim Sachs, 
instructor of the Hebrew High School Marshalliah, conducted 
by the Jewish Education Committee of New York. Dr. 
Max Kadushin, the director of Marshalliah, describes this 
effort in his preface to the course: “The Jewish adolescent 
longs for ideals to direct him in life, ideals and goals that 
make for enlargement of vision and character. He needs 
and he wants those values that can act in him as ever-present 
drives and that can make of life a stirring adventure full 
of enriching experience. Those ideals and values are con- 
tained in the religious texts, but they need to be drawn forth 
more explicitly and pointedly. In these values — Kiddush 
Hashem, Hillul Hashem, Malkut Shamayim, Teshuvah, Torah, 
Tzedakah, Talmid Haham, and a host of others — are to be 
found the ideals that make of the universe a moral and 
spiritual order, and it is just to these ideals that our students 
respond most eagerly. Indeed, this course has proved not 
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only the most effective but the most popular of all our 
courses.” 


Another phase of the trend we referred to in discussing 
recent curricular developments is revealed in the search for 
common elements in Jewish education by leading American 
Jewish educators. Dr. Alexander M. Dushkin gave expres- 
sion to this trend in a paper he presented at this year’s 
conference of the National Council for Jewish Education. 
The paper was an outgrowth of a number of seminars devoted 
to the subject and held during the winter by_the staff of 
the Jewish Education Committee and a number of other 
educators. 


The development of the communal central agencies of 
Jewish education, which are called on to serve the educational 
needs of the various groupings within the Jewish community, 
poses two important problems. 


One is: “What are the limits within which a community 
agency can accept an educational activity as Jewish?” Dr. 
Dushkin’s paper, which represents a consensus of Jewish 
educational thinking on the subject, offers the following 
criteria: 

An educational activity to be recognized as Jewish by a 
communal agency must teach “positive Judaism”— appre- 
ciation of the Jewish past, sympathetic identification with 
the present, and a desire to share in its future. It must also 
teach “continuity and change” in Jewish life. Such a defini- 
tion would exclude “escapist Jews” as well as those who do 
not teach continuity of Jewish life. Those who do not teach 
“change,” it is assumed, would exclude themselves from a 
community agency. 

The other question is this: “Is it possible, despite the 
great variety of traditions, views and emphases in Jewish 
education, to formulate common elements for the school 
curriculum which will indicate the unifying common founda- 
tions of all Jewish schools and at the same time provide 
fully and realistically for the differences in approach, treat- 
ment and aim that are current among American Jews?” 

Dr. Dushkin’s paper answers in the affirmative and formu- 
lates seven basic common elements which all schools should 
teach. These are: 
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1. The classical continuing Jewish tradition — religious, 
literary, institutional, and ethical. Torah in its widest 
sense — recognizing, however, the existence of differences in 
selection of materials and interpretations of events and ideas. 

2. Concrete forms of personal Jewish living — recognizing 
differences regarding the Jewish activities and forms to be 
taught as obligatory commitments for children and adults. 

3. Hebrew in Jewish literature and life — recognizing dif- 
ferences regarding the age level at which it is to be taught, 
the materials and forms of teaching, and the intensity and 
amount of Hebrew language study. 

4. The Jewish people — identification with it, knowledge 
of its past and present, and desire for its survival and welfare 
the world over — recognizing that there are various con- 
ceptions regarding the character of the Jewish people and 
its futur€. 

5. Palestine—its unique role in Jewish history and tradi- 
tion and its continued upbuilding and development —recog- 
nizing the existence of different views as to desired functions 
and forms of Jewish life in Palestine and its relation to the 
Diaspora. 

6. The American Jewish Community — the history and 
development of American Jewry, the organization of its 
cultural and communal institutions, participation in and 
responsibility for its welfare and growth, recognizing the 
existence of differences regarding the desired forms and 
choice of affiliation and the outlook as to the character 
and future of American Jewry. 

7. Faith in the divine purpose making for the betterment 
of the world and man, involving the human obligation to 
strive toward a better, democratic world order—recognizing 
the existence of differences as to how this faith is to be im- 
parted and what its implications are in political, social, and 
economic terms. 


Post-War Planning 


Most central agencies of Jewish education are planning 
extended programs for after the war. In addition to what 
was mentioned above, the plans in the main envisage inten- 
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sification of the work carried on at present—improved super- 
vision, especially in the Sunday Schools, greater utilization 
of audio-visual aids, the opening of kindergartens and high 
school departments, better coordination with center pro- 
grams, greater emphasis on work with youth, opening of 
adult schools of Jewish studies; and the larger cities are also 
making provision for training teachers. 

Building of new school facilities is a major item in the 
post-war planning both of the central educational agencies 
as well as of many individual schools throughout the country. 
In Chicago, Baltimore, and Los Angeles, many congregations 
have been conducting school building fund campaigns. In 
Philadelphia a special committee has been surveying the 
Jewish school buildings with a view of determining the 
school building program for the post-war period. The Boards 
of Jewish Education of Chicago and Baltimore are. planning 
to erect new buildings for their colleges of Jewish studies. 
The Chicago Board of Education is presently campaigning 
for $550,000. In Cleveland the Mizrachi organization is 
contemplating the erection of a building for an all-day 
school. New York, Dayton, Pittsburgh, Wilmington, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Toledo, Newark, Minne- 
apolis, Detroit, and Akron all report plans for building 
new school structures and educational recreational centers. 

In New York City the Jewish Education Committee has 
appointed an architect and a sanitary engineer to act as 
building consultants to advise schools with their plans of 
either improving existing buildings or erecting new ones. 


Other Organizations Planning Buildings 


The Union of American Hebrew Congregations of Cincin- 
nati is preparing to erect, after the war, a new building to 
house its activities. The Yeshiva College has announced 
expansion plans of $5,000,000. These include expansion of 
the undergraduate departments, the development of a grad- 
uate school of community administration and social research, 
a graduate school of education, a school for adult education, 
and the moving of the campus, which is located at Amster. 
dam Avenue and 186th Street, to Inwood or Riverdale. The 
Hillel Foundation carried on building fund campaigns in 
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many cities. Joseph and Gertrude Baumgarten of Hillsdale, 
Michigan, contributed $150,000 for the erection of a Hillel 
building at Northwestern University, and Max Karasak gave 
$52,000 towards a Hillel home at the University of Chicago 
in memory of his son, Lieutenant Raymond Karasak, an 
Air Force casualty of this war. Also, the community centers 
have been very active in raising funds for buildings. During 
the year of 1944, the centers have secured over $10,000,000 
in cash and pledges. 


Educational Activities Among the Armed Forces 


The National Jewish Welfare Board conducted an exten- 
sive Jewish educational and cultural program among the 
Armed Forces here and abroad through 600 Army and Navy 
Volunteer Committees, USO-JWB field workers, Jewish 
chaplains, and soldiers. In the smaller communities the 
programs were developed mainly through the resources 
found in the ranks of servicemen. Former Chazans helped 
train choirs, the artists illustrated the Chapter Bulletin with 
Jewish pictorial designs and symbols appropriate to the 
occasion, while former Jewish students gave talks on Jewish 
books and subjects. Materials were made available for the 
guidance of Christian chaplains who were desirous of con- 
ducting programs of a Jewish nature. With the end of hostil- 
ities in Europe, programs are being developed for formal 
courses of study for Jewish servicemen overseas. At the 
request of Jewish chaplains, a bibliography of Jewish courses 
has been prepared and text and reference books are being 
supplied by the JWB to implement them. Among the books 
widely distributed among Jewish soldiers and sailors by the 
Jewish Welfare Board were: In Freedom’s Cause, The Story 
of the Few, The Jewish Welfare Board Fewish Calendar-Diary, 
The Book of fewish Thoughts, especially compiled for the 
use of Jewish soldiers and sailors by Dr. Joseph A. Hertz, 
and a new translation of the Abridged Prayer Book for Fews 
in the Armed Forces, edited by Dr. David de Sola Pool during 
the year. Other liturgical publications prepared for the 
- Armed Forces included special editions of the prayer book 
for the High Holidays and all the festivals of the Jewish 


calendar. Several publications which had a wide distribution, 
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such as Selected Fewish Songs, Fhe Stony of the fews in Amer- 
ica, and Democracy and the Few, were prepared in collabora- 
tion with the American Association for Jewish Education. 
Altogether, the Jewish Welfare Board distributed during 
1944 among soldiers and sailors 152,000 Bibles, 377,000 
Prayer Books, 513,000 Jewish calendars, and 1,060,000 pam- 
phlets and books of Jewish interest, covering a wide range 
of topics from religion and history to post-war problems. 

Other organizations which carried on educational work 
among the Jewish soldiers and sailors were the National 
Academy of Adult Jewish Studies conducted by the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America; the Mizrachi Organization 
of America; the Habonim, a Youth Labor Zionist organiza- 
tion; the Workmen’s Circle, a fraternal order; the CYCO 
(the Central Yiddish Culture Organization); and several 
others. 

During the year under review the Jewish Braille Institute. 
of America, in collaboration with the National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board, prepared and put through the press a specially 
edited Braille edition of the abridged Prayer Book, published 
by the National Jewish Welfare Board for the use of Jewish 
young men and women in the armed forces of the United 
States. The Braille edition is dedicated to blind veterans 
of the Second World War. The Yiddish Scientific Institute, 
on request of chaplains, arranged over fifty exhibits of Jewish 
books and publications in various camps and U.S.O. Clubs 
throughout the country. It has also supplied books on re- 
quest from individual members of the armed forces. 

Although the European war has ended, the Government 
has still been calling for additional military chaplains. In 
response to this demand, the rabbinical colleges offered 
accelerated programs for rabbinical students in order to 
enable their earlier graduation and enlistment as military 
chaplains. 


‘Youth Organizations 


_ The increased activity in the area of formal Jewish educa- 
tion found its counterpart last year in enhanced planning 
for informal Jewish education among the major American 
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Jewish organizations. Thus, the B’nai B’rith, with the aim 
of augmenting its educational program among adolescents 
and youth, created in November 1944 a B’nai B’rith Youth 
Commission. The latter will direct and energize the educa- 
tional activities of the Aleph Zadek Aleph, the B’nai B’rith 
Girls, the B’nai B’rith Young Men and B’nai B’rith Young 
Women, who last year had an aggregate membership of 
25,000, distributed among 800 chapters throughout the 
United States, Canada, and England. Asa curious war note, 
one might record that soon after Paris was liberated, an 
AZA chapter was organized by a group of Jewish boys who 
were active in the French underground. The B’nai B’rith 
youth program was conducted in the year under review with 
the aid of seventeen field offices staffed with group workers. 

The Zionist Youth Commission in 1944-45 concentrated 
its educational program mainly among the members of 
Young Judea and Junior Hadassah. The development of 
Avukah and Masada as well as that of B’nai B’rith Young 
Men has been slowed up because of the war, since its mem- 
bers are mostly of draft age. The Zionist Youth Commission 
worked through fourteen regional commissions and two hun- 
dred local ones; of the latter, 24 were organized ‘during the 
year 1944-45. The commissions served as coordinating 
liaison-advisory agencies for the various youth groups in 
their localities. The summer Brandeis Camp Institute, where 
leaders were trained in two- and four-week sessions, was 
the high point of the commission’s activity. Plans were made 
and money was raised to establish such camps last year on 
the Pacific coast, in the Midwest, and the Texas-Oklahoma 
region. The Zionist Youth Commission experimented with 
a number of regional week-end educational institutes, inaug- 
urated a music and dance studio for teaching leaders. Pal- 
estinian folk songs and dances, and issued a number of 
publications in addition to the vast amount of specialized 
materials published by its constituent youth groups. 

The Young Judea reported over 800 affiliated junior and 
senior clubs, an increase of 31% over the preceding year. 
Its wide educational program was carried out through num- 
erous mimeographed and printed publications, nineteen week- 
end institutes in various parts of the country, and a summer 
leadership training camp in New Hampshire. | 
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The Habonim, Labor Zionist Youth, conducted in Feb- 
ruary 1945 in New York City a three-month all-day acceler- 
ated course for youth leaders who came from many cities 
in the United States and Canada. During the summer the 
Habonim conducted nine cooperative children’s summer 
camps (ages 12-20) with an enrollment of 1,200. The camps 
were modeled after the life of Palestinian Kvutzoth with 
the campers themselves being responsible for the camp’s 
operation, maintenance of the buildings, etc. 

The National Council of Young Israel carried on a pro- 
gram of youth and adult Jewish education through Friday 
evening and Saturday morning classes in Hebrew, Codes, 
Bible, and Talmud in most of its 70 branches as well as 
through weekly forums and lectures. Several Young Israel 
branches have regularly kept up with the par vom1, which 
is the daily study of the Talmud, covering a page a day. 

The Workmen’s Circle youth work was conducted through 
its clubs, summer camps, Fo/ksbiene and the mandolin or- 
chestras. The tragedy of European Jewry was reflected in 
most of their youth programs through pageantry, song, and 
the lecture platform. 


Adult Organizations 


The program of the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation ex- 
panded last year into the major Canadian universities. A full 
time Hillel unit was established at McGill University, Mon- 
treal, another at the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg, 
and the councilorship at Queens College at Kingston was 
turned into a full Hillel unit. Two interfaith fellowships 
were established, one in the name of Wendell Willkie at In- 
diana University and the other in the name of Alfred M. 
Cohen at Cincinnati University. The fellowships carry with 
them awards of $300 each to the student who best promotes 
interfaith amity on the campus. 

The National Academy of Adult Jewish Studies, under 
the auspices of the Jewish Theological Seminary, carried on 
adult Jewish education in more than one hundred conserva- 
tive congregations. In August 1944, it conducted jointly 
with the National Federation of Jewish Men’s Clubs, a 
five-day institute for laymen of study groups and lectures. 
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The Braille Institute of America continued the publication 
of the monthly Fewish Braille Review which contains reprints 
and digests of articles of Jewish interest culled from various 
magazines, and the Braille Musician, a bi-monthly music 
supplement intended for the Jewish blind musician and the 
Jewish blind music student. Both publications were sent on 
request, free of charge, to Jewish and non-Jewish blind. 

During the year 1944-45, the Braille Institute adapted 
the Hebrew Braille system to Yiddish for the benefit of the 
adult Yiddish-speaking blind of this country and abroad. 
The Braille Institute is now engaged in a project of printing 
the entire Hebrew Bible in Braille. At the present moment, 
the Book of Genesis is in the process of being printed. It 
is expected that the entire publication will consist of sixteen 
large Braille volumes and will probably take three years to 
complete. . 

Hadassah’s educational program was carried out through 
its 7,000 education chairmen. During the year it organized 
new discussion groups, leadership training courses, and edu- 
cational conferences in upper New York State, eastern 
Pennsylvania, the Atlantic Seaboard, Midwest, Pacific Coast, 
and in several other regions. A large part of last year’s 
program was devoted to the study of the concepts and work- 
ings of democracy. A compilation of articles by Dr. Horace 
M. Kallen, Dr. Ira Eisenstein, Dr. Isaac B. Berkson, and 
Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, together with a brochure Speaking 
as Americans, Fews and Zionists and a leader’s guide, were 
widely used throughout the country as text material for 
this study. Hadassah is at present preparing a number of 
pamphlets dealing with aspects of Zionism on which there 
is a dearth of published material, such as Palestine and the 
Near East, The Organization of the Ytshuv, etc. 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, intensified during 
the past year its work of disseminating Jewish educational 
information among non-Jewish students and teachers in 
universities or colleges throughout the country. During 
1944-45, its program reached 350 campuses and required 
over 150 different lecturers. It sponsored for the first time 
a full-time lecturer on Judaism at Howard University, the 
country’s foremost Negro institute of higher learning. The 
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Society also continued to supply shelves on Judaism, totaling 
many thousands of books, to a number of colleges. Follow- 
ing up the experiment started in the summer of 1943 when, 
in cooperation with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, the Jewish Chautauqua Society provided Jewish 
teachers for 10 Christian Church Youth Camps, it supplied 
in 1945, 27 camps of various Christian denominations in 
every part of the country with Jewish teachers. 


The Commission on Jewish Education of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis have experimented for the first time 
in publishing multi-colored texts for pre-school children, 
such as Happy Chanuka by Jean Bearman, and a richly illus- 
trated book, The Fewish Kindergarten, by Deborah Pessin 
and Temima Gezari. 


The CYCO (the Central Yiddish Culture Organization) has 
continued to work on the publication of the Yiddish Ency- 
clopedia. It has organized the material for the fourth volume 
“Yiddn” (the first three have already been published). It 
has also prepared for publication a two-volume English 
digest of the material contained in the four Yiddish volumes 
“Yiddn” and it published during the year a new historical 
book by S. Ginsburg, Amolike Peterburg (Former Petersburg), 
Z. Schneour, Keyserun Rabbi (two volumes), and a volume 
Tales of Genesis by Hayim Schaus. 


The Jewish Publication Society published and distributed 
during the year under review more books than in any year in 
its history. The Jewish Center Division of the JWB has 
sponsored since March 1944 the Jewish Book Council of 
America. With the facilities of the JWB at the disposal of 
the Council, the celebration of Jewish Book Month through- 
out the country was the most extensive and colorful in the 
history of this project. The Book Council published the third 
issue of the Fewish Book Annual, Report on Fewish Book 
Month 1944, Programs for fewish Book Month, and a series 
of book lists. 

The Jewish Center Lecture Bureau of the JWB arranged; 
during the year under review, programs and forums for over 
600 organizations and booked 1,095 lectures, an increase of 
41% over the previous year. 
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Under the sponsorship of the JWB, Jewish Music Week 
was organized this year by representatives of a number of 
national Jewish organizations interested in the development 
and perpetuation of Jewish music in America, and Jewish 
Music Week was widely observed May 20-30, 1945. Special 
materials were issued, including ‘Manual of Suggestions for 
Jewish Music Week,” “List of Instrumental Jewish Music,” 
“List of Vocal Jewish Music,” and ‘“‘Reprints of Articles on 
Jewish Music.” 

The Jewish Music Forum, a society for the advancement 
of Jewish musical culture, devoted many evenings to the 
discussion of various phases of Jewish music. Some of the 
topics discussed by the society were “‘Aspects of the Problem 
of Nationalism in Music.” by Frederick Jacobi; “Arabic 
Music of the Eastern Mediterranean” by Anis Fuleihan; 
“Poetical Sources of Jewish Religious Music,” by Dr. Alfred 
Sendry; “Sources of Jewish Music between the Ninth and 
Fourteenth Centuries,” by Dr. Eric Werner. In each case 
the discussion was illustrated with musical excerpts per- 
formed by distinguished musicians. 

Of the other recent Jewish cultural developments in Amer- 
ica, one should record the organization of the Pargod, a He- 
brew studio theater, under the direction of Erwin Piscator, 
head of the dramatic department of the New School for Social 
Research, and R. Ben-Ari, former member of the Moscow 
Habimah. The Studio’s premiére of “King Solomon and 
Shalmai the Cobbler” was held on May 13, 1945 at the 
Master Institute Theatre in New York City. The Par- 
god is a project of the Hebrew Arts Committee, estab- 
lished by the Zionist Organization of America and the His- 
tadruth Ivrith. The other projects of the Hebrew Arts 
Committee are the Rikkud-Ami Dance Group under the 
direction of Corinne Chochem. This group claims to be the 
only dance ensemble that has for its exclusive purpose the 
interpretation of Hebrew and Jewish motifs. The Kinor 
Sinfonietta under the leadership of Siegfried Landau has 
become the instrument through which many Hebrew com- 
positions are first brought to the attention of American 
audiences; and the Gali/ Singers led by Chemjo Vinaver, 
engage in the rendition of popular Hebrew songs. They 
have now extended their efforts into the fields of liturgical and 
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operatic compositions. The Hebrew Arts Committee is 
headed by Dr. Simon Greenberg and Rabbi M. Davis. 
The Yivo (Yiddish Scientific Institute) has continued dur- 
ing the year its researches in Jewish history and sociology. 
It has announced the completion of the following research 
projects: “History of the Jewish Community of Warsaw, 
Poland”; “The Correspondence of Aaron Lieberman, Studies 
in Psychology and Education”’; ““The Place of Jewish Topics 
in the Study of Comparative Literature and Inter-cultural 
Relations”; “‘Analysis of the Census of 1940 in Relation to 
the Jews and a number of others.” It has published the 
second volume of History of the Fewish Labor Movement, 
edited by the late Elias Tcherikower (in Yiddish); The 
Classification of Fewish Immigrants and Its Implications (in 
English); Studies of the History of Rumanian Fews in the 
Nineteenth and the Beginning of the Twentieth Centuries (in 
Yiddish) by Joseph Kissman; Studies in the Vocabulary for 
the Beginner Class of the Yiddish School in America, by Israel 
Steinbaum, David Bridger, and Yudel Mark. During the 
past year the Yivo held a major exhibit of art photographs 
by Roman Vishniac on Jewish life in the Carpathians. It 
has organized a special archives division called ‘Archives 


of Jewish Life under the Nazis.” 


Jewish Social Welfare! 
By Lurie 


JewisH social welfare programs continue to reflect special 
war-time needs and conditions. During the period under 
review, mobilization for war and war production was com- 
pleted and the first stages of reconversion and demobiliza- 
tion were initiated. War-induced economic and social factors 
have had a profound influence on the welfare of all sections 
of the American population, and new factors arising during 
the post-war period will similarly induce changes. The post- 


1 The period covered by this article is from July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1945. 
*Executive Director, Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. 
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war factors are to some extent a part of current social wel- 
fare planning. 

It is estimated that approximately 500,000 Jews have 
entered the armed forces, while other large sections of the 
Jewish population have become involved in war production 
and in serving war needs. With a large increase in the labor 
force, and the doubling of the national income since 1940, 
conditions of unemployment have given way to conditions 
of labor shortage. Many of the partially handicapped and 
the aged have been absorbed into productive work; women 
have been drawn from their homes to the war plants; and 
children who would have continued their education have 
left school for industry. Income of practically all groups 
have been improved and the need for economic assistance 
has been greatly diminished. We have been living in a period 
of temporary economic security; aspects of social adjustment 
other than those arising from lack of income have determined 
the programs for social welfare. 

Winning the war has fostered a greater national unity, 
and divisive elements have become less overt, with some of 
them retreating to underground and indirect channels. At 
the same time, there is concern over the reappearance of 
reactionary forces in the post-war period. The holocaust of 
destruction of Jews and Jewish community life in the enemy 
and invaded countries, and the need for aid and rescue have 
become of paramount interest, serving to concentrate Jewish 
attention on overseas rather than on domestic problems. 
Many Americans have now recognized the barbarism of the 
Nazi treatment of Jews through eye-witness accounts of 
concentration camps and murder factories; and there has 
been a consequent increase in the generosity of response to 
programs of aid. 

With V-E Day and victory over the forces of Nazism 
and Fascism in Europe, anxiety concerning the survival of 
European Jewry and world-wide anti-Semitism is lessening; 

and there is a shift in emphasis from rescue to the possibil- 
‘ities for constructive aid and rehabilitation. At the same 
time, the lessening of tensions and preoccupation with over- 
seas needs have led to a resurgence of interest in the American 
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Jewish community, its outlook and its needs. A mood for 
planning constructive Jewish community programs for the 
post-war period is beginning to be evident. 


Population 


While accurate statistics are generally unavailable, there 
are indications that the Jewish population is not increasing. 
The war years have brought with them a sharp decline in 
immigration with few additional refugees arriving during 
1943 and 1944. Resumption of immigration under the pres- 
ent quota system awaits official action. Several local studies 
indicate a lower birth rate, smaller families, and a smaller 
percentage of younger people in the Jewish as compared 
with the general population. At the same time, increasing 
longevity and gradual aging is lifting the average age of 
the Jewish population. There has been a continued move- 
ment from rural areas and small towns to the larger urban 
centers, although probably somewhat less among Jews than 
others because so large a proportion of Jews were already 
urban residents. There has been some movement, however, 
to the war-production centers and to boom and health areas. 
California, Florida, and Arizona report recent sizable in- 
creases in Jewish population. There are indications that 
the Jewish population is fairly stationary or declining in 
many other sections. 


Economic and Social Trends 


Large increases in war employment have been accompanied 
by continuing declines in Jewish as in general relief loads. 
With compensation for unemployment at new low levels, 
governmental assistance is increasingly limited to broken 
families, the aged, the blind, the unemployable, and the 
disabled. The reduction of relief rolls in Jewish agencies is 
especially marked for the refugee group. With minor excep- 
tions, these immigrants of the 1930’s and early 1940’s are 
fully self-supporting and have become absorbed in the eco- 
nomic life of the country. An indication of this is seen in 
the diminishing scale of expenditures of the National Refugee 
Service from a high of over $3,000,000 in 1940 to approxi- 
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mately $1,100,000 in 1944. Local communities report even 
sharper declines in relief expenditures for refugees. Jewish 
vocational agencies report a further sharp drop in job appli-: 
cations, with less than 5,000 job applicants in any one month 
in 1944 in the active files of fifteen Jewish vocational services 
located in New York, Chicago, and other large centers of 
population, as compared with over 20,000 applicants in 1941. 
Child care agencies show a thirty per cent reduction in a 
five-year period in the number of children requiring substi- 
tute parental care, and institutions for children are becoming 
depopulated, further accelerating the trend from institu- 
tional to foster-home care. With enlarged utilization, hospi- 
tals under Jewish auspices report a considerable drop in 
the number of free or part pay patients, reflecting the condi- 
tions of full employment and increasing use of hospital group 
insurance plans. 

Housing in urban centers continues to be a key social 
problem. Child welfare agencies report a shortage in board- 
ing homes for children due to the general housing shortage 
plus the entrance of more women in industry. However, 
fewer Jewish children were reported to have left school for 
employment opportunities. No change was noted in the 
prevailingly low incidence of juvenile delinquency among 
Jewish youth in spite of a reported increase in the general 
population. The gradual aging of the Jewish population has 
increased the number of disabled aged and persons with 
chronic illnesses, and the larger cities are concerned with 
the need for more adequate facilities for their care. Case 
work agencies also report an accentuation of emotional and 
marital problems resulting from war anxieties and war-time 
separation of families. The number of transients declined 
considerably and in several instances transient shelters were 
closed or became inactive. Jewish free loan agencies reported 
the lowest volume of business in more than two decades. 

Increased national income, general employment plus war- 
time restrictions on consumption, and favorable tax exemp- 
tions were factors conducive to increased generosity in 
philanthropic contributions for war-time and continuing 
welfare needs. The American Red Cross reached higher 
goals in 1944 and 1945; the National War Fund, which in- 
cludes the United Service Organizations (USO) and overseas 
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relief, and local community and war chests continued to 
raise large sums. Twenty-two Jewish welfare funds were 
included in war chests, the same number as in previous 
years. Welfare funds and federations, which conduct inde- 
pendent campaigns, reported large gains in 1943 campaigns 
and even larger increases in 1944. Two hundred federations 
and welfare funds which reported their results raised approx- 
imately $43,000,000 in their 1944 campaigns, an increase of 
thirty-five per cent over 1943; and the twenty-two welfare 
funds in community war chests received approximately 
$5,200,000 from that source. Spring campaigns in 1945 
continue to show an upward trend. Cities also report in- 
creases in the number of givers, varying from fifteen to 
twenty-seven per cent of the total estimated Jewish popula- 
tion or close to eighty per cent of the estimated family units. 


Community Organization 


There has been a continued strengthening of local organ- 
izations for common Jewish purposes and activities. Federa- 
tions, welfare funds, and community councils have demon- 
strated their essential value in developing cooperation among 
the varied Jewish groups. The methods of central fund- 
raising have been adopted even in the smallest communities, 
and these central agencies show a capacity to plan and act 
collectively on common Jewish interests and problems which 
have little or no philanthropic aspects. In recognition of 
this trend, central organizations, first developed by some of 
the older sections of the Jewish population in a number 
of cities, are being reorganized to include representatives of 
the newer elements and have stimulated their interest and 
participation in general community service. 

Changing social and educational factors in American life 
plus the sharp reduction in new immigration are bringing 
about a greater homogeneity especially in the smaller com. 
munities, and the Jewish population is becoming predomi- 
nantly native-born in the adult as well as the youth groups. 
While cultural and religious differences remain, differences 
arising out of variations in national origin and economic 
classes are being constantly attenuated. In spite of the 
differences in views characterizing such local groups as the 
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chapters or members of the American Council for Judaism, 
the American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, and Zionist groups, these differences have not weak- 
ened the ability of many cities to continue central fund- 
raising, central planning of local services, and common 
programs for improving Gentile-Jewish relations in the 
American population on a basis of community-wide cooper- 
ation. 

The interest in serving the Jewish community and the 
need for developing programs and agencies geared to cur- 
rent conditions stimulated the raising of capital funds in 
large and intermediate-sized cities. Many communities have 
conducted such campaigns within the last two years or are 
planning them this year. They are intended primarily to. 
furnish, improve, and extend adequate medical and health 
services; provide for the care of the aged and the chronically 
ill; and establish centers for the development of Jewish 
education, culture, and recreation. In some of the more 
advanced communities, case-work services formerly limited 
to marginal groups are being made available to the whole 
Jewish population. One aspect of this development was the. 
beginning of a fee service for economically self-maintaining 
families by agencies such as the New York Jewish Social 
Service Association, which formerly dealt principally with 
the economically dependent group. 

Considerable interest has been shown in the gearing of 
community services to meet the needs of the returning vet- 
erans. While the number who have returned from active 
service is still limited, it is anticipated that needs will increase 
with demobilization. Jewish agencies are participating in 
general veterans information and service centers which have 
been established in many cities in order to direct the veteran 
to the agencies competent to serve him. Services to supple- 
ment governmental and other general provisions available 
to the veteran have been recognized as a responsibility of 
the Jewish community. Communities are looking forward 
to the returning veterans’ participation in Jewish community 
_ life with the recognition that it is this oie which will have 

an important influence on the direction of Jewish affairs in 
the decades ahead. 


During the preceding decade, growing anti-Semitism has 
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focused attention on the need for conscious planning for 
the improvement of group relationships. An increasing num- 
ber of cities have developed local public relations services 
representing a cooperative effort on the part of the resident 
Jewish population. 


National Organization 


Developments in community organization on the national 
level do not reflect so favorable a situation. Continuing 
differences in views and objectives in religious life, on ques- 
tions of Jewish group adjustment, and on the political status 
of Jews here and abroad have not been conducive to increased 
cooperation among national and overseas agencies and 
causes. In addition, new groups representing segments of 
the Jewish population have been promoting campaigns for 
overseas relief, which duplicate the work of long-established 
overseas service agencies. There are similar manifestations 
in the promotion of competing programs for assistance to 
Palestine and in the political Zionist movements. In spite 
of consistent and repeated efforts and considerable urging 
and pressure on the part of local communities, the United 
Jewish Appeal which campaigns for funds for the Joint 
Distribution Committee, the United Palestine Appeal, and 
the National Refugee Service, was not reconstituted until 
June 1945. The action to reconstitute was finally taken at 
the request of the President’s War Relief Control Board, 
which was established as a war-time agency in 1942 to con- 
trol American fund-raising in all fields dealing with problems 
created or intensified by the war 

New divisions of interest rather than combinations or 
mergers have been the story of national agency organization 
within the two-year period under review. Strongly held 
divergent views on the future political status of Palestine 
prevented complete unity within the American Jewish Con- 
ference organized in 1943 for the purpose of formulating a 
unified Jewish program on overseas political questions. There 
was, however, general agreement on other phases of the 
overseas political and welfare programs. The insistence of 
the Zionist majority on the adoption of the maximal Zionist 
platform of the Biltmore Declaration resulted in the with- 
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drawal of the American Jewish Committee. While also 
objecting to this platform, the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations voted to remain affiliated with the Conference. 
Later, the Jewish Labor Committee seceded because of the 
admission to the Conference of the Jewish People’s Fraternal 
Order, which the Labor Committee charged was Communist- 
dominated. Alleged inequities in the methods prescribed by 
the organizers of the Conference for the participation of 
certain local organizations in the election of delegates have 
also alienated the interest and support of some local groups. 
(The activities of the American Jewish Conference are dealt 
with more fully in other places in this review.) In spite of 
these national divisions and the resulting controversies 
among partisan groups, local welfare funds continue to show 
growth and gains in the amounts raised for national and 
overseas programs. 

Inability to develop cooperation is more marked for over- 
seas problems and interests than for purely domestic affairs. 
After several years of effort, a new form of coordination of 
programs among the leading national agencies dealing with 
the problems of anti-Semitism was initiated at the 1944 
Assembly of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare 
Funds. While this plan did not involve a thoroughgoing 
consolidation of programs, it afforded an opportunity for 
consultation and planning among the national agencies and 
local community relations programs. The membership of 
the National Community Relations Advisory Council in- 
cludes: American Jewish Committee, American Jewish Con- 
gress, Jewish Labor Committee, Anti-Defamation League, 
Jewish War Veterans, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, and eighteen local agencies carrying on substantial 
programs in this field. 

Efforts to counteract discrimination in employment were 
carried on cooperatively during this period by the Coordi- 
nating Committee of Jewish Organizations Dealing with 
Employment Discrimination in War Activities, a project for 
national and local cooperation sponsored by the Jewish 
Occupational Council. This effort resulted in securing sup- 
port from all major Jewish agencies for the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission established as a federal war-time 
measure. There was general agreement that the FEPC 
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should become a permanent function of the government in 
the post-war period. There has been similar agreement and 
support of the Ives-Quinn Bill enacted into law by the New 
York State Legislature, which outlaws discrimination in 
employment on account of race, color, or creed. The Co- 
ordinating Committee has recently been absorbed as a reg- 
ular function of the National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

Continuing gains in developing standards and in helping 
local communities with their various problems of organiza- 
tion and service were demonstrated through the further 
growth and development of national service organizations, 
such as the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
the Jewish Welfare Board, the Jewish Occupational Council, 
and the American Association for Jewish Education. The 
JWB continued its large-scale national program of service 
‘to Jewish veterans directly and through the United Service 
Organizations, in addition to its regular program of service 
to its cultural-recreational member agencies. Through its 
Bureau of War Records, it made progress in compiling the 
record of Jewish contribution to the war effort. 

While little progress was made in the coordination of 
national agencies and causes, efforts to reconcile the differ- 
ences continue. Continuing experiences in the local commu- 
nities are indicative of potentially greater areas for coopera- 
tion of national agencies and groups. 

Records of philanthropic funds raised by the various 
Jewish causes (with some important omissions) indicate that 
approximately $10,700,000 was spent in Palestine in 1943 
and $17,500,000 in 1944 by the UPA, National Labor Com- 
mittee, American Fund for Palestinian Institutions, and 
other agencies. The corresponding figures for other overseas 
countries are $12,000,000 in 1943 and $20,000,000 for 1944 
expended or appropriated mainly by the JDC, HIAS, ORT - 
and the Vaad Hatzala. National Jewish agencies, whose 
major interest is the problem of anti-Semitism, such as the 
American Jewish Committee, American Jewish Congress, 
the B’nai B’rith, Anti-Defamation League, etc. spent $2,200,- 
000 in 1943 and $3,400,000 in 1944. Expenditures for health, 
cultural, and religious services by national agencies totaled 


$4,300,000 in 1943 and $6,200,000 in 1944. Philanthropic 
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contributions made to federations and affiliated local agencies 
for local welfare and health.services exclusive of capital 
funds raised may be estimated at approximately $16,000,000 
in 1943 and $19,500,000 in 1944. 


With the raising’ of such large sums has come recog- 
nition of a greater and more directly enlarged responsibility 
in allocating and expending them. The past two years have 
seen substantial improvement in budgeting procedures in 
a number of cities; but there exists an increasing awareness 
of limitations still to be overcome. A proposal for a national 
advisory procedure for budgeting national and overseas agen- 
cies has been debated for a number of years, and further 
consideration is being given this year to the proposal by 
the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. The 
delay in reconstituting the 1945 United Jewish Appeal stim- 
ulated the organization of a Provisional Committee for Inter- 
Welfare Fund Cooperation among the large city Jewish 
welfare funds, with a view to undertaking studies and de- 
veloping a more effective basis for local interest and support 
of national and overseas causes. 


Jews in the Armed Forces 
By Lovis Krarr* 


Tue defeat of Nazi Germany climaxed the intensive drive 
of the United Nations armies in Europe. The increase in 
the number of casualties among men and women of Jewish 
faith is striking evidence of the heroic contribution that 
our people have made to victory in World War II. The 
Bureau of War Records of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board estimates that, as of March 1, 1945, there were over 
35,000 casualties among men and women of Jewish faith 
in the armed forces of the United States. 

This contribution, however, cannot be measured in num- 
bers alone. The nature of the deeds must also be taken 


*Executive Director, National Jewish Welfare Board. 
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into account. In reviewing the events of the year, we recall 
that the first American nurse to be killed in Europe was 
Lt. Frances Y. Slanger, a young Jewish girl from Boston, 
Mass. We remember that Major General Maurice Rose, 
son of a Denver rabbi, after spearhedding the attack that 
captured Cologne and drove across the Rhine, was struck 
down by a Nazi bullet when complete victory was near at 
hand. In that same division, the commander of the armored 
infantry that rode the tanks into combat was Major Harold 
Cohen. The Congressional Medal of Honor, the highest 
military tribute, was awarded posthumously to Lt. Raymond 
Zussman of Detroit for leading his tank detachment in a 
foray that resulted in the capture of eighty-six Germans. 

Although this was the year of German defeat, the con- 
flict still rages in the Pacific with ever-increasing fury. In 
the cemeteries of Iwo Jima and Okinawa, stars of David 
are intermingled with the crosses, and the headlines often 
report the deeds of Jewish heroes. 

The files of the Bureau of War Records contain the records 
of more than 8,200 Jewish men in uniform who have died 
in service or who have received awards for valor. This 
figure is of necessity incomplete because of the inevitable 
backlog arising from wartime conditions. As of December 
31, 1944, 6,712 Jewish men and women were recipients of 
awards, honors, and distinctions, involving a total number 
of 10,689 awards. Several men have to their credit ten or 
more awards, while the top man, Captain Edwin Radin, 
holds twenty-seven awards. The Distinguished Service Cross 
has been earned by more than forty men of Jewish faith. 

These are the facts which illuminate the record of more 
than 500,000 Jewish men and women in the armed forces 
on every battle front. Infantrymen like Pfc. Stanley Silver- 
man, who practically singlehanded, threw back a Nazi coun- 
terattack; artillerymen like Richard Ferris, who, severely 
wounded, manned his gun on the Salerno beachhead until 
he was killed; doctors like Major Morris Kaplan of Denver, 
who struggled through a thousand miles of jungle to rescue 
a lieutenant stricken with infantile paralysis; Air Force men 
like Lt. Wilfrid Holsberg, who navigated his plane back to. 
its base with both legs torn off by a shell; merchant seamen 
like Captain Robert Levy, who, at the age of 22, is the 
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youngest skipper ever to command a ship; Rangers like 
Martin Painken, wounded six times while a member of the 
most intrepid group in the service; and chaplains like Rabbi 
Irving Tepper, who was killed trying to rescue two men 
from a bombed house—all these and many more like them 
came forward and carried on for America, for world peace, 
and security. 

When the call came for men to minister to the religious 
needs of our men in the armed forces, the rabbis of America 
volunteered in great numbers. There are 276 rabbis serving 
as chaplains in the army, navy and marine corps at the 
present time, representing one-fourth of the total English- 
speaking American rabbinate. One hundred and sixty of 
them are overseas. Two hundred and thirty-four serve in 
the Army, forty one in the Navy including the Marine 
Corps, and one in the Maritime Service. 

Six of them have died in the service of their country. One, 
Chaplain Alexander D. Goode, was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Cross posthumously. Working in coopera- 
tion with the National Jewish Welfare Board, they have 
traveled by jeep, boat, and plane to meet the religious needs 
of Jewish men and women. The tasks they perform— 
counseling, guiding, ministering to the wounded, holding 
religious exercises—are essential for morale. The men on 
the Anzio beachhead will never forget Chaplain Morris | 
Kertzer traveling up and down the beachhead continuously 
under fire to hold Passover services so close to the enemy 
that at one point the services had to be whispered. Both 
Jew and non-Jew alike will long remember the memorable 
picture of Chaplain Sidney Lefkowitz and his men at services 
in the dragons’ teeth of the Siegfried Line, Chaplain Poliakoff 
praying on Purim in the captured castle once inhabited by 
Goebbels, and the pathetic picture of Chaplain Robert Mar- 
cus being welcomed by the freed Jews of Buchenwald. 

It was for the purpose of surveying the needs of the men 
and chaplains that Rabbis Barnett B. Brickner and Philip 
S. Bernstein, on two separate occasions—in both instances 
accompanied by Chaplain Aryeh Lev of the Chief of Chap- 
lains Ofice—went overseas on world-wide tours of inspection. 
Besides establishing a link between the soldiers and home, 
the results of these tours have been to secure the assignment 
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of more chaplains where they were needed and to speed up 
the sending of necessary supplies. 

The work in Europe and in the Pacific has been materially 
strengthened by the presence of professional staff members 
of the JWB. John Sills in England; Rabbi Isaac Toubin 
in France; Leo Jacobs in Italy; Maurice Schneirov in Aus- 
tralia; a staff in Hawaii; and Morton Netzorg, recently 
liberated from the Japanese prison camp, Santo Tomas, 
in the Philippines, are laboring hard and long to organize 
community activities and other services for our men. 
Overseas supply depots have been established to pro- 
vide for the Pacific Islands and other theaters of war, sup- 
plementing existing supply services in operation for some 
time. The gigantic task of meeting the needs of hundreds 
of thousands of men scattered all over the globe is being 
performed by drawing on all the resources that have been 
developed during the past four years. 

The year 1944-45 has emphasized three important prob- 
lems in service to the armed forces. The severity of ever- 
increasing casualties, the need for caring for discharged 
veterans, and the current redeployment of the armed forces 
have all been challenges to the resources of the JWB. As 
a result, personnel and volunteer committees have been 
added to meet the needs of Army and Navy general hospitals 
and convalescent centers. Over three hundred such estab- 
lishments are serviced by JWB workers, chaplains, commit- 
tee members, and representatives of the Women’s Division 
throughout the country. 

Many veterans have been honorably discharged from the 
armed forces. Numbers are not available, but the requests 
for aid that come to the JWB in securing government ben- 
efits and for assistance in other problems of adjustment are 
indicative of the growing complexity of the problem. A 
scheme of organization and a program, utilizing the full 
resources of the Jewish community, have been developed. 
All veterans’ hospitals are visited regularly by rabbis and 
other JWB workers who conduct religious services and pro- 
vide for the personal needs of the men. JWB provides 
regional professional workers, specially trained to deal with 
claims for government benefits, at eight regional offices of 
the Veterans Administration and three local offices where 
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these full-time workers also represent the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States. The local Jewish Welfare organi- 
zations have been aided by the JWB field staff to form local 
Veterans Service Committees to provide for the needs of fam- 
ilies, job placement, and counseling. Such committees have 
been established in seventy-one of the principal cities in 1944. 
In each case they are available for cooperation with the 
over-all non-sectarian or public Veterans Service Center in 
the community. Nationally, the JWB operates under an 
agreement with the Jewish War Veterans on the handling 
of claims. It is also a member of the National Committee 
on Service to Veterans, formed in 1944 to stimulate provi- 
sion of local community services and comprising the leading 
national welfare organizations in the country. Thus in all 
phases of the program: national, regional, and local, the 
basic arrangements for service and cooperation have been 
established during the past year, as parts of a coordinated 
plan designed to provide maximum aid to Jewish war vet- 
erans. 

At the present time, several million men are being re- 
deployed for the fighting in the Pacific or listed for discharge. 
All of the dischargees and. many of those being redeployed 
will pass through camps in the United States. The many 
personal problems of these men are being considered by the 
250 JWB workers attached to 213 USO clubs in the United 
States, or working in mobile units and as “‘area workers.” 
Among the USO clubs which the JWB operates are 94 in 
which it cooperates with other USO agencies, and 109 oper- 
ated solely by the JWB. 

In addition, there are a number of clubs under the man- 
agement of local JWB Army and Navy Committees serving, 
asin the USO, men and women of all faiths and adding to 
the total volume of hospitality offered to the armed forces. 
The 684 local JWB Army and Navy Committees continue 
to give time, service, and funds in their extensive program 
of volunteer work of the JWB in this country, South America, 
the West Indies, Alaska, and Hawaii. The coordination of 
professional and lay activities will go far toward solving 
the problems of redeployment and discharge. 

The United Nations now stand on the threshold of the 
second and final victory, V-J Day. We are proud of the 
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services the Jews of America have rendered and know that 
when the final account is written, additional chapters will 
be added to the annals of our heroes. We who serve those 
who fight know that, like them, we must continue to work 
with unremitting effort to secure final victory. 


Anti-Jewish Manifestations 
By Ei.en H. Posner* 


Durinc the period under review, a disruptive minority 
of the American people continued their anti-Semitic mani- 
festations unabated. These “nationalist” activities, among 
which anti-Semitism was an important weapon, were accel- 
erated as a result of the failure of the Federal sedition trial 
and as Allied victory in all war theaters grew imminent. In 
February 1945, Elmo Roper, expert on testing public senti- 
ment, reported that on the basis of a national public opinion 
poll, fourteen percent of the American people queried replied 
“the Jews,” in answer to a question as to which group in the 
United States might harm the nation if it were not curbed. 

In the political field, one of the bitterest Presidential 
campaigns in the recent history of the United States was 
waged prior to November 1944. Sidney Hillman, Chairman 
of the CIO Political Action Committee and of Jewish origin, 
became the target of virulent anti-Semitism in the campaign. 
Reference to Mr. Hillman as the “Russian-born Mr. Hill- 
man,” was often followed by a-detailed account of his 
“foreign” antecedents. The “alien” refrain was eagerly 
picked up by the anti-Semitic press in which attacks on an 
individual Jew were broadened to include all Jews. In spite 
of the fact that these bigoted attacks were repudiated by the 
two major political parties, local subordinates in some sec- 
tions of the country continued to slander the Jews. 

Defeated in the Congressional elections or the party prim- 
aries, were some well-known anti-Semites and other candi- 
dates who fraternized with bigoted elements, although the 


*Member of research staff, American Jewish Committee. 
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extent to which their anti-Semitism contributed to their 
defeat is not clear. These included Representatives Stephen 
A. Day (R., Ill.), who had negotiated with the pro-Nazi 
publishing firm of Flanders Hall, Inc. to publish a book he 
had written; William P. Lambertson (R., Kan.), whose theme 
in Congress was that the Jews were responsible for our entry 
into the war; Fred E. Busbey (R., IIl.), who periodically 
reprinted in the Congressional Record a biography of Hillman 
emphasizing his “rabbinical”? education; and Senator Rufus 
C. Holman (R., Ore.), an outspoken and unequivocal anti- 
Semite and former member of the Ku Klux Klan. Senator 
Robert R. Reynolds (D., N. C.), well-known for his anti- 
alien sentiments and his association with Gerald L. K. 
Smith, announced his own retirement before the election 
campaign began. 

In Alabama, James Simpson, who tried to unseat Senator 
Lister. Hill, was defeated in the Democratic primaries after 
a bigoted campaign; in Florida, J. Ollie Edwards, who ran 
against Senator Claude Pepper, met with the same fate. 
Former Congressman Lewis Thill of Wisconsin, who is best 
remembered for his insertion of Nazi propaganda in the 
Congressional Record, failed to gain re-election. Running on 
an overtly anti-Semitic ticket for representative from II- 
linois, Charles J. Anderson, Jr., succeeded in obtaining the 
Republican nomination. Later repudiated by the Repub- 
lican party, he was decisively beaten in the election. Carl 
H. Mote, rabid anti-Semite and collaborator of Gerald L. 
K. Smith, was defeated in his attempt to gain the Republican 
nomination for United States Senator from Indiana. The 
same fate befell O. O. Owens, distributor of a viciously anti- 
Semitic campaign publication called the 4nti-New Deal Bible, 
who sought the Republican nomination for Senator from 
Oklahoma. Gerald L. K. Smith, presidential candidate of 
his America First Party, received a very negligible vote: 
only 1,530 in Michigan and 265 in Texas — a sharp decline 
from 1942 when he polled 130,000 votes as candidate for 
United States Senator from Michigan. In most cases, he 
ran behind the other candidates on the America First ticket, 
none of whom received an appreciable vote. 

The same pattern of repudiation of anti-Semites was true 
of state elections. Former Congressman Jacob Thorkelson, 
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who in his day was an arch Jew-baiter in Congress, failed 
in his attempt to obtain the nomination for Governor of 
Montana. Ex-Representative Martin L. Sweeney, spokes- 
man for Father Charles E. Coughlin, lost the mayoralty of 
Cleveland, Ohio. However, Representative Clare E. Hoff- 
man (R., Mich.) and John E. Rankin (D., Miss.) were re- 
elected to Congress. 

In connection with the 1944 campaign, the House Special 
Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures in the 
course of its investigation secured the indictment by a 
Federal grand jury in December 1944, of Joseph P. Kamp 
for refusing to furnish the Committee with the expendi- 
tures and names of the officers of the Constitutional 
Educational “League, New Haven, Connecticut. Kamp, 
a prolific pamphleteer, is never openly anti-Semitic but 
employs innuendo to achieve the desired effect. His 
pamphlets are sold at meetings of un-American bigots and 
distributed by some of the defendants in the Federal sedition 
trial. Also investigated by the House Committee was the 
American Democratic National Committee. Launched early 
in 1944 as an anti-Roosevelt movement, this organization 
played a major role in opposing a fourth term for President 
Roosevelt. William J. Goodwin, a prominent Coughlinite, 
was treasurer while the former financial advisor of Father 
Coughlin, Robert M. Harriss, was a contributor. 

Another highlight in the year under review was the pro- 
gress of the Federal sedition trial in which twenty-eight men 
and two women were charged “with conspiracy to aid in 
establishment of a National Socialist form of government in 
the United States.” The Government’s indictment charged 
that anti-Semitism was one of the devices employed by the 
defendants in furtherance of the alleged conspiracy. Lasting 
eight months, the proceedings were declared a mistrial on 
December 7, 1944, a week after the death of Edward Ci 
Eicher, the presiding judge. During the course of the trial, 
the Judge denied about five hundred motions for a mistrial or 
a directed verdict. The Government’s testimony ran to 
three million words, and seven defense lawyers were fined 
over one thousand dollars for contempt. Much of the delay 
in the proceedings was caused by the alleged seditionists 
who employed every tactic to convert the proceedings into 
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a trial of the Jews rather than of themselves. Attorney 
General Francis Biddle announced a new trial of the case at 
a future date. 

Many of the defendants, after the mistrial, renewed their 
old activities. Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling resumed publication 
of her Patriotic Research Bureau letter and slandered Jews 
at “nationalist” gatherings called by the America First 
Party and other bigoted groups. Garland Alderman, E. J. 
Parker Sage and William R. Lyman, Jr. were welcomed back 
to Detroit by a party arranged by Homer G. Maertz, self- 
styled liaison man among all “nationalists” and anti-Semites 
in the country, and attended largely by members of their 
National Workers League. Lyman reverted to distributing 
anti-Semitic tracts and traveled from one “nationalist” 
center to another. Gerald B. Winrod conducted a tour of 
churches in the East. Joseph E. McWilliams became a 
representative of former Senator Robert R. Reynold’s 
American Nationalist Party. 

A major attempt at consolidating the reactionary and 
bigoted forces was begun in 1944 by former Senator Robert 
R. Reynolds. Realizing that he did not have a chance to be 
re-elected to the Senate in 1944 because of his isolationism 
and outspoken approval of Hitler, Reynolds voluntarily 
retired from office and devoted himself instead to the estab- 
lishment of a third party, the American Nationalist Party, 
the formation of which was announced in January 1945. 

Reynolds has asserted that his party is already organized 
in all the forty-eight states, and that it will enter candidates 
in the election of 1946 with the aim of becoming a major 
political factor in the Presidential election of 1948. His 
promoters, who receive a substantial commission from the 
money they solicit, work quietly and unobtrusively. While 
on the surface the new party is not anti-Semitic, one needs 
only to examine the caliber of its promoters, the record of 
its adherents and the anti-alien, anti-immigration statements 
by Reynolds himself to be convinced of its real nature. 
Organized on the basis of secret units or cells of ten mem- 
bers, it is reminiscent of the Nazi party in its infancy. Its 
official organ is the National Record, Washington, D.C., a 
monthly publication, which Reynolds has been publishing 
for a number of years. 
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The American Nationalist Party is trying to bring together 
all local ‘‘nationalist’” organs and individuals for concerted 
political action. Isolationist daily newspapers as well as 
very rabid anti-Semitic sheets have lavished praise and 
publicity on the American Nationalist Party. The more 
respectable press speaks merely of the need of a third political 
party, which will put America’s “interests’’ first, while the 
subversive papers outspokenly laud Reynold’s party and 
express great confidence in its leadership. Women’s Voice, 
the monthly periodical of We, the Mothers Mobilize for 
America, the largest and most vocal “mothers” organization 
in the United States, announced its support of Reynolds’ 
“new grand American party” and suggested in its January 
25, 1945 issue that the party have a “dominant women’s 
group” which We, the Mothers were ready to organize. 

Reynolds has achieved some success in affiliating organiza- 
tions and individuals to his group, but many “nationalist” 
leaders are holding back. They are not yet willing to join 
a national party unless they are guaranteed positions of 
importance therein. For the time being, therefore, they are 
merely lending moral support and encouragement to, 
Reynolds. 

Gerald L. K. Smith is regarded as a co-leader of the ne 
Reynolds movement. Carl H. Mote, one of Smith’s lieuten- 
ants, has also indicated his adherence to the American Na- 
tionalist Party. Mote, editor of a monthly periodical, 
America Preferred, Indianapolis, Indiana, is a rabid anti- 
Semite. The head of a utility company in Indianapolis, Mote 
was recently made president of a mid-western farm organiza- 
tion called The National Farmers Guild. Through his pub- 
lication and the Farmers Guild News he is spreading anti- 
Semitic and “nationalist”’ propaganda. 

Rabble-rouser and anti-Semite, editor and publisher of a 
hate-inciting periodical The Cross and the Flag, Detroit, 
Michigan, Gerald L. K. Smith sustained a considerable loss 
in prestige and following during the last half of 1944, espe- 
cially after his wretched showing in the 1944 elections. Unde- 
terred, however, he turned from a policy of quasi-respectabil- 
ity to one, to quote his own words, of attracting “people who 
have been smeared, persecuted, convicted, indicted and had 
run-ins with the law.”” On August 30, 1944, Smith’s America 
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First Party held a convention in Chicago. It was at this 
meeting, over which Carl H. Mote presided, that Homer 
Gustav Maertz, who has a criminal record, sponsored a 
resolution calling for the deportation of Jews “‘if they do not 
leave America voluntarily within five years,” and proposing 
the sterilization of ‘‘all those who stay.” 

Smith also sought to establish himself in more lucrative 
fields and made efforts to attract veterans of World War II. 
To that end, he set up the Nationalist Veterans of World 
War II under the leadershif of George R. Vose, his candidate 
for lieutenant-governor of Michigan. A veteran of this war, 
Vose had been convicted by a court-martial in the spring of 
1943 of selling government-issued army clothes and enlisted 
men’s passes. 

Another new organization, set up by Smith early in 1945, 
was the National Emergency Committee, “a coalition and 
mobilization of Nationalists for the preservation of American 
Sovereignty.” The advisory board of the Committee in- 
cluded many anti-Semitic leaders such as: Carl H. Mote; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling; Mrs. David Stanley, head of the 
United Mothers of America, in Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Cath- 
erine V. Brown, president of the Blue Star Mothers of 
Philadelphia; Joseph Stoffel, head of the Economic League, 
successor to the Buffalo, New York, unit of the National 
Union for Social Justice; and Charles Madden, veteran 

Coughlinite of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Smith also established a Nationalist News Service, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., whose purpose is to 
supply any publication with his brand of “nationalist” news. 
Many of the subversive papers became “members” of the 
Service. 

Smith toured the west on his way to San Francisco, for 
the purpose of sniping at the United Nations Conference 
held in that city. Although he received very little publicity, 
and was not able to hold any meetings there, he was given 
a warm reception by Ham ‘n’ Eggers, “British Israelites,” 
and similar groups in Los Angeles. Others present in 
San Francisco, with the aim of obstructing the work of the 
Conference, were Homer Maertz, Mrs. Lyrl C. Van Hyning, 
and Adele Cox of We, the Mothers Mobilize for America, 
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and Mrs. Beatrice Knowles, leader of the American Mothers. 
They made little headway, however, in their efforts. 


The “mothers” groups, like those mentioned above, 
are still purveying hate and disunity: they demand an 
~ “Immediate negotiated peace,” foment whispering cam- 
paigns, and distribute anti-Semitic leaflets to mothers who 
have lost sons in the war. They hold frequent meetings and 
attend gatherings of other subversive groups. We, the 
Mothers, with headquarters in Chicago, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Van Hyning, exerts the most influence. It supported 
Charles J. Anderson, Jr. for Congress in 1944, and favored 
Smith for President. Early in 1945, before the end of the 
Furopean war, this group flooded Congress with letters 
demanding the immediate return of our armed forces. The 
printed organ of We, the Mothers is the Women’s Voice, 
which claims a circulation of 20,000. 


Mrs. Blanche Winters, another active “mother,” is ex- 
ploiting, along with Gerald L. K. Smith and Herbert L. 
Smith of Philadelphia, the fears and discontents of American 
foreign-language groups who are dissatisfied with events in 
their European country of origin. She has turned her large 
house in Detroit into a meeting place for Slavs, who formerly 
enjoyed an official or semi-official standing in their native 
lands. Also in attendance have been American “national- 
ists,” among them Mrs. Agnes Waters, noisy ‘mothers’ ” 
lobbyist in Washington, D. C.; and Kenneth Weber, head of 
the United Sons of America, an offshoot of the Ku Klux Klan 
in Detroit. 


In Philadelphia, the Blue Star Mothers have been meeting 
under the name of the Current Events Club, presided over 
by Mrs. Catherine Brown, formerly head of the Crusading 
Mothers of America. The Blue Star Mothers have distrib- 
uted scurrilous anti-Semitic leaflets. Addressed to “Christian 
mothers,” one leaflet charged that the Jews started this war 
as their “holy war.’ Casualty lists were reprinted to show 
the recipient “‘the price you are paying for the Jew Revenge.”’ 
Mrs. Beatrice Knowles, chairman of the American Mothers 
in Detroit, is head of the “textbook committee” of Carl 
Mote’s National Farmers Guild. 


The main center of the professional merchants of hate 
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continues to be Chicago. Home of We, the Mothers and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling, and host to Homer Maertz, Gerald 
L. K. Smith, Joseph E. McWilliams, and others of their ilk, 
Chicago has many other noisy anti-Semitic and disruptive 
groups, such as the Constitutional Americans, led by George 
Foster, and the Citizens U. S. A. Committee, led by William 
J. Grace and Earl Southard. Another Chicago organization 
is the Gentile Cooperative Association which was organized 
late in 1943 by Eugene R. Flitcraft. A “Gentile educational 
movement,” its avowed purpose is to institute a national 
boycott of Jewish merchants. It plans a “Gentile Business 
Directory” for every state in the Union. By order of the 
Superior Court of Illinois in January 1945, the corporate 
charter of the Association was revoked, on the ground that 
its purposes were “‘subversive and directed against racial 
and religious groups or faiths....” The Association is 
continuing its activities as an unincorporated group pending 
its appeal to the Illinois Supreme Court. It promises veterans 
help in establishing “Gentile” businesses. It publishes a 
monthly paper entitled Gentile News which is using Gerald 
L. K. Smith’s Nationalist News Service. 

Besides the Gentile Cooperative Association, Flitcratt 
has set up the American Christian Civil Liberties Institute, 
one of whose leaders is “Bishop” D. Scott Swain. Swain, 
who came into prominence with his defense of Flitcraft, 
said in January 1945: “....too many people forget that 
anti-Semitism is not a legal crime.’ Investigation revealed 
that he was not an ordained bishop and had been convicted 
of embezzlement. 

The Reverend Arthur W. Terminiello formed a new 
organization to promote bigotry, the Union of Christian 
Crusaders. This Alabama priest frankly stated that his 
movement seeks to enroll the “lunatic fringe.” He main- 
tains frequent communication with Elizabeth Dilling and 
other agitators. In emulation of Father Coughlin, Father 
Terminiello published a periodical, Rural Justice, until the 
intervention of his bishop caused the suspension of the 
publication in 1943. Through his radio broadcasts and the 
subversive press, however, his speeches are given wide 
coverage. The Union of Christian Crusaders has an isola- 
tionist, nationalist platform, agitates for a negotiated peace 
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and praises such like-minded men as Father Coughlin and 
Charles Lindbergh. , 

The Ku Klux Klan has been reorganizing and springing 
up under the cloak of patriotic names in some parts of the 
country. Not abating its anti-Semitism and _anti-Cathol- 
icism, the re-activized Klan is primarily poised to fight 
organized labor. Its program calls for the formation of a 
national labor organization and independent labor locals 
along the lines of company unions. Kenneth Weber, the 
leader of the United Sons of America in Detroit, a Klan- 
inspired group which meets regularly, is reported to be the 
actual organizer of this scheme. Weber is already head of 
one of these “unions,” the Motor Rebuilders Association of 
America. Court Asher, a former Klan member, and editor 
of the scurrilous weekly X-Ray, Muncie, Indiana, is busily 
mobilizing Klan elements. 

An attempt to unite all monetary reform groups led to 
the calling of an Eastern Monetary Congress, held in Buffalo, 
New York, on April 6-8, 1945. Present were Joseph H. 
Stoffel, Carl H. Mote, and Mr, and Mrs. Gerald L. K. Smith. 
Praise of Father Coughlin by one of the speakers drew 
prolonged applause. 

In Chicago, in September 1944, the Christian Action Party, 
an extremely secretive organization, was organized by Law- 
rence Daly, who has a criminal record. Its literature was 
anti-Semitic and demanded a negotiated peace with Ger- 
many. Its membership application contained this state- 
ment: “...it is possible also that in the pursuance of your 
activities you might even lose your life.” 

Large quantities of viciously anti-Semitic literature em- 
anated from the Hoosier Press in Hammond, Indiana. The 
name of Earl Southard, secretary of the anti-Semitic Citizens 
U.S. A. Committee, was submitted as reference to the post 
office authorities for the post office box. An Illinois Senate 
investigative committee, set up specifically to investigate 
the sources of anonymous circulars, letters, and pamphlets 
containing statements calculated to create hatred of racial 
and religious groups, sent to the Illinois legislators, revealed 
in May 1945 that the owner and editor of The Hoosier Press 
was Ainsley Horney of Chicago, a prolific distributor of the 
most vicious type of hate-literature. Present at the hearings . 
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of the Committee were members of the “mothers” organiza- 
tions and Lawrence Daly, founder of the Christian Action 
Party. Contempt proceedings for failure to provide the 
Committee with his books, records and a list of financial 
contributors were instituted against Hérney. 

In addition to the publications already named whose prop- 
aganda is disseminating hate, fear, distrust, and disunity, 
there are many others being published throughout the 
country. Some have appeared for years and are well-known; 
others are relatively new. The list includes: William Kull- 
gren’s America Speaks, Atascadero, California; C. Leon de 
Aryan’s The Broom, San Diego, California; the official 
organ of the United Irish Societies of San Francisco, The 
Leader, San Francisco, California; the Reverend Robert F. 
Shuler’s Methodist Challenge, Los Angeles, California; A. 
Hoeppel’s National Defense, Arcadia, California; the Rev- 
erend Harvey H. Springer’s Western Voice, Englewood, 
Colorado; the Reverend William D. Herrstrom’s Bible News 
Flashes, Minneapolis, Minnesota; the Reverend W. B. 
Riley’s The Northwestern Pilot, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
F. H. Sattler’s The Malist, Meriden, Connecticut; and Guy C. 
Stephens’ The Individualist, Danville, Virginia. 

On the floor of Congress, Representative John E. Rankin 
(D., Miss.) has become the leading Jew-baiter. The long 
debates on the Fair Employment Practices Committee have 
prompted him to refer on several occasions to the danger 
to “white Gentiles.”’ Other Congressmen who have added 
their voices to Rankin’s include Representative Clare E. 
Hoffman, who has spoken at a meeting of the Citizens 
U.S. A. Committee, and Representative Don R. McGehee 
(D., Miss.), who, on the floor of the House on February 19, 
1945, demanded the impeachment of Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter who, he alleged ‘‘connived with others of 
his faith and belief behind closed doors” to control the 
United States and ‘“‘probably the world.” 

The injection of a numerus clausus, in the period under 
review, in the dental and clinical psychology fields raised a 
storm of public protest. Dr. Harlan H. Horner, secretary 
of the Council on Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association, submitted two confidential reports recommend- 
ing a ‘‘quota” system in American dental schools which 
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would restrict the number of Jewish students. Because of 
the authority of the Council on Dental Education to grade 
dental schools and place them on nationally recognized 
approved or disapproved lists, its recommendations were 
very important. 

One report was submitted in Washington to the Commit- 
tee on Education of the House of Representatives. Accord- 
ing to it, about 24 per cent of the dental students in the 
United States came from the metropolitan area of New York 
City and belonged principally to “one racial group.” The 
report recommended that a determined effort be made, 
supported by Federal Government subsidies, to counteract 
on a national scale “the trend toward marked racial and 
geographical imbalance.”’ Public indignation was aroused 
when the report came to light through its publication in the 
December 1944 issue of the Fournal of Dental Education. 

Soon after, Justice Meier Steinbrink, speaking for the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, revealed that 
Dr. Horner had submitted to Columbia, New York, and 
other universities a similar survey recommending the reduc- 
tion of the “racial imbalance” in their dental schools. 

The officials of the American Dental Association stated 
in answer to widespread public protests that Dr. Horner’s 
views did not represent the attitude of the Association, and 
that the Council on Dental Education publicly repudiated 
the implication that it favored the adoption of racial quotas 
for dental schools. The A.D.A., however, did not recall 
the reports or censure Dr. Horner. j 


Both Columbia and New York Universities denied the 
existence of a quota system of admissions to their dental 
colleges. Later, the two universities promised to eliminate 
questions regarding religious preference from their applica- 
tion forms for admission. New York University, in addition, 
dropped questions concerning nationality. 

The Yournal of Clinical Psychology in its first issue of 
January 1945 proposed restrictions on the admission of a 
certain “racial group” to professional psychological training 
on the ground that, however apt these students might be, 
it would be unwise “‘to allow any one group to dominate or 
take over any clinical specialty ...”’ Another reason given 
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was that “the profession should not be exploited in the 
interests of any one group in such manner that the public 
acceptance of the whole program is jeopardized.” 
Immediate action taken by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee was followed by a retraction from the editor and 
publisher of the Yournal, Dr. Frederick C. Thorne. Most 
of the editorial board promptly expressed their displeasure 
with the implied zumerus clausus principle. An editor’s 
note in the April 1945 issue of the F¥ournal of Clinical Psy- 
chology stated that the wording of the censured paragraph 
“was admittedly unfortunate and should not have escaped 
editorial scrutiny.” It added that the opinion expressed 
“does not reflect the policy or opinions of the editorial 


board.” 


Combating Anti-Semitism 


By GERALDINE RosENFIELD* 


ReEcENT studies of attitudes toward minority groups in 
America reveal a heightening of all forms of racial tension. 
Recognizing that the economic and social dislocations of 
the wartime period will be even greater in the post-war 
world, many organizations have launched campaigns to elimi- 
nate or alleviate group antagonisms. While in former years 
the fight against anti-Semitism was considered the exclusive 
sphere of Jewish groups, at the present time government, 
labor, industrial, educational, women’s and religious groups 
have inaugurated programs for the eradication of anti- 
Semitism and other expressions of intolerance. 

Those Americans who have begun to combat anti-Jewish 
manifestations in order to preserve democratic ideals are 
keenly aware of a fact stressed by President Harry S. Truman 
who, shortly before he assumed the presidency, on March 
27, 1945, declared that “‘at no time in history has there 
been a greater call for tolerance.” 


*Member of research staff, American Jewish Committee. 
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Jewish Groups 


Jewish groups whose function is the safeguarding of civil 
rights of members of that faith continued their unremitting 
opposition to all forms of anti-Semitism. 


A noteworthy innovation in the work of counteracting 
anti-Semitism is the trend toward scientific analysis of the 
causes of prejudice. The American Jewish Committee set 
up during the past year a Scientific Research. Department 
in the field of anti-Semitism, whose purpose is to test and 
analyze methods of combating prejudice in order to deter- 
mine the most effective weapons against anti-Jewish activi- 
ties. In September 1944, the American Jewish Congress 
created a Commission on Community Interrelations. It is 
the responsibility of the Commission to ascertain the basic 
causes of anti-Semitism in real life situations and to suggest 
methods for their eradication. 


The projects of the two groups are concerned with two 
different aspects of the larger problem. The Commission on 
Community Interrelations is devoted to the study of the 
dynamics of group behavior in the local community setting, 
whereas the Scientific Research Department of the American 
Jewish Committee is interested in the analysis of psycho- 
logical trends in individuals and the investigation of the 
character structure of the anti-Semite. 

Coordinating their efforts with the work of the scientific 
division, the several departments of the American Jewish 
Committee fight anti-Semitism through such channels as 
the radio and the press, and in cooperation with labor, 
industry, veterans’, women’s, and foreign language groups. 

As in former years the American Jewish Congress has 
exposed and fought anti-Semitic activities through its Com- 
mission to Combat Anti-Semitism; it has expanded its educa- 
tional program to promote inter-group understanding; it has 
sought to safeguard civil and human rights through the 

Commission on Law and Legislation; and it has fought un- 
fair employment practices through the Commission on 
Economic Discrimination. The last named Commission pre- 
sented testimony, based on fifteen years of experience in 
the work of employment discrimination, at hearings held 
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in December 1944 for the Ives-Quinn Bill to establish a 
New York State Fair Employment Practices Commission. 

The Anti-Defamation League of the B’nai B’rith, which 
for over thirty years has been working to eliminate defama- 
tion of the Jews and to advance good will among groups, 
has during the period under consideration carried out its 
program through a speakers bureau, books and pamphlets, 
radio broadcasts, and in cooperation with communities and 
civic groups. It has also in the past year turned particular 
attention to cooperation with labor groups and to discrimi- 
nation in employment and schools. In March 1945, action 
on the part of the ADL resulted in the elimination of ques- 
tions regarding religion and race from applications for 
admission to New York University. 

The Jewish Labor Committee, established in 1934 to 
represent organized Jewish labor in matters of concern to 
the Jewish community, is concentrating its efforts in the 
fight against anti-Semitism among American workers. Co- 
operating with the Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimi- 
nation of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
Jewish Labor Committee has supported efforts to enact a 
federal law making anti-Semitism a crime and a bill to bar 
anti-Semitic and racist literature from the mails. 


Community Efforts 


The National Community Relations Advisory Council, 
formed in March 1944, serves as a coordinating and clearing 
agency for the domestic defense policies of the American 
Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Congress, the B’nai 
Brith, the Jewish Labor Committee, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans, the Union of American Hebrew Congregations, and 
some twenty local communities. During the months under 
review, the N.C.R.A.C. investigated and acted on the injec- 
tion of anti-Semitism into the political campaign preceding 
the 1944 national election; it established a committee to 
conduct a study of non-sectarian agencies dealing with 
group tensions; and it inaugurated a series of public relations 
programs in communities throughout the country. 

Since America’s entry into the war many communities 
have felt the need for organized efforts to relieve antago- 
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nisms which have sprung up among citizens of differing racial 
and religious strains. Mayors’ and governors’ committees 
to study group prejudices and to foster good will and coop- 
eration have been set up in defense production centers and 
areas of mixed racial groups. Other citizens concerned with 
the preservation of the democratic American tradition have 
set up professional, civic, or social groups to deal with simi- 
lar problems. Among such organizations, the most recent 
to be formed are the Council for Civic Unity of San Fran- 
cisco; the Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions, with headquarters in New York 
City; and the League for National Unity in New York City. 


Labor Groups 


At its annual convention in November 1944, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations urged enactment of legislation 
making anti-Semitism a crime punishable by imprisonment. 
It also advocated passage of the bill introduced by Rep. 
Walter A. Lynch (D., N. Y.) in March 1943 to bar anti- 
Semitic and racist literature from the United States mails. 

The American Federation of Labor adopted a resolution 
condemning racial and religious bigotry and discrimination 
against minorities at its 64th annual convention held in 
November 1944. 

Earlier that year the International: Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (C.1.0), with a membership of over 
100,000, was the first American union to demand legislative 
measures “‘to apprehend those who use anti-Semitism to 
bring about a fascist America.” The plea for federal and 
state legislation outlawing organized anti-Semitism was made 
part of the coming year’s program of action of the union. 
This group was followed by the New Jersey State Federation 
of Labor (A.F. of L.), which early in December 1944 called 


upon Congress to pass a law making organized anti-Semitism 
a criminal offense. 


Women’s Groups 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has created a 
committee on youth protection and conservation, whose 
function is to combat hoodlumism and vandalism among 
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young people. The youth project extends over the entire 
country, enlisting the support of the Federation’s two and 
a half million members. 

In a nation-wide broadcast following Election Day in 
November, 1944, the presidents of five national women’s 
organizations, with a combined membership of twenty mil- 
lion women, warned Americans that the unfinished business 
of the election campaign was the rebuilding of national 
unity. Speakers stressed the fact that returning veterans 
would be quick to recognize group hatreds as a symptom 
of fascism and urged the people at home to-check anti- 
Semitism and other forms of bigotry. 

A resolution condemning anti-Semitism and ‘“‘narrow na- 
tionalism’”’ was adopted by the Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica at the annual convention in October 1944; while at the 
1944 convention of the Blue Star Mothers a resolution was 
passed denouncing un-American groups which masquerade 
as “mothers” organizations. 


Use of the Printed Word 


The Writers’ War Board, a private and voluntary group 
organized to enlist the cooperation of writers with govern- 
ment agencies on war programs, recently completed a study 
of the press, popular fiction, and movie and radio scripts, 
the purpose of which was to determine the extent of preju- 
dice in such writings. The Board discovered that much of 
America’s popular reading matter did not paint a true 
picture of the many peoples, races, and religions which com- 
pose the population of America. In popular fiction, the 
Writers’ War Board found, individuals of minority groups 
are frequently characterized in stereotype form, such as the 
“happy-go-lucky” Irishman, the “‘shiftless’’ Negro or the 
“wily” Jew. As a result of the findings of the Board, pub- 
lishers and writers have been impressed with the necessity 
of dispelling such popular fallacies. 

Members of the New York State Publishers Association 
on January 23, 1945 pledged the use of newspaper resources 
to improve racial and religious relations. A program adopted 
at the Association’s annual meeting included the fight against 
bigotry as one of the aims of its “Press for Victory” cam- 
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paign. In support of this aim, the New York Times refused 
to accept an advertisement containing the words “‘selected 
clientele,’ and was upheld by a court decision on March 2, 
1945 in a suit brought by the would-be advertiser, who 
sought by injunction to restrain the newspaper from refus- 
ing the advertisement. The New York State Supreme Court 
justice who dismissed the suit held that use of the two words 
were an indirect means to hide discrimination. 

The John C. Winston Company announced early in 1945 
a decision to eliminate all ‘name-calling’ terms from its 
dictionaries,.in the belief that words of questionable usage 
contribute to the perpetuation of racial, religious, and ethnic 
antipathies. Paul R. Evans, editor, said that words such 
as “coon,” “‘sheeny,” and “dago”’ would be deleted from 
1945 dictionaries in view of the general trend of the public 
press toward developing better social relationships. 

Educators are growing more convinced each year of the 
importance of textbooks as a method of counteracting anti- 
Semitism among children. Some of the recent editions which 
tend to inculcate students with mutual respect and under- 
standing for the various cultural and religious groups in 
America are: Getting Acquainted with Fewish Neighbors by 
Mildred Eakin, a handbook for Protestant church school 
leaders; Probing our Prejudices by Hortense Powdermaker, 
a book for high school students telling how to detect prej- 
udice, particularly within oneself, and how to cure it; They 
See for Themselves, a documentary approach to intercultural 
education in the high school, by Spencer Brown; One God 
by Florence Mary Fitch, an illustrated text designed to 
teach children the traditional customs of worship among 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. 


Legislative Efforts 


A bill to set up a permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, which would guarantee the right to a job with- 
out discrimination because of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, was introduced in the House of Representatives at 
the opening session of the 79th Congress in January 1945. 
During the summer the measure was vigorously debated. 
At the present writing its fate is still in doubt. 
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In New York State the Ives-Quinn Bill, providing for a 
permanent five-member commission with full enforcement 
power to prevent racial and religious discrimination in em- 
ployment, went into effect on July 1, 1945. Similar state 
laws have been passed during the year in New Jersey, Indi- 
ana, and Utah. 

Florida is the first Southern state to adopt legislation 
outlawing the publication and distribution of unsigned mate- 
rial attacking religious groups, races, or individuals. The 
bill was signed by Governor Millard Caldwell on June 1, 
1945. 

Cleveland, St. Paul, Detroit, Kansas City, and several 
other cities have passed ordinances prohibiting the printing, 
publication, or distribution of anonymous handbills or litera- 
ture which tend to expose any individual or any racial or 
religious group to hatred, contempt, ridicule, or obloquy. 


Interfaith Activities 
By Louis Mrinsxy* 


THE year’s outstanding manifestation of interfaith unity 
was the unanimous demand of the Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish faiths. for incorporation of a human rights provision 
in the United Nations Charter. Undoubtedly one of the 
most impressive gestures ever made by the interfaith move- 
ment in America was its insistence that the charter contain 
an International Bill of Rights and provide for a commission 
“to protect and further the rights and liberties of the indi- 
vidual, and of racial, religious and cultural groups, especially 
those uprooted by war or oppression.” 

A study prepared by an interfaith committee in April 
1945 listed these demands among ten recommendations urged 
upon the San Francisco Conference. Bases for the study 
included the Pattern of Peace issued by 146 leaders of the 
three major faiths in October 1943, and more recent state- 


*Director, Religious News Service. 
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ments of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, the Synagogue Council 
of America, and the Cleveland Church Study Conference on 
a Just and Durable Peace. Comprising the committee which 
made the study were the Rev. Richard M. Fagley, associate 
secretary of the Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
of the Federal Council of Churches; the Rev. Edward A. 
Conway, S.J., of the Social Action Department of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; and Rabbi Ahron Opher, 
secretary of the Committee on Peace of the Synagogue 
Council of America. 

At San Francisco, the American consultants’ group, 
consisting of the representatives of forty-two leading national, 
non-governmental organizations, urged the United States 
delegation to sponsor this Commission on Human Rights 
and a collateral International Bill of Rights. The United 
States delegates, led by Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., pledged their whole-hearted support; and within 
a few days, the Conference had adopted and written into 
its charter the following provision: ‘““The Economic and Social 
Council shall set up a commission for the promotion of 
human rights.” 

Religious leaders were unanimous in seconding the state- 
ment made by Secretary of State Stettinius in May 1945 at 
the San Francisco Conference that the establishment of a 
commission on human rights and fundamental freedoms by 
the Economic and Social Council, as proposed by the United 
States, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, and China, “may well 
prove to be the most important of all the things we do here 
for peace and advancement.”’ One of the Commission’s first 
duties, according to Mr. Stettinius, will be to prepare an 
International Bill of Rights ‘which can be accepted by all 
member nations as an integral part of their own system of 
law.” 

The proposals also won the unanimous approval of repre- 
sentative groups of the three faiths. Speaking for the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, official organization of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, Dr. Richard Pattee said 
“that the stand taken on human rights is in harmony with 
the position of our Bishops and the goals adopted by Catho- 
lics, Protestants and Jews together.” 
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As the war reached its climax in Europe, American church 
leaders urged immediate steps to find havens for homeless 
Jews of Europe. Assistance to dispossessed Jews was urged 
at the Kansas Conference of the Methodist Church and at 
the convention of the United Lutheran Church in America 
in the fall of 1944. At the former meeting, a report was 
read favoring government action to relax exclusion policies 
in favor of uprooted Jews. In Los Angeles, a resolution 
along the same lines was adopted at a mass meeting at- 
tended by Roman Catholic Archbishop John H. Cantwell, 
Bishop William B. Stevens of the Los Angeles Methodist 
Diocese, and Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, president of the Board 
of Rabbis of Southern California, and other religious leaders. 

At the Lutheran and Methodist meetings, several speakers 
vigorously and repeatedly condemned anti-Jewish feeling in 
the United States. The United Lutheran Church, pointing 
with concern to manifestations of “a rising tide of anti- 

_Semitism in American life,” urged its members “‘to assure 
the Jewish people of their communities of the efforts of our 
Church for the preservation of their rights and to. offer 
prayers in their behalf.” 

In Boston, Roman Catholic Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing, addressing the eighth annual dinner of the Massachu- 
setts Committee of Catholics, Protestants and Jews in May 
1945, stressed the danger of religious intolerance in the per- 
iod of reconstruction after the war. A similar note of caution 
was struck by Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, former Ambassador 
to Spain and Catholic co-chairman of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, who told a Conference meeting 
in April 1945 that “it will be most deplorable if after we 
defeat Nazism and Fascism abroad, we find ourselves face 
to face at home with the same sort of anti-Semitism, anti- 

_ Catholicism, anti-Protestantism, and attacks on the live- 

and-let-live policy of America.” j 

Alive to the problem of post-war employment discrimi- 
nation, religious leaders continued during the year to make 
strong appeals for federal legislation to set up a permanent 

Fair Employment Practices Commission. Prominent among 

them were Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, president of the 

Federal Council of Churches; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. 

Ryan, of the National Catholic Welfare Conference; and 
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Rabbi J. X. Cohen, chairman of the Committee on Economic 
Discrimination of the American Jewish Congress. 

Passage by the New York State Legislature of the Ives- 
- Quinn bill to outlaw discrimination in employment was hailed 
as a victory for representatives of the three faiths who had 
helped to bring about its enactment. This was believed to 
be the first time.in the legislative history of New York State 
that Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish groups had unani- 
mously backed a bill. 

Supported by religious leaders, legislation embodying many 
of the provisions of the New York measure was later adopted 
by the New Jersey State Legislature. Included in several 
new enactments was a bill authorizing creation of a Division 
against Discrimination in the New Jersey State Department 
of Education. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews reported 
the extension of its educational program into new regions 
and cities and intensified work in schools, colleges, churches, 
Civic agencies, and military training camps. The Conference 
now has about 300 Round Tables, which function all the 
year round, and special committees in about 3,000 commu- 
nities, which function during Brotherhood Week, Religious 
Book Week, and on other occasions. In his seventeenth an- 
nual report, Dr. Everett R. Clinchy, president, declared that 
twenty Protestant denominations, numerous Roman Cath- 
olic bishops, the Federal Council of Churches, the Synagogue 
Council of America, and the Catholic Commission on Citizen- 
ship had cooperated in the programs of the Conference during 
the year. 

Functioning chiefly through the American Council on 
Education and other educational bodies, the Conference’s 
Commission on Educational Organization, headed by Dr. 
Howard Wilson of Harvard University, concentrated on the . 
following program: a comprehensive study of text-books to 
eliminate biased passages and to include positive good-will 
material; summer workshops for teachers on 12 campuses; 
the development of city-wide programs of intercultural edu- 
cation patterned after the Springfield, Mass. plan; programs 
of teacher training in human relations; and the production 
of intercultural education materials. Working along similar 
lines with religious groups, the Conference’s Commission on 
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Religious Organizations promoted the distribution of good- 
will educational material, especially through Protestant 
publications, and the formation of local institutes to train 
clergymen and religious educators in better human relations. 


In the armed forces, good-will programs in military training 
camps were broadened by the Conference’s Army and Navy 
Commission to reach 7,500,000 men and women in 750 mili- 
tary establishments as of May 1945. This was a sharp in- 
crease over the 517 centers and 4,500,000 people reported to 
have been reached a year before by voluntary trios of priests, 
ministers and rabbis, or laymen. Motion pictures and great 
quantities of literature have been distributed to servicemen 
at home and overseas, and the program is now being pro- 
jected into the demobilization period. 

During the year ended October 1, 1944 the National Con- 
ference sponsored 30,250 speaking programs, of which 650 
were at colleges and universities, 5,400 at public, private, 
and religious schools; 6,600 at service and professional clubs; 
4,800 at church and religious organizations; 7,200 at women’s 
clubs and societies; and 5,600 to radio audiences. Four and 
one-half million pieces of literature were distributed to men 
and women in the services and 2,770,000 to the general 
public. 

The duty of keeping America free from prejudice and 
bigotry after victory was stressed by the late President 
Roosevelt in his message endorsing the twelfth annual Broth- 
erhood Week (Feb. 18-25, 1945) sponsored by the National | 
Conference. Observed in 3,000 communities, the slogan of 
the Week was: “In peace as in war — Teamwork.” 

Growth of the interfaith movement during the year was 
marked by the formation in April 1945 of the Newark (New 
Jersey) Council for Inter-group Action to coordinate, the 
activities of several good-will organizations, and the estab- 
lishment in September of the Trenton (New Jersey) Commit- 
tee for Interracial Unity, which will cooperate in promoting 
better relations among all minority religious and racial 
groups. In Hartford, Connecticut, a Fellowship Commission, 
to cope with racial, religious, and national tensions, was 
formed in May along the lines of the Philadelphia Fellowship 
Commission. Six Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups 
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accepted charter membership in the group, each naming 
two of their members as commissioners. 

In Miami, Florida, Mayor Leonard K. Thomson pro- 
claimed an Inter-faith Religious Education Week (Sept. 24- 
Oct. 1, 1944), said to be the first ever held in America. 
During November, the B’nai B’rith National Hillel Com- 
mission created the Wendell Willkie Fellowship at Indiana 
University as a permanent tribute to “‘a great American... 
who fought fearlessly for the principle of equal rights 
for all.” 

The fifth annual report of the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University of America said that 
Faith and Freedom Readers designed to promote intergroup 
good-will were being used in nearly 6,000 of the 8,000 Cath- 
olic primary schools of the country, and that 1,500,000 copies 
of the readers had been sold to date. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations, in co- 
operation with the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
sponsored a number of Interfaith Institutes on Judaism in 
local communities during the year, to make authentic knowl- 
edge of the Jewish religion available to Christian religious 
leaders and teachers. The Institutes will be continued and 
extended during 1946. 

In Boston, religious leaders of the three faiths took part 
in the city’s first Institute for Religion and Social Studies 
jointly arranged by the Institute for Religion and Social 
Studies of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. An Institute 
on Religion and Contemporary Civilization promoted by 
the Interfaith Religious Conference of the University of 
California brought to the campus in November 1944 a dis- 
tinguished group of scholars and writers. Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant clergymen conducted a seminar on their 
faiths for 300 nurses in training at hospitals in Denver, 


Colorado. 

Several awards were conferred during the year on indi- 
viduals and groups for efforts in promoting interfaith good- 
will, including citations by the Massachusetts Committee 
of Catholics, Protestants and Jews to Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Cushing of Boston, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, and 
Judge Abraham K. Cohen. 
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Reaction to Events Overseas 
By Aucusta CoHEN* 


As THE Allied armies advanced into Europe, liberating 
country after country from Hitler and his satellites, Amer- 
ican Jewry became increasingly aware of the magnitude of 
the problems facing the surviving Jews of Europe in their 
attempt to return to normal living. They were confronted 
not only with the task of providing emergency relief — 
money, food, and clothing for several million homeless and 
destitute Jews — but the even more difficult task of fitting 
these people into Europe’s disrupted economy. Moreover, 
it soon became clear that despite the defeat of the Nazi 
armies, anti-Semitism had taken root all over: Europe. In 
Eastern Europe, Nazi methods had combined easily with 
native brands of anti-Semitism, and the future security of 
the surviving Jews was endangered. Anti-Jewish sentiment 
had made headway in western Europe as well. In France, 
for example, where freedom and equality had been tradi- 
tional, non-Vichyites seemed as prone as Vichyites to retain 
the possessions they had acquired under the Nazis, even at 
the expense of Jewish deportees; and the rallying cry of 
“Vive la France!’ was on occasion accompanied, after libera- 
tion, by the cry of “4 bas les Fuifs!” (Down with the Jews). 


In making plans for the relief and rehabilitation of the 
Jews of Europe, American Jewry faced one dilemma after 
another. The bulk of surviving European Jewry was emerg- 
ing from places of hiding, from concentration camps, forced 
labor battalions, and ghettos. Their citizenship status had 
to be defined. The question of restoration of property had 
to be dealt with. The survivors had to be helped to earn a 
living. Masses of the homeless and stateless had to be 
rescued. The post-war status of Palestine required definition. 
Finally,from the tragic experience of the past, it seemed a 
matter of greatest urgency to outlaw anti-Semitism from 
the world for all time. 


*Member of research staff, American Jewish Committee. 
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Protests against Anti-Semitism and Proposals for Rescue 


After the German occupation of Hungary in March 1944, 
the plight of the eight hundred thousand Hungarian Jews 
became desperate. The repeated warnings of President 
Roosevelt, which had been reinforced by similar statements 
made by Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin, that 
“those guilty of initiating or participating in inhuman treat- 
ment of civilians” would be severly punished, went unheeded. 
In view of fresh reports that all of Hungarian Jewry was 
threatened with extermination, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull issued another warning on July 19, 1944 that the puppet 
Hungarian government “cannot escape ... inexorable pun- 
ishment’”’ for its campaign of terror, persecution, and exter- 
mination; and Secretary Hull asserted that the United States 
Government “‘will not slacken its efforts to rescue as many 
of these unfortunate people as can be saved.” The warning 
was repeated twice in succeeding months as the Germans 
strengthened their hold on the country and declared their 
intention of exterminating the Jews in Hungary. Special 
services of protest were held by Christian Americans of 
Hungarian descent, and these expressions of condemnation 
were later rebroadcast by the Office of War Information. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, in a message to the Hungarian 
Reformed Church in New York, declared that the “Nazi mas- 
sacre of Jews in Hungary is an outrage against humanity.” 
On September 10, 1944, a huge rally to protest the persecu- 
tion of minorities in Europe, including Jews, was held in 
New York under the sponsorship of the New York Journal 
American. 


A mass meeting called in New York in July 1944 by the 
American Jewish Conference and held in cooperation with 
eight other national bodies including the American Jewish 
Committee, demanded immediate measures for the rescue 
of the remaining Jews in Europe. The United Nations were 
urged to broadcast warnings of punishment to the Hungarian 
Government and people; they were also asked to destroy 
. the facilities used in Nazi mass executions and to extend their 
formal protection to the victims of persecution. As a rescue 
measure, they asked the Allies to open their territories to 
all Jews who could be rescued and to extend all possible relief 
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through the International Red Cross. President Roosevelt 
sent a message to the meeting reiterating his pledge that 
those participating in acts of savagery “‘shall not go un- 
punished.” 

Other concrete suggestions for saving as many Jews as 
possible were made by the Conference in an appeal it ad- 
dressed to President Roosevelt in January 1945, in which it_ 
proposed that Jews in concentration camps be exchanged 
for German prisoners in Allied hands, and that the neutral 
powers be influenced to issue protective passports to refugees. 
It also asked for evacuation of relatives of refugees who had 
escaped war areas so that such families could be re-united. 

Various proposals were made offering Palestine as a solu- 
tion, and the “‘free port” ideat was again advanced. Resolu- 
tions were introduced in both houses of Congress recommend- 
ing the immediate establishment of mass emergency shelters 
in Palestine as a means of rescue for Jews who might be re- 
leased from Hungary. While urging that Palestine be opened 
to as many refugees as possible, the American Jewish Con- 
ference and the American Federation for Polish Jews opposed 
the temporary Palestine rescue plan, which would involve 
deportation of the refugees after the war, as inconsistent 
with the rights of the Jewish people to a permanent home- 
land in Palestine. Palestine was declared to be the “nearest 
and most practical haven” for the Balkan Jews by the Emer- 
gency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe which, 
at its conference in August, 1944, demanded removal of 
British restrictions on immigration as well as admission of 
refugees by all neutral countries and the United Nations. 
Lowering of immigration barriers to Palestine was likewise 
urged by the Christian Council on Palestine, which at the 
same time called for the establishment of free ports in this 
country for “tens of thousands” of refugees. The free port 
proposal was also endorsed by the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and it was brought up in Congress several months 
later by Representative Thomas J. Lane (D. Mass.). 

Although the campaign to annihilate Hungarian Jewry was 
somewhat eased as a result of protests and intercessions by 
the United States and British Governments, the period of 


1 See American Jewish Year Book, Vol. 46, 1944-45, p. 149. 
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respite did not last long. In a wire sent to President Roose- 
velt on August 21, 1944, the American Palestine Committee 
had urged the immediate admission of Hungary’s Jews to Pal- 
estine. Declaring that the recent concessions made by the 
Government of Hungary “will be useless unless immediate 
action is taken to give effect to possibilities of rescue opened 
up,” they urged that the U. S. Government prevail upon 
Great Britain to grant immediately immigration certificates 
for all Jews whose release could be effected, not only from 
Hungary, but from all Nazi-dominated countries. Mean- 
while, negotiations that had been carried on through the 
International Red Cross, brought forth an offer from the 
Hungarian Government granting the Jews permission to 
emigrate. However, the net result of this conciliatory move 
was the evacuation of a mere 300 Jews to Switzerland. By 
the beginning of September 1944, panic reigned once again 
among Hungarian Jewry as persecutions and mass deporta- 
tions were renewed. 

In December 1944, when the Russian armies were storm- 
ing Budapest, the Hungarian Fascist police were rounding 
up Jews for deportation and slaughter. At about this time, 
the American Jewish Committee submitted an appeal 
through the Hon. Myron C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s 
personal envoy at the Vatican, to Pope Pius XII to exercise 
his influence and encourage Hungarian Catholics to help 
Hungarian Jews. Mr. Taylor was informed by the Apostolic 
Delegate in Washington that the Holy See was doing every- 
thing possible in this direction. A campaign to save the Jews 
was conducted by sympathetic Hungarians and by diplomatic 
representatives of the Vatican, Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, 
Portugal, and Turkey. The Vatican and the consulates of 
these neutral governments issued “protective” passports toa 
number of Jews, and despite the later annulment of these 
passports by the Gestapo, several thousand were saved from 
death through this device. This aid was recognized with num- 
erous expressions of praise in the Yiddish, Anglo-Jewish, and 
general press. Messages of thanks were addressed to the 
Holy See and to the Governments of Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Spain by the World Jewish Congress in December 1944 


and to King Gustav V of Sweden by the American Jewish 
Committee in April 1945. 
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The Hungarian Jewish community was not the only one 
endangered. The position of Jews in liberated areas’ was 
also desperate, and Jews in other Nazi-occupied areas were / 
threatened with destruction. Pressing for aid to non-natura- 
lized French Jews who had been deported from France 
by the Vichy Government, the Jewish Labor Committee 
submitted a memorandum to Secretary Hull urging that 
he intervene with the French authorities for automatic re- 
admission of these refugees to liberated France. The State 
Department, in reply, declared that careful consideration 
was being given to this suggestion. The Labor Committee 
again communicated with the State Department in behalf 
of the Jews in Belgium and Luxembourg, during the surprise 
German return to these territories after they had once been 
liberated. Secretary Hull gave his assurances several weeks 
later that the Government was taking every practicable 
step to prevent the annihilation of Jews. A similar plea was 
addressed by the World Jewish Congress to Marshal Joseph 
Stalin asking that every possible means be taken by the 
Russians during their military advance to rescue Jews from 
extermination at the hands ofthe retreating Nazis. 


The precarious position of Jews interned in “death camps” 
in Poland was revealed through repeated announcements by 
the Germans of their intention to exterminate all Jewish 
internees. Once again the State Department warned the 
Nazis that they would be brought to justice for their crimes. 
The Department later released an official announcement to 
the effect that the Government had been negotiating with 
the German Government to grant the Jews the status of 
other civilian deportees. 

In October 1944, press reports from Rumania revealed 
that although all anti-Jewish laws had been formally abro- 
gated, no action had yet been taken by the provisional 
government to restore Jewish rights and possessions. There 
was no prospect of relief or rehabilitation, and the Jewish 
community faced starvation. This news evoked immediate 
protests by the American Jewish Committee, the American 
Jewish Conference, the World Jewish Congress, and the 
United Rumanian Jews of America, who sent memoranda 
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to the State Department deploring the mistreatment of 
Jews. The Rumanian Government was accused of breach 
of faith and it was urged that the Allied Control Commission 
take action toward removing the discrimination and restor- 
ing rights and property to Jews. 

That similar conditions prevailed in liberated Bulgaria 
was disclosed on January 17, 1945 in the New York Times. 
According to the Times correspondent, despite the many 
promises made since the Bulgarian armistice regarding res- 
toration of citizenship and equal rights to Jews, ‘“‘the only 
thing the Jews are able to do with equal rights is to starve 
and freeze.” The abrogation of discriminatory decrees had 
brought neither shelter nor a means of earning a livelihood 
to the victims of Nazi persecution. The American Jewish 
Committee, declaring that the Bulgarian Government had 
had ample time to put its promises into effect, appealed to 
the Governments of the United States, Great Britain, and 
jes Soviet Union to relieve the desperate situation of the 

ews. 


4 


War Refugee Board 


-In all these rescue activities the War Refugee Board, which 
had been set up by executive order of the President in Jan- 
uary 1944, served as the intermediary between the Govern- 
ment and the Jewish organizations. John W. Pehle, executive 
director of the Board, stated soon after his appointment 
that the Board would stay out of “direct operation” as much 
as possible and that its work would be confined to: 


(1) Aiding in the relief and rescue work of private and 
international organizations. 

(2) Facilitating the sending of money for direct aid to 
the victims. 

(3) Obtaining government permission to help these organ- 
izations carry on and expand their activities. 

(4) Helping speed up their work by averting unnecessary 
delays. 


(5) Facilitating the movement of people out of occupied 
countries. 
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What the War Refugee Board accomplished was summed 
up in an address made in September 1944 by Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, who, together with Secre- 
tary Hull and Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, comprised 
the Board. Mr. Morgenthau stated: 


“The Board participated in the rescue of thousands 
from the Balkans across the Black Sea to Palestine 
—in the rescue of many over the. Pyrenees to and 
through Spain and Portugal—in the relief of many 
weary victims of Hitler’s persecution who had found 
sanctuary in Sweden and Switzerland. It has cooperated 
in establishing many refugee camps in Africa and, 
through the President’s leadership, an Emergency Ref- 
ugee Shelter at Oswego, in the United States.” 


The chief agencies which cooperated with the War Refugee 
Board were the Joint Distribution Committee, the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, the Intergovernmental Refugee Com- 
mittee, the International Red Cross, the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, and the Catholic 
Church. The Balkan rescue operations made possible by 
the Board were carried out by the Jewish Agency and the 
J.D.C.; the J.D.C. likewise shared the expense of feeding 
internees in European camps; and the refugee camps in 
Africa were under the supervision of UNRRA. 

In the latter months of 1944 and during 1945, the Board 
facilitated the removal from occupied countries of persons 
who had held American visas since 1941 and of near relatives 
of American citizens; it also arranged for shipment of food 
parcels to Jews in concentration camps. 

In January 1945, Gen. William O’Dwyer was appointed 
executive director to replace Mr. Pehle who had resigned. 


Restoration of Rights 


The American Jewish community was not only preoccu- 
pied with the specific problems of rescue and of restoration 
of rights. It was also deeply concerned with the post-war 
status of Jewry and with the need of a general, world-wide 
re-definition of Jewish rights, which would be accepted by 
all nations, victors and vanquished alike. On August 12, 
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1944, the American Jewish Committee offered its cooperation 
to Secretary Hull in the formulation of peace terms, as they 
would affect the post-war needs of European Jewish commu- 
nities; and in a declaration on Jewish rights, the Committee 
stated that its aim was to secure in the peace terms “‘reaffir- 
mation of the fundamental principle that Jewish citizens 
of every land, fulfilling their obligation of complete loyalty 
to their respective countries, shall be guaranteed the correla- 
tive right of complete equality.” 

Similar action was taken by the American Jewish Con- 
ference which, on August 14, submitted a four-point Inter- 
national Bill of Rights to the State Department with the 
request that it be put before the Dumbarton Oaks conference 
on post-war international security. The Conference asked 
for the guarantee of “unequivocal equality of rights in law 
and in fact for all the citizens of every country” and the 
establishment of national and international machinery to 
secure these rights. The Conference again communicated 
with Secretary Hull on September 22, urging immediate 
nullification of all anti-Jewish measures and restoration of 
rights to Jews in liberated areas. A month later, a request 
for the just and speedy restitution of property to Jews in 
liberated territory was filed with the State Department by 
the American Jewish Committee. 

Meanwhile, the American Council for Judaism addressed 
a letter to Secretary Hull, advocating the adoption of a 
national policy under which post-war assistance would be 
extended only to those countries which accepted the concept 
of equality for all their nationals, regardless of race or creed. 
The Council also called for a program of rehabilitation of 
Europe’s Jews and the restoration of their civil, political, 
and economic rights on a basis of equality with their fellow 
nationals. At the same time the Council reiterated its opposi- 
tion to the establishment of Palestine as a Jewish state. 

In December 1944, the American Jewish Committee made 
public a six-point International Bill of Rights “to serve as a 
post-war guarantee of individual liberties throughout the 
world.’ Modeled on the American Bill of Rights and en- 
dorsed by 1,326 distinguished Americans of all faiths, the 
declaration called for the recognition of the individual human 
being as “‘the cornerstone of our culture and civilization” 
and charged the peace-loving nations with the responsibility 
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of “stamping out infractions of human rights.” The docu- 
ment further declared it a matter of international concern 
to provide new homes for those who had suffered persecution 
under Hitler. 

The full proposals of the American Jewish Committee for 
the peace were formulated by its Committee on Peace 
Problems and adopted by the Committee’s executive in 
February, 1945. Of the eight recommendations it made, the 
Committee laid chief emphasis on the establishment of three 
commissions as part of the forthcoming world organization: 
a commission on human rights, a commission on statelessness, 
and a commission on migration. Other proposals included: 
condemnation by the United Nations of incitement against 
religious and racial groups; abrogation of Nazi legislation 
along the lines of the armistice agreements; a liberal policy 
of repatriation for displaced persons; and endorsement of 
American policy regarding war criminals. On Palestine, the 
Committee reaffirmed its previous position which recom- 
mended “an international trusteeship responsible to the 
United Nations” in order to safeguard the Jewish settlement 
and to prepare the country to become “within a reasonable 
period of years a self-governing commonwealth.” 

The Committee’s suggested post-war program was pre- 
sented to President Roosevelt by Judge Joseph M. Proskauer 
on March 20, 1945. At that time, the President stated that he 
was “profoundly interested” in the establishment of an 
international bill of rights as well as in the other suggestions 
made by the Committee in its report. 

The American Jewish Conference, in a statement sub- 
mitted to Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. on 
April 2, 1945 requested a hearing at the United Nations 
Security Conference in San Francisco and set forth a post- 
war “security” program for the Jewish people. The Confer- 
ence asked for: an international bill of rights; immediate 
restoration to Jews in Europe of all rights; outlawry of anti- 
Semitism as an instrument of national and international 
policy; punishment for Axis crimes against the Jewish people; 
United Nations aid in relief and rehabilitation; assistance 
from governmental and intergovernmental agencies in re- 
settlement of displaced Jews; elimination of statelessness; 
restitution of property losses; opening of Palestine for free 
Jewish immigration and reconstitution of Palestine into a 
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free and democratic Jewish Commonwealth; and representa- 
tion of the Jewish people on the councils and agencies of 
the United Nations. The Conference also announced that 
it had concluded an agreement with the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews and the World Jewish Congress to set up a 
representative committee, which would arrange for coopera- 
tion among these bodies in securing their common objectives. 


War Crimes 


Throughout the year the evidence piled up regarding the 
horrible fate that Jews and other anti-Nazis had suffered 
in the concentration camps of Hitler Europe. As the details 
of atrocities were laid bare, there were wide expressions of 
abhorrence and condemnation as well as outpourings of 
sympathy for the victims on the part of religious and inter- 
faith groups, labor and social organizations, in the press, 
and in legislative chambers throughout the nation. Retribu- 
tion for these acts and severe punishment for the criminals 
were urged. The newspapers emphasized that the atrocities 
“must not be forgotten” when the time came to frame the 
peace. 

From documented reports on the extermination camps at 
Auschwitz and Birkenau, released in July 1944, and from 
official disclosures in August of the mass crimes committed 
at the Maidanek camp near Lublin, it was revealed that 
millions of Jews from nearly every country in Europe had 
been annihilated by the Nazis. The public learned the grue- 
some details of systematized murder in gas chambers and 
cremation furnaces, and of devious forms of torture. As 
other camps were liberated, there was evidence in the still 
smoldering bodies that mass burnings had often been carried 
out by the retreating Germans. In November came word 
of Treblinka, in Poland, where the situation was described 
as “worse than Maidanek.” 

The reaction of the American press correspondents who, 
at the invitation of the military command, visited the camps 
in Germany: Buchenwald, Bergen-Belsen, Nordhausen, 
Struthof, Limburg, Ohrdruf, Dachau, and the others, was 
in instance after instance expressed in these words: “If I 
had not seen it, I could not have believed it.” The liberal 
press pointed out that the conditions in these camps merely 
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provided additional confirmation of the treatment that had 
been meted out to Jews and other anti-Nazis from the begin- 
ning of the Hitler regime. They deplored the fact that 
although disclosures of these atrocities had been frequently 
made during the past twelve years, these reports had been 
belittled as exaggerations and propaganda. 

Representations were made to the Government on the 
question of punishment for war crimes by both the American 
Jewish Conference and the American Jewish Committee. In 
a memorandum submitted to Secretary Hull on August 21, 
1944, the American Jewish Conference proposed that 
criminal acts performed against the Jewish people be duly 
specified as part of the indictment in all trials of those 
charged with crimes against civilian populations. In the 
early part of September, the American Jewish Committee 
in letters to Secretary Hull and the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the United Nations in Washington, urged that a 
special United Nations commission be set up to investigate 
the Nazi atrocities at Maidanek, as a basis for punishment 
of Nazi war criminals. In Congress, a joint declaration by 
the United Nations which would proclaim that crimes com- 
mitted against Jews in Europe would be punishable as war 
crimes, was introduced on December 15, 1944 by Senator 
Guy M. Gillette of Iowa. 

The resignation of Sir Cecil Hurst, British representative 
and chairman of the United Nations War Crimes Commission 
on January 2, 1945, and the subsequent withdrawal of Her- 
bert C. Pell, American delegate, drew public attention to 
the policies they advocated, which included the recommen- 
dation that punishment be meted out to Germans and 
Hungarians who had committed crimes against their own 
nationals including Jews. Praising the work of Mr. Pell 
and protesting his withdrawal, the American Jewish Confer- 
ence urged the State Department to return him to office. 
The Hebrew Committee of National Liberation also pro- 
tested Mr. Pell’s withdrawal and urged that crimes commit- 
ted against Jews, irrespective of territory or citizenship, be 
punished as war crimes. At a meeting of the American 
Federation for Polish Jews on February 5, 1945, reinstate- 
ment of Mr. Pell and the inclusion of Jewish representatives 
among the judges that would try Nazi war criminals were 
demanded by Representative Emanuel Celler of New York 
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and Senator James M. Mead of New York. On January 26, 
1945, Mr. Pell warned that the United States and Britain 
would lose their leadership among European nations unless 
they adopted a strong policy toward Nazi war criminals. 
In March, a resolution was introduced in Congress by Rep. 
Celler proposing the appointment by President Roosevelt of 
a commission to cooperate with the United Nations War 
Crimes Commission in preparing definite plans for punish- 
ment of Axis criminals. Several major Jewish organizations 
including the American Jewish Committee, the American 
Jewish Conference, the American Jewish Congress, and a 
number of Polish Jewish groups, testified in favor of the 
resolution at hearings held by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

In New York City, in February 1945, announcement was 
made of the preparation of a Jewish Black Book of Nazi 
atrocities, to be published under the auspices of the World 
Jewish Congress, the Jewish Community Council of 
Palestine, and the Committee of Jewish Writers, Artists 
and Scientists. 

A day of mourning for the Jews killed in Europe, ob- 
served by Jews throughout the world on March 14, 1945, 
was marked by fasting and special services in Jewish com- 
munities in the United States. Under a proclamation of the 
Synagogue Council of America, an hour of silence and work- 
suspension was observed in Jewish stores and offices, and 
the day was commemorated by memorial meetings at which 
contributions were made for the rescue of Jewish survivors. 


The San Francisco Conference? 


The post-war plans of the various organizations, the formu- 
lation of which had been their major task during the course 
of the year, were to be crystallized in the programs presented 
at the United Nations Conference in San Francisco in April 
1945. In February, an invitation to participate in an infor- 
mal conference and to formulate a unified Jewish post-war 
program had been issued by the American Jewish Committee 
to the Agudas Israel, The American Jewish Conference, the 
American Jewish Congress, and the Jewish Labor Committee. 


* For more detailed treatment of issues of Jewish interest at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, see article below, “International Events,” by Sydney H. Zebel. 
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They were asked to collaborate in sponsoring three com- 
missions under the general provisions of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals: a commission on human rights, a commission 
on migration, and a commission on statelessness. The Com- 
mittee’s invitation was accepted by the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee and the Agudas Israel but was declined by the 
Conference and the Congress, the latter groups contending 
that a unified post-war: program could best be achieved 
through the Conference, which, they asserted, had been 
established as the “representative body of American Jewry 
for that very purpose.” 

Prior to the San Francisco Conference, the American 
Zionist Emergency Council, in a statement issued on March 
3, 1945, supported the demands of the Jewish Agency for 
representation of the Jewish people at San Francisco, and 
stressed that the Jewish people, “the only people who have 
been at war with Hitler since 1933, who remained the sole 
bulwark of democracy in the whole Middle East and whose 
casualty lists exceeded 5,000,000,” had not been invited to 
participate; while the Arab states which had declared war 
only in time to obtain representation, had been invited. 
Demands were made by the Hebrew Committee of National 
Liberation for the seating of a Hebrew national delegation 
at the Conference and for “Hebrew national membership” 
in the General Assembly of the forthcoming world organiza- 
tion. 

On April 10, 1945, Secretary of State Stettinius invited 
forty-two national organizations, including the American 
Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Conference, 
to designate one representative and two assistants each to 
serve as consultants and associate consultants to the Amer- 
ican delegation at San Francisco. The Committee designated 
its president, Judge Joseph M. Proskauer, the Conference 
Henry Monsky, president of B’nai B’rith as their represent- 
atives. These organizations were thus given an opportunity 
to present their views and platforms to the conference del- 
egates. Later several other Jewish organizations were invited 
to attend, but without the status of consultants. 

As the year drew to a close, American Jewry realized that 
its task for the future was to secure and safeguard for the 
Jewish people the very freedoms for which the war had been 
fought. 
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OVERSEAS RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
By GERALDINE ROSENFIELD 


As THE European war drew to a close in the spring of 1945 
and the utter horror of Nazi destructiveness was brought 
to light, a shocked world saw for the first time during the 
six year war period the complete devastation of the conti- 
nent. Of the seven and a half million pre-war Jewish popula- 
tion only about one-sixth remains in all of Europe excluding 
Russia, according to the report of Dr. Joseph Schwartz, 
European director of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. And the condition of the surviving Jews, his 
report continues, “‘is the worst it has been in the history of 
the people.” The task that now faces relief organizations 
is the physical and spiritual regeneration of the remnant of 
European Jewry. 

Cooperating with the United Nations Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration, Allied military governments, the 
International Red Cross, the War Refugee Board, relief 
groups of other denominations, and private Jewish relief 
organizations have begun to take first steps in the tremendous 
program of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


American Jews, eager to make their contribution to the 
work of regeneration, contributed $27,000,000 during 1944 
to the United Jewish Appeal, for Refugees, Overseas Needs 
and Palestine. On June 15, 1945, the United Jewish Appeal 
was reconstituted to continue its work of the past seven 
years as the single fund-raising instrument for the support 
of the overseas relief and rehabilitation program of the Joint 
Distribution Committee, the Palestine settlement projects 
of the constituent organizations of the United Palestine 
Appeal and the refugee adjustment program in the United 
States of the National Refugee Service. 

The total cash received by the United Jewish Appeal up 
to June 15, 1945, as a result of the pledges made for the 
year 1944, amounted to $25,108,091.90. Of this sum, the 
first $15,000,000 was divided in accordance with the 1944 
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agreement as follows: $8,640,000 to the J.D.C.; $5,360,000 
to the U.P.A); and’ $1, 000 000 to the N.R.S. The balance 
was distributed by an allotment committee consisting of two 
representatives each of the J.D.C. and U.P.A. and three 
representatives of communities at large. The first $10,000,000 
subject to the decision of the allotment committee was 
divided on the basis of 52.326 per cent to the J.D.C., and 
47.674 per cent to the U.P.A., with an additional amount 
of $51,954 to the N.R.S. De allotment committee subse- 
quently voted that all funds raised by the 1944 U.J.A. above 
the figure of $25,000,000 were to be divided equally between 
the J.D.C. and U.P.A. 

The total distribution of 1944 funds available on June 15, 
1945, was as follows: to the J.D.C., $13,584,767.31; to the 
U-P.A., $9,865,232.60; to the N.R.S., $1,051,954.26. 

All funds raised for the United Jewish Appeal for 1945 
will be distributed, after an initial allotment of $875,000 to 
the N.R.S., on the basis of 57 per cent to the J.D.C. and 
42 per cent to the U.P.A. The Jewish National Fund will 
retain traditional collections up to the amount of $1,500,000. 
The J.D.C. will be permitted to accept earmarked contribu- 
tions from Landsmannschaften up to the amount of $800,000. 

The Joint Distribution,Committee, largest overseas relief 
organization of American Jews, has been concerned during 
the past eleven months with relief in occupied and liberated 
countries, rescue and immigration, assistance in Allied and 
neutral countries, and restoration of cultural activities. 


The total appropriations of the J.D.C. during this period 
amounted to $23,742,000, a larger amount than during any 
corresponding period. in the thirty years’ éxistence of the 
J.D.C. For the first five months of 1945 alone, a total of 
$11,884,000 was appropriated for relief work, a sum exceed- 
ing ‘the entire expenditures for 1943 and more than half the 
total for 1944. 

During the greater part of the period under review, sub- 
stantial areas in Hungary, Poland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
and Holland were still occupied by the enemy, and hundreds 
of thousands of Jews trapped there were dying of starvation. 
The J.D.C. assisted Jews in occupied territories by permitting 
the continuation of local borrowing on J.D.C. credit; and 
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by the actual remittance of local currency through under- 
ground channels with the knowledge and permission of the 
United States authorities. These funds were transmitted 
largely through the office of Mr. Saly Mayer, J.D.C. repre- 
sentative in Switzerland. In Shanghai, with a refugee popu- 
lation of approximately 20,000, about 12,000 were supported 
with J.D.C. funds supplied through Switzerland. Further 
aid was rendered by the shipment of food and medicine, 
individually addressed, from Switzerland and Portugal to 
internees in camps. Bulk shipments, too, were distributed 
by the International Red Cross. 

At the end of March, 1945, several carloads of supplies 
left Switzerland for the Jewish internment camp in There- 
sienstadt, Czechoslovakia. At about the same time, largely 
through the efforts of Brig. Gen. William O’ Dwyer, head of 
the War Refugee Board, it became possible to organize large- 
scale shipments of food from Switzerland to the camps in 
Germany. These supplies, provided by the War Refugee 
Board and the J.D.C., were delivered to Germany in trucks 
supplied by the War Refugee Board. During the early part 
ch April, the first shipment of supplies, 60 tons, left Switzer- 
and. 

With the liberation of the European countries, the J.D.C. 
faced new emergency problems. The surviving Jews were 
found in a state of utter destitution. Most of them were 
displaced, completely despoiled of their possessions, and 
many were undermined in health. They were in desperate 
need of immediate relief. Thousands of children whose par- 
ents had been deported were found in non-Jewish homes or 
in Christian convents. Many children who had been smug- 
gled into Switzerland by the OSE were returned to France. 
These activities in their behalf were carried on by the OSE 
with J.D.C. funds. Many of these children have been re- 
united with their parents; many are orphaned. All are in 
urgent need of assistance. 

The program of the J.D.C. was to provide emergency 
relief, consisting of the basic necessities—food, clothing, and 
medical supplies. Thousands of children were gathered to- 
gether in children’s homes. Because of the extreme shortage 
of goods in liberated countries, the J.D.C. initiated a large- | 
scale program of purchasing supplies in the United States, 
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Canada, and other countries. In Canada, the supplies are 
purchased through the United Jewish Refugee and War 
Relief Agencies. Supplies are shipped to France and Belgium. 
Beginning in February 1945, approximately 50 tons of cloth- 
ing and food each leave Teheran weekly for Poland, where 
they are distributed under the supervision of the Jewish 
Relief Committee in Lublin; and from Palestine, supplies 
are shipped for Jews in Balkan countries and distributed 
by local relief committees. In addition, the J.D.C. shipped 
to Poland 225 sewing machines, tools, and two field hospitals 
equipped with one hundred beds each. Economic reconstruc- 
tion was further aided by J.D.C. funds for the reopening 
of loan kassas in France, Belgium, and Greece. 

During the period under review, which for most European 
countries includes some months under enemy occupation, 
the total appropriation for help in France was $2,450,000; 
in Belgium, $900,000; in Greece, $500,000; in Italy, $460,000. 
Funds totaling $8,850,000 for use in Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, and China (Shang- 
hai) have been transmitted by the J.D.C. to Switzerland 
for further distribution during the eleven month period. 

Jewish groups in North Africa, which was liberated in 
1943, still required some assistance from the J.D.C. For 
the most part the local Jewish and refugee population of 
these areas soon began again to earn their own living. Jews 
who had fled their native towns because of the war are now 
returning and slowly rebuilding their lives. During the past 
year, a total of $323,000 was appropriated for assistance in 
North Africa. 

Rescue and emigration played a most prominent part in 
J.D.C. activities in the greater part of the period covered 
here. The gradual breakdown of the Nazi empire enabled 
more Jews to escape from Axis-occupied territories, and the 
assistance given by the War Refugee Board opened new 
avenues of rescue work. Through Turkey and from Turkey 
more than 5,000 Jews were brought to Palestine, and in most 
cases 80-90% of the expenditures involved were paid by 
the J.D.C. These emigrants came from Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Hungary but included Jewish nationals of many 
other countries. A boat left Spain for Palestine in October 
1944, with 437 passengers (the first left in January 1944, 
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with 738 passengers.) In March, 1945, 899 Jews were brought 
from Italy to Palestine, and the J.D.C. paid almost $50,000 
for this group alone. From Portugal, Spain and Tangiers, 
an additional 443 Jews emigrated to Palestine. $2,000,000 
was appropriated for this emigration work. 

This period witnessed an ihcrease in the number of ref- 
ugees who succeeded in escaping occupied territory and found — 
haven in neutral countries. The total number of Jews in 
Switzerland increased from 25,000 to about 28,000, and dur- 
ing the second half of 1944 alone, the J.D.C. spent almost 
a million dollars for assistance and relief in that country. 
In addition it was found necessary to increase the contribu- 
tions to the International Students Service and the Commit- 
tee for the Employment of Refugee Professional Workers— 
non-sectarian relief agencies which have served large numbers 
of Jews. In Spain and Portugal there were close to 3,000 
refugees, and in Sweden about 12,000. The total appropri- 
ations for Portugal, Sweden, and Spain during the 11 months 
amount to $1,300,000. 

Many refugees in these neutral countries were fully main- 
tained by local relief committees which received financial 
assistance from the J.D.C., and most of the refugees re- 
ceived supplementary aid from the J.D.C. In Sweden the 
J.D.C. subsidized the agricultural training of 552 young Jews 
in preparation for emigration to Palestine. While the war 
in Europe was still in progress, a group of internees from 
the camp in Theresienstadt and camps in Germany and 
Austria reached Sweden and Switzerland, thereby adding to 
the relief burden of the J.D.C. In the Iberian Peninsula the 
refugee situation did not change to any great extent. Those 
refugees who left for the Western Hemisphere, Africa or 
Palestine were assisted up to the time of departure by the 
J.D.C., which financed to a large degree their emigration. 
About 1,500 refugees in need of assistance still remained in 
Spain and Portugal awaiting repatriation or emigration to 
new lands. 

In Turkey, where the local Jewish community was severely 
affected by the discriminatory tax policy directed against 
non-Turkish minorities, the J.D.C. was called upon to sup- 
port local institutions which hitherto had been supported by 
Turkish Jews. Eighteen institutions including hospitals, 
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schools, etc., received J.D.C. assistance and were thus saved 
from closure. Several hundred repatriates arrived in Turkey. 
One group which came as an exchange group from a camp 
in northern Germany has been stranded in Istanbul because 
their Turkish nationality has not been recognized by the 
government. The J.D.C. was-called upon to undertake the 
financial support of the group until the question is decided. 
Total relief appropriation in Turkey during this period has 
been $173,000. 

The J.D.C. continued to aid some 250,000 Jewish refugees _ 
from Poland who succeeded in escaping to the Soviet Union. 
This aid was in the form of a package service organized in 
Teheran. About 10,000 packages containing concentrated 
food and items of clothing are being shipped monthly to 
Polish Jewish refugees in Russia. The total appropriation 
for this program in the last 11 months is $1,100,000 

Only a few refugees have come to Latin America in this 
period, and a large number of those who arrived earlier have 
become self-supporting. However, as a result of the rising 
cost-of-living and the difficult health problems in some of 
the tropical countries, the J.D.C. could not appreciably re- 
duce the amount it spent in Latin America. $459,000 was 
appropriated during the 11 months. 

The local Jewish communities were encouraged more and 
more by the J.D.C. to assume responsibility for their respec- 
tive relief cases; in fact, some of the communities began to 
contribute to overseas relief. A representative of the J.D.C. 
attached to the Buenos Aires office, spent some time in 
Bolivia, Chile, and Uruguay, assisting local communities in 
planning their social services. During the year the J.D.C. 
aided the internees on the Island of Mauritius; a shipment 
of kosher meat was sent them, and following the permission 
given to the internees to proceed to Palestine, $20,000 was 
allocated, in cooperation with the South African Jewish War: 
Relief, to provide badly needed clothing for 850 of these 
refugees. 

A total of $576,000 was allocated for the support of schools 
and Yeshivoth, most of them in Palestine, and for providing 
matzoth to needy communities all over the world. Some 
newly-organized communities in Central and South America 
also benefited from this program. 
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The J.D.C.’s total contribution to the United Palestine 
Appeal during the ten month period from July 1, 1944 to 
April 30, 1945 for the rescue and transportation of Jewish 
refugees to Palestine amounted to $1,293,145. 

The United Palestine Appeal, whose funds contribute to 
the support of the work of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
lists among its subsidized activities the transportation and 
care of immigrants, provision for housing, medical care, 
initial financial assistance, and the extension of agricultural 
settlements in Palestine. From July 1, 1944, to April 30, 
1945, the Jewish Agency spent $2,892,380 on such refugee 


rescue work. 


The months immediately before and after V-E day created 
problems that called for an ever wider extension of the 
service of the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
of America (HIAS), which for 60 years has been working 
in the field of immigrant and emigrant aid. 

Ten thousand Jews, most of them from the Balkans, 
escaped from the Nazis in 1944 to make their way to havens 
of safety and temporary refuge within Europe. In addition 
to these ten thousand, an equal number left the European 
continent in 1944 to go to Palestine or to countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. This made a total of 20,000 who 
found either temporary havens or permanent homes in 1944; 
for the majority of the 1,250,000 Jews now surviving in 
Europe, homes still have to be found. 

As quickly as new territories were liberated by the Allies 
in 1944, HIAS opened offices to serve the survivors. In 
Bucharest HIAS reopened its offices shortly after the Russian 
invasion. In Italy HIAS was hard on the heels of the Amer- 
ican Army. A provisional committee of the HIAS-ICA 
Emigration Association (HICEM) was set up ‘in North 
Africa in July 1944, before the Allied invasion of France, so 
that shortly after the liberation of Paris, HIAS-ICA was 
able to move its office, maintained in Brive (Unoccupied 
France) throughout the war, to the capital. An office was 
opened in Istanbul to serve Jews who had found a temporary 
haven of refuge there. In Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland, 
HIAS continued to maintain offices and committees to facil. 
itate the migration of Jewish refugees in those countries. 
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In Shanghai a HIAS-ICA Committee resumed the work it 
had begun before Japan made her attack at Pearl Harbor. 

All these offices, in addition to the work they had formerly 
carried on, assumed a new and important task, that of lo- 
cating lost relatives. Working together with the HIAS 
Location Service in the United States, they were able, by 
being on the-spot, to speed the reunion of parents and chil- 
dren. Thousands of families have already been reunited, 
and throughout the world an intensive search is being made 
to trace the 150,000 individuals in 50,000 families who are 
being sought by relatives in the United States. 

It would be beyond the scope of this brief report to detail 
the activities of every office. But as an indication of the 
nature of the activities of the organization in 1944, the 
figures of the HIAS Lisbon office are given. In other HIAS 
offices the nature of the work was much the same— only 
the figures differed. 

In the Lisbon office, 5,800 refugees were assisted tech- 
nically. 2,218 received financial assistance to migrate over- 
seas. 1,430 immigrated to Palestine; the remainder to the 
Western Hemisphere. Total cost of transportation for the 
2,218 refugees was $850,400. The immigrants themselves 
participated to the extent of $142,000; and the remainder 
was supplied by the Refugee Transportation Fund made 
available by the J.D.C. and HIAS. 

In addition, the Lisbon office answered 6,707 inquiries on 
migration and related subjects; handled 32,419 requests by 
mail for information, service, and assistance; sent 15,265 
letters; handled 3,273 cables covering urgent migration 
cases; and made 3,121 interventions in behalf of refugees 
with the Portuguese authorities and the various foreign con- 
sulates. 9,500 requests to locate relatives were processed, 
and 60,342 food parcels were sent. 

In Central and South America, HIAS-ICA committees 
devoted themselves to three main tasks: legalization of the 
status of those who had entered in previous years as non- 
immigrants, location of relatives in liberated countries, and 
preparatory steps for enlarging the absorptive capacity for 
post-war Jewish immigration in the various countries. HIAS- 
ICA branches were opened in the most remote provinces of 
every country. 
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These services were expanded in 1945. Victory in Europe 
brought a new flood of inquiries to HIAS from relatives 
who are anxious to help their kin. When announcement was 
made after V-E Day that the State Department would 
again consider sponsor-affidavits on behalf of refugees resid- 
ing in France, Belgium, Italy, and other countries, HIAS 
was called upon to serve and assist in the preparation of 
documents. The European offices, on the strength of this 
announcement, are registering prospective immigrants and 
making the necessary arrangements for their subsequent 
immigration. 

Since V-E Day, HIAS-ICA has opened nine offices in 
France to serve refugees with greater efficiency at the points 
where they are concentrated. Food parcels are sent to 
France by American relatives of the refugees there. Under 
U.S. government license, HIAS is acting as forwarding agent 
for American residents to send financial assistance direct 
to Rumania and Switzerland, an extension of the money- 
forwarding services of HIAS in neutral countries during the 
war. 

In the United States, HIAS continued its characteristic 
work of immigration assistance and adjustment. It partic- 
ipated in ministering to the spiritual and personal needs of 
the residents at the refugee shelter at Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
Naya 

HIAS expenditures in 1944 totaled $1,223,970.36. The 
annual meeting adopted a budget for 1945 of $1,808,000, over 
70 per cent of which ($1,345,000) is allocated to overseas 
work, to help the surviving Jews of Europe resettle in those 
countries where they can find a new home, a new life and 
new hope. 


The World Ort Union, an organization for rehabilitation 
through training, continued during the past year to expand 
anes year-old program of training Jews in occupational 
skills. 

The American ORT Federation, principal fund-raising 
agent of the World ORT Union, has announced for 1945 a 
budget of $1,550,000 which is almost two-thirds of the world 
budget of $2,450,000. In 1944, the American ORT budget was 
_ $486,500; the world budget was $653,000. Four times as 


> 
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much money is needed this year for the tremendous task 
of providing occupational training for the uprooted Jews 
of Europe. 

The funds raised by the American ORT in 1944 went 
towards the support of varied activities. In the Western 
Hemisphere schools were built and maintained in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; La 
Paz and Cochabamba, Bolivia; Santiago, Chile; Montevideo, 
Uruguay; Havana, Cuba; Montreal, Canada. Two schools 
have been set up in New York City and a Trade School in 
the Fort Ontario Emergency Relief Shelter. Courses taught 
in these schools include metal work, mechanics, electricity, 
welding, electro-engineering, dressmaking, electro-technics, 
leather work, diamond-cutting, applied mechanical drafting, 
jewelry making and electric power sewing machine operation. 

With peace in Europe, ORT work in 1945 will concentrate 
on re-establishing its program in that continent. This work 
has already begun with the introduction of courses in seven 
principal French cities for training men, women, and chil- 
dren in such trades as radio mechanics, dressmaking, beauty 
culture, applied chemistry, millinery, machine assembly, 
tailoring, and cutting of ladies’ dresses. In addition, the 
ORT has re-established its agricultural program in France, 
with four separate projects in various sections of France; 
one farm is preparing Halutzim for emigration to Palestine. 

Since many Jews in Europe are already trained to do use- 
ful work, but lack tools and equipment, an important phase 
of ORT work has been the supplying of these tools. Ship- 
ments have already been sent to Poland, and the ORT school 
in Canada has devoted much time to the manufacture of 
tools for Poland. In France, cooperative workshops have 
been set up where artisans can bring their work for finishing, 
a central repair shop in Paris provides repairs and spare parts. 
Other ORT activities are being carried on in Bucharest, 
Jassy and Sofia, as well as in the Sub-Carpathian region of 
Czechoslovakia. 

All during the war years Switzerland, neutral haven for 
thousands of Jews, played an important role in the imple- 
mentation of ORT’s program. At the present time, ORT 
has 100 branches functioning in that country, including 
more than 30 different trades. A recent important project 
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has been the provision for training “master builders.” There 
people will learn construction trades to help rebuild the 
devastated countries of Europe. Opened in March of this 
year, the project’s first class included refugees from France 
and Yugoslavia, the latter invited to attend at the express 
request of the Yugoslav National Liberation Committee. 

In addition to training Jews to help themselves, ORT’s 
program serves the added function of breaking down the 
spiritual ghetto created by the Nazis, aiming to destroy the 
false impression that Jews are non-productive. ORT-trained 
people will take their place as productive workers in every 
country, working shoulder to shoulder with their non-Jewish 
fellow citizens. The example set by ORT trainees is paving 
the way for thousands of refugees who look for permanent 
residence in a new land. 

The funds supplied by the American ORT Federation to 
the World ORT Union were contributed principally by the 
organized Jewish communities and Welfare Funds through- 
out the United States; and in Greater New York, by the 
Young Men and Women’s ORT, the ORT Labor Committee, 
the ORT Council of Organizations, the Brooklyn ORT 
Society, and the Society of the European Friends of ORT. 


Throughout the year 1944, the American OSE Committee 
(organization for the protection of the health of Jews) en- 
gaged in activities along the same lines as in previous years, 
the chief efforts being in the direction of obtaining supple- 
mentary financial support to augment the appropriations 
granted by the J.D.C. for OSE overseas relief work. This 
was achieved through an organizational campaign in this 
hemisphere, the setting-up of new OSE groups and branches, 
and the re-organization and strengthening of other branches 
permitting the OSE to draw on them for a larger share of 
support for its overseas work. 

During the operational year 1944, new branches of the 
OSE were organized in Canada (Montreal and Toronto) and 
in Uruguay and Brazil; the branches in Argentina and Mexico 
were expanded considerably and through the active assist- 
ance of these groups, the American OSE Committee was 
able to collect more than $135,000 for OSE activities, the 
bulk of this fund going for direct work overseas. 
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With the additional sums thus obtained, the OSE was 
able to start health services in the devastated European 
countries by sending medical teams, consisting of physicians, 
nurses, and welfare personnel, to Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bul- 
garia and Czechoslovakia, and by shipping quantities of 
medical supplies and equipment. Besides acting as first- 
aid groups, these medical teams also carry on surveys of 
aye conditions and of possibilities for assistance and 
relief. 

A shipment of medical equipment, blankets, linen and 
bedding was arranged by the American OSE Committee 
from an affiliated group in Australia. 

The year 1944 marked the organization by the Swiss OSE 
of a special Search Buro to trace missing or abandoned chil- 
dren. On this side, in close cooperation with the Search 
Buro, the American Committee of OSE has been actively 
engaged in locating and making contact with children’s 
relatives, helping in immigration matters, and initiating ex- 
tensive measures for individual and group assistance to 
children through regular shipment of gift parcels. With the 
help of the Search Buro, scores of dispersed families were 
reunited. 

In addition to the major relief organizations, there were 
other groups which directed efforts to the rescue of European 
war victims. Two of these are the Union of Orthodox Rabbis 
and the Jewish Council of Russian War Relief. 

In February, 1945, the Union of Orthodox Rabbis initiated 
a drive to raise $2,500,000 for the relief of European Jews 
who had already returned to their home communities. The 
Union’s primary concern is the rebuilding of houses of wor- 
ship, hospitals, orphanages, schools, and other institutions. 

The Jewish Council of Russian War Relief, at its fourth 
annual conference held on April 29, 1945, set itself a goal 
of $3,000,000 for 1945. Contributions amounting to $115,000 
were collected by the Council at a celebration of the Jewish 
People’s Fraternal Order on May 26, 1945; this sum is to 
be used for Jewish relief projects in Russia and the Near 
East. The Fraternal Order authorized that $75,000 be set 
aside for the rehabilitation of Jews in the Volga region of 


Russia. 
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IMMIGRATION AND REFUGEE AID* 
By JosepH M. Bernstein** 


During the year under review, the three leading American 
Jewish agencies in the field, the National Refugee Service, 
the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS), 
and the National Council of Jewish Women, continued 
unabated their wartime work in immigration and refugee 
aid. Their efforts covered a wide range of activities, including 
employment and retraining of refugees; resettlement; care 
of refugee children; port and dock service, with on-the-spot 
aid at Ellis Island; citizenship and Americanization classes; 
and social adjustment to the American scene. In addition 
to their usual services, the three above-named organizations 
participated in several unusual projects, the details of which 
are outlined below. 

The expenditures of the National Refugee Service from 
July 1, 1944 through June 30, 1945 totaled $1,037,011. At 
its annual meeting, a budget for 1945 of $1,144,330 was 
adopted. HIAS expenditures in 1944 totaled $1,223,970.36. 
The annual meeting adopted a budget for 1945 of $1,808,000, 
of which $1,345,000 is allotted to overseas work. The Service 
to Foreign Born Department of the National Council of 
Jewish Women expended approximately $100,000 during 
1944; for the calendar year of 1945, it is expected to spend 
$150,000. ; 


I, 


Paradoxically enough, the outstanding immigration story 
of the year has no place in the files of the United States 
Bureau of Immigration. The 1,000 refugees who came to 
our shores in August 1944, at the order of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt,.as a token of the millions wandering 
homeless throughout the world, came here outside the immi. 
gration laws, and, according to the opinion of the then 
Attorney General, Francis Biddle, have never been in the 
United States. 


*This article is based on information supplied by the three most prominent American 
Jewish agencies in the field, the National Refugee Service, the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, and the National Council of Jewish Women. 

** Associate editor. 
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Despite this legal fiction, the refugees did land at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, on a rainy day in August 1944. Met at the docks 
.by representatives of the Government and the National 
Refugee Service, the refugees were brought to Fort Ontario, 
near Oswego, N. Y., which had been made into a shelter. 

Their arrival here was the end-result of continuous efforts 
by many groups of humane Americans who felt that these 
persecuted people should have the traditional American 
right of sanctuary. For months, pressure had been brought 
to bear on the Administration and on Congress to set an 
example for other nations to follow. It had been suggested 
that a system of “free ports” be established to which refugees 
should be brought, outside the immigration laws — so that 
they might remain here until the war was over. «President 
Roosevelt finally announced on June 10, 1944, that he had 
cabled Robert D. Murphy, State Department official, to 
select 1,000 refugees from the camps in Italy to be brought 
to this country and placed in a shelter here until after the 
war, when they were to be sent back to their homelands. 


The President made it clear that overall policy in the case 
of this group and any that might follow was in the hands of 
the War Refugee Board, while the administration of the 
Shelter was to be in the hands of the War Relocation Author- 
ity of the Department of Intérior. He indicated in his cable 
to Robert D. Murphy, and in a later message to the Congress, 
that it was necessary to bring the refugees here, as the 
camps in Italy were becoming crowded to the point where 
refugees were hindering the work of the military. Thus the 
move was well within his war powers as Chief Executive. 

It is important to give this background because of the 
subsequent turn of events. No sooner had the President 
made his announcement than the isolationists and reac- 
tionaries inveighed against what they called the forerunner 
of a flood of refugees headed this way. 

What was the group of refugees at Ft. Ontario like? It 
was composed of 456 women and 526 men, 232 of them under 
20 years of age. They came from Yugoslavia, Austria, 
Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Soviet Russia, Belgium, 
France, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Turkey, Spain, 
Greece, Italy, Holland, and the Free City of Danzig. Some 
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were Catholics, some were Protestants, and some were Jews. 
They had been musicians, actors, writers, lawyers, journal- 
ists, teachers, pharmacists, clergymen, engineers, and dentists 
in their native lands. They were law-abiding people who 
were fortunate enough to have escaped the Nazi regime. 


The conditions under which the refugees came are worth 
noting. They had to live within the Shelter during their 
entire stay in the country. They could leave only if they 
required hospitalization. Otherwise, like soldiers, they 
might have occasional passes, measured in hours — and 
there were no furloughs. Their bare physical needs, food, 
shelter, and clothing, were indeed provided by the Govern- 
ment. Beyond these, such things as newspapers, books, and 
spiritual comfort, were only to be theirs if given by private 
agencies. Since the large majority of the refugees were 
Jewish, a synagogue and a kosher kitchen were vital needs. 


Late in August 1944, several national Jewish organizations 
formed a coordinating committee to evolve and participate 
in a unified program of services for the newcomers. They 
included the Agudas Israel of America, the Union of Ortho- 
dox Rabbis, the B’nai B’rith, the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, the Jewish Welfare Board, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the National Refugee 
Service, ORT, and the Synagogue Council of America, to- 
gether with representatives from the Jewish communities 
of Rochester, Buffalo, Syracuse, Oswego, and Utica. 

Under this coordinated program, religious needs, adult 
and children’s education, cultural and recreational activities, 
medical care, and material needs were provided by the 
private agencies. 

A synagogue was established and all its equipment bought 
and installed. A Hebrew teacher was employed. A kosher 
kitchen was set up and equipped. For the children of pre- 
school age, the private agencies arranged for a nursery 
school and teacher. Transportation was provided for chil- 
dren of school age. An orientation teacher was hired to 
help them in their social adjustment. It was even arranged 
that eleven students ready for higher education be afforded 
the facilities of Oswego Teachers’ College. 
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The problem of adult education was much more com- 
plicated as a result of language difficulties and the various 
needs and desires of the refugees. It must be remembered 
that although Yugoslavs and Austrians were in the large 
majority, the inabitants of the Shelter had come from 17 
different countries. But English instruction was provided 
for some 600 of them. Those who so desired were given the 
opportunity to study practical courses in wood-working, 
machine shop practice, sewing, beauty culture, and a course 
in arts and crafts. The last-named achieved such good 
results that a successful exhibition of their artistic efforts 
was held at the Shelter in the spring of 1945. 


In-addition to formal and disciplined work, cultural op- 
portunities were provided in the form of lectures by well- 
known speakers and concerts by world-famous artists. A 
weekly forum was organized, with speakers from nearby 
towns, in which discussion centered about various aspects of 
American life. Since the confined nature of the refugees’ 
existence made recreation a real necessity, newspapers, 
magazines, and films supplied by the National Refugee 
Service played an important part in the life of the Shelter. 
In addition, this agency supplied the materials necessary for 
the refugees’ own periodical, the weekly Ontario Chronicle. 


The question of their future came to the fore in the 
spring of 1945. Although President Roosevelt’s executive 
order had provided that they were to be returned to their 
homelands when the war was over, V-E Day in May brought 
home to them and their friends that this was not feasible. 
Even earlier, an opinion handed down by Attorney General 
Biddle made it evident that these refugees constituted a 
political problem child. The then Attorney General ruled 
that although the Oswego refugees had been brought here 
legally, they had entered outside the immigration laws, and 
hence had in fact never resided in the United States. In 
effect, according to that opinion, they were living in a sort 
of free port, a limbo in, but not of, the United States. 

Rumors began to circulate, both in the Shelter and in 
Washington, that with the imminent dissolution of the 
War Refugee Board, the Shelter would be closed immediately 
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and the refugees shipped to sme UNRRA camp in North 
Africa or Europe. These rumors seemed to take on such 
substance that the Administrator of the Shelter, Joseph 
Smart, resigned in protest, with the avowed purpose of 
bringing about some Congressional action which would allow 
the refugees to remain in this country. He joined with the 
Committee of Friends of the Oswego Refugees in petitioning 
the President. Representative Samuel Dickstein (D., N.Y.) 
then announced that a sub-committee of his Committee on 
Immigration would hold hearings at the camp early in 
July, 1945. 

Meanwhile the retiring executive director of the War 
Refugee Board, Brigadier General William O’Dwyer, offered 
his report to the Board. He recommended that it was 
impracticable for various reasons to send the refugees to 
their homelands and suggested that they be allowed to 
remain in this country under a system of “sponsored leaves.” 
In the hope that such a program would be adopted, the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies, representing some 
19 private agencies, forwarded a letter signed, among others, 
by Joseph P. Chamberlain, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the National Refugee Service, to Dillon Myer, 
head of the War Relocation Authority, pledging the resources 
of those agencies in caring for the refugees after they were 
released. However, no such program was adopted. 

Hearings were held by Congressman Dickstein’s Sub- 
Committee at Oswego on July 5 and 6, 1945. Principal 
witness was Brigadier General O’Dwyer who urged that 
the refugees be allowed to remain in this country. The 
testimony indicated that the refugees had made a fine 
impression on their neighbors of the town of Oswego, whose 
principal citizens esteemed them worthy of becoming Amer- 
ican citizens. Although the question of the closing of the 
Shelter and the release and status of the inhabitants has not 
as yet been definitely resolved —and the report of the 
Committee on Immigration of the House of Representatives 
has not been made public — the belief has gained ground 
that the Shelter will be closed in the near future and a large 
majority of the inhabitants given an opportunity to change 
their status under the immigration laws, eventually perhaps 
to become American citizens. 
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Although the story of the Oswego refugees highlighted 
migration work, there were several other developments in 
that field during the year which may have great impact in 
the future. The first of these was the inauguration of a 
study of recent immigration under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Refugee Service, the American Christian Committee 
for Refugees, the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Catholic Committee for Refugees, and the U. S. Committee 
for the Care of European Children. Dr. C. A. Dykstra, 
former head of Selective Service and now Provost of the 
University of California, is chairman of a large sponsoring 
committee including a number of outstanding citizens of the 
United States. The Director of the study of recent immi- 
gration from Europe is Dr. Maurice Davie, on leave of 
absence from Yale University. He-has thus far received the 
collaboration of 263 committees in 505 communities, in 44 
states. 

The importance of this study cannot be overestimated. 
The House Committee on Immigration and other Govern- 
ment agencies have indicated their eagerness to be informed 
of the results of Dr. Davie’s study. Dr. Davie and his staff 
have already examined more than ten thousand cases. 
Through interviews and questionnaires, they have studied 
the various adjustments made by recent immigrants to 
this country. They are studying the attitudes of the immi- 
grant and the reactions of the American community toward 
him. They are analyzing through these actual case histories, 
his economic, social, and cultural adjustments, his citizen- 
ship in this country, his participation in public affairs, his 
service in the armed forces, etc. The study will assess the 
factors retarding or accelerating adjustment, such as the 
legal and other restrictions against the alien. Through such 
an objective study and analysis, the study on recent immi- 
gration from Europe will arrive at basic conclusions on the 
effects of recent immigration on American society and on 
the refugee problem in the post-war world; moreover, it will 
discuss American post-war immigration policy in the light 
of the results obtained. 

A small pamphlet based on the results of the study has 
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already been written for the War Department to be pub- 
lished as one of the series of G. I. booklets it makes available 
for study to the enlisted man. Another and larger pamphlet 
is in preparation, while the final and authoritative book 


based on the study is scheduled for publication in the spring 
of 1946. 


WE 


During the summer of 1944, as it became more and more 
evident that the United Nations would soon liberate exten- 
sive portions of the European continent, inquiries about 
friends’and relatives in the already liberated territory began 
to pour in on the agencies dealing with migration. No time 
was lost in establishing a central source of information, the 
Central Location Index, Inc. The members of Central 
Location Index, Inc. include the Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, the International Migration Service, 
the National Refugee Service, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
the American Committee for Christian Refugees, and the 
American Friends Service Committee. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of inquiries have been made since this service was 
established to locate friends and relatives both here and in 
the liberated countries of Europe. Thousands of persons 
have been placed in communication, and some reunited, 
with relatives torn from them by the tragic events of recent 
history. 

With victory in Europe in sight, the House Committee 
on Immigration under the chairmanship of Samuel Dickstein 
became increasingly active in studying the possibilities of 
legislation on immigration. One sub-committee held hear. 
ings at Oswego on the problem of the refugees there. Another 
held hearings in New York City on August 6-8, 1944, on 
two vital questions: 


1. Whether the existing German quota should be altered, 
or its use reserved to certain groups. 

2. What, if any, change is required in the existing Immi- 
gration Law which made deportation mandatory. 


In a joint statement, the three Jewish agencies dealing with 
migration, HIAS, the National Refugee Service, and the 
National Council of Jewish Women, made clear their em- 
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phatic opposition to any immediate change in the German 
quota. They pointed out that, since quotas are based on 
country of birth, and not on country of nationality, elim- 
inating the German quota would bar persons who no longer 
resided in Germany. It would exclude victims of Nazi 
persecution, technically under the German quota, because 
they had been born there. It would also bar children of 
forced or slave laborers born in Germany, even though their 
nationality might be. other than German. Finally it would 
not necessarily exclude thousands of Nazis of other than 
German birth. 

While the Dickstein Committee was holding hearings to 
study the possibility of new legislation on immigration, some 
changes in regulation and prcedure were made during the 
year. The outstanding change to be noted occurred in State 
Department procedure. As a result of victory in Europe, 
the consulates in the various countries, rather than the 
State Department in Washington, will henceforth act upon 
immigration visa applications. Theoretically, consulates 
have been opened in all countries in Europe. Actually they 
will probably not begin functioning for some time yet. 


LY. 


As for trends in immigration, the best evidence seems 
definitely to indicate that, similar to the situation obtaining 
during the war, immigration quotas will not be used up in 
the near future. The countries of Europe will probably tend 
to prohibit able-bodied men and their families from migrating 
to the United States and keep them for the rebuilding of their 
own lands, devastated by years of war. 

Most recent figures show that 36,652 immigrants, some 
13,000 of them Jewish, came to this country between July 1, 
1944 and June 30, 1945. This was the first year in which the 
term “Hebrew” did not appear in immigration question- 
naires; hence the figure of 13,000 Jews is only an estimate. 
The total immigration from 22 countries generally considered 
to be the source of refugee migration was 4,550 during this 
period. Of these about 2,270 were Jewish. The important 
functions of aiding these immigrants, guiding them through 
the intricate procedures which eventually bring them here, 
finding employment for them after their arrival, and in 
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some cases retraining them so they might be more usefully and 
gainfully employed, and the many other services required 
in the field of migration, were performed by the National 
Refugee Service, the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid 
Society, and the National Council of Jewish Women. How 
well these functions were performed by all three agencies 
was perhaps best expressed in a letter to one of them, from 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The text of the 
letter, addressed to William Rosenwald, Honorary President 
of the National Refugee Service, follows: 


My dear Mr. Rosenwald: 


By maintaining its tradition of asylum for the op- 
pressed in a decade when the world was infested with 
group hatred and persecution, our country has done 
itself honor. The neighborly assistance and guidance 
offered by public spirited organizations and individuals 
to those who have found haven here has helped them 
to adjust more rapidly to our American life, to contribute 
to the enrichment of our economy and culture, and to 
participate loyally in our struggle for national survival. 

I know that the National Refugee Service is respon- 
sible in large measure for the successful program of aid 
to New Americans. I therefore take pleasure in extend- 
ing my good wishes to you personally on the rounding 
out of ten years of-able and devoted leadership and to 
the organization which you head on its completion of 
five years of outstanding service in this patriotic and 
human cause. 

You will recall that three years ago I suggested that 
the program of the National Refugee Service might 
provide a model of constructive absorption of immi- 
grants into American life. The record of accomplishment 
since then, under stress of war conditions, has confirmed 
that view. It is heartening to know that due to the 
efforts of high-minded men and women, our country 
is prepared to continue the well-conceived and effective 
program for aiding newcomers to fulfill their hope of 
becoming good Americans. 


Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RooseEve tr. 
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Zionist and Pro-Palestine Activities 
By Samvet Din1n* 


TuE year under review was one of liberation and rejoicing 
for mankind, for it marked the unconditional surrender of 
Germany and the adoption by the United Nations Confer- 
ence at San Francisco of a Security Charter to ensure the 
peace of the world. But it was a year of travail and disap- 
pointment to the Zionist movement in the United States. 
It brought no nearer the liberation of Zion. 

The year began hopefully enough. The summer of 1944 
witnessed the adoption by conventions of both the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic Parties of planks favoring the 
establishment of a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine. This was the first such action ever 
_ taken by either Party, and the platform planks did a great 

deal to mitigate the disappointment caused by the tabling 
of the Palestine Wright-Compton and Wagner-Taft resolu- 
tions in both Houses of Congress at the behest of the State 
Department in March 1944. 

There was further jubilation in Zionist ranks when, in a 
message sent to the 47th annual convention of the Zionist 
Organization of America, held in Atlantic City, October 14- 
17, President Roosevelt pledged his aid in initiating ‘“‘appro- 
priate ways and means of effectuating ... the establishment 
of Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” 
Zionist leaders hailed this message “‘as the strongest declara- 
tion on Palestine ever made by a Chief Executive of this 
country.” 

Hopes were further revived when Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson withdrew his objections, on military grounds, 
to the Palestine resolutions. Representative Sol Bloom, 
Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, there- 
upon announced that there would be an early resumption 
of the hearings on the Palestine resolutions. But the Wright- 
Compton resolution, approved by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on November 29, 1944, had been amended to 
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read: ““The United States [shall] use its good offices to the 
end that the doors of Palestine be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country and that there shall be full oppor- 
tunity for colonization so that the Jewish people may ulti- 
mately reconstitute Palestine as a free and democratic 
commonwealth.” The use of the word “ultimately” and the 
substitution of the phrase “free and democratic common- 
wealth” for “Jewish commonwealth” evoked protest from 
Zionist leaders. 

On December 11, the Senate once again tabled the Wagner- 
Taft resolution on Palestine, this time as a result of a state- 
ment issued by the State Department declaring passage 
of a Palestine resolution at that time “unwise from the 
standpoint of the general international situation.” Later 
(December 15), twelve members of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee issued a joint statement recording their 
personal approval of the amended House resolution. 


The Rift in the American Zionist Emergency Council 


The tabling of the Palestine resolution in Congress for 
a second time brought to a head a factional conflict in the 
American Zionist Emergency Council, which had been in 
the making for several months. At the Z.O.A. convention 
in October 1944, some leaders expressed dissatisfaction be- 
cause of the failure of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
to act on the Wright-Compton resolution earlier in the 
year, and on other grounds. But the opposing elements at 
the convention were reconciled behind the scenes and 
harmony was restored, with Dr. Abba Hillel Silver retaining 
a dominant position in the American Emergency Zionist 
Council. 

The failure of the Senate Committee to act on the Wagner- 
Taft resolution precipitated an open conflict. Dr. Silver was 
charged by Dr. Stephen S. Wise and his supporters with 
having exceeded his authority in his efforts to secure approval 
of that resolution by the Senate Committee in the face of 
the objections of the State Department. Dr. Silver denied 
that he had overstepped the powers of his office. He held 
that the majority of the members of both Houses of Congress 
were ready to adopt the resolution and that the request of 
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the State Department was the result of the work of a small 
clique who were trying to influence President Roosevelt and 
his Administration against Zionist demands for a Jewish 
Palestine. As a result of this controversy, both Dr. Wise 
and Dr. Silver resigned from the Council. Thereupon the 
-Council was reorganized and Dr. Wise was re-elected as sole 
chairman. Dr. Silver relinquished his co-chairmanship but 
remained a member of the Council. The majority of the 
members of the Z.O.A. Administrative Committee sup- 
ported Dr. Wise. Some of the representatives of the other 
organizations on the Council supported Dr. Silver, but for 
reasons of discipline and because they looked upon the 
Wise-Silver conflict as an internal organizational conflict 
confined to the Z.O.A., they remained in the Council and 
continued the work without Dr. Silver. Chaim Greenberg, 
labor Zionist leader, was made chairman of the Executive 
Committee and Herman Shulman, chairman of the newly 
formed Administrative Committee. 

The reorganization of the Emergency Council and the 
resignation of Dr. Silver aroused nation-wide controversy 
within Zionist ranks. On February 13, 1945, the American 
Zionist Policy Committee was launched by a group who 
sought a militant Zionist policy ‘as exemplified by the suc- 
cessful leadership of Dr. Abba Hillel Silver.’ The debate 
continued for several months, particularly in the Jewish 
press. Finally as a result of the pressure of Zionist public 
Opinion, at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Z.O.A. held on April 1, 1945, a committee was appointed 
to explore the possibilities of resolving the internal contro- 
versy, with Judge Louis E. Levinthal of Philadelphia as 
chairman. The committee was instructed to reject any 
proposal which might be construed as a lack of confidence in 
Dr. Wise’s leadership or which would involve the cessation 
of his active leadership in the Emergency Council. 

When the San Francisco United Nations Conference be- 
came the center of the world stage, the controversy was 
momentarily laid aside and American Zionists presented 
a united front vis-a-vis the Conference. The disappointing 
results of the San Francisco Conference from the Zionist 
point of view (referred to later) brought an even greater 
crisis in the Emergency Council. An attempt was made to 
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persuade World Zionist leaders who had come to the United 
States to intervene in the controversy. The Mizrachi, after 
giving an ultimatum to the Council, withdrew from that 
body. Moreover, Chaim Greenberg resigned as chairman 
of the Executive Committee, but his resignation was not 
accepted. 

Shortly thereafter, the controversy was finally resolved. 
At a specially convened meeting of the Z.O.A. Executive 
Committee, a formula was proposed by the “‘Peace Commit- 
tee” and was approved by a preponderant majority of the 
Executive. The Peace Plan proposed that the Emergency 
Council plenum be headed by Dr. Wise and Dr. Silver as joint . 
chairmen; that the Executive Committee of the Council 
be headed by Dr. Silver as chairman, with Chaim Greenberg 
and Herman Shulman as vice-chairmen, and any additional 
officers which the Council might wish to elect, keeping in 
mind the representation of all constituent organizations; and 
that a.small steering and consultative committee be estab- 
lished to meet in the intervals between meetings of the 
Executive Committee. Dr. Emanuel Neumann, on behalf of 
the Silver group, welcomed these recommendations, though 
not without reservations. After a seven-months split, har- 
mony was finally restored early in July, Dr. Silver and 
Dr. Wise becoming joint chairmen of the Emergency Council. 


Palestine at the San Francisco Conference 


President Roosevelt’s unequivocal stand in favor of a Jew- 
ish commonwealth in Palestine, as expressed in his statement 
to the Z.O.A. convention in October 1944, had aroused the 
hopes of Zionists that at last cognizance would be taken by 
the Great Powers of Zionist demands and a definite solution 
proposed. Prior to the Yalta Conference in February. 1945 
of President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
and Marshal Joseph Stalin, the Z.O.A., the American Jewish 
Conference, the American Jewish Committee, and the Amer- 
ican Palestine Committee (Senator Wagner, Chairman), 
addressed appeals to the President to place the Palestine 
question on the agenda. In his March 1, 1945 report to a 
joint session of Congress on the ‘“Big Three’? Conference at 
Yalta, President Roosevelt revealed that he had discussed 
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the Arab-Jewish question during talks in Cairo with King 
Ibn Saud, ruler of Saudi Arabia. He made no specific refer- 
ence to Palestine, but indicated that there had been an 
exchange of important information. 

When it was announced that the United Nations security 
conference would be held at San Francisco, beginning on 
April 25, 1945, non-Jewish as well as Jewish leaders all over 
the world urged that the Jewish people be given representa- 
tion at the Conference, and that Jewish problems, generally, 
and that of a Jewish homeland, in particular, be placed on 
the agenda. Many public meetings were held, the largest 
being that, attended by about 35,000, at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, New York City, on April 29, under the joint aus- 
pices of the American Jewish Conference and the American 
Zionist Emergency Council. Senator Wagner, Mayor La 
Guardia, Dr. Wise, and Dr. Silver were among the speakers 
who pleaded for a hearing of the Jewish case at San Francisco, 
for immediate opening of the gates of Palestine to the Jewish 
survivors of the war and Nazi atrocities, and the reconsti- 
tution of Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish common- 
wealth. 

The Jews were not given representation at the Conference, 
nor was the problem of Palestine placed on the agenda. 
The State Department included the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the American Jewish Conference among the 
forty-two organizations invited to send representatives to 
serve as consultants to the American delegation at San 
Francisco. In addition to delegates from these officially- 
- accepted organizations, came representatives of other Jewish 
bodies, large and small. Some of these submitted demands 
and declarations to delegates of the United Nations. Addi- 
tional disappointment was caused by the fact that the Arab 
states—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Trans- 
jordan, and Yemen—which had entered the war on the side 
of the United Nations at the last moment and were opposed 
to Zionist demands, were given official representation at 
San Francisco. Their princes came and lived in great pomp, 
were entertained on a lavish scale by American oil barons 
and oil-hungry business men of other countries, and received 
friendly press notices. (rah 

Stephen S. Wise and Nahum Goldmann, special emissaries 
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of the Jewish Agency, presented a memorandum written by 
Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the Jewish Agency, which 
asked that no action be taken at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence which would be inconsistent with or prejudicial to the 
special rights of the Jewish people under the Balfour Decla- 
ration and the Palestine Mandate, and that all such rights 
be expressly reserved and safeguarded. In advance of the 
San Francisco Conference on April 2, 1945, the American 
Jewish Conference submitted a memorandum to Secretary 
of State Stettinius “on the needs and aspirations of the Jew- 
ish people at the present time and on the post-war world.” 
Among other things the memorandum stated that “an inter- 
nal Bill of Rights is urged to protect Jews wherever they may 
be minorities. The establishment of Palestine as a Jewish 
commonwealth, however, is essential if universal Jewish mi- 
norityhood is to be ended, and if the problem of Jewish home- 
lessness, a disability which has contributed to the insecurity 
of the Jewish people, is to be solved.’ The Palestine section 
also called for immediate opening of the gates of Palestine 
to Jewish immigration and ended with the words: “Without 
the constitution of Palestine as a Jewish commonwealth, the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter remain unfulfilled; with 
it there ensues an act of sublime and inspiring justice, an 
act whereby wrong is redressed, and the Four Freedoms at 
last repay the debt of the Ten Commandments.” 

The American Jewish Committee presented its recommen- 
dations in a volume titled To the Counsellors of Peace. With 
regard to Palestine, the Committee reaffirmed its previous 
stand favoring an international trusteeship, responsible to 
the United Nations, in order “to safeguard the Jewish settle- 
ment in and Jewish immigration into Palestine, to guarantee 
adequate scope for future growth and development to the 
full extent of the economic absorptive capacity of the coun- 
try;” and “to prepare the country to become, within a 
reasonable period of years, a self-governing commonwealth 
under a constitution and a bill of rights that will safeguard 
and protect these purposes and basic rights for all.” 

The Jewish Labor Committee called, among other things, 
for unlimited immigration to Palestine and free land-purchase. 
The Synagogue Council of America also urged abrogation 
of the British White Paper affecting immigration to Palestine. 
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The Hebrew Committee of National Liberation demanded 
the immediate recognition of the Hebrew Nation (as distinct 
from the Jewish people) as one of the United Nations, the 
setting up of a Government-in-exile with the Jewish Agency 
and the Vaad Leumi in Palestine as the temporary repre- 
sentatives of such a Government, a place on the War Crimes 
Commission and on the Intergovernmental Refugee Com- 
mittee, and re-issuance of appropriate passports to all those 
who wish to belong to the Hebrew Nation. At a Conference 
in April 1945, the Jewish State Party demanded that Eng- 
land give up the Palestine mandate and that Palestine be 
placed under an international trusteeship and proclaimed a 
Jewish State with the Jewish Agency to be given the right 
of government. 

The American Council for Judaism also sent observers to 
San Francisco and proclaimed once again its opposition “‘to 
the establishment of Palestine or any locality as a Jewish 
State or Commonwealth.” It called for a policy to replace 
the White Paper of 1939 which “‘should aid immigration 
consistent with the fullest possible economic development 
and political well-being of the country without special limi- 
tations or privileges.” 

Aside from the proposal for the promulgation of an Inter- 
national Bill of Rights, the San Francisco Conference did 
not take up any of the questions to which the various mem- 
oranda were addressed. The only problem raised at the 
Conference which directly affected the status of Palestine 
was that of international trusteeships. The achievements of 
the Zionist delegates were in a sense negative, aside from 
whatever good-will for the Zionist cause they may have won 
as a result of their contacts with individual delegates and 
delegations. The Egyptian delegation, spokesman for the 
Arab countries grouped in the Arab League, introduced an 
amendment in the trusteeship committee, under which for- 
mer mandates of the League of Nations would automatically 
come under the trusteeship system whether or not the 
mandatory powers agreed. This amendment was defeated 
largely as a result of opposition by Great Britain and the 
United States. The final wording of the trusteeship clause 
is such that it does not prejudice whatever special rights in 
Palestine the Jews have been given under the Balfour 
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Declaration and the British mandate. In the words of 
Article 30, Section 1: “Except as may be agreed upon in 
individual trusteeship agreements, made in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter, placing each territory under 
the trusteeship system, and until such agreements have been 
concluded, nothing in this chapter shall be construed in or 
of itself to alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any. 
states or any peoples or the terms of existing international 
instruments to which members of the United Nations may 
respectively be parties.” (For further discussion of this 
problem, see article below, “International Events,” by 
Sydney H. Zebel.) 

Several of the World Zionist leaders were in this country 
during the period of the San Francisco Conference, others im- 
mediately thereafter. Foremost among those who came 
was David Ben-Gurion, chairman of the Executive of the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine. At a press conference, held 
June 26, 1945, at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
Ben-Gurion declared that the Jews in Palestine would resist 
further enforcement of the White Paper, with constant and 
brutal force if necessary. ‘‘We must be enabled immediately,” 
he said, “to bring into Palestine the first million Jews from 
Europe and Oriental countries. We in Palestine have made 
all necessary plans, agriculturally, industrially, and finan- 
cially, for the absorption and settlement of these immigrants. 
Unless the pledges to the Jewish people are fulfilled, a deep 
tragedy is bound to come in Palestine, a tragedy which will 
be regretted by the whole civilized world and which it is 
the duty of this country no less than that of every other 
country associated with the Jewish National Home promise, 
to prevent.” Ben-Gurion declared at another conference 
that to the best of his knowledge the Palestine question 
was discussed at the Yalta conference and that “it was 
discussed in favor of a Jewish Palestine.” 

Then in July 1945, at Mackinac Island, Michigan, where 
the Governors of the States were in conference, thirty-seven 
of them addressed a communication to President Harry S. 
Truman asking him to take immediate steps to open Palestine 
“to Jewish mass immigration and colonization, and to bring 
about the earliest transformation of that country into a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” In an accompany- 
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ing letter, Governor Herbert D. Maw of Utah expressed the 
hope that the President would discuss ways and means of 
achieving this at his forthcoming conference in Germany, 
with Prime Minister Winston Churchill and Marshal Joseph 
Stalin. The election of a Labor majority in England in 
July 1945 was greeted by Zionist circles in this country. 
The American Zionist Emergency Council in a statement 
released on July 26, said, among other things: “The election 
of a Labor majority in the House of Commons and the con- 
sequent appointment of a Labor Government gives hope 
that the intolerable regime in Palestine of the White Paper, 
which has been continued even after the termination of the 
war in Europe, will now come to an end and the sorely tried 
Jewish people may at last look forward to effective action 
in behalf of the establishment of Palestine as a Jewish 
Commonwealth.” 


Funds for Palestine 


The annual Conference for Palestine held on January 28, 
1945, adopted a budget of $35,300,000 for the United Pales- 
tine Appeal and called upon American Jews to support a 
plan for resettlement in Palestine of 1,000,000 Jewish refugees 
within two years after the war. Because of its augmented 
needs and in view of the increasing importance of Palestine 
as a refuge for the Jews of Europe, the representatives of 
the United Palestine Appeal (which includes the Palestine 
Foundation Fund, the Jewish National Fund, and the Miz- 
rachi Palestine Fund) asked for a greater percentage of the 
proceeds of the funds of the United Jewish Appeal. When 
the demands of the UPA were not granted, the United 
Jewish Appeal was dissolved and the United Palestine 
Appeal embarked on its own campaign. As is explained in 
detail elsewhere in this Review, the UJA was subsequently 
reconstituted.? 

During the ten-month period from July 1, 1944 to April 30, 
1945, the United Palestine Appeal disbursed to the Palestine 
Foundation Fund and the Mizrachi Palestine Fund the sum 

of $8,618,616. During the same period, the agencies’ in 


1See article on Jewish Social Welfare by H. L. Lurie, page 254. 
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Palestine—the Jewish Agency, Keren Hayesod, and Keren 
Kayemeth with funds received from UPA and other sources 
(contributions from other countries, grants, collections, etc.) 
spent $26,418,325 ($15,235,481 by Jewish Agency and Keren 
Hayesod and $11,182,844 by the Keren Kayemeth) for rescue 
and relief of refugees, agricultural and industrial development 
of Palestine, the mobilization of manpower for the war effort, 
the care of Jewish soldiers’ families and discharged Jewish 
servicemen, etc. 

The American Friends of the Hebrew University, Hadas- 
sah and the American Jewish Physicians Committee an- 
nounced (February 18, 1945) a joint effort to raise $3,500,000 
for an undergraduate medical school at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity. Hadassah raised during the past year over two and 
a quarter million dollars for Palestine projects, which include 
a new 200-bed tuberculosis hospital to be an integral part 
of the Hadassah Medical Center, a Louis D. Brandeis Voca- 
tional Center, the Youth Aliyah, and various other projects 
in the field of medicine and public health. 

In addition, Junior Hadassah raised $141,040 for its usual 
projects—the Youth Aliyah, the children’s village Meier 
Shfeyah, and the Henrietta Szold School of Nursing (shared 
with Senior Hadassah). 

The National Labor Committee for Palestine (Geverkshaf- 
ten Campaign), which is the American arm of the Histadruth 
Haovdim (Labor Federation) in Palestine, had as its 1944—5 
campaign quota the sum of $2,000,000 of which it has 
raised to date $1,201,204.43. The funds sent to Palestine 
are used by the Histadruth mainly for the development of 
agricultural settlements and vocational training, with sub- 
stantial sums allocated for Aliyah work, rescue, Hehalutz 
emergency activities, war and security measures, and emer- 
gency housing. The Pioneer Women’s Organization raised 
an additional $260,000 during the year for the Moatzoth . 
Hapoaloth (Working Women’s Council in Palestine with a 
membership of 65,000), to provide vocational training for 
950 girls and servicemen’s Wives; agricultural training on 
training farms for 500 girls; maintenance of hostels for Pale 
estinian women in the armed forces (PATS) in cooperation 
with other women’s organizations; and summer vacations 
in camps for 10,000 children. 
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The Mizrachi Women’s Organization raised funds for the 
32 projects which it supports and from which about 2,000 
native and refugee children benefit. These projects include 
a Children’s Village and Farm School at Raananah; a Beth 
Zeiroth Mizrachi (young women’s center) in Jerusalem and 
in Tel Aviv to house and train young girls, many of them 
refugees; welfare centers; nurseries and child centers; and 
settlement houses. The Junior Mizrachi Women has sent 
$10,000 to Palestine for the erection of a Children’s House 
in Kfar Aza, a religious settlement, and has raised $10,000 
of a budget of $25,000 for the erection of a nursery in the 
Children’s Village and Farm School in Raananah, supported 
by the senior organization. 

The American Fund for Palestinian Institutions allocated 
$550,000 for 1945 for the 69 beneficiaries in Palestine for 
which it acts as collecting agency. 

The Federated Council of Palestinian Institutions, spon- 
sored by the Central Relief Committee and the Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of the United States of America and Can- 
ada, raises money for all religious educational and welfare 
institutions in Palestine which are not supported by Zionist 
funds. In 1944 (January 1, 1944 to December 31, 1944) it 
received $69,680.47, which was distributed or is to be 
distributed among a large number of educational and philan- 
thropic institutions. 


Zionist Organizational Activities 


The Zionist Organization of America ending the year 
1943-4 with a total membership of 111,421, expects to enroll 
140,000 by the end of 1944-5. As of April 1, 1945, a total of 
$118,472.21 was raised toward the $350,000 Expansion Fund 
Drive launched by the organization to finance new projects 
and to expand some old ones. The largest sum went to the 
radio project, “Palestine Speaks,” heard over 125 stations 
in the United States and an additional 40 stations in Canada. 
In cooperation with the Hebrew Arts Committee, the radio 
committee also prepared a series of four recorded transcrip- 
tions entitled “Palestine Sings.” The next largest sum was 
given to the Commission on Unity for Palestine, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Felix A. Levy, to carry on an intensive 
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program through publications, public and private meetings, 
and other means, to counteract the influence of anti-Zionist 
forces. 

A new Palestine Economic Bureau has been established 
to present opportunities to American business for investment 
in Palestine. It hopes to encourage American industrialists 
to establish branch factories in Palestine, to stimulate Amer- 
ican technicians to place their skills and abilities at the 
service of the expanding Jewish economy in Palestine, to 
stimulate American Jews to invest in Palestinian industries, 
and to increase the two-way flow of trade and commerce 
between America and Palestine. Another project of the 
Z.0.A. Expansion Fund is the Hebrew Arts Committee whose 
aim is to vitalize Hebrew culture and arts in America. It 
conducts a Hebrew Theater group, a dance group, a choir, 
and a sinfonietta. Its most ambitious undertaking was the 
presentation by the Pargod (“The Curtain”) group of “King 
Solomon and Shalmai the Cobbler,” a comedy in seven 
scenes by Sami Groneman, under the direction of Erwin 
Piscator and R. Ben-Ari. In addition, the dance group, the 
choir, and sinfonietta appeared in special programs. : 

Following a survey of Zionist education in the United 
States, the Z.O.A. renewed the work of the education depart- 
ment on a modest scale. The new education department 
issued several program guides for district meetings, furnished 
Zionist and general Jewish material through Jewish chap- 
lains to the men in the armed forces, and announced the 
projected publication of a volume in Hebrew for beginners. 

Hadassah’s membership grew in the past year from 100,000 
to 125,000 with good prospects of reaching the 150,000 mark 
before the end of the summer. 

The American Zionist Youth Commission supported 
jointly by the Z.O.A. and Hadassah, includes Young Judea, 
Avukah, Masada and Junior Hadassah. Spurred on by the 
success of Brandeis Camp, the Youth Commission js pro- 
jecting the establishment of two new camps in the South 
and Southwest, for which initial gifts have been received, 
National Young Judea reports a membership of 17,000 
(12,000 Juniors and 5,000 Seniors) organized in 195 clubs, 
an increase of 31% over last year. Avukah, reinstated in 
the Youth Commission in December 1944, hopes to expand 
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Zionist work on the campuses of the country. It is planning 
a national summer school and inter-chapter conference for 
the summer of 1945. Junior Hadassah has reached the 
20,000 mark in membership and is now probably the largest 
Jewish youth organization in the country. 

- Mizrachi continued its campaign to raise a quarter of a 
million dollars in order to give increasing support to existing 
all-day Jewish schools and to the establishment of new 
Yeshivoth. 

The National Labor Committee for Palestine reported 
affiliation with its work of 3,000 organizations representing 
an estimated total constituency of over half a million mem- 
bers. The Hebrew Educators Committee, a part of the 
National Labor Committee for Palestine, which is in charge 
of the work in Jewish schools, opened a Jewish Children’s 
Book Club, which publishes and distributes stories of life 
in Palestine and of Jewish life in general. It has enrolled 
thousands of school children and teachers in the Club. 

The Pioneer Women’s Organization reports a membership 
of 16,000 in 295 clubs in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. During the past year it held five regional confer- 
ences in New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Toronto. 

The League for Labor Palestine reported continued ac- 
tivity on the part of its forty chapters with an approximate 
membership of 4,000. League chapters raised about $50,000 
for the Palestine Histadrut campaign during the past year 
in addition to participating in general Zionist fund-raising 
activities. 

Hehalutz now numbers 1,000 members, organized in 12 
chapters, most of whom are ready and willing to leave for 
Palestine as soon as immigration conditions permit. Heha- 
lutz is now concentrating on keeping in touch with 1,000 
soldiers to whom Zionist material is sent; in supervising the 
youth group at the “‘free port” refugee camp at Fort Ontario, 
N. Y.; in conducting summer seminars for members of He- 
halutz; and in developing training farms at Cream Ridge 
and Hightstown, New Jersey, where about 70 students are 
now in training. Its budget of approximately $50,000 is 
covered by allocations from the American Fund for Pales- 
tinian Institutions, and various Zionist organizations and 
youth groups. In view of the decimation of the Jewish 
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population in Europe, Hehalutz looks to America, particu- 
larly to returning Jewish soldiers, for new recruits to Pales- 
tine, and is concentrating its major energies on the acquisition 
of new human materiél for its movement. Hashomer Ha- 
tzair, one of the cooperating organizations in Hehalutz, has 
three groups of pioneers (Kibbutzei Aliyah) of from 100 to 
150 members each, waiting to settle in Palestine. The chief 
training places for Hashomer members are Hightstown, New 
Jersey and Prescott, Ontario, Canada. Hashomer conducts 
eight summer camps in the United States and Canada on 
a cooperative basis on the pattern of the Palestinian Kib- 
butzim, in Liberty, New York; Bridgewater, Mass.; Free- 
mont, Ohio; Wild Rose, Wisconsin; Crestline, California; 
Lachute, Quebec; Stroudt, Ontario; and Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

The New Zionist Organization celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of the creation of the Jewish Legion in World 
War I in honor of the British Commander of the Legion, 
Col. John Henry Patterson, honorary President of the New 
Zionist Organization, at a dinner in New York City, on 
March 18, 1945. Senator Ralph O. Brewster of Maine and 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado, who were among 
the speakers, unequivocally endorsed the establishment of 
a Jewish state in Palestine. Col Patterson, who had served 
in the British Administration in Palestine, called on the 
State Department of the United States to “stop following 
the policies of the British Foreign Office.” The New Zionist 
Organization also sent a delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference, headed by Professor A. S. Yahuda, and sub- 
mitted a declaration of Jewish aims. 

The twentieth anniversary of the formal opening of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem, on April 1, 1925, was 
celebrated throughout the country by the American Friends 
of the Hebrew University and its branches, by Zionists 
generally, and by the academic world in the United States. 
Professor Leon Roth visited the United States in behalf of 
the University from November 1944 through January 1945. 

The Federation of Palestine Jews of America, organized 
in 1929, now has about 3,500 members. It conducts no sepa- 
rate campaigns for funds to be spent abroad, but participates 
in the various Zionist campaigns. During the past year, the 
Federation sent an ambulance for the Red Mogen David in 
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Palestine, supported several public kitchens and schools for 
the poor children in Jerusalem, and established a loan fund 
in Jerusalem to grant free loans to working men and small 
businessmen. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann’s seventieth birthday was the occa- 
sion of celebrations all over the country. A volume was 
issued in his honor, edited by Meyer Weisgal, containing 
the recent Zionist addresses of Dr. Weizmann, and articles 
about him by some of the foremost Zionist leaders in the 
world. A Weizmann Colony is to be established in Palestine, 
with the Z.O.A., Hadassah, and other Zionist bodies con- 
tributing the funds. 

Hadassah suffered a grievous loss in the death on February 
13, 1945, at the age of 84, of its founder, Henrietta Szold. 
A great Zionist, a great Jewess, and a great humanitarian, 
she was mourned in Palestine and America by Jews and non- 
Jews alike. Hadassah is planning the creation of a Henrietta 
Szold Foundation to commemorate her name. The Founda- 
tion will have a two-fold purpose: to help continue the work 
of the Children’s Bureau founded by Miss Szold, which 
blueprints over-all efforts for the welfare of the children in 
Palestine; and to provide fellowships to American young. 
men and women for study and service in Palestine as a 
preparation for Jewish leadership in the United States. 

American Zionism lost a young and able leader in the 
death on July 22 of Herman Shulman, vice-chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American Zionist Emergency 
Council and formerly chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee. Mr. Shulman, one of the country’s leading attorneys, 
was prominent in the work of the Z.O.A. 
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PART TWO: FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
I. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


1. Great Britain 


By WiiitaAm FRANKEL* 


Breakinc the lull which followed the Blitz of 1940-41, 
the year under review saw the resumption of the air assault 
against London by the Nazi robot V-1 and V-2 weapons. 
In June 1944, the appearance of flying bombs brought 
about a recurrence of air-raid problems and the disruption 
of evacuation. Within the metropolis itself, after the first 
shock of the new form of attack, the communal organizations 
went on functioning much as usual. The principal organ- 
izations remained in London throughout the flying bomb 
and rocket onslaughts. 

The achievement of victory in Europe made the year 
1945 memorable and, after celebration and thanksgiving, 
the community settled down to consider its new and heavy 
tasks in the immediate future—both at home and in assisting 
the surviving Jews in Europe. 

Against this background, the internal troubles of the Com- 
munity continued without apparent diminution. The disso- 
lution of the Joint Foreign Committee of the Board of 
Deputies and Anglo-Jewish Association in 1943 left a legacy 
of disunity, and the rift between the two points of view rep- 
resented by these organizations continued to hamper unity 
of communal purpose. During 1944 and 1945, both the 
Anglo-Jewish Association and the Board of Deputies formu- 
lated and presented to the Government their policies on 
Palestine and, in addition, the Board also published its 
post-war policy on foreign affairs. During the year too, 
policies and plans for the post-war organization of the com- 
munity were discussed, particularly in the educational sphere 


in view of the possibilities opened up by the new Education 
Act. 


*Barrister-at-law, communal worker, London, England. 
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Polish-Jewish Relations 


At the beginning of the year, this problem had become 
sufficiently important to have been the subject of debates 
in the House of Commons, during the course of which lead- 
ing members of the War Cabinet intervened. It will be 
recalled that early in 1944, over one hundred Polish Jewish 
soldiers left their units in Scotland and came to London. 
Anti-Semitism in the Polish army, they said, had made 
their lives unendurable. They had come to London resolved 
never to return to the Polish army, yet eager to take their 
full part in the fight against Hitlerism within the British 
armed forces. Negotiations then took place between the 
British and Polish Governments and the Jewish organiza- 
tions, resulting in the transfer of this group of soldiers to 
the British army. 

The successful outcome of this adventure encouraged 
another large group of Jewish soldiers in the Polish army 
to take the same step. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, announced in Par- 
liament that the Government would not accept these men 
into the British army. The Polish Government, for its part, 
was anxious to do nothing which might be considered as 
an implied admission of the widespread existence of anti- 
Semitism in its army. The men were ordered back to their 
units. When they refused to return, they were apprehended, 
court-martialed, and severely sentenced as deserters. Mr. 
Tom Driberg, Independent M.P., and other prominent pub- 
lic figures were tireless in impressing upon the Government 
and upon public opinion that what these men wanted was 
to fight against Nazism under conditions of self-respect, 
not among comrades who were alleged to be bitter anti- 
Semites. 

After discussions extending over a period of months, the 
men were amnestied and released from the Polish army. 
They were not permitted to serve as combatants in the war, 
but volunteered for mining and other dangerous civilian 
occupations. 

As a result of this publicity, the Polish military authorities 
undertook an educational program within their army to 
imbue officers and men with the ideals of democracy and 
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to make them aware of the injury that anti-Semitic propa- 
ganda had done to Poland. A commission of inquiry into 
the prevalence of anti-Semitism in the Polish army was set 
up. Exception was taken to it at the outset, for at least 
one of its members was known to belong to the National 
Democratic (Endek) party which included anti-Semitism in 
its program. However, this commission soon became mori- 
bund and no record of its investigations or report is available. 


Communal Policy 


- After the termination by the Board of Deputies of its 
agreement with the Anglo-Jewish Association, the president 
of the Board, Professor Selig Brodetsky, aware of the neces- 
sity for co-operation, began a series of discussions with the 
Association and the British Section of the World Jewish 
Congress, with the object of co-ordinating activities in the 
realm of “foreign affairs.’ These efforts were successful to 
a certain extent in that arrangements were made for regular 
consultation and exchange of information between the Board 
and the Anglo-Jewish Association on the one hand and the 
Board and the World Jewish Congress on the other. What- 
ever the result of the Board-Congress association, and there 
were complaints from both sides, full co-operation between 
the Board and the Anglo-Jewish Association was not possible 
because of the fundamental difference in their approach to 
the Palestine question. This divergence formed the main 
subject of consultation between these two bodies for almost 
a year. Although no agreement was reached, both the pres- 
ident of the Board and Mr. Leonard Stein, president of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, publicly expressed the view that 
these consultations had been of mutual advantage. Profes- 
sor Brodetsky went so far as to say that the policy of the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, while not coincident with that 
of the Board, was\nevertheless a very considerable advance 
upon the view which, it had been thought, the Association 
would put forward in regard to Palestine. 

Difficulties arose when the Association announced its in- 
tention of submitting its Palestine policy to the Government. 
The Board of Deputies protested that this action had not 
been the subject of prior consultation, and the Anglo-Jewish 
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Association deferred the submission of its document to the 
Colonial Office. It eventually did submit it in December 
1944 upon a vote of the Council by a majority of 24 to 9. 
The minority issued its own statement of policy on Palestine, 
which was on similar lines to that of the Board of Deputies. 

The policy of the Anglo-Jewish Association recommends 
that the Government of Palestine shall be so conducted as 
to further the development of the Jewish National Home 
in an undivided Palestine and to create conditions conducive 
to the attainment by Palestine of the status of a self-govern- 
ing territory. Immigration is to remain in the hands of 
the Mandatory in consultation with the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. The Board of Deputies in its policy looks to His 
Majesty’s Government to declare that undivided Palestine 
be designated to become, after a transitional period, a Jewish 
state or commonwealth. It expresses the hope that the 
Jewish state or commonwealth will find a place within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and proposes that, dur- 
ing the transitional period, the Jewish Agency be vested 
with authority, inter alia, to direct and regulate immigration. 

The foreign policy of the Board of Deputies contains 
proposals on the protection of human rights, statelessness, 
equality of citizenship, freedom of association, international 
protection, specific treatment of the Jewish question, relief 
during transitional period, restitution and compensation, 
and war crimes. In presenting this policy, the president 
paid a tribute to the assistance that had been received from 
the British Section of the World Jewish Congress with 
which the Board had consulted on these problems. 

In October 1944; the Board of Deputies announced that 
its secretary, Mr. A. G. Brotman, would shortly visit the 
United States to discuss post-war problems with American 
Jewish organizations. At about the same time, a large 
British delegation left for the United States to attend the 
War Emergency Conference of the World Jewish Congress: 
The Anglo-Jewish Association thought it advisable to point 
out that this delegation did not represent Anglo-Jewry but 
merely the membership of the British Section of the World 
Jewish Congress. In December 1944, Professor Brodetsky 
left for a short visit to the United States and on his return 
said that he had found American Jews divided to a similar 
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degree and on similar lines as Jews in this country. His. 
talks with leaders of the community had been most profitable 
and he was strongly in favor of some ad hoc body to continue 
co-operation between the two communities. 

After these contacts with American Jewry, the Board in 
February 1945 adopted a resolution setting up a committee 
of representatives of the American Jewish Conference, Board 
of Deputies, and World Jewish Congress to work out means 
whereby co-ordination among themselves and such other 
bodies as were in agreement with their general policy might 
be most effectively secured. This tripartite alignment pro- 
voked considerable controversy at the Board, and two 
honorary officers opposed the plan. The president assuaged 
some of the criticism by stating that Mr. Brotman, who 
was making his second visit to the United States together 
with Councilor Abraham Moss for inter-Jewish talks in 
connection with the San Francisco United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization, had been instructed to 
try to include every Jewish organization in order to get the 
greatest possible co-ordination. The Anglo-Jewish Associ- 
ation also sent a representative to the United States in 
the person of Sir Robert Waley Cohen, who paid a short 
visit at the time of the opening of the San Francisco Con- 
ference. 

A new organization, which made a somewhat inauspicious 
debut in the latter part of 1944, was the Jewish Fellowship. 
Containing representatives of many of the Anglo-Jewish 
families of ancient lineage, the Fellowship announced itself 
as primarily a religious body but, whether intended or not, 
came to be recognized as an avowed anti-Zionist movement. 
Addressing the Parliamentary Middle East Committee in 
March 1945, one of its sponsors, Mr. Basil Henriques, said 
that the basic principles of the Fellowship excluded the 
view that the Jews are a political national group. The Fellow- 
ship was opposed to the creation of a Jewish political state 
anywhere, but would seek the largest immigration into 
Palestine. When asked by a member whether it was a fact 
that the views of the Fellowship were overwhelmingly op- 
posed by the Board of Deputies, Mr. Henriques, himself a 
member of the Board, said: “The Board of Deputies does 
not represent British Jewry.” 
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Jews in Europe 


_ About halfway through 1944, news began to reach London 

of a drastic turn in the plight of Jews in Hungary. Reports 
indicated widespread deportations to murder camps in Po- 
land. On July 4, Mr. S. S. Silverman, M.P., asked the 
Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons whether he 
had any information on this matterand whether there were 
any steps which the United Nations could take to prevent, 
in the moment of victory, the total annihilation of European 
Jewry by Hitlerite Germany. Mr. Anthony Eden replied 
that there were strong indications from reliable sources that 
these barbarous deportations were taking place, and that 
there were unfortunately no signs that the repeated warnings 
of the United Nations had abated the fury of persecution. 
He concluded by saying that “the principal hope of prevent- 
ing this tragic state of affairs must remain the speedy victory 
of the Allied Nations.’ At a luncheon organized by the 
Brigadier Kisch Memorial Committee, Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
then Minister of Information, said: “I cannot exaggerate 
the brutality of the Germans in Hungary.” It was, he con- 
-tinued, the biggest scandal in the history of crime, and 
responsibility rested on the German people. He said that 
at that moment, there were two urgent problems confronting 
the Government—the flying bomb menace and the situation 
of the Jews in Hungary. 

Mr. Eden received a deputation from the National Com- 
mittee for Rescue from the Nazi Terror, a representative 
and influential body led and inspired by Miss Eleanor Rath- 
bone, M.P. The Board of Deputies convened a conference 
attended by all organizations dealing with political and 
relief work, to consider what could be done in relation to 
the situation in Hungary. At the ordinary meeting of the 
Board, a resolution was passed urging the United Nations 
to succor the persecuted. Dr. Chaim Weizmann addressed 
the Board for the first time in a speech supporting this 
resolution. This meeting took place on the first Sunday of 
the flying bomb attack and the proceedings, including Dr. 
Weizmann’s speech, were punctuated by anti-aircraft gun- 
fire. 

In August 1944, the Council of the Central British Fund 
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for German Jewry and the Executive of the Central Council 
for Jewish Refugees made a statement on relief and assistance 
to surviving Jews in Europe. Experience in refugee work 
since 1933 had made the Central British Fund for German 
Jewry the body best fitted to co-ordinate the work of Jewish 
organizations in this field. It was decided to change the 
name of the organization to the Central British Fund for 
Relief and Rehabilitation. The Council of this new body was 
headed by Viscount Samuel as president and Mr. Anthony 
de Rothschild as chairman. The membership of the Council, 
though not based on representation of organizations, was 
divided almost equally between Zionists and non-Zionists. 
In March 1945, a million pound appeal was launched by 
the Fund for the reconstitution of the Jewish communities 
in liberated Europe. 

Following the liberation of the German murder-camps by 
the Allied armies, the revelations in April and May 1945 of 
the indescribable conditions in them, evoked widespread 
horror and condemnation. At the invitation of General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, supreme commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, a deputation from Parliament vis- 
ited some of the camps, and its report was published as a 
Government White Paper. Motion picture films showing 
the horrors of the camps were exhibited throughout the 
country, and public opinion was brought to realize that the 
atrocity reports publicized since 1933 were more than pro- 
Jewish sympathy propaganda. 


Refugees 


The first plenary session of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees since its reorganization in 1943 took 
place in London in August 1944. The session was opened 
by Earl Winterton; Sir Herbert Emerson, the director of 
the Committee, in his report surveyed the organizational 
position and differentiated the functions of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee from those of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA). No Jewish 
representatives took part in the session in an official capacity, 
but numerous Jewish organizations were permitted to send 
observers whose functions were strictly limited by their 
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designation. The realities of the Jewish situation in Europe 
appeared remote from the conference hall and no concrete 
proposals for dealing with the problem emerged. A mention 
of Palestine as a haven for Jewish refugees was sidetracked 
by Sir Herbert Emerson, and the one practical decision of 
the Conference appeared to be the setting up of a committee 
to consider the problem of providing documents of identifica- 
tion and travel for stateless persons. 

The refugee question was raised in the House of Lords 
in May 1945 by Lord Ailwyn. Disclaiming any anti-Semitism, 
he asked why aliens had been given government appoint- 
ments. No less than 40,000 Germans, he alleged, were taking 
up housing accommodations which were urgently required 
by returning British fighting men. There was no room for 
parasites in this country, the speaker concluded. An effec- 
tive reply was given by the Marquess of Reading. Skilfully 
marshaling the facts, he pointed out the great contribution 
of the “parasites” to the military and industrial strength 
of Great Britain. In his reply for the Government, the Earl 
of Munster, Under Secretary to the Home Office, said that 
Lord Ailwyn had made grossly exaggerated statements. A 
less verbose but perhaps more disquieting suggestion was 
made in the House of Commons on May 15, when Mr. 
Austin Hopkinson, M.P., asked the Prime Minister whether 
arrangements could be made for the immediate repatriation 
of all Jewish refugees. Mr. Churchill replied that, apart 
from all other considerations, there were many practical 
difficulties in the way of carrying out this proposal. When 
it was pointed out that it would be most cruel to return 
people who had been deprived of everything they possessed 
to the places where they had been victimized, Mr. Churchill 
replied that he shared that attitude. Earl Winterton, M.P., 
who is the British representative on the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, declared that he was particularly 
anxious that Jewish refugees should not be given more favor- 
able treatment than other refugees. 

According to Mr, Otto Schiff, there were in Britain in 
1945 about 50,000 refugees, approximately 14,000 of whom 
desired to emigrate, most of them to the United States. 

On the more positive side, there was widespread satisfac- 
tion when, in September 1944, the War Office announced 
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the formation of a Jewish Brigade Group, which would 
consist of stateless Jews and other categories not liable to 
compulsory military service. Brigadier Ernest Frank Benja- 
min, son of a former official of the United Synagogue, was 
appointed to command the group which went into action in 
Italy early in 1945 and earned high praise for its valor in 
the field. 


Education 


A new venture in Hebrew education is the “Hebrew for 
all” scheme, launched by the Joint Emergency Council for 
Jewish Religious Education in Great Britain and consisting 
of correspondence courses, graded for elementary and ad- 
vanced students. The object is to teach students Hebrew 
as a living language and make them familiar with the style 
and literature of the three periods: the biblical, the rabbinic, 
and the modern. The general editor for the series is Dr. 
Nathan Morris, education officer of the Joint Emergency 
Committee. The courses are intended to cover a period of 
four years divided into eighteen lessons in three terms each 
year. 

Within three months of the announcement of this scheme, 
over a thousand applications for participation were received 
from men and women, civilians and members of the armed 
forces. By November 1944, the number of enrollments had 
reached 1,600, which, in a Jewish community the size of 
that in Great Britain, was indicative of an increasing interest 
in Hebrew studies. Another symptom of this interest was 
the appearance during the year of two new Hebrew period- 
icals, both of a high literary standard. The first to be issued 
was Metsudah (¥ortress), under the editorship of Dr. S. 
Rawidowicz, lecturer in Hebrew at Leeds University. This 
was followed by Melilah (Expression), edited by Professor 
Robertson and Dr. Wallenstein, both of Manchester. 

The new Education Act of 1944 had effected. a consider- 
able change in the educational system of the country and 
this, in turn, had its repercussions on Jewish education. 
At a meeting of Jewish ministers of religion in October 1944, 
plans were discussed for the creation of a great new Jewish 
secondary school which would provide for all three forms of 
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secondary education, namely, grammar school (classical), 
technical, and modern (commercial). The London County 
Council suggested to the Jewish authorities that one such 
large school be built instead of a number of smaller ones. 
Under the new Act, 50% of the cost would be provided by 
the state and there was a promise that the Government 
would loan the other 50% if the sum could not otherwise 
be found. These plans did not go beyond the theoretical 
stage but they were being actively pursued by the Jewish’ 
educational bodies. 

The Joint Emergency Committee, to which reference has 
already been made, was created at the outbreak of war by 
a fusion of the three chief organizations concerned with 
Jewish education. Once the period of emergency had passed, 
the split-up of the Joint Emergency Committee into its 
three component parts was contemplated. Such a move was 
regarded as unfortunate by the community, in view of the 
high standing the Emergency Committee had achieved. By 
the end of the period under review, no concrete action had 
been taken. 


Religious Affairs 


In the religious life of the community, more attention 
was paid to the youth. In July 1944, the Council of the 
United Synagogue adopted for a five-year experimental per- 
iod a Youth Fellowship scheme, to attract young men and 
women to the religious and recreational activities of the 
Jewish community, with the synagogue as its center, A 
new effort at unity in the same field was the creation of the 
Union of Jewish Literary Societies comprising youth societies 
all over the country. 

From the financial point of view, the United Synagogue 
could report progress. In spite of the war, its treasurer was 
able to announce at the 1944 budget meeting that the United 
Synagogue had received the highest income in its history, 
a total revenue of £113,000. The United Synagogue also 
discussed the position of the refugee and other ministers 
who had been appointed to temporary posts in the absence 
of the regular ministers, as chaplains to the armed forces. 
It was agreed that these temporary incumbents should all 
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keep their posts open and that the United Synagogue should 
be able to take any step it chose, either to end the minister’s 
service or to confirm him in his post. This arrangement was 
subject to a great deal of criticism at the meeting of the 
United Synagogue Council, on the grounds that it was a 
summary treatment of the ministers who had given loyal 
service during the war period. 

The other important synagogal body, the Federation of 
Synagogues, an association of numerous London synagogues, 
mainly in the East End, was engaged during the year in a 
constitutional controversy. At the end of 1944, an energetic 
campaign succeeded in superseding the officers, who were 
charged with having conducted affairs undemocratically and 
without elections for fourteen years. A prominent Zionist, 
Mr. Aaron Wright, was elected president and one of the 
first proposals of the new administration was that a spiritual 
head of the Federation be appointed; this post had been 
vacant since the death of Rabbi Dr. Meir Jung in 1921. 


The Palestine Movement 


The main political activity of the Anglo-Jewish commu- 
nity in this sphere was the formulation of the Palestine policy 
of the Board of Deputies and the Anglo-Jewish Association, 
which has been referred to above. In support of the Board 
of Deputies policy favoring a Jewish state or commonwealth, 
communal conferences were organized throughout the coun- 
try. Votes taken at these meetings gave this program the 
endorsement of several London and provincial communities. 


Zionist fund-raising efforts were not relaxed. The United 
Palestine Appeal fixed its goal at one million pounds for 
1944; and the 1945 campaign was launched on May 15 for 
the same amount. It was announced that a delegation of 
guest speakers from the United States was expected in 
Britain to assist in furthering the appeal. The main effort 
of the Jewish National Fund was an appeal for a memorial 
in Palestine for the late Brigadier Kisch, chief engineer of 
the famous Eighth Army, who was killed during the North 
African campaign. The memorial was to take the form of 
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a colony in Palestine for settlement by ex-soldiers. Field 
Marshal Jan Christian Smuts and Field Marshal Sir Bernard 
Montgomery were among the patrons of this appeal. 


A Palestine trade delegation consisting of both Arabs and 
Jews, arrived in London early in 1945. The delegation, 
which undertook the visit at the invitation of the Colonial 
Office, represented on the Jewish side both private enterprise 
and the trade unions. The object of the visit was to discuss 
with British industrialists the possibilities for the post-war 
economic development of Palestine. 


Air Raids 


It was a tragic footnote to Jewish suffering in the war 
that the last rocket to fall in London exploded in the densely 
populated Jewish quarter off Whitechapel Road. On the 
Tuesday before Passover, a missile hit a tenement house in 
Vallance Road, Stepney, killing 130 persons, all but 28 of 
them Jews. Whole families were wiped out, and the 1945 
Passover was one of mourning to the East End. 


Among Jewish institutions hit by the robot weapons was 
the Jewish Home of Rest, which suffered a direct hit in 
which 12 members of the staff were killed. The Home for 
Aged Jews was made uninhabitable. Five young people 
training as halutzim for emigration to Palestine were killed 
when a flying bomb hit a Aa/urz hostel in Hampstead. The 
Jewish Free Reading Room was damaged, and among syn- 
agogues affected were those of East London, West Ham, 
Walthamstow and Leyton, Notting Hill, Fulham, Clapton, 
and Shadwell and St. George’s. The United Synagogue 
Cemetery at Plashet was also hit by a flying bomb. 


The main problem occasioned by this renewed air assault 
was evacuation. As soon as this question became acute, 
the Central Jewish Committee for Problems of Evacuation 
(under the auspices of the Board of Deputies) convened a 
special conference which was attended by about twenty 
organizations. In view of the acute housing shortage, special 
attention was given to the provision of accommodations for 
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the aged and the infirm. Serious problems also arose in the 
educational field. Of the 7,000 children who, before the 
emergency, were receiving Jewish education in London, less 
than 1,000 remained after seven weeks of the attack. The 
Joint Emergency Committee, profiting from its experiences 
of evacuation in 1939 and 1940, soon made arrangements for, 
the resumption of educational facilities in the reception areas. 
Funds were again a constant source of anxiety, but, although 
they were not forthcoming in the required volume, the work 
was not on that account neglected; and, wherever possible, 
classes were arranged and facilities provided for the con- 
tinuance of Jewish observances in the areas receiving the 
evacuees. 


Anti-Semitic Propaganda and Jewish Defense 


Until the announcement of V-E Day, several of the leading 
British protagonists of anti-Semitism as a political platform 
were still detained under Regulation 18B, which empowered 
the Home Secretary to intern persons whom he had reason- 
able cause to suspect of acts dangerous to national security. 
In June 1944, a debate on 18B took place in Parliament, 
particularly in reference to the detention under that order 
of Captain Archibald Ramsay, M.P., a friend of the Fascists 
and a notorious anti-Semite. Sir Irving Albery and Sir 
Archibald Southby sought to amend the regulation and trans- 
fer the Home Secretary’s powers to a tribunal. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, Home Secretary, said that the Law Officers of 
the Crown had considered whether Ramsay should be pros- 
ecuted but were of the opinion that the evidence available 
did not clearly establish a criminal offense. Mr. Morrison 
stated: “It is because activities dangerous to national security 
may be carried on without the commission of any criminal 
offense that Regulation 18B was made.” 


On May 9, 1945, Regulation 18B was revoked and the 
release of all persons detained under it was ordered. But 
well before that date, persons who had been interned were 
being gradually released; and some of those who had been 
detained under 18B founded a body known as the League 
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of Ex-Service Men and Women. Meetings they held in 
Hyde Park were reminiscent of some of the pre-war Fascist 
gatherings. There has been, so far, no overt anti-Semitism 
in the policy of this new body, but a statement made by 
one of the promoters that “I shall vote against anybody 
who is not 100% British by race,” gives a fairly clear indica- 
tion of its tendencies. 


The Church of Scotland appointed one of its ministers - 
to establish closer relations between Christians and Jews in 
Scotland. Announcing this at a meeting of the Synod, the 
Rev. G. A. F. Knight said that anti-Semitism in Scotland 
was increasing daily. The Board of Deputies’ Jewish Defense 
Committee was reorganized to meet the anticipated post- 
war situation and, in addition to administrative changes, a 
considerable decentralization was achieved by the formation 
of area defense committees to deal with situations as they 
arise in the various localities and to promote racial and 
religious toleration. 


Renewed consideration was given to the possibility of a 
reform of the English law of libel to cover community defa- 
mation. Impetus was given to the proposal by the resump- 
tion of meetings, at the end of the European War, of the 
Lord Chancellor’s Committee on Law Reform, which was 
to deal, inter alia, with the law of libel. The proposed reform 
was an amendment of the law in such a manner as to give 
a recognized community the power to sue where a defamatory 
statement is made about that community. At the present 
moment,,an action for libel or slander is open only to indi- 
viduals or to small and well-defined groups. This proposal, 
simple as it may sound, is beset by complex legal problems, 
and a representative standing committee was appointed by 
the Board of Deputies to investigate the whole problem 
thoroughly. The committee at first reported negatively on 
the proposal but, in view of the criticism of its report at a 
full meeting of the Board, it was asked to reconsider the 
matter. 
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2. Canada 
By Davin Rome* 


In CanapA, as in other countries of the United Nations, 
the past year was highlighted by the victory in Europe, the 
regearing for the achievement of victory in the Pacific, 
and the reconversion of the country’s economy to peace. 
On V-E Day Michael Garber, K. C., issued a statement to 
the press pledging the full co-operation of the Jewish com- 
munity of the Dominion for the national program in these 
spheres. The Jewish community of Canada totaled its war 
effort to date and counted 701 casualties: 199 killed, 68 
missing, 77 presumed dead, 50 died, 9 prisoners of war, 
298 wounded, all but some half dozen of these in the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. The number of Jews decorated 
for war services rose to 122. 


War Activity 


Official recognition of Jewish war service was implied in 
the unprecedented Rosh Hashonah messages which the 
Dominion ministers of national defense for the army, navy, 
and air force issued through the Canadian Jewish Congress. 
These statements were widely echoed in editorials in the 
press across the country which also continued to give prom- 
inence to individual Jewish servicemen as well as to the 
community war program. 

In Europe, as the Canadian forces fought gallantly in 
Italy, northern France, Belgium, Holland and Germany, the 
Jewish servicemen were accompanied by Jewish chaplains 
who reconsecrated ravaged syangogues in those countries. 
Major S. Gershon Levi and Captains Samuel Cass and Isaac 
Bertram Rose officiated in such liberation services. Canadian 
Army motion picture photographers and newspapermen re- 
corded these historic events which were widely featured in 
the Dominion press. On his thirty day leave to Canada, 
Major Levi was warmly welcomed by the Jewish community. 

As war interest in the Dominion turned to the Pacific, 


*Press officer, Canadian Jewish Congress. 
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greater interest attached to the arrangements made with the 
Jewish communities in India for hospitality and religious 
services for the Jewish men in the area. The Jewish com- 
munities of Delhi, Karachi, Calcutta, Bombay, and Colombo 
(Ceylon) cooperated with the Jewish chaplains in providing 
these services, and the Royal Canadian Air Force recognized 
this work by issuing photographs and a statement on it. 

The community tightened its contact with the Jewish 
servicemen overseas by continuing the regular monthly ship- 
ment of cigarettes and comfort boxes, the sending of reading 
matter, and the publication of “Jews in Uniform.” A 
personal letter went to every serviceman overseas informing 
him of the community’s problems and activities and solicit- 
ing his views. On the other hand, thousands of letters from 
men overseas were received by the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress, mostly letters of appreciation for the community’s 
auxiliary war services program. There was also a flow of 
mail from officers and enlisted men overseas who displayed 
an intense interest in the plight of the Jews of Europe and 
in the efforts which are being made by the community back 
home to assist the survivors. These letters constitute a 
promise that the demobilized Jewish servicemen will take a 
devoted and intelligent part in community activities after 
victory. 

With the changing trend of the war there was a reorienta- 
tion of the civilian war effort of the community. The 
servicemen’s centers which the Congress had established and 
operated, especially those at embarkation points on the east 
coast, declined in importance and several of them suspended 
operation as did the Ottawa community center. Neverthe- 
less, the program as a whole was continued and, on its third 
birthday, the Toronto Center welcomed its five hundred 
thousandth visitor. Patients in military hospitals throughout 
the country are not being forgotten by the Jewish community 
and a program is being developed by the Congress for regular 
visiting to these hospitals by the women of the community. 
The unexcelled records of the Jewish community were main- 
tained and even supplemented by the War Efforts Committee 
of the Canadian Jewish Congress, and preparations were 
made for the publication of a definitive history of the Cana- 
dian Jewish contribution to victory. 
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The rehabilitation program, which had long been planned, 
was put into effect as local committees were established for 
the purpose by the Canadian Jewish Congress. These 
Rehabilitation Committees in no sense relieve the govern- 
ment authorities of their responsibility to demobilized ser- 
vicemen, but offer supplementary services of great value such 
as guidance in employment and vocational training, filing of 
pension and gratuity claims, location of, housing facilities, 
social reintegration, etc. These committees enjoy the co- 
operation of the Jewish branches of the Canadian Legion, 
Y. M. H. A.’s and local social service organizations. The 
case load of these Rehabilitation Committees is rising with 
the increased repatriation and demobilization of servicemen 
and the emerging complexities of readjustment to civilian life. 

In Montreal, the first Jewish Vocational Service in Canada 
was established under the direction of Dr. Jacob Tuckman. 
This bureau cooperates very closely with the Congress 
Rehabilitation Committee and handles much of its employ- 
ment and training problems. The Rehabilitation Committee 
of Montreal is under the direction of Irving Berlin and that 
of Toronto under Al Pearlstein. 

The veterans’ groups are increasing in importance in the 
community scene. Jewish branches have been established in 
Montreal, Vancouver, and Hamilton in addition to the 
existing Jewish branches of the Canadian Legion in Toronto 
and Winnipeg, and hundreds of the demobilized servicemen 
have enrolled. The election of A. C. Solomon of Montreal 
to the national body of the Canadian Legion as the first 
Jew on that committee highlights this recognition. The 
dedication of colors, a memorial parade, and the consecration 
of a Jewish plot in a veterans’ cemetery by the Brigadier 
Frederick Kisch Branch, Canadian Legion, in Montreal 


highlighted the increasing importance of this type of organi- 
zation. 


Refugee Relief and Rehabilitation 


During the year the refugee admission project, under which 
the Government gave asylum in the Dominion to war 
refugees from Spain, Portugal, and Tangier, was concluded 
with the entry of a group of 75, most of whom had been in 
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Tangier since 1940. This group, as well as the 350 earlier 
arrivals under this project, were satisfactorily absorbed 
in the communal and economic life of the country. 

With the liberation of one after another of the countries 
of Europe, the problem of bringing relief to the surviving 
Jews there gained in emergency and scope. In the fall of 
1944, an urgent appeal from Dr. Emil Sommerstein of the 
Lublin Committee in Poland-reached the Canadian Jewish 
Congress with an intimation that it might be possible to 
meet the emergency. A delegation of the Congress visited 
Mr. George Zarubin, the envoy of the Soviet Government 
in Canada, and enlisted his cooperation in the transmission 
of relief supplies for the surviving Jews of Poland. Arrange- 
ments were made for transportation on Soviet ships and 
assurance was received that the supplies sent by the United 
Jewish Refugee and War Relief Agencies would be received 
by the Jewish relief committee and would be distributed to 
Jewish war survivors. Within a few weeks shipments valued 
at over $50,000, including 10,500 pairs of shoes, 2,000 over- 
coats, 100 cases of soap, 7,500 pairs of trousers and 7,500 
shirts, were sent off, mostly from the surplus assets of the 
Canadian army. The cooperation of UNRRA was secured 
for the release of some of these supplies. Later other ship- 
ments, including over 300,000 boxes of sardine paste, were 
sent to Poland. As soon as cable communications with 
Poland were restored, the Congress sent fraternal greetings 
to the Jews of that country. 

In the same manner, shipments were made to France of 
3000 woolen blankets and 1000 ladies’ coats. When domestic 
- supply conditions made it possible for the Dominion Govern- 
ment to permit a collection of used clothing for overseas 
relief, the Canadian Jewish Congress secured permission to 
collect 52,000 garments. In spite of restrictions on publicity, 
the garments sought — suits, overcoats, windbreakers, and 
blankets — were collected in a swift campaign and were 
shipped overseas, to a large extent to France and Poland. 
The Canadian ORT organization was enabled by the United 
Jewish Refugee and War Relief Agencies to rush to Poland 
a considerable quantity of dominion-made tools and machin- 
ery to assist in the rehabilitation of surviving Jews in that 
country. 
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The appeal from the restored Jewish communities of 
Europe for Sifrei Torah was met.in a reverent manner by 
Canadian synagogues which presented fifty Scrolls from 
their arks for congregations overseas through the Canadian 
Jewish Congress. 

This entire United Jewish Refugee and War Relief Agen- 
cies’ program was geared very closely to the international 
relief program of the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee and overseas’ shipments were made in close 
coordination with that body. In addition to the expenditures 
incurred in these shipments, the Jews of Canada continued 
their cash transmissions overseas to help finance the relief 
work of the Joint Distribution Committee. The United 
Jewish Refugee and War Relief Agencies overseas trans- 
missions made to Palestine, England, and Iran during 1944 
totaled approximately $366,150. After the January 1945 
plenary session of the Canadian Jewish Congress the relief 
program was stepped up so that expenditures during the 
first half of the year were at the rate of one million dollars 
a year. 

Canadian Jewish relief efforts were not confined to the 
shipment of supplies and the transmission of funds. A large 
number of Canadian Jews showed great eagerness to par- 
ticipate personally in the reconstruction program by pro- 
ceeding overseas, and when the United Jewish Refugee and 
War Relief Agencies announced that it would receive applica- 
tions for overseas relief service, the response was very 
gratifying, both in the number of applications and in the 
calibre of the men and women who offered their time and 
experience. Miss Lottie Levinson of Vancouver was en- 
gaged by the Canadian Jewish Congress for service overseas 
with the UNRRA and Philip Stuchen of Ottawa left federal 
employ to go overseas with the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee under arrangements made by the United Jewish Refugee 
and War Relief Agencies. Miss Ethel Ostry, who had acted 
as executive director of the Canadian Jewish Congress, 
Central Division, also joined the staff of UNRRA. 

The reestablishment of contact between Canadian Jews 
and their relatives overseas was another task to which the 
Jewish community devoted itself. Raymond Arthur Davies, 
a Canadian foreign correspondent, who proceeded to Soviet 
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Russia in 1944, transmitted to the Canadian Jewish Congress 
valuable lists of surviving Jews in Poland before the World 
Jewish Congress completed its arrangements with the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee of Moscow to receive regular lists 
from Russia, Poland, and other liberated areas. At the same 
time the location service of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and of other organizations were utilized by the 
Canadian Jewish Congress. Parallel to the organization in 
the United States of the Central Location Index, steps were 
taken to establish a central location service in Canada with 
the participation of the Congress, the Jewish Immigrant Aid 
Society of Canada, the Canadian chapters of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, and the Canadian National. 
Committee on Refugees. This institution, which coordinates 
the search for overseas relatives of Canadian Jews, under the 
chairmanship of Saul Hayes and the executive leadership of 
M. Solkin, has its offices in Montreal. 


International Jewish Problems 


International Jewish problems absorbed much of the 
energies of the community, which was in a fortunate position 
to contribute considerably to their solution. In September 
1944, Montreal was the seat of the second session of the 
Council of UNRRA and therefore became the focus of 
activities of the representative Jewish organizations of the 
entire world which have been attempting to introduce cer- 
tain modifications in UNRRA policy since the establishment 
of this international organization. The first UNRRA regula- 
tions precluded assistance to Jewish war victims who hap- 
pened to be of enemy nationality and there was no formal 
contact between UNRRA and Jewish organizations inter- 
ested in relief work except insofar as some of them were 
members of councils of voluntary agencies formed in some 
countries to assist UNRRA. Before the opening of the 
UNRRA sessions in Montreal, representations had been 
made to UNRRA for correction of this situation, but 
UNRRA had refused to allow a Jewish representative even 
to appear before it. The Agudas Israel World Organization, 
the American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Con- 
ference, and the World Jewish Congress sent delegates to 
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Montreal and the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee had an observer on the scene. At first efforts to 
coordinate the activities of these groups came to nothing 
with the result that several of them, as well as the Hebrew 
Committee of National Liberation, made separate represen- 
tations to UNRRA. However, the resulting confusion made 
it evident that united action was essential to advance Jewish 
interests. At a meeting called by the Canadian Jewish 
Congress, the Jewish representatives unanimously decided 
to coordinate their activities and chose Saul Hayes, the 
national executive director of the Canadian Jewish. Congress, 
to speak on behalf of Jewish groups before UNRRA. After 
some negotiations, Mr. Hayes was invited to appear before 
a joint select committee of UNRRA composed of the Com- 
mittees on Health, on Welfare, and on Displaced Persons. 
The statement which Mr. Hayes presented before this com- 
mittee and which was signed by all the organizations repre- 
sented, except the Hebrew Committee of National Libera- 
tion, was the first since Versailles presented to an inter- 
national organization by a single spokesman on behalf of all 
Jewish delegations represented.! 

The convening of the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization at San Francisco was the second 
opportunity within the year for the Jewish community to 
act on the international arena. In view of the breadth of 
interest attaching to the agenda, the Canadian Jewish 
Congress and the Zionist organizations of Canada decided 
that a joint delegation headed by Samuel Bronfman, national 
president of the Congress, submit to officials of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs memoranda on questions of interest 
to Jews which might arise from the discussions at San Fran- 
cisco. The memoranda which were also distributed to the 
Canadian delegates and experts at the conference, urged 
that Jewish property be restored, that the stateless be given 
protection, that an international Bill of Rights include pro- 
visions protective of Jews, and that a Jewish commonwealth 
in Palestine be set up. The Zionist memorandum declared 
that a Jewish Palestine was essential for the solution of the 


1 For further discussion of the Montreal meeting of UNRRA, see article below, 
“International Events,” by Sydney H. Zebel. 
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problems which the war had raised for the Jewish people. 
A delegation consisting of Mr. Bronfman, A. B. Bennett, 
S. J. Zacks, and Saul Hayes proceeded to San Francisco and 
spent several weeks there. The delegation was received by 
the Rt. Hon. Wm. Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, as well as by representatives of other governments. 
The Canadian delegates maintained very close contact with 
the Jewish consultants to the American delegation and with 
the representatives of the Board of Deputies of British Jews, 
and participated in the efforts which resulted in the recog- 
nition of human rights by the conference and the protection 
of Jewish interests in Palestine in the event of a change of 
that country from a mandate to United Nations Organization 
trusteeship. 

The War Emergency Conference of the World Jewish 
Congress held in Atlantic City, N. J., in November 1944 
was attended by a number of Canadians, including Samuel 
Bronfman and A. B. Bennett. 


Anti-Semitism 


On the domestic scene, anti-Semitism remained dormant. 
There was an incident in Montreal when several tombstones 
in a Jewish cemetery were damaged, but there was no 
evidence that this vandalism was an organized act. The 
campaign against race hatred and anti-Semitism continued 
vigorously and the Canadian Jewish war effort remained the 
unanswerable argument against the spirit of anti-Semitism 
in the Dominion. The press has continued to condemn group 
bias and the radio has carried a number of programs to the 
same effect, notably a radio play entitled “Anti-Semitism” 
over the nation-wide facilities of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. In the province of Quebec, too, there has 
been a diminution of anti-Jewish agitation and there have 
even emerged the beginnings of intergroup activity with the 
participation of the dominant Catholic Church. In Toronto, 
legislation in effect against certain overt manifestations of 
anti-Semitism has proved helpful in causing the removal of 
signs barring Jews from public places, after court action was 
initiated. An effort has been made to expunge clauses in 
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some property deeds which would bar the transfer of proper- 
ties to Jews. One such action was lost in the courts when 
the plaintiffs based their case on the anti-discrimination act 
which was held by the court not to cover this form of dis- 
crimination. However, another case which was sponsored 
by the Workers Education Association and the Canadian 
Jewish Congress in Toronto is still before the courts at the 
time of writing. The Jewish group is basing its claim on 
the fact that such discriminatory clauses are contrary to 
general interest. 

The federal election campaign in June 1945, was not 
marked by any widespread anti-Jewish agitation. Only one 
campaign document, an anti-Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation pamphlet entitled ‘Social Suicide,” carried ob- 
jectionable material: a paragraph on the Russian-Jewish 
origin of David Lewis, the national secretary of the C.C.F. 
party. Fred Rose was re-elected on the Labor Progressive 
ticket in Montreal-Cartier and Lieut.-Col. David Croll won 
the Toronto-Spadina seat on the Liberal ticket, succeeding 
Samuel Factor who had been appointed to the federal judi- 
clary some months earlier. The election campaign in Quebec, 
late in the summer of 1944, was marked by more anti-Jewish 
statements. Maurice Hartt, K.C., was re-elected to the 
provincial legislature on the Liberal ticket by the voters. of 
Montreal-St. Louis. The Ontario provincial campaign of 
June 1945 was not marked by any special Jewish issue. 
J. B. Salsberg was re-elected on the Labor Progressive ticket 
in the Toronto-St. Andrew riding. In the summer of 1945, 
the Union National Government of the province of Quebec 
passed a redistribution measure which greatly expanded the 
limits of the Montreal-St. Louis riding, adding many 
thousands of French Canadian voters to the division, 
which has been returning Jewish representatives for several 
sessions. 

The problem of religion in the schools has been giving 
concern to the Jews of Ontario where legislation has been 
enacted introducing the teaching of non-denominational 
Christianity which is in effect a composite Protestantism. 
The Canadian Jewish Congress has vigorously opposed this 
on the ground that the separation of church and state is 
fundamental to the Canadian approach. The Congress has 
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also appealed to Jewish parents to avail themselves of their 
privilege to withdraw their children from the religious in- 
struction classes. 

In Montreal, an education problem of a different character 
arose. In the province of Quebec, education lies constitu- 
tionally in the hands of the Catholic and Protestant author- 
ities. Jewish children attend Protestant schools by con- 
tractual agreement. The fifteen-year old contract in Montreal 
which expired on June 30, 1945, was automatically renewed 
for another fifteen year period, failing notice by either party 
two years ago of intention not to renew. The existing state 
of affairs is considered satisfactory to all parties. However, 
in the municipality of Outremont, a suburb of Montreal, 
where a similar contract existed between the Jewish School 
Commissioners and the Protestant School Board, the latter 
took steps to void the contract and refused to give any 
formal assurance of continuity in the education of the Jewish 
pupils. Anxiety in the Jewish community ran high and a 
public meeting of protest of Outremont Jewish citizens was 
convened at which Michael Garber, K.C., spoke. Several 
days after the meeting, the Prime Minister of the province, 
the Hon. Maurice Duplessis, announced that the Govern- 
ment would institute a thorough study of the school finances 
of the province and that in the meantime it had prevailed 
upon the School Board of Outremont to extend existing 
arrangements for the education of the Jewish children of 
the municipality for another year. The Jewish committee 
which is acting in the matter announced its gratification at 
this development. 

In this connection it is interesting to note a study on the 
financial aspect of the education of Jewish children in the 
Protestant schools of Greater Montreal, which was published 
by Father Stephane Valiquette, S.J., in the influential Jesuit 
periodical Relations. It showed that there was considerable 
income accruing to the Protestant School authorities as a 
result of their arrangements with the Jewish community 
and that much of it was at the expense of the Catholic school 
system, which was consequently deriving a minimum of 
income from the neutral panel of corporations’ school taxes 
as a result of the high costs of the education of Jewish chil- 
dren which the Protestants presented. 
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Other Communal Activities 


One of the prime events of the year in the Jewish commu- 
nity was the convening of the Sixth Plenary Session of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress in Toronto in January, 1945, 
the first such conference since 1942. The conference was 
attended by 350 delegates from every Jewish community 
in the country as well as by guests from beyond the borders 
of the Dominion including S. S. Silverman, British M.P., 
Professor S. Brodetsky and A. G. Brotman of London, 
president and secretary respectively of the Board of Deputies 
of British Jews, Dr. Ellen Hellman of Johannesburg, Moses 
Leavitt of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Louis Kraft of the U. S. National Jewish Welfare 
Board, and Baruch Zukerman and Dr. Nahum Goldmann 
of the World Jewish Congress. To facilitate the proceedings 
no oral report was given; instead Saul Hayes, the national ex- 
ecutive director of the Congress, released his summary report 
of 53 pages which in effect contained the record of Canadian 
Jewry for the preceding three years. The convention sessions 
were forums on public relations, overseas relief, fund-raising, 
women’s work, community problems, war effort, youth activ- 
ities and education. The resolutions included an under- 
taking to raise a million and a half dollars for refugee as- 
sistance (triple the 1944 budget), a decision to seek to 
coordinate the relief activities of the Joint Distribution 
Committee and the World Jewish Congress; a decision to 
expand the public relations and the education programs of 
the Congress; and a request that the Dominion admit more 
Jewish refugees. Samuel Bronfman was re-elected national 
president for his third term, with Michael Garber, K.C., of 
Montreal, A. B. Bennett of Toronto, and A. H. Aronovitch 
of Winnipeg as divisional presidents and national vice- 
presidents. The Dominion Council of the Congress was 
enlarged to over 300. 


The United Jewish People’s Order was constituted as a 
national organization at a convention in Toronto in April 
1945. Captain Sam Schneiderman was elected national pres- 
ident. The order has branches in Montreal, Toronto, Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver, and in several smaller communities. 
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Very active Jewish youth councils were set up in Toronto, 
Montreal, and Winnipeg by the Canadian Jewish Congress. 
In Toronto a council of religious Jews was established as 
a department of the Canadian Jewish Congress with the 
support of the local welfare fund. 

The year was marked by noteworthy activity in the lit- 
erary field in Hebrew and Yiddish as well as in English. 
A. M. Klein published two volumes of poetry, The Hitleriad 
(New Directions) and Poems (Jewish Publication Society of 
America). M. H. Myerson published Germany’s War Crimes 
and Punishment (Macmillan), and Vladimir Grossman pub- 
lished Germany's Pan-American Web (Macmillan). J. I. 
Segal published another volume of poems in Yiddish Lieder 
und Loiben and S. Petrushka published two volumes of his 
Fewish Popular Encyclopaedia and the first of his six-volume 
Yiddish translation of the Mishnah, containing the Order 
Zeraim, the Hebrew text accompanied by translation and 
commentary in Yiddish. The Hebrew Culture Fund of 
Montreal has commenced an ambitious publishing venture 
in Hebrew and has published the volume Giborat Yamainu 
(The Heroes of our Day) and four volumes of Amenu Beovar 
Ubahoveh by Y. Weingarten and M. Tauber as well as a 
Hebrew quarterly Tadpis. The Canadian Jewish Congress 
is publishing the first volume of the History of the Fews of 
Canada by B. G. Sack. The Congress has established a 
research department under the direction of Louis Rosenberg, 
who has been relieved of his duties as executive director of 
the Western region to enable him to devote himself to this 
work. The most useful essay on Canadian Jewry to appear 
during the year was Mr. Rosenberg’s article “The Jews of 
Canada” in the fewish Review of New York of July—October, 
1944. 

Solemn memorial observances for Jewish war victims over- 
seas were sponsored by the Canadian Jewish Congress in 
Montreal, Toronto, and Winnipeg. The rabbinate of Mon- 
treal declared a day of mourning and fasting on the occasion. 
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3. South Africa 
By Epcar BERNSTEIN* 


THE past year has been an important one for South 
African Jewry and has recorded substantial progress in 
communal consolidation. The 15th biennial congress of the 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies (the representative 
body of the South African Jewish community) in May 1945, 
coming as it did so soon after the close of the war in Europe, 
provided a valuable occasion for communal stock-taking. 
The war service of the country’s Jews and the post-war 
problems facing the community were brought under com- 
prehensive review, and many far-reaching decisions were 
taken. 


War Effort 


South Africa’s war effort was conducted on a volunteer, 
not a conscription basis. The Register of Jewish War Serv- 
ices compiled by the Board of Deputies disclosed that, out 
of a total Jewish community of 100,000 souls, approximately 
10,000 enlisted in the armed forces. The percentage of 
Jewish enlistments corresponded to that of other sections 
of the population. 


There was a total of 1,128 Jewish casualties: 283 deaths, 
309 wounded or injured, 27 missing, 509 prisoners of war. 
Jews received 170 decorations and commendations for war 
service, the great majority of them being for bravery in 
action. The work of Jewish soldiers received the commenda- 
tion of high-ranking officers in the field. 


The Jewish soldiers were ministered to by fourteen full- 
time and 13 part-time chaplains. In addition to service in 
the field, Jews made an imposing contribution to all other 
aspects of the war effort — home front service, War Fund 
work, gifts and comforts, Red Cross work, hospitality to 
soldiers, and entertainment of troops. 


*Journalist, South African correspondent, Jewish Telegraphic Agency. 
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The Board of Deputies established special committees to 
deal with a host of matters arising out of the war — advice 
and assistance for the dependents of Jewish soldiers, the 
furnishing of various religious requisites to Jewish troops, 
etc. It sent Festival parcels to Jews at the front and rendered 
valuable aid to the Jewish chaplains. It organized the col- 
lection and dispatch of books for men on active service, an 
average of 25,000 books, newspapers, and magazines having 
been sent in this way each year to men in the armed forces. 

In reviewing this record of service at the Board of Deputies 
Congress, leading speakers stressed the community’s obliga- 
tions completely to rehabilitate all soldiers, irrespective of 
race or creed, after their demobilization. Resolutions were 
adopted pledging maximum support to the Government’s 
demobilization scheme and to all phases of the work of 
soldiers’ rehabilitation. 


Jewish War Appeal 


The work of the South African Jewish War Appeal, 
(sponsored by the Board of Deputies as the community’s 
instrument for participation in the relief and rehabilitation 
of European Jews) also came up for review at the Congress. 
The collection of funds by this body proceeded apace 
throughout the year and reached a very substantial total. 
During the past year, the War Appeal sent funds for the 
relief of Jewish war victims in North Africa, Switzerland, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and elsewhere, and helped many 
refugees to reach Palestine. The War Appeal worked in 
close collaboration with the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee (J. D.C.) and the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine. As soon as it was possible to make contact with 
Poland, the. War Appeal made arrangements for a shipment 
of clothing and food to that country. 

In April 1945, Mr. Leo Feit, honorary treasurer of the 
War Appeal, made a special air journey to Palestine to 
confer with representatives of the J. D.C. and the Jewish 
Agency on the coordination of relief work in Europe and the 
scope of the South African community’s participation in the 
common task. The Board of Deputies was also responsible 
for sending three members of South Africa’s contingent of 
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relief workers to the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (UNNRA) in the Middle East. 

In common with Jewry elsewhere, a day of mourning for 
martyred European Jews was observed by the Jewish com- 
munity throughout South Africa on March 14, 1945. A 
fast was proclaimed by the rabbinate, business premises 
were closed, and impressive memorial services were held in 
all centers. 

Valuable work toward the assistance and ultimate release 
of the Jewish refugees detained by the British Government 
on the island of Mauritius was done by the Council for 
Refugee Settlement (sponsored by the Board of Deputies) 
which created a special subcommittee for the purpose. 

The South African fund-raising campaign in response to 
an appeal from Jews in Soviet Russia was wound up at a 
special conference in February 1945, a substantial total being 
recorded. The fund handed over a convoy of ambulances 
as a gift to the Red Army in October 1944. 


Jewish Education 


The needs of Jewish education in South Africa received 
closer attention during the past year than ever before. 
Restricted Jewish immigration and the growing consolida- 
tion of the community alike demanded greater reliance on 
local resources, the improvement of educational machinery, 
and the establishment of institutions for the training of 
Jewish ministers and teachers. In October 1944, the South 
African Board of Jewish Education sent its director, Rabbi 
J. L. Zlotnik, to Palestine to investigate the possibility of 
engaging competent teachers for the stafing of a South 
African Jewish seminary. In March 1945, a national con- 
ference of the Board of Education was held in Johannesburg, 
at which Rabbi Zlotnik reported and outlined plans for the 
establishment of the appropriate institutions. Delegates 
from all parts of South Africa approved the plans and au- 
thorized the Board to proceed with them. Suitable grounds 
have been acquired, a hostel for Jewish children from rural 
areas has been opened, and the nucleus of a seminary is 
already functioning. 


An important event in the religious affairs of thecommunity 
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was the arrival in February 1945 of Rabbi Dr. L. Rabinowitz 
(formerly Senior Jewish Chaplain to the British forces in 
the Middle East and the invasion forces in Europe) to take 
up the post of Chief Rabbi of the United Hebrew Congrega- 
tion of Johannesburg in succession to the late Chief Rabbi, 
Dr. J. L. Landau. Rabbi Rabinowitz made a deep impression 
on the Jewish community from the time of his arrival and, - 
within a few months, was appointed Professor of Hebrew 
at the Witwatersrand University, joint Rav (with Rabbi 
I. Kossowsky) of the Federation of Synagogues of the 
Transvaal, and a member of the local Beth Din. 


Zionist Activities 


Zionist activities occupied a major position in the affairs 
of South African Jewry during the period under review. 
In April 1944, a number of pro-Zionist Members of Parlia- 
ment established a South African pro-Palestine parliament- 
ary committee, of which Senator Edgar H. Brookes was 
elected chairman. The Committee was received by the 
Prime Minister, Field-Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, shortly 
after its formation. Field-Marshal Smuts assured it of his 
continued interest in Palestine and his firm support of the 
policy of the Jewish National Home. This Committee took 
the initiative in framing a declaration against anti-Semitism 
which was signed by all members of the pro-Government 
parties in Johannesburg and on the Witwatersrand. 

In August 1944, Dr. Bernard Joseph, legal adviser to the 
Jewish Agency, came from Palestine on a brief political 
mission to the Union. He was received by the Prime Min- 
ister, who accorded him a most friendly interview and, 
during his stay in the Union, met ministers of the cabinet, 
addressed members of Parliament, and conferred with the 
South African Zionist Federation and the pro-Palestine 
parliamentary committee. 

During April 1944, a record fund-raising campaign was 
held for the Keren Hayesod, and during the current year a 
campaign has been in progress for the Jewish National Fund. 

Public meetings were held in November 1944 at leading 
centers in connection with the 27th anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration. In Johannesburg, the Minister of 
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Justice, Dr. Colin Steyn, was the guest speaker at a meeting 
‘which was attended by representatives of the diplomatic 
corps. 


Anti-Semitism 


Anti-Semitic agitation continued to be a disquieting fea- 
ture during the year under review. The problem of anti- 
Semitism in South Africa can be understood only against 
the country’s complicated political background, with its 
legacy of racial and color prejudices and problems. The 
war exacerbated some of these prejudices and led to a sharp 
division among the Afrikaner (Boer) section of the popula- 
tion. The English and Jewish sections stood firmly behind 
Field-Marshal Smuts and the war effort, and a considerable 
section of the Afrikaners did likewise. However, the Repub- 
lican section of the Afrikaners (which has always been anti- 
British and has urged secession from the British Common- 
wealth) opposed the war effort, accusing Smuts of “tying 
South Africa to Britain’s apron strings.” Their opposition, 
particularly in the early years of the war, led them into a 
sympathy — at times open and at times veiled — with 
Germany. This sympathy, and the Jewish community’s 
unequivocal stand on the war issue, led the Republican 
section into anti-Semitic agitation, tied to anti-British and 
anti-Communist propaganda. Such phrases as “‘British- 
Jewish imperialism,” “the British-Jewish money power,” 
and “‘Jewish communism” became frequent slogans. One 
Republican group, the Ossewa Brandwag, openly espoused 
the transformation of the Union into a National Socialist 
State and adopted the Nazi anti-Jewish line. 

But the Nationalist Party, led by Dr. D. F. Malan, the 
largest Republican group and the only alternative govern- 
ment, affirmed its loyalty to democracy, though at the same 
time opposing the war. Its concept of democracy was some- 
times rather peculiar. In the early years of the war, when 
the Nazis were in the ascendant, Nationalist spokesmen 
wanted a government in which “authority would be vested 
solely in the hands of those who had shown by word and 
deed that they would give undivided loyalty to the Re- 
publiesant’... This automatically excludes Jews and 
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Jingoes.” During the past year, however, as the Nazi 
collapse became clearer, this policy was changed. The 
Nationalists disclaimed what they called “‘foreign ideologies,” 
and they professed themselves to be “neither pro-German 
nor anti-British, but only pro-Afrikaans.” During April 
1945, Nationalists reaffirmed their policy on the Jewish 
question to be: prohibition of Jewish immigration, repatria- 
tion of Jewish refugees, and a quota system for the issue of 
trading and professional licenses to Jews and their admission 
to universities, medical schools, etc. Many political observers 
believe that now, with the end of the war, the Nationalists 
will change their policy in many important respects. Whether 
these changes will affect their attitude on the Jewish question 
is something only time can tell. 

Defense work against anti-Semitic propaganda is mainly 
in the hands of the Jewish Board of Deputies, which has a 
special public relations staff to perform this task. The 
Board conducts its defense activities on the principle that 
the fight against anti-Semitism is an integral part of the 
general fight against fascism, and during the past year issued 
a number of publications stressing this point. 

The Government remained steadfast in its traditional 
democratic policy. It refused to be intimidated by the anti- 
Semitic agitation of opposition elements. Several ministers 
of the cabinet spoke, during the past year, from Jewish 
platforms and voiced their sympathy with suffering Jews 
and their endorsement of Jewish claims to equal citizenship 
all over the world and national rights in Palestine. In 
January 1945, the Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. J. H. Hof- 
meyr, devoted considerable attention to the evils of anti- 
Semitism when he delivered the Hoernle Memorial Lecture 
in Capetown. Mr. Hofmeyr spoke on ‘Race Relations in 
South Africa,” and in dealing with the relations between Jew 
and non-Jew, said: “Anti-Semitism is not a natural growth 
in South Africa. The seed of this evil was blown over the 
oceans (from Germany) .... Christianity cannot, any more 
than Judaism, accept the doctrine of the totalitarian state, 
and the Christian community which toys [with anti-Semi- 
tism] . . . is planting the seeds of destruction in its own body.” 
He described present anti-Semitic agitation as “a grave 
danger to South Africa’s national future.” 
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Before he left for the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization, the Prime Minister, Field- 
Marshal Smuts, made two important statements on the 
Jewish question, one in the House of Assembly, one in the 
Senate. He was asked in the Lower House whether the 
minority problem would be dealt with in San Francisco. 
He expressed his belief that it would, and stated: “I look 
on the Jewish question as the most serious minority question, 
and for this reason I am what you may call a Palestinian. 
I would like to see the Jewish people have their own national 
home to which those of their people who are unwelcome in 
other countries may go...... In many parts of the world 
they are unwelcome. They are not unwelcome in South 
Africa. They are not unwelcome among people possessing 
large human outlook. But with many peoples who are in- 
tolerant and inhuman the Jewish question has become 
urgent.” He stressed the need for that universal declaration 
affirming the fundamental requirements and protections of 
Western civilization, which he later persuaded the delegates 
to the San Francisco Conference to incorporate into its 
Charter. 

In the Upper House, replying to a request that he should 
press the Jewish case at San Francisco, Field-Marshal Smuts 
reaffirmed his stand on the Jewish issue, and in regard to 
Palestine, said: “At the last Peace Conference we deter- 
mined upon Palestine for the Jewish people. That decision 
must be carried out.” 

Another important statement was that contained in the 
message addressed by Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, then Acting Prime 
Minister, to the Board of Deputies Congress in May 1945. 
After extending greetings on behalf of Field-Marshal Smuts, 
then at San Francisco, and expressing gratification at the lib- 
eration of European Jews, he said: “I have no doubt that the 
Jews of South Africa, ever generous, will play a big part in 
ministering to the need of those who have escaped from the 
Nazi terror with their lives. To that task no doubt the 
Congress will give its attention, and also to the wider prob- 
lems of building a happier future for the Jewish people. 
I wish it good success in its deliberations.” 
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4. Australia 
By Aucusta CoHEN 


Rejection of the proposal to settle Jews in the Kimberley 
district of Western Australia, announced by acting Prime 
Minister Francis M. Forde on November 17, 1944, closed 
the door, at least for the present, on the possibility of ter- 
ritorial colonization in Australia as a solution for uprooted 
European Jewry. The Government’s decision was based on 
a recommendation by the Committee on Immigration of the 
Department of Interior which opposed establishment of a 
separate Jewish community on the ground that it might 
create a minority problem. It was stated that Jews will be 
welcomed to Australia on the same basis as other immi- 
grants, in accordance with the general policy on immigration. 

The Freeland League, sponsor of the Kimberley project, 
and Dr. I. N. Steinberg, its leader and motivating force, 
had held high hopes for fulfillment of their plan in view of 
repeated announcements by the Government regarding 
Australia’s need for population increase. The Kimberley 
project had been approved by two provincial governments, 
those of Western Australia and Tasmania, by the Austral- 
asian Council of Trade Unions, by the three major churches 
of the country, and by many civic and social groups as well 
as by numerous prominent public figures. (See American 
Fewish Year Book, Vol. 45, p. 224 and Vol. 46, p. 207.) 

Consistent with the attitude of organized labor toward 
the Kimberley project from the beginning, the Australasian 
Council of Trade Unions, soon after the announcement of the 
Government’s rejection was made by Mr. Forde, addressed 
a request to the Government to change its position. In 
reply, Senator J. S. Collings, Minister of the Interior, issued 
a statement to the effect that the Government was opposed 
to establishing large groups of nationals in any one place 
and that there was little chance that the Government would 
reconsider its position. He indicated, however, that Aus- 
tralia was still seeking to add to its population, and that 
consultations were being held with all foreign governments 
from which suitable migrants could be obtained. 

Senator Collings also said that the most important 
section of the Australian Jewish community was opposed 
to the Kimberley plan. This opinion was apparently based 
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on a statement made by Mr. A. Masel, president of the 
Zionists’ Federation of Australia and New Zealand, who, in 
the November 18 issue of the Melbourne Sun expressed 
agreement with the Government’s action, contending that 
Palestine was the only place for large-scale Jewish immigra- 
tion. Previously, the Kimberley region had been condemned 
by the Zionist, organ of the Zionist organization, as unsuit- 
able for colonization. The Australian fewish Forum, “non- 
party” Jewish publication, on the other hand, criticized the 
Government’s action, pointing out that “it is indeed a 
strange paradox that organized labor supports the scheme 
while a Labor government rejects it.”” Meanwhile the Jewish 
Freeland League announced that it would continue its efforts 
to secure a settlement area in Kimberley. Dr. Steinberg 
stated that he was certain that the Government’s action 
was not the final decision of the Australian people, who, he 
said, had shown they were “most sympathetic.” 

As the year progressed, the Commonwealth Government 
partly clarified its post-war immigration policy. British 
migrants were to receive preference over all others; men of 
the American armed forces who wished to settle in Australia 
were to be welcomed; and the Government announced its 
decision to accept 51,000 child immigrants during the next 
three years, most of them to be war orphans from Europe. 
Preference was to be given to children from Britain, Italy, 
Greece, and Germany. On December 11, 1944, the Govern- 
ment gave the Australian Jewish Society permission to 
bring 300 Jewish refugee children into the country. 

An attempt at unification of organized Jewish life in 
Australia was made at a conference of representatives from 
every state (except Queensland) held in Melbourne in 
August 1944. This resulted in the formation of an Executive 
Council of Australian Jews which was authorized to serve 
as the representative body of all Jewish communities. This 
body adopted a resolution, supporting the Jewish Agency 
in its efforts to establish Palestine as'a Jewish Common- 
wealth, calling for cooperation with the Arabs of Palestine 
and the entire Middle East, and urging the intensification of 
rescue activities on behalf of European Jews. During the 
year, Australian Jews pledged $400,000 to the Palestine 
Foundation Fund. 
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Il. CENTRAL AND WESTERN EUROPE 
By ALEXANDER S. KoHANSKI* 


Auurep landings in Normandy on June 6, 1944, started 
a series of swift, powerful strokes which demolished the 
Nazi “Fortress Europe” and finally brought the German 
army to unconditional surrender on May 8, 1945. To the 
remaining Jews in Western Europe, the victorious Allied 
forces were their only hope for liberation and survival. The 
fate of these Jews was tragically uniform in all the territories 
dominated by the Nazis—expropriation, slave labor, depor- 
tation, and extermination. Comparatively few escaped this 
fate, although their number varied in each. country. The 
following is a description of conditions of the surviving Jews 
in Central and Western Europe, including Italy and the 
Scandinavian countries, from the beginning of July 1944 to 
the end of June 1945.** 


1. Germany 


Anti-Jewish agitation never ceased in Germany, and was 
even intensified as the Nazis saw their Third Reich crumbling 
before the might of the Allied armies. Both in order to 
bolster the home front and for foreign consumption, the 
German propaganda machine exploited the so-called “Jewish 
menace.” Jews in British and United States uniforms, Front 
und Heimat wrote on October 12, 1944, have come to take 
revenge on the German people. In a later issue this paper, 
which served the German armed forces, bemoaned the fact 
that the Germans were starving while the Jews were cele- 
brating the Sabbath on German soil. The German News 
Agency, DNB, and the “Werewolf” radio station threatened 
the Jews in Germany with complete extermination, if Jewish 


*Executive Director of the Maine Jewish Committee, formerly Director of Research 
of the American Jewish Gonference. 

**The review of France, usually found in this section, appears elsewhere in this vol- 
ume asa special article, ‘‘French Jewry under the Occupation,” by Acting Grand Rabbi 
Jacob Kaplan. 
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officers were placed in charge of occupied territory. In Jan- 
uary 1945, the Berlin correspondent of the Stockholms-Tid- 
ningen quoted Propaganda Minister Goebbels to the effect 
that the “world revolution against the Jewish race [will not 
end] until its objective has been attained.’ The correspon- 
dent further reported an intensified drive in Germany against 
half- and quarter-Jews and against Germans married to 
Jewish women. 

How many Jews were still in Germany during the last 
year before the surrender is a matter of conjecture. Gestapo 
Chief Heinrich Himmler announced in February 1945 that 
700,000 were still in German hands, and again in March, 
he claimed that over 500,000 Jews were in his clutches. In 
February, it was further reported that some 25,000 Jews 
had been transferred from Theresienstadt (Terezin), Czecho- 
slovakia, to slave labor camps in Germany. At that time, 
a Swedish traveler thought there were 1,000 to 2,000 Jews 
in Berlin. In March, a Swiss official reported that an attempt 
had been made by Professor Carl Burckhard, president 
of the International Red Cross, to negotiate with Hitler and 
Himmler for the release of some Jews to whom Switzerland 
was willing to give temporary asylum. Earlier in January 
of this year, some 75 in Bergen-Belsen, who held Latin-- 
American passports, were exchanged together with other 
internees for German internees in American countries. An 
earlier exchange took place in July 1944 via Turkey: 282 Jews 
for 111 Germans residing in the Middle East. It was further 
reported in March 1945 by the International Red Cross 
that the German Government had permitted Jews deported 
to Germany to receive food packages and clothing and to 
send and receive letters. 

With the exception of a few (mostly half-Jews) who were 
hiding with private families, the Jews in Germany were 
herded in concentration and slave labor camps, where their 
numbers daily diminished through starvation, torture, and 
killing. Very few emerged in Cologne, Frankfurt-am-Main, 
Hanover, and other cities as they were occupied by the 
Allied forces. It was only after the big concentration camps 
in the interior of the country were overrun by the United 
Nations armies that the remnants of the Jewish survivors 
in Germany were saved from annihilation. It was rumored 
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the Nazis had planned to exterminate them all by the summer 
of 1946. 

What was found in these camps after liberation defies 
description. Giving eyewitness accounts of Buchenwald, 
Belsen, Nordhauser, Sturhof, Limburg, Ohrduf and Dachau, 
one American correspondent after another stated: “If I had 
not seen it, I could not have believed it.’ Beside the mass 
graves, dead bodies were piled up in heaps, exposed to the 
elements, and the living were hardly distinguishable from 
the dead. In these gruesome extermination factories, hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings of many nationalities: 
Jews, anti-Vichy Frenchmen, Poles, Hungarians, Yugoslavs, 
Russians, Dutchmen, Belgians, Austrians, Italians, Czechs, 
Germans, and anti-Franco Spaniards met their tragic fate. 

The surviving Jews in Germany, estimated at 275,000 or 
more, are in their vast majority deportees from other Euro- 
pean countries. Only 8,000 German Jews are believed to 
have remained in the country, which had some 224,000 in 
May 1939, and 525,000 before 1933. In addition there are 
several thousand half-Jews living in the larger cities. It is 
reported that 6,000 Jews, half-Jews, and those married to 
non-Jews, reside in Berlin, some 400 in Munich, 200 in 
Cologne, 87 in Frankfurt, and smaller numbers in several 
other cities. Some 265,000 German Jews emigrated before 
and during the first two years of the war to all parts of the 
globe. 

Repatriation of Jewish citizens of Belgium and the Nether- 
lands found in Germany was expedited by the Governments 
of these countries. Several thousand former French residents 
and refugees found their way into France. The lot of the 
Jews from East European countries, who constitute the great 
majority, of survivors, remained extremely precarious. It 
appeared that some of the non-Jewish nationals of these 
countries who had shared torture and persecution in the 
same camps with the Jews, tried to make life for the Jewish 
survivors more miserable than it had been, and warned 
them against returning to their former homes. Most of 
these Jews were not removed from the camps, nor did they 
receive, except in a few cases, the necessary food and medical 
care. German Jews who were released from camps were 
turned over for care to the German civil authorities, on the 
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ground that these Jews were German nationals. Conditions 
began to improve late in June 1945, when the J.D.C. was 
granted permission to extend relief in the American-, British-, 
and French-occupied zones. Jewish as well as non-Jewish 
members of the Allied armed forces were very helpful in 
alleviating the sufferings of the surviving victims of Nazi 
persecution. 

The Allied Military Government (AMG), and later the 
military authorities in each zone of occupation, did their 
best to cope with a most difficult situation. As early as 
September .18, 1944, a spokesman for Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Forces (SHAEF) broadcast to the 
people of Western and Southwestern Germany the decrees 
issued by General Dwight D. Eisenhower concerning the 
military government of occupied territory. One of these 
decrees ordered the immediate dissolution of the Nazi organ- 
ization and the abrogation of German laws involving dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, religion, or political 
opinion. Another decree ordered the abrogation of the Nur- 
emberg laws for “protection of German blood and honor,” 
and of the Reich citizenship law of 1935 denying citizenship 
to those not of German blood. Later in December 1944, 
other proclamations were broadcast by General Eisenhower, 
one of which proclaimed the establishment of racial and 
religious freedom. A ruling issued by SHAEF in May 1945, 
declared that German refugees displaced because of their 
race, religion, or political opinion would be treated by AMG 
on the same basis as nationals of the United Nations. Those 
who had escaped Germany would not be forced to return. 

Actual aid, however, was very slow in forthcoming. The 
problem of the stateless and East European Jewish survivors 
in Germany is yet to be solved. It is reported that the pre- 
vailing sentiment among them is not to return to their former 
places of residence or citizenship, but to emigrate, primarily 
to Palestine. 

In this generally dismal picture some bright spots were 
uncovered here and there. Religious services and celebrations 
of holidays were held by Jewish refugees on German soil 
in the early stages of Allied occupation. Some Jews were 
appointed by the military authorities to official positions 
in German towns. Thus an East European Jew became 
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mayor of Breslau, a German Jew mayor of Weimar, and a 
half-Jew mayor of Hamburg. The first Jewish broadcast 
from German soil to the United States took place on October 
31, 1944. Many of the Jewish art treasures and historical 
records that had been stolen by the Nazis were found in 
caches in the interior of Germany. The historical and religious 
relics of the famous*900 year-old Worms synagogue were 
saved by the curator of the Worms museum in a sub-cellar 
of the City Hall. In the vaults of the Regensburg Reichs- 
bank was discovered a great quantity of personal jewelry 
and church and synagogue ornaments. As a symbol of their 
regained freedom, the 2,539 Jewish survivors in Dachau saw 
the Zionist flag fly among the Allied colors from the camp’s 
watch-tower. 


2. Austria 


Following the complete occupation of Hungary in March 
1944 by the Nazis and the subsequent deportation of Jews 
from that country, Austria became the transit station for 
hundreds of thousands of Jewish victims on their way to 
an “unknown destination.” Many of them were thrown 
into Austrian concentration camps for hard labor. Several 
of the trainloads filled with Hungarian Jews were attacked 
by the Austrian underground. Thus in October 1944, it 
was reported that some 600 Jews were freed by partisans 
from a train on the way to Vienna. Another 880 Jewish 
deportees were liberated by workers in Vienna, who forced 
open a sealed train. The Jews were fed and taken to the 
suburbs for concealment. It was also reported in June 1944, 
that about 10,000 Jews, mostly refugees from Berlin, were 
hiding in Vienna in Christian homes. It was then estimated 
that of the $2,000 Austrian Jewish population in May 1939, 
only 3,500, of whom 1,500 were married to non-Jews, had 
remained in the country. 

After Vienna was liberated by the Red Army in April 
1945, 17,000 Jews were reported found in the city, as of 
June 1945. However, most of them were Hungarian Jews 
and other deportees. Original Austrian Jews were thought 
to number no more than 2,000. In 1938, when Austria was 
“incorporated in the Greater Reich,” there were about . 
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178,000 Jews in the country. Some 90,000 of them succeeded 
in escaping abroad. Of the remainder very few have sur- 
vived in the concentration and death camps. 

The new Austrian Government, a coalition headed by a. 
Socialist, Karl Renner, and created with the approval of 
the Soviet Union, was said (May 18, 1945) to have taken 
“strict measures” against the Nazis who were responsible 
for the extermination of Jews, as well as against those who 
were commissioners of Jewish businesses. The civilian pop- 
ulation was requested to furnish lists of articles looted from 
Jewish homes. Soviet military authorities, it was also re- 
ported (April 20, 1945) permitted the establishment of com- 
mittees of national minorities in Austria. The Jewish Com- 
mittee opened its headquarters in the building formerly 
occupied by the Vienna Jewish Community Council. Its 
first task was to start repatriating the Jewish survivors in 
the city. 


3. Belgium 


In the last weeks prior to liberation in September 1944, 
Jews who had been forced into slave labor were being de- 
ported by the Germans to concentration camps in Theresien- 
stadt and further East. At the time of liberation, out of a 
pre-war Jewish population of about 90,000, only some 19,000 
to 21,000 were found in Belgium, of whom 6,000 were German 
and Austrian refugees and 8,000 Polish. The Jewish Defense 
Committee of the Belgian underground succeeded, with the 
help of the Christian population, in saving some 10,500 
Jews by providing false identification documents or hiding 
places. The majority of the survivors were in Brussels 
(12,000), some 2,000 in Antwerp, and the rest in smaller 
localities. Reporting on their condition, Chief Rabbi Dr. 
Ullman of Belgium stated on October 13, 1944, that 90% 
of them “‘do not possess anything.” Immediate relief was 
organized by the Jewish Defense Committee in Brussels 
and Antwerp. Soup kitchens were established and loans 
were granted to enable some to resume their trades. 

Particularly difficult was the position of the non-Belgian 
and stateless Jews, comprising about two-thirds of the survi- 
vors. While Jewish residents there before January 1943 were 
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invited by the Government to return to Belgium, those who 
had entered the country after that date were expected to 
leave. German and Austrian Jews, although deprived of 
their citizenship, were registered as ‘““German nationals” and 
were deprived of working permits. Their possessions, such 
- as they were, were confiscated as ““German property.” These 
restrictions were later lifted, and the Belgian authorities 
indicated that they would not compel these Jews to return 
to their former countries. 

As early as January 10, 1942, the then Belgian Govern- 
ment-in-exile declared that anti-Jewish legislation introduced 
during the German occupation was illegal because it con- 
tradicted “the principles of the Belgian Constitution of 
equality without distinction of creed, race’ or language.”’ 
Soon after the Germans were driven from the country, all 
anti-Jewish measures were abrogated. In February 1945, 
the Belgian Cabinet decided to repatriate all Belgian refugees 
(estimated at 280,000) wherever they may be. These include 
some 26,000 Jews, of whom 3,000 are in England. All de- 
portees who lived in Belgium before May 10, 1940, are to 
be repatriated. The return of Jews has already begun, 
although in small numbers. 

The process of rehabilitation has been progressing at a 
slow pace, although the municipal authorities have been 
very helpful. A large number of Jews are still without living 
quarters and are dependent on relief, which is being supplied 
in part by the Joint Distribution Committee in cooperation 
with the Central British Fund for Jewish and Rehabilitation 
Relief and the Jewish Defense Committee. Particularly 
difficult is the situation of some 3,200 orphaned children, 
half of whom had been placed in Christian homes and mon- 
asterles to escape deportation. Some of their foster-parents 
want to adopt them, or claim the right to obtain their vol- 
untary. conversion when they come of age. More recently, 
however, some of these children have already been returned 
under Jewish care. 

The general population in Belgium, as in all other countries 
of former Nazi occupation, has not been immune from infec- 
tion with the anti-Semitic virus, which is now showing its 
effect even after liberation. It should be said to the credit 
of the governing authorities that everything possible is being 
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done to abolish anti-Semitism from the country. As ar 
example of prompt action, a Lieut.-Col. Vanden Banheden, 
presiding judge of a local military court, who had made some 
anti-Semitic remarks, was suspended for ‘‘mental instability.” 

The question of restoring Jewish property has occupied 
the attention of the Belgian Government since liberation. 
Deputy Prime Minister De Schryver stated in October 1944: 
“The Government has repeatedly made it known that ex- 
propriated property will be restored, and the first steps in 
this direction are already being taken.” However, many 
complicated problems in this connection still remain to be 
solved. 

Jewish communal life in Belgium began to revive almost 
immediately after the country was freed, the focal point 
being the Jewish Defense Committee of the underground. 
This Committee later changed its name to “‘Association for 
Aiding Jewish War Victims,” and as such it conducts all 
Jewish relief work in the country. All the Zionist groups 
joined in a “Zionist Federation of Belgium,” and the religious ° 
elements formed an “Organization for the Reconstruction of 
Jewish Religious Life.”’ There is also intensive cultural work 
being done among Jewish youth groups. 


4. The Netherlands 


After the Allied armies broke through in Normandy and 
made a clean sweep toward Paris, reports from the Nether- 
lands indicated that the Germans were intent on emptying 
all Dutch concentration camps and political prisons. Thou- 
sands of Jews who had been kept, apparently for forced 
labor, in Vught and Westerbork camps were then deported 
to Germany and Theresienstadt. At the time of liberation, 
which occurred toward the end of the Allied campaign, 
there were in the Netherlands an estimated 25,000 Jews, 
including some 5,000 foreign refugees. These were the rem- 
nants of some 180,000 Jews who lived in the country before 
May 10, 1940. 

Even before the country was completely freed in May 
1945, the Dutch Government started to prepare for the 
repatriation of its citizens. In September 1944, the Dutch 
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Government signed an agreement with the Polish Provisional 
Government to facilitate mutual repatriation of internees, 
deportees, and refugees. A similar agreement was signed on 
January 3, 1945, with the Belgian Government, and a joint 
commission was established for that purpose. Negotiations 
were begun in March 1945 with the Soviet Government to 
repatriate some 200,000 Hollanders who were believed to 
have been liberated by the Russian armies in Soviet territory 
and in Eastern Poland. 

All anti-Jewish measures enacted during the German occu- 
pation of the Netherlands were declared null and void by 
an Order-in-Council of September 17, 1944. Anti-Jewish 
feeling, however, inculcated among the Dutch by Nazi prop- 
aganda, did not vanish with the country’s liberation. For 
the first time in the history of the Netherlands, open attacks 
against Jews appeared in the press, indicating that anti- 
Semitism had become prevalent among some sections of 
the population. On the other hand, the traditional good 
neighborly relations between Dutch Christians and Jews 
withstood the test of time. The people helped the Jews who 
returned to the country to rebuild their synagogues and 
reorganize their communal life, and generally gave material 
and moral support to those emerging from their hiding 
places. At the first synagogue service held in Amsterdam 
after liberation, in May 1945, four-fifths of the congregants 
consisted of non-Jews who came to express sympathy with 
their Jewish neighbors. The guests of honor were three 
policemen who had risked their lives to warn the Jews of 
impending deportations. Many Dutch Christians who had 
acquired Jewish homes and businesses voluntarily restored 
them to their original owners. The Government, too, made 
every effort to eradicate anti-Semitism. 

A Provisional Committee for the Rehabilitation of Jews 
in the Netherlands published on November 16, 1944 an 
“Appeal to all Israelites in liberated Holland,” which 
declared in part: “We shall try to set up a fund to al- 
leviate the great distress and to obtain ,contact as soon 
as possible with the organizations which are temporarily 
established abroad.... Israelites in Holland, help to build 
up once more our ancient Jewish communities and their 


institutions!” 
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Relief. for the destitute Jewish survivors came from gov- 
ernmental and communal sources as well as from Jewish 
relief agencies abroad. In May 1945, the Amsterdam Kehil- 
lah opened three kosher communal kitchens. The Amster- 
dam Municipality granted the Kehillah a weekly subsidy of 
5,000 gulden (about $1,900) for welfare purposes. Jewish 
children who had been placed in Christian homes were 
gradually being returned to the custody of Jewish organ- 
izations, particularly the “Committee for Assisting Jewish 
Minors.” Other active communal organizations were the 
“Central Registration Bureau for Jews” and the “Coordi- 
nating Committee to Safeguard Jewish Interests.” A Dutch 
Jewish paper, Le-Ezrath Ha-dm (To the Rescue of the 
People), has begun bi-weekly publication in Eindhoven. 


5. Luxembourg 


Of the 2,900 Jews in Luxembourg at the time of invasion, 
May 10, 1940, only 400 have been found in the country 
since its liberation in September 1944. Some 830 had been 
deported, white the remainder fled to other countries. In 
a statement issued September 13, 1944, by the Foreign 
Minister, Joseph Bech, the Jews of Luxembourg were invited 
to return along with all others who had fled during the 
occupation. As early as October 1944, only a month after 
liberation, it was reported that confiscated Jewish property 
had been returned to many Jews in the country. This was 
in keeping with a previous edict issued on August 22, 1941 
by the Luxembourg Government concerning the transfer 
of such property in good faith or otherwise. 


6. Norway 


In 1940, prior to German occupation, Norway had some 
1,800 Jews. Within two yéars, Major Vidkun Quisling and 
his Nazi overlords had disposed of many of them through 
killings and deportations. Others, however, succeeded in 
escaping the country. No Jews were believed to have re- 
mained in the country under German domination. Since 
Norway’s liberation in May 1945, the survivors, estimated 
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at 800, have been gradually returning home. Of the 700- 
800 deportees, only 12 are believed to have survived. In 
May 1945, it was reported that the Norwegian Government 
had financed the return of 200 Norwegian Jews who had 
escaped to Sweden. The municipalities of Bergen, Oslo, and 
Trondheim made available funds from confiscated Nazi bank 
accounts in Norway to help repair damaged synagogues in 
these cities. The Government, other reports in June 1945 
indicated, created a department to investigate collaboration- 
ists who had acquired Jewish property. Where there are 
no individual claimants, the property will revert to the 
Jewish community. 


7. Denmark 


The majority of the Danish Jews were saved through a 
miraculous escape to Sweden. Out of 6,000 in May 1940, 
some 5,000 have survived and are gradually returning to 
their home country. Professor Modens Fog, Danish Min- 
ister of Special Affairs, issued in May 1945 a call to all 
Danish Jewish refugees to return to Denmark and to help 
in the economic reconstruction of the country. At the same 
time, in Copenhagen, the capital, the Mayor requested all 
those who occupied Jewish homes or businesses that were 
confiscated under the Nazi regime to furnish within forty- 
eight hours itemized lists of such property, which is to be 
restored to the Jewish owners. The Danish people and their 
monarch, King Christian X, have behaved admirably toward 
the returning Jews of Denmark. 


8. Sweden 


The noble efforts of Sweden’s King Gustav V, his Govern 
ment, and the Swedish people to help save the trapped Jews 
of Hungary and Germany continued throughout the year 
under review. Sweden harbored 6,000 to 7,000 Jewish refu- 
gees who escaped the Nazi clutches in many parts of Europe. 
After liberation from concentration camps in Germany, 
3,000 Jews were given shelter in Sweden in May 1945. In 
the same month, another 423 Danish and Norwegian Jews 
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arrived from Theresienstadt for temporary asylum. Repatria- 
tion of many refugees now in Sweden has already begun, 
especially to Norway, Denmark, and the Netherlands. 
Sweden’s efforts on behalf of the Jews of Europe during 
World War II have been exemplary. 


9. Switzerland 


Some 20,000 Jewish refugees from all parts of Europe 
found a temporary haven in Switzerland during the war 
years. In the past year, however, comparatively few suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the still Nazi-occupied territories. 
A HIAS-ICA report of August 29, 1944 disclosed that 1,000 
Jewish refugees from Italy and France had been admitted 
to Switzerland during the preceding few weeks, in addition 
to 320 from Hungary. In December 1944, the Swiss Govern- 
ment had agreed, upon the intercession of Jewish organiza- 
tions and the International Red Cross, to admit 14,200 Jews 
from Hungary and to assign 810,000 Swiss francs (about 
$186,000) for their care. However, due to Nazi vigilance at 
the borders of their occupied territories, the plan did not 
materialize. 


In the period under review, as in preceding years, the 
refugees were cared for by the Swiss Jewish Community 
with the cooperation of American and British Jewish organ- 
izations and the Jewish Agency for Palestine. The Swiss 
Government was most generous with help, permitting ref- 
ugees to work and allowing them many other privileges. 
In October 1944, the Government established a commission 
for vocational training of refugees. In this connection, two 
refugee shelters were transformed by the Government into 
ORT vocational training centers. In February 1945, it was 
reported that the Swiss Federal Government had approved 
a credit of 1,418,000 Swiss francs (about $326,000) to pro- 
vide quarantine camps and personal equipment for 14,000 
Jews who were expected to arrive in the country on a transit 
basis from German concentration camps. 


The problem of finding a permanent home for most of 


the Jewish refugees now in Switzerland remains unsolved. 
The Swiss authorities are anxious to have all refugees re- 
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patriated as speedily as possible. Already in March 1945, 
the refugees were advised to look for new homes. And on 
April 12, the Swiss Government warned that unless Palestine 
immigration certificates were provided for 1,620 Jews from 
German concentration camps then in Switzerland, the entire 
group would be asked to leave for a refugee camp in Algiers. 
UNRRA had proposed to transfer Jewish refugees to such 
a camp in North Africa. But the Jews refused to go, many 
of them having crossed or tried to cross the border into 
France to escape transfer. So far only 400 were reported 
to have left for Palestine. 

Another major problem is that of reintegrating the Jewish 
children who had been placed in Christian homes. As in 
other countries, some of the Christian parents are reluctant 
to part with their protégés. It was planned to establish 
orphanages for these children under the auspices of Jewish 
organizations. 


10. Italy 


After the liberation of Rome on June 4, 1944, some 8,000 
Jews returned to the city from their mountain hideouts. 
As the Allied armies pushed northward, Jewish survivors 
were found in the larger liberated cities. By the end of 
1944, 22,000 Jews, including 5,000 foreign refugees, were 
reported in the liberated parts of Italy. Another 1,519 
Italian Jews who had escaped to Switzerland now returned 
to their country. 

In Northern Italy, where Mussolini had set up his Repub- 
lican Fascist Government, persecution and deportation of 
Jews continued almost to the time of the German surrender 
in May 1945. They were dragged out of Catholic churches 
and seminaries where they had sought asylum; and they were 
picked up during raids in their homes and on the streets. 
By the end of April 1945, after the whole of Italy had been 
liberated, a J.D.C. representative who toured the northern 
areas estimated that there were 1,180 survivors out of a 
total pre-war Jewish population of 12,400 in Bologna, Mo- 
dena, Ferrara, Parma, and Milan. It was believed that 
some 2,000 Jews of Milan had escaped to Switzerland. More 
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Jews are expected to come out of their hiding places as con- 
ditions become stabilized. The total number of Jews in 
Italy, as of June 1945, is estimated at 30,000 to 35,000, in- 
cluding 5,000 in the northern region. The pre-war Jewish 
population in that country was 59,000. 

A series of decrees, from December 28, 1943 to October 
1944, was issued by the Badoglio and, later, the Bonomi 
Governments, on the restoration of rights to Jews. Those 
of August to October 1944 provided for the abolition of the 
so-called racial laws, restoration of Italian Jews to judicial 
service, readmission to employment, restoration of family 
rights to Italian and foreign Jews, and restitution of their 
civil and political rights. The right to join the Italian armed 
forces has also been restored. 

In Milan, the mayor issued a decree on May 11, 1945, 
nullifying the anti-Jewish measures introduced in that city 
in 1938. Even prior to the abrogation of these measures, 
the Committee of National Liberation in Milan, Genoa, 
and Turin invited Jewish teachers and former government 
officials and employees who had been expelled from their 
jobs under the Fascist regime, to resume their positions. 

Legislation on the restoration of Jewish property was 
slow in developing. It was reported that when the Italian 
Government was still in the South, King Victor Emmanuel 
_ had signed a decree to that effect, which was never prom- 

ulgated because of unforeseen circumstances. A regional 
ordinance was issued on July 13, 1944 by Colonel Charles 
Poletti, Commissioner of the Allied Military Government 
for the Rome region, creating a commission to investigate’ 
and settle disputes regarding restitution of personal and real 
property. However, the authority of the Commissioner in 
this matter was questioned and the commission never func- 
tioned. A special commission was later established by the 
Italian Ministry of Justice with the advice of the American 
Government to prepare detailed laws on all aspects of this 
highly complicated problem. On October 5, 1944, a decree 
was issued providing for the immediate implementation of 
an earlier decree on the restoration of property. Later reports 
(January 1945) indicated that the Government had begun 
to fulfill its promises to return confiscated Jewish property. 
Where there were no individual claimants, the property 
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was transferred to the Jewish community which used it for 
orphanages and assistance to widows of Nazi victims. 

Anti-Semitism has not taken root among the Italian people. 
The anti-Jewish excesses of the remaining Fascist groups 
in the first weeks after liberation, were promptly dealt with 
by the Government. Twelve students of Rome University 
who participated in anti-Jewish demonstrations, were ar- 
rested and 60 others expelled for one year. Seven hundred 
Fascists were arrested following the discovery of an organi- 
zation that was kidnapping Jewish children. It was reported 
in May 1945, that the Italian Government was making 
preparations for mass trials of Fascists in Northern Italy 
for their crimes against Jews. Relief was extended to the 
Jews in Italy by the Joint Distribution Committee almost 
immediately following the liberation of each area. For the 
current year (1945), the J.D.C. has allocated $390,000. The 
Jews of Rome were able to raise $25,000, which was matched 
by an equal amount from the J.D.C. to reopen the com- 
munity’s philanthropic and educational institutions. The 
Jewish communities of Florence and other cities also raised 
funds for their relief needs. 

There is a tendency among the younger generation to turn 
to agricultural occupations. Dr. Ferraro Sonnino, head 
of the Jewish Youth Center, and the Zionist organizations 
obtained tracts of land outside Rome and Bari, where Jewish 
youths are learning the rudiments of farm work. Many of 
them are preparing to go to Palestine. ies 

Community organization was re-established in most cities 
soon after liberation. The Jewish Community in Rome, 
after settling a long-standing factional dispute, finally elected 
its council, with Vitale Milano as president (March 26, 1945). 
The Jewish Community Councils in Milan and Turin re- 
sumed their functions. The J. D. C., with the cooperation of 
Palestinian Jewish soldiers, has been aiding the Councils in 
their efforts to deal with the personal, social, and economic 
problems of the Jews in Italy. The Zionist organizations 
also resumed their activities and held a conference in January 
1945. 

Organized self-help among the refugees reached a high 
degree of development in the establishment of the so-called 
“Refugee Parliament,” in which are represented some 2,500 
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persons living in camps at Bari, Ferramonte and Santa Maria 
di Bagni. Their contributions for relief purposes average 
25,000 to 35,000 Zire ($1,250 to $1,450) a month. 

In October 1944, the Italian Government offered citizen- 
ship to stateless refugees in Italy. Sir Clifford Heathcote- 
Smith, representative for Italy of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for Refugees, urged them at a meeting in Rome 
to accept this offer. However, only 10 of the 150 present at 
that meeting accepted it. Their spokesman, Abraham Spear- 
man, expressed the gratitude of the group to the Italian 
Government for its offer, but explained that future conditions 
were too uncertain for them to remain in Italy. They pre- 
ferred to emigrate. 

The voice of Italian Jewry rose in thanksgiving at a service 
held after liberation on July 23, 1944, in Rome’s famous 
synagogue. The service was broadcast to the United States. 


11. Spain and Portugal 


These two countries served primarily as bases of operations 
for Jewish organizations engaged in rescue work. In the 
year under review, only a few hundred Jewish refugees re- 
mained in the Iberian peninsula at one time, most of the 
arrivals having been transferred to Palestine or to refugee 
camps in North Africa. 
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II. EASTERN EUROPE 


by RapHaEt MAHLeErR* 


1. Poland 


Tue liberation of Poland was accomplished by two great 
offensives of the Red Army, one starting in the summer of 
1944 and the other in January 1945. After the enemy was 
ousted from the entire country, the last hopes for the survival 
of a considerable part of the Polish Jewish community were 
finally dispelled. [t has become certain beyond a doubt that 
Polish Jewry, the largest Jewish community on the European 
continent before World War II, has experienced the cruelest 
fate of all the Jewish communities under the bloody Nazi 
heel. As a rule the German pattern of extermination was 
carried out more thoroughly in Eastern Europe than in 
regard to Western European Jews; and unlike their brothers 
in Soviet territory, few Polish Jews succeeded in escaping 
the German hangmen by fleeing into the fastnesses of Soviet 
Russia. Thus even if we add to the few Jewish survivors in 
Poland many more Polish Jewish refugees throughout the 
vast Soviet Union, the net result is utter decimation of a 
Jewish community once three and a half million strong. 


The Agony in the Last Months of Nazi Occupation 


At the end of May 1944, on the eve of the summer offensive 
of the Red Army, the total number of Jews in Poland was 
estimated by leaders of the Jewish underground organizations 
in Warsaw at about 200,000 at the most. According to the 
reports from the same source two years earlier, before the 
mass deportations in the summer of 1942, two million Jews 
were living in the whole country. Thus within barely two 
years, some 1,800,000 Polish Jews had been murdered by the 
Nazis in death camps or died of torture and starvation. The 
surviving 200,000 Jews were distributed as follows: about 
25,000-30,000 Jews were living in hiding in cities all over 
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the country, particularly in Warsaw; about 10,000-15,000 
were secretly scattered in villages or had joined the partisans 
in the woods; around 160,000 were existing “legally,” about 
80,000 of them (mostly Jews deported from Western Eu- 
ropean countries) in the ghetto of Lodz, and the other 80,000 
in concentration camps and labor camps. The ghetto of 
Lodz, the only ghetto and mass center of Jews in the country, 
was made up almost exclusively of Jewish skilled workers in 
the textile and clothing industry. The ghetto was provided 
with its own railway station for transporting goods, its own 
street car lines, and special zinc coins bearing on one side a 
Star of David with the word “ghetto” stamped at the base, 
on the other the inscription “Der Aelteste der Juden in 
Litzmannstadt.” This “‘ghetto-autonomy” was a vicious 
mockery of the agony of the Jewish slave-workers. The 
menace of deportation to death camps hung constantly over 
their heads, while their number decreased steadily because 
of overwork, malnutrition, cold, tuberculosis, and savage 
beatings. The ranks of Jewish workers, regularly thinned by 
deportations and death, were filled by Jewish deportees from 
other European countries, so that in the summer, and ac- 
cording to one report, even as late as the autumn of 1944, 
the population of the ghetto in Lodz was still maintained at 
about 80,000. 

Of the concentration and labor camps which were grouped 
mainly in Southern and Central Poland, the largest was in 
Plaszow, near Cracow, with 12,000 persons. In the same 
Cracow district there were several small camps in Mielec, 
Wieliczka, Stalowa Wola, Pustkow, each containing several 
thousand Jews. The second largest camp was in Skarzysko 
(district of Radom), with about 10,000 Jews working in the 
munitions factory. } 

Several thousand Polish Jews, as well as thousands of 
Jews deported from other European countries, were employed 
in the mines, factories, and public works in Polish Silesia, 
which had been incorporated into the Reich. They were con- 
fined in prison camps near the cities of Krolewska Huta, 
Myslowice, Katowice, Trzebinia and Wadovice. While in 
all the camps the number of Jews decreased daily in con- 
sequence of tortures, starvation, and selection of the weak 
for execution and deportation, the most rapid mortality was 
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recorded in the camps in Silesia: there the excruciating hard 
labor (fifteen hours a day) at starvation food rations was 
so unbearable”that inmates of entire barracks committed 
mass suicide. 

No more enviable than the lot of the “legal” Jews in the 
camps were conditions of life of “illegal” Jews hiding in the 
cities. Many of them lived for years in cellars or dugouts 
beneath cellars, all of them thrown upon the mercy of their 
neighbors and haunted by constant fear of detection by 
spies or Gestapo patrols. In Warsaw, where about twenty 
thousand Jews lived in hiding, raids on streets and cordons 
around entire city sections under the slogan: ‘Look for 
Jews, bandits and arms!” were the order of the day. Scores 
of Jews who were caught in each of these manhunts were 
sadistically tortured and then shot. 

Yet even this unspeakable suffering, misery, and mortal 
danger did not break the will to live of the remaining martyrs 
of Polish Jewry. Their spirit of mutual help did not flag, 
and they heroically fought the Nazi murderers to their last 
breath. The leading organizations of the Jewish under- 
ground movement in Poland were the Jewish National Com- 
mittee, the Relief Council for Jews, and the Jewish Fighting 
Organization, all centered in Warsaw. In order to cooperate 
with the Jewish Labor Party of the Bund, a Jewish Co- 
ordinating Committee was set up. 

The main activity of the Jewish National Committee in 
cooperation with the Bund consisted of distributing relief 
through underground channels to Jews hidden in Warsaw 
and in other cities as well as to Jews languishing in the camps 
all over the country. It also provided illegal Jews with 
living quarters and “Aryan”’ passports; and for this purpose 
it maintained local branches in various cities, including Lwow 
in Eastern Galicia. Unfortunately the costs of maintenance 
were staggeringly high (about 1,000 z/otys a month per 
person) and the help of American and British organizations 
through underground channels arrived too irregularly, so 
that the Jewish National Committee and the Relief Council 
for Jews were able to cover only about one-fourth of the 
actual needs. 

The underground Jewish National Committee also com- 
piled secret Jewish Archives, which had been founded in 
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the Warsaw ghetto by Dr. Emanuel Ringelblum, a noted 
young historian and one of the leaders of the left Poale- 
Zion movement, under the innocent name of the society 
“Oneg Shabbath.” After the battle of the Warsaw ghetto, 
in which he played one of the leading roles, Dr. Ringelblum 
continued to carry on the work of compiling the Archives, 
where all materials and documents relating to the martyrdom 
of Polish Jewry were gathered. From this source came most 
of the underground reports which reached Jews all over the 
world concerning the appalling tragedy of Polish Jewry, as 
well as accurate detailed accounts of the heroic uprisings in 
the ghettos of Warsaw, Bialystok, and in the death camps. 
Dr. Ringelblum was also responsible for compiling a list of 
over 300 Jewish intellectuals murdered in Poland, who had 
been outstanding in the fields of literature, science, fine 
arts, education, social work, and religious life. 

The most stirring report was the one on cultural activities 
in the ghettos, sent out by underground channels from 
Warsaw and dated March 1, 1944, which reached this 
country in August of the same year. This moving docu- 
ment of human dignity amid superhuman agony, signed by 
Dr. Ringelblum and another leader of the left Poale Zion 
Party, Dr. Abraham Berman, opens with this eloquent 
sentence: “We write to you at a moment when 95% of the 
Polish Jews have already perished through horrible tortures 
in the gas-chambers of the extermination dens in Treblinka, 
Sobibor, Chelmno, and Oswiecim or were murdered during 
the innumerable “liquidation actions” in the ghettos and 
camps.” Declaring that the slogan of the socially active 
Jewish elements was “‘live with dignity and die with dignity!” 
the report depicts the widely ramified cultural work which 
was developed in the ghettos and camps in an inferno of 
terror and suffering. These activities included underground 
elementary schools, newspapers in Polish and Yiddish, lec- 
ture groups, and literary and artistic ventures. The report 
ends on a deeply tragic yet inspiring note: ‘We doubt 
whether it will be given to us to live to see you. Our warmest 
greetings to all workers in the field of Jewish culture, writers, 
journalists, musicians, artists, and all the builders of modern 
Jewish culture and fighters for national liberation and the 
liberation of mankind.” 
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To this rare document of Jewish heroism and idealism, 
which has since been read at various meetings and con- 
ferences all over the United States, the following post- 
script was added: “This letter was written on March 1. A 
week afterwards, on March 7, the dugout in the Aryan 
section where Dr. E. Ringelblum was hiding, was discovered 
by the Gestapo. Dr. Ringelblum with his wife, his son, and 
thirty-five other persons, mostly intellectuals, were un- 
speakably tortured by the Germans and then shot in the 
ruins of the ghetto. The excellent historian, inspired social 
leader, and enthusiastic lover of modern Jewish culture died 
the death of a martyr.” 

In the abortive Warsaw uprising under the command of 
General Bor-Komorowski in August and September 1944, 
thousands of illegal Warsaw Jews participated together with 
the entire population of the city. During the first week of 
the battle, on August 7, 1944, the Jewish Fighting Organiza- 
tion issued an ardent appeal to the Jews of Warsaw and other 
cities to join the uprising against the enemy. Separate 
Jewish units were formed, one of them named “Berek 
Joselewicz” after the famous Jewish hero of the Kosciuszko 
insurrection in 1794. This unit played an important role 
in the siege and conquest of the main post-office building in 
Napoleon Square. The number of Jews killed in the up- 
rising was estimated at 500 at least, and several Jews were 
decorated for bravery. Prior to his capitulation, General Bor 
paid tribute to the gallantry of the Jewish fighters in a report 
to the Polish Government-in-exile in London. The contribu- 
tion of the Jews to the fight for Poland’s freedom was also 
lauded in an address by delegates of the Polish Government- 
in-Exile in Occupied: Poland to the underground Jewish 
Coordinating Committee. One of the last appeals of the 
Polish underground radio warned Polish traitors against 
handing over Jews to the Gestapo. This appeal was un- 
fortunately well-founded, since members of the anti-Semitic 
Polish NARA organization had cooperated with the Gestapo 
in exterminating Jews during the entire period of Nazi 
occupation. 

With the defeat of the third battle of Warsaw and the 
subsequent total destruction of the city itself, the fate of 
the illegal remnants of Warsaw Jewry was sealed. Some of 
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the Jewish survivors of the tragic struggle succeeded in 
scattering to neighboring towns and villages or in the woods; 
others crossed the Vistula under fire to find refuge in the 
suburb of Praga, already liberated by the Red Army. 
According to recent reports, some of the Jews who were taken 
prisoner by the Germans were dragged, together with other 
Polish prisoners, to concentration camps in Germany. 

In August 1944, when the:battle of Warsaw was at its 
peak, the Germans started mass deportations from the Lodz 
ghetto to the death camps in Oswiecim and Birkenau 
(Brzezinka). In the autumn, when the ghetto was again 
filled with deportees from other countries, the final deporta- 
tions involving some 70,000 Jews were carried out. Only 
a small number was saved from death by evacuation from 
Oswiecim to German Silesia and the interior of Germany. 
Immediately before the arrival of the Red Army, the last 
several thousand Jews of Lodz were massacred on the spot. 
In the middle of January 1945, when the Red Army had 
already fought to the outskirts of the city, the last group of 
Jews was machine-gunned in the Jewish cemetery. When 
the Red Army entered Lodz, no more than 850 Jews came 
out of their hiding-places, almost exclusively men. 

During the summer of 1944, when the Red Army con- 
quered the eastern part of Poland up to the Vistula River, the 
Germans also accelerated their liquidation of the Jewish 
labor camps all over the country. In one of these camps, in 
Czenstochowa, Jews revolted against their hangmen in an 
armed battle and some of them held out until rescued by the 
Red Army. As the Red Army drew near, the notorious death 
camp in Oswiecim was also evacuated. Many thousands of 
inmates, among them a considerable number of Polish Jews, 
were evacuated to the interior of Germany, to die of hunger 
and exposure on the long marches, or to suffer new tortures 
in Buchenwald, Dachau, and other concentration camps. 


Death Factories 


After the liberation of Poland, the curtain which for 
nearly six years had been spread over both the indescribable 
tragedy of Polish Jewry and the horrible crimes of the Nazi 
murderers was further lifted. Eyewitness accounts of those 
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few people who had succeeded in escaping from the death 
camps, and official investigations made on the spot revealed 
a hell on earth. The inside story of Treblinka was told by 
the Jewish artisan, Yankel Wiernik, who participated in 
the revolt of the surviving Jewish workers of that camp in 
August 1943. An account of the Dantean scenes in Belzec 
was given by the Pole, Jan Karski, in his book, ‘“The Secret 
State.” At the end of November 1944, the War Refugee 
Board made public in the United States accounts by three 
persons of the mass atrocities in the death camps of Oswiecim 
and nearby Birkenau. 

Although all the death factories in Poland, except those 
in Oswiecim, had been liquidated by the Germans in the 
fall of 1943 because of the victorious offensive of the Red 
Army, the vestiges of the installations in some camps, and 
the testimony of the few survivors and Nazi guards in others, 
were sufficient for the Soviet and Polish investigating com- 
missions to determine both the methods of extermination 
and the approximate number of victims. It became evident 
that Poland had been used by the Germans as the central 
slaughterhouse not only of more than three million Polish 
Jews, but also of hundreds of thousands of Jews of all occupied 
European countries as well as many Soviet war prisoners and 
non-Jewish civilians of various countries. While Jews of 
various European countries were slain in all the death 
camps, it appears that Polish Jews were for the most part 
deported to camps in their respective districts. Thus Jews 
of Lwow and Eastern Galicia were directed to Belzec and 
Sobibor, Jews of the region of Bialystok to Sobibor and 
Treblinka, which were also the execution centers of most of 
the Warsaw Jews; Maidanek was the death station of Jews 
of central Poland, Oswiecim for those of southwest Poland, 
while Chelmno was the asphyxiation center of most Jews 
of the districts of Lodz and Kalisz. After the liquidation of 
these camps at the end of 1943, the camp of Oswiecim, 
which had been built as early as 1940, devoured most of the 
remaining Polish Jews in its gas chambers and crematories. 

All the death camps were able, within one or two years, to 
gas and burn two thousand persons a day. Monstrous 
methods of mass’ killing were standardized in accordance 
with a single pattern, even to the extent of using packs of 
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hungry dogs to drive dazed victims into the gas chambers. 
In all the death camps warehouses were built, in which the 
clothing and other belongings of the dead were sorted before 
being shipped to Germany. In Maidanek near Lublin where, 
according to estimates of the Russo-Polish investigation 
commission, some one and a half million persons were 
murdered, a pile of about 90,000 pairs of shoes was still left 
by the Germans. Raymond A. Davies, one of the American 
correspondents who visited the Maidanek camp, brought 
some of the tragic relics to this country in November 1944, 
and they were reproduced in many newspapers and maga- 
zines. According to results of an inquiry published by the 
Polish authorities in Warsaw in June 1945, the total number 
of European Jews gassed in Chelmno (near Kolo, district of 
Lodz) was about 1,350,000. While the death camp of Sobibor, 
falsely represented to the deportees as a “‘button factory,” 
seems to have been built on a smaller scale, the camp of 
Treblinka, almost all traces of which were erased by the 
Germans (it was entirely covered by harmless-looking 
vegetable garden beds as was also partly the case in Mai- 
danek), probably witnessed twice as many executions as the 
camps in Maidanek or Chelmno. By far the greatest number 
of victims died in the largest extermination camps at Oswie- 
cim and Birkenau. However, of the hundreds of thousands 
of European Jews who were burned to ashes in the four 
crematories there, the number of Polish Jews seems to have 
been proportionately the smallest, since their annihilation 
began earliest and, but for small remnants, was complete 


by the end of 1943. 


In Liberated Poland 


In the middle of July 1944, when the Red Army penetrated 
into Poland west of the Curzon line, the secret radio station 
of the united organization of the Jewish partisan detach- 
ments somewhere in the forests of the Lublin region, issued 
a call to the Jews in the concentration and labor camps and 
those hiding in the cities to escape to the woods and join 
the partisans until liberation by the Soviet armies. In the 
same secret broadcast, the peasants were called upon to 
assist stray Jews with food, shelter, and guidance. Apart 


’ 
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from the Jewish partisans operating behind the retreating 
Germans, many Polish Jews fought in the front line for the 
liberation of Poland, in the Polish Army units which had 
been formed in the Soviet Union under the command of 
General Rola Zymierski. 

At the end of the summer of 1944, when about a half of 
Poland up to the Vistula river in the west was freed of the 
Germans, the number of Jewish survivors in that area was 
estimated at about 20,000. After the liberation of the rest of 
Poland in mid-winter 1945, the estimate of Jews rescued in 
the entire country west of the Curzon line did not go beyond 
30,000. The tragedy was rendered even more horrible when 
it was learned that the number of children among the sur- 
vivors was infinitesimal. In Lublin and vicinity no more 
than seven Jewish children were found, including six at the 
death camp in Maidanek. Within the next few months the 
picture became slightly less grim. Many Jews came out of 
hiding in the cities and villages; hundreds were rescued in 
the captured concentration camps on the border of Poland, 
in Silesia, and East Prussia, among them some groups con- 
sisting exclusively of women. Even the number of children 
erew by the hundreds, after many who had been sheltered 
in churches, monasteries, and in the homes of Polish peasants, 
were turned over to the Jewish communities. 

At the end of May 1945, several estimates placed the 
number of Jews in Poland at about 50,000. Two months 
later, the number was authoritatively given (by Dr. Emil 
Sommerstein) as 80,000. The latest reports indicate that 
this figure is not final but will be augmented by many 
more thousands. Many Jews who hid in cities and villages 
have not yet had an opportunity to register with the Jewish 
organizations. Among the scores of thousands of Jews 
liberated from concentration camps in Germany and Austria, 
a large proportion consists of Polish Jews who are already 
being repatriated from that, part of Germany occupied 
by the Soviet army. The largest potential reserve for the 
future Jewish community in Poland is still in the Soviet 
Union. The number of Jewish refugees from Poland in 
Soviet territories is assumed to be 200,000-250,000. 

At present, most of the surviving Jews of Poland are 
concentrated in several cities: Warsaw, Lublin, Lodz, 
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Bialystok, Czenstochowa, Piotrkow, Radom, Przemysl, 
Krasnik, Minsk, Mazowiecki, and Chelm. While some of 
these cities, such as Warsaw, Lublin, Cracow, and Bialystok 
had, by the beginning of 1945, Jewish communities of about 
3,000 each, there are other cities and towns, like Kielce, 
where, after the retreat of the Germans, not a single Jew 
survived. The largest Jewish community, in Lodz, grew 
to 11,000 by this summer. 

The Polish authorities in the liberated country have from 
the outset manifested sincerity and a firm resolution to 
help the destitute Jews both in economic and cultural 
rehabilitation, and in restoring in practice their full rights. 
The Polish Committee of National Liberation, formed on 
July 21, 1944 by a decree of the Polish National Council as 
the administrative authority of the liberated territory of 
Poland and headed by the present Prime Minister Edward 
Osubka-Morawski, included among its members the Zionist 
leader and former deputy of the Polish Parliament, Dr. Emil 
Sommerstein, responsible for war supplies, and Dr. Boleslaw 
Drobner, once leader of the Polish Independent Socialist 
Party, in charge of press affairs. In its manifesto issued on 
July 22, 1944, the Polish Committee of National Liberation 
pledged “democratic freedom and equality to all citizens, 
regardless of race, creed and national origin.””. With regard 
to the Jews, the manifesto declared: “The Jews whom the 
invaders have spared from brutal extermination, will be 
assured normal conditions of existence as well as full legal 
and actual equality.” 

The authorities at once established a Jewish Department 
headed by Dr. Shloima Herszenhorn, who was also chairman 
of the Jewish Committee formed in Lublin. But the leading 
spirit of the Jewish Committee was Dr. Emil Sommerstein, 
who was also instrumental in establishing contact between 
the surviving Polish Jews and Jews abroad, particularly 
those in the United States, Great Britain, Canada, and 
Palestine. Dr. Sommerstein sent urgent telegrams in the 
fall of 1944, in which he asked immediate aid for the rem. 
nants of Polish Jewry, whom he described as “living human 
corpses clad in rags.”” In November 1944, the first meeting 
of representatives of Jewish communities in liberated Poland 
took place in Lublin, at which a new committee of Polish 
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Jews was elected, with Dr. Sommerstein as its head. Shortly 
afterward, at the beginning of December, upon a motion of 
Dr. Sommerstein, a resolution granting 16,000,000 z/otys 
(over $1,250,000) to finance relief activities among Jewish 
survivors in Poland was’ adopted by the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation. The money was to be used to 
establish public kitchens, hospitals, orphanages, nurseries, 
and Jewish schools as well as to meet the religious needs of 
Polish Jewry. The Lublin Government realized, however, 
that its help was far short of the immense needs of the 
destitute’ Jewish population, and its head, Osubka-Morawski, 
appealed to American Jewish relief organizations for relief, 
especially clothing. The Committee of Polish Jews also 
stressed in its appeals for help the deplorable housing con- 
ditions of the Jews, whose former homes had been completely 
demolished. 

On the eve of New Year 1945, the Polish Committee of 
National Liberation was reorganized as the Provisional 
Government of Poland. The newly established Government 
included two Jews, Hilary Minc as Minister of Industry and 
chairman of the economic council of the Council of Ministers, 
and the former Warsaw journalist, Jacob Berman, as Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Both men were awarded the 
Grunwald Cross, which commemorates the historic victory 
of the Poles over the Germans in 1410. Dr. Sommerstein 
who, as director of the office for German indemnities, was . 
given the rank of Vice-Minister, received the order of Polonia 
Restituta. Soon afterward, at the end of January, the Jewish 
Committee in Lublin was reorganized under the name of 
the Central Committee of Polish Jews, a coalition body of 
all Jewish political parties — the Zionists, Bundists, Demo- 
crats, and Workers Party, in equal numbers. The Zionists 
included the Mizrachi, Zionist State Party (headed by Dr. 
Feldszuh), General Zionists (headed by Dr. Sommerstein), 
Hashomer Hatzair, Right Poale Zion, and Left Poale Zion. 

After the liberation of Warsaw, the surviving leaders of 
the Zionist underground movement, Dr. Adolf Berman, 
leader of the Left Poale Zion, and Isaac Cukierman and 
Cywia Lubetkin of the Hehalutz movement were enthusias- 
tically welcomed by the Central Committee of Polish Jews 
in Lublin. On February 2, the Central Jewish Committee, 
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headed by Dr. Sommerstein, issued a special declaration to 
the surviving Jewish population, which declared in part: “We 
have great duties in regard to the Polish State as citizens. 
The first democratic government of Poland is now building 
a new, just and people’s Poland, assuring full actual and 
formal equality for us.” All of the Jewish parties individually 
appealed at their conferences to the Jewish population to 
unite around the Polish Provisional Government. 

The veterans of the Jewish underground fight organized 
an Association of Jewish Partisans. The Minister of National 
Defense, General Michal Rola-Zymierski, sent greetings to 
the newly formed Association, in which he said in part: 
“Jewish partisans groups, as well as the heroic defenders of 
the Warsaw and Bialystok ghettos, have contributed greatly 
to the idea of humanity, battling for freedom. The Jewish 
nation can be proud of these partisans. There will be no 
place in the revived democratic Poland for anti-Semitism . . . 
The manifesto of the Committee of National Liberation 
guaranteed equal rights for all citizens of the Polish Republic. 
The Polish Army guards these rights with its arms.” 

In March 1945, the Central Committee of Polish Jews 
moved from Lublin to Warsaw, after the Polish Provisional 
Government had established itself there. It organized local 
branches in various cities as well as district conferences of 
Jews such as the one held in Bialystok at the end of December 
1944, which was greeted by the governor of the district, 
and that of the Warsaw region, held in the middle of June 
1945. The immediate concern of the Central Committee 
has been the physical rehabilitation of the surviving Jews. 
Thus the Central Committee, with the financial assistance of 
the Government, opened four homes for Jewish children in 
Lublin, Bialystok, Przemysl, and Otwock (near Warsaw), the 
last named orphanage harboring about 80 children. It has 
organized relief, medical aid, and public dining rooms in 
many communities. Although concerned with tasks of im- 
mediate relief, the Committee has not lost sight of the 
fundamental problem of economic reconstruction, which 
became particularly urgent because of the mass unemploy- 
ment of the surviving Jewish population. This reconstruction 
has been mainly directed toward the field of handicrafts 
and industry both on practical grounds and as a matter of 
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principle. On the one hand, the opportunities for Jews to 
engage in commerce have been greatly reduced, because of 
the “‘aryanization”’ of enterprises during the Nazi occupation 
and because of the trend toward cooperative organization 
of trade in the liberated nation. On the other hand, the 
backbone of the Jewish survivors, the physically healthiest 
elements, consists of skilled workers and partisans who are 
most fit for industrial work. Consequently, the Central 
Jewish Committee has opened several industrial cooperatives 
and workshops with the financial assistance of the Govern- 
ment, and Dr. Sommerstein has urgently appealed to the 
Joint Distribution Committee for help in tools and machin- 
ery. There is every indication that those Polish Jewish 
refugees in the Soviet Union who return to their homeland 
will also turn mainly to industrial occupations: during their 
stay in the Soviet Union, most of them have become skilled 
workers in various branches of industry, including metallurgy 
and engineering. At one of the mass meetings at the Peretz- 
house in Lublin, many speakers also stressed the value of 
industrial training for those Polish Jews who plan to emi- 
rate. 

In the field of cultural reconstruction, too, the rudimentary 
community of Jews in Poland has displayed amazing initia- 
tive and energy. A number of Jewish communal buildings 
have been returned, through the efforts of the Central Jewish 
Committee, to local Jewish communities, as in Lublin where 
the renovated Peretz-house has become the center of com- 
munal life. Jewish writers, journalists and artists have 
organized an Association with headquarters in Lodz, which 
has become the cultural center of Jews in Poland. In April, 
this Association began to issue a weekly in Yiddish, Dos 
Naie Lebn, with Dr. Sommerstein, Dr. Adolf Berman, 
Lt. Mirski, Saja, G. Jaszunski, and Jonas Turkow as editors. 
In the newly opened Jewish library in Lodz, lectures on 
literature and art have been held, among them a com- 
memoration of the 30th anniversary of the death of J. L. 
Peretz. The historical commission of the Writers Asso- 
ciation, headed by Dr. Philip Friedman, with local branches 
in Warsaw, Cracow, Lublin, Bialystok, and a score of 
other cities, has already gathered large collections of Jewish 
community-archives, official German documents, eye- 
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witness accounts, manuscripts of Jewish writers, pictures, 
and even folk-songs and proverbs created in the ghettos, 
labor camps and among partisan groups. All this material 
has been deposited in the recently established Jewish Ar- 
chives and Museum in Lodz. The radio station in Lublin 
has been broadcasting regular programs in Yiddish, by which 
many survivors have made contact with their relatives in 
the United States and Palestine. The revival of Jewish 
religious life has also begun. There have been reports about 
the opening of a synagogue in Lublin; and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Polish Army ordered at the beginning of 
1945 the creation of a Jewish chaplains-corps, with Rabbi 
David Kahane as head chaplain. 


Close cooperation between the Jewish population and the 
Government has not been limited to the efforts of the 
Central Jewish Committee. Jews have also been represented 
on the National Council, which acts as a provisional Parlia- 
ment, and they have been included in the commissions to 
investigate the Nazi crimes in Maidanek and Oswiecim. 
Among Jews occupying high government posts, Dr. Boleslaw 
Drobner has assumed the office of mayor of the city of 
Wroclaw (Breslau), the capital of Silesia. The spirit of 
sincere friendship of official circles in Poland toward the 
Jews was also recently expressed at mass meetings com- 
memorating the second anniversary of the uprising in the 
Warsaw Ghetto, which were held throughout Poland. At 
the meeting in Warsaw, the Minister of Education, Dr. 
Stanislaw Skrzeszewski declared: “I state that democratic 
Poland will mercilessly combat every manifestation of anti- 
Semitism.” Dr. Adolf Berman, who represents the left 
Poale-Zion Party in the National Council, stated at that 
meeting on behalf of the Central Jewish Committee: ‘‘The 
Jewish people and the Polish people are linked’ together 
by bloodshed in the common struggle against the common 
enemy.’ On the same occasion of the second anniversary of 
the Warsaw ghetto battle, the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Polish Army, Marshal Rola-Zymierski, awarded posthumous 
orders to 50 heroes, men and women who had fought in 
uprisings in the ghettos (Warsaw, Bialystok, Czenstochowa, 
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Bendzin, etc.), in the camps (Treblinka, Sobibor, Trawniki, 
etc.), and with the partisans. The highest order, the Grun- 
wald Cross, was bestowed upon seven persons, with Mordecai 
Anilewicz, 24 year-old member of the Hashomer Hatzair, 
commander of the Warsaw ghetto battle, heading the list. 


Nevertheless, despite energetic efforts by the Polish Provi- 
sional Government, anti-Semitic activities have not yet been 
eradicated. Moreover, Poland has been the only country 
in which Jews have been murdered after liberation from the 
Germans. This sorry state of affairs is a result of the fact 
that the internal political struggle in Poland has not yet 
come to an end. The same elements of the right wing of the 
anti-Semitic Endek party which, under the name of N. Sz, 
helped the Germans to exterminate the Jews, have con- 
tinued their anti-Jewish attacks in liberated Poland. On 
April 16, 1945, the Polish Embassy in Moscow accused the 
Polish Home Guard of having killed within the past four 
weeks about 150 Jews. The murders occurred in Lublin, 
Siedlice, Sokolow, Jaroslaw and several towns in the Warsaw 
and Lublin districts. This charge was substantiated by a 
public protest of Dr. Sommerstein, and similar accusations 
of collaboration with the Nazis were corroborated by the 
Association of Jewish Partisans in Poland in a Yiddish 
broadcast from Lublin. At the end of June 1945, the Lublin 
_ radio reported a new wave of anti-Jewish terror unleashed 
by the underground fascist movement throughout Poland. 
Near Lenczna in the district of Lublin, two Jewish soldiers, 
Rozenblum of Lodz and Pachler of Rowno, were murdered 
by terrorists after their ten Polish colleagues had been 
released.. In an armed attack on Jewish patients in a Lublin 
hospital, two Jews were shot by members of the same 
terrorist movement. In Przedborz near Lodz, nine Jews were 
kidnapped by a terrorist group and shot in the nearby 
forest. The Polish Hitlerites did not even shrink from killing 
* a mother with her two children in Wierzbnik near Kielce, who 
only recently had returned from the death camp in Oswiecim. 
In Rzeszow, a mob incited by terrorists through insinuations 
of the ritual murder of a Polish girl, fiercely attacked Jews 
until it was calmed by Polish democratic elements. 
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The fascist character of these pogroms in post-war 
Poland is beyond doubt. These are the same terrorist groups 
which in previous months have been reported waylaying 
and killing Soviet military men and officials. The Polish 
Commander-in-Chief, Marshal Rola-Zymierski, officials of 
the Polish Provisional Government, and Soviet authorities 
have all repeatedly stated that these terrorist groups are 
units of the Polish Home Army, which took orders from, 
or was affiliated with, the Polish Government-in-exile in 
London. On previous occasions, when Polish underground 
units were similarly accused of handing over Jews to the 
Nazis and attacking Soviet soldiers, the Polish Government- 
in-Exile, headed by Tomasz Arciszewski, replied that those 
units were not affiliated with it but were acting independently 
of the Polish Home Army. Later in 1945, the Arciszewski 
Government in London referred also to its order of Feb- 
ruary 7 dissolving the Polish Home Army in connection with 
the ousting of the German invaders from Poland by the 
Red Army. More pertinent, however, than the question of 
the formal affiliation of the terrorist underground move- 
ment in liberated Poland with the Government-in-exile — a 
question on which the trial in June 1945 of 16 arrested Poles 
in Moscow threw much light —is the fact that the exiled 
Government included in its cabinet two members whose 
program with regard to the Jewish problem is akin to that 
of the pogrom bands in Poland. In the cabinet of Tomasz 
Arciszewski, which was formed at the end of November 1944 
after the resignation of Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, two minis- 
terial posts were occupied by Zygmunt Berezowski (Minister 
of the Interior) and Wladyslaw Folkierski, both members of 
the extreme anti-Semitic and outspoken fascist wing of the 
Endek party, the O. N. R. A. It is this wing of the Endek 
party which in pre-war Poland was most instrumental in 
organizing bloody attacks on Jewish students at universities 
and cruel pogroms in Przytyk, Minsk, Mazowiecki, Brzesc, 
and ‘Czenstochowa, in addition to spreading poisonous anti- 


Jewish propaganda, which was supported by the Endek 
party as a whole. 


Hopes are high that the present consolidation of the 
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Warsaw Government, which has been recognized by the 
United Nations as the only legal authority in the liberated 
country, will also strengthen its hands in completely liquidat- 
ing fascist and anti-Semitic elements. Most auspicious for 
the future of the Jews in Poland are the socio-economic 
foundations of the new Polish democracy. The thorough- 
going agrarian reform which has been carried out in Poland 
since the liberation of Lublin has paved the way, both 
directly and indirectly, for the eradication of anti-Semitism. 
The main roots of political reaction will, it is hoped, be under- 
mined by the creation of a prosperous class of farmers, 
which in turn will make possible an industrialization of the 
entire country and a sharp rise in the economic and cultural 
standard of its population. 


Whatever the future may hold with regard to Jewish 
integration in Poland, there is at the present time a strong 
desire among a great part of the destitute Jewish sur- 
vivors to emigrate. This state of mind is not only a psycho- 
logical reaction to the latest outbreaks of anti-Semitic 
activity by underground fascist groups, nor is it exclu- 
sively a product of the utter misery of the surviving Jews 
in the devastated country. Most of them, having lost 
every other member in their family, feel desolate and are 
anxious to flee places which are associated in their minds 
with the most horrible memories. This is even more true 
of those Jews who live in cities and villages in such small 
groups that they feel abandoned and isolated from any 
social life. 

Finally in Poland, as in most countries where Jews lived 
through the horrors of Nazi occupation, the desire for a 
national home in Palestine has been greatly strengthened 
among all elements of surviving Jewry. Speaking on behalf 
of the Central Jewish Committee, Dr. Sommerstein has 
repeatedly given expression to the decided stand of Polish 
Jewry in favor of a Jewish national home in Palestine, most 
recently in his statement to the World Conference of Polish 
Jews held in New York at the end of May 1945. This address, 
signed also by six other members of the presidium of the 
Committee, said in part: ‘We Jews in Poland are inseparably 
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bound together with the Jewish nation... The Jewish 
nation demands for itself a status in the post-war world 
which would be equal to the status of other peoples. In 
solidarity with other Jewish organizations your conference 
should also go on record for the realization of this demand.” 
While this point of view does not deny the possibility or 
necessity of rebuilding Jewish life in Poland, some Jewish 
groups, such as the small community of 200 Jewish survivors 
_ in Przemysl, according to a letter to the Jewish Agency in 
Palestine made public at the end of June 1945, feel so des- 
perate that they see no other solution for themselves but 
immediate emigration to Palestine. As for the attitude of 
the Polish Government on this question, Premier Osubka- 
Morawski was reported to have declared in January 1945 
that Jewish emigration would not be hindered. 

The future numerical strength of the Jews in Poland will 
depend mainly upon the solution of the problem of nearly 
one-quarter of a million Polish Jews residing as refugees in 
the Soviet Union. First reports on the prospects of their re- 
patriation were confusing and even contradictory. Finally, 
on June 20, 1945, there came a reassuring report from Mos- 
cow, given by Berl Mark in the name of the organizing com- 
mittee of Polish Jews in the Soviet Union, and according to 
which Premier Osubka-Morawski solemnly declared in a mes- 
sage to the conference of that Committee that in the repatria- 
tion of refugees from the Soviet Union there would be no 
distinction made between Poles and non-Poles. Repatriated 
Jews, the same as non-Jews, will be settled in those localities 
where they will have the best opportunities for rehabilita- 
tion.” Similarly, the energetic efforts toward rehabilitating 
the Jews in Poland, which have been conducted by the organ- 
izing Committee of Polish Jews in the Soviet Union under the 
direct sponsorship of the Union of Polish Patriots in the 
U.S.S.R. as well as with the assistance of Soviet officials 
and Soviet Jewry, seem to indicate that the outlook for 
repatriation to Poland of those Jewish refugees in the Soviet 
Union who are willing to return 1s favorable. Such voluntary 
repatriation is by no means incompatible with the facilita- 
tion of emigration to Palestine or other countries for those 
who wish neither to return to Poland nor to settle in their 
present country of refuge. 
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ae Uso: Se Re 
Nazi Terror and Annihilation of Jews 


The liberation of the last Nazi-occupied Soviet territories: 
western White Russia, western Ukraine, and the Baltic 
countries was almost complete by the end of the summer of 
1944. It was soon revealed that the Germans there had been 
as thoroughgoing in annihilating the Jews as they had been 
with regard to the Jews of the Ukraine proper and eastern 
White Russia. Throughout the newly liberated territories, 
scarcely ‘“‘one of the town’ survived, as if to fulfill the 
prophecy of Jeremiah. The Jews of the largest cities did 
not fare much better. In Pinsk, the Red Army found in 
August 1944 only 15 surviving Jews, including six who were 
hidden by their White Russian neighbors in the cellar. In 
Vilna, no more than 40 survivors came out of their foxholes. 
In Tallinn, capital of Esthonia, only 20 Jews were reported 
to have escaped extermination. In the Bessarabian city of 
Kishineff, only 12 Jews lived to welcome the Red Army. 
Such cities as Minsk or Kaunas (Kovno), in each of which 
some 1,000 Jews succeeded in escaping death, or even 
Grodno, where the number of survivors was a scant 200, 
were exceptions. 

In eastern Galicia (now part of the western Ukraine), out 
of about 400,000 Jews who had lived there in 1941 only 
some 9,000 are reported to have survived. They are mostly 
concentrated in the cities of Lwow (nearly 2,000), Drohobycz, 
Stanislawow, Stryj and Czortkow. According to a Moscow’ 
report of February 1945, a first census taken in the liberated 
territories revealed that the Germans had exterminated 99% 
of all the Jews who had not escaped to the interior of the 

‘Soviet Union. The 1%, or according to other reports 144%, 
of survivors consisted almost exclusively of people who were 
hidden by non-Jewish neighbors and of partisans who lived 
in the woods, since those in the slave labor camps had been 
massacred virtually to the last man. The only consolation 
in this mass tragedy is the fact that a large part of the Jewish 
population of the Nazi occupied territories had been evacu- 
ated by the Soviet authorities in the first months of the Nazi 
invasion. However, the proportion of those evacuated 
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differed greatly in various provinces. While in Eastern 
Ukraine, Crimea, and some regions of eastern White Russia 
and Bessarabia at least a half of the Jewish population 
succeeded in leaving, in the western provinces the proportion 
was much lower. Thus in Kaunas (Kovno), out of 40,000 
Jews no more than 9,000 are reported to have escaped with 
the retreating Red Army. In Lwow, out of over 130,000 
Jews only some 10 percent are estimated to have left with 
the Red Army before the seizure of the city by the Nazis. 

The pattern the Nazis followed to annihilate the Jews on 
Soviet territories differed from that applied in Poland mainly 
in that it was speedier and more efficient. In Soviet terri- 
tories, mass massacres of Jews started about a year earlier 
than in Poland; in fact, they became common in the summer 
months of 1941 and in the subsequent autumn. Killings 
were reported from Riga, Vilna, Kaunas, Pinsk, Lwow, 
Minsk, Dvinsk, Kishineff, and many other cities and towns 
all over occupied Soviet territory. In Riga, as early as 
December 1941, no more than 4,500 able-bodied men, 300 
women, and 15 children were left of the 40,000 Jews who had 
lived in the city in July of that same year. Acting according 
to a preconceived plan, the German invaders crowded almost 
the entire Jewish rural and urban population into narrow 
city ghettos. The process of starving out the Jewish popula- 
tion, extorting a maximum of forced labor from those still 
able to work, and then killing off the last survivors, was 
everywhere the same. 


Jewish Armed Resistance in the Ghettos and Partisan 
Warfare 


The macabre story of the torture and destruction of Jews 
in Nazi-occupied Soviet territories is set in relief by episodes 
of heroism and self-sacrifice, as inspiring as the heroic battles 
of Polish Jewry in the ghettos of Warsaw and Bialystok. 
From all regions of the liberated Soviet Union reports have 
now come about armed resistance of Jews in the ghettos 
under almost unbelievable conditions and about stirring 
deeds of Jewish partisans. 

In the province of Volhynia, Jews in Luck in December 
1942 resisted the liquidation of the ghetto in a pitched battle 
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lasting for four days in which several hundred Germans were 
killed. A similar battle was also waged by the Jews of 
Vladimir Volynski and a resistance group was organized 
by the Jews in Kovel. 

In Lwow, armed resistance groups were active both in 
the ghetto and in the concentration camp on Janowska 
Street, working hand in hand with the Volhynia partisans. 
Procuring some weapons from Jewish workers in German 
war factories and buying some from Italian soldiers, they 
dispatched a number of Jewish boys and girls to the forests 
of Brody, where they joined the partisans. They also issued 
an underground newspaper. On May 8, 1943, before the 
ghetto was razed, their plot was discovered. Among some 
17 persons who fell in a skirmish with the SS men, was the 
poet, Jacob Schudrich. The next day a German battalion 
closed in on the Brody forest, and after.a three day battle 
only a handful of the partisans survived to join partisan 
units in the Lublin forest. 

In many towns of Transnistria in the region of Kamenetz 
Podolsk, such as Husiatin, Staraya Ushitsa, and Dunayevtsy, 
several groups of Jewish partisans harassed the Germans and 
even engaged in battles. In Husiatin, a Jewish guerilla 
band led by Leva Goldhaber, now a captain in the Red 
Army, killed the German sentries guarding an ammunition 
dump and used the tommy-guns to free a group of Jewish 
deportees. 

The most efficient and numerous Jewish partisan organiza- 
tions were those in the woods of White Russia and Lithuania. 
One of the Jewish partisan camps in the region of Minsk 
under the leadership of Shimon Zorin consisted of nearly 
600 persons, men, women, and children. With the help of 
children, it maintained contact with the Jews in the Minsk 
ghetto and helped them escape to the woods. This camp had 
its own tailor and shoemaker’s workshop, a bakery, a hos- 
pital, and a four-grade school. A similar story has been 
reported about a forest community of 1,000 Jewish partisans 
in the district of Baranowicze. Three Jewish partisans groups 
operated in the vicinity of Vilna one of which, significantly 
named “The Avengers,’ was connected with the epic of 
Vilna, as related by Abraham Sutzkever, a highly talented 
young Yiddish poet, who led in the revolt of the Vilna ghetto 
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and later forced his way to the Red Army. It was in Vilna, 
moreover, that the Jews in the underground engaged in 
admirable cultural activities, including the establishment of 
a symphony orchestra and the publication of a newspaper. 
While the dark history of Soviet territories under Nazi 
occupation contains many reprehensible examples of co- 
operation of some Western Ukrainians, Lithuanians, .Lat- 
vians, and Esthonians with the German hangmen, it is also 
replete with inspiring stories of assistance given by these 
peoples, in many cases at the risk of their lives. White 
Russian and Ukrainian peasants, Lithuanian Catholic 
priests and Latvian city dwellers furnished many examples 
of such aid. Particularly friendly was the collaboration of 
non-Jewish and Jewish partisans in all the occupied regions, 
though some exceptions have also recently come to light. 


Jews in the Soviet Armed Forces and War Industry 


Together with the entire population of the Soviet Union, 
the Soviet Jews, in the final year of the European war, ex- 
pended all their energies toward winning a quick victory. 
The number of Jews in. the Red Army decorated for bravery 
doubled in 1944, rising from 32,000 to 63,000. While the 
proportion of Jews to the total population was, in 1939 1.8%, 
the number of Jews who received awards was 2.5% of all 
officers and men so honored. The number of Jews named 
Heroes of the Soviet Union also doubled during 1944, Among 
those awarded this title were Jewish officers who distin. 
guished themselves in the liberation of European capitals, 
such as Colonel-General Leon Kotlyar who participated in 
the fight for Vilna, Budapest, and Belgrade, or the brothers, 
Major-General Matviey and Colonel Yevsey Weinrub, who 
participated in the conquest of Warsaw, Lodz, Kutno, 
Gniezno and Bydgoszcz. In orders of the day in the summer 
of 1944, Marshal Joseph Stalin cited, among others, Colonel 
Joseph Spiller, in connection with the capture of Viborg 
(Finland) ;Major Samuel Krivoshein; Major-General Michael 
Cherniavsky (erroneously confused with the fallen hero Ivan 
D. Cherniakovsky, who was not a Jew), Major-General 
Rubinovitch, and Major-General Aaron Katz, all command- 
ers of tank troops. One of Stalin’s latest orders of the 
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day, announcing the capitulation of Berlin and the seizure of 
Rostock, mentioned Lieutenant-General Kazankin, Major- 
General Bukstynovitch, Major-General Moiseyevsky, Major- 
General Folkenstein, Major-General Shapiro, General Cherni- 
avsky, and many other Jewish officers. 

On the home front Jews also took a prominent part among 
the engineers and workers in war industry. In a huge air- 
plane building plant, the location of which is a military 
secret, several thousand Jews constituted a large proportion 
among the workers; in addition, outstanding work was done 
by engineers Solomonovich and Gershanow (both awarded 
orders), Yephrem Yudin, Katz, Tsheriak, Yidlson, Maraz- 
liansky, and other distinguished Jewish technicians. In the 
hydro-electrical station of the middle Ural region, ‘“‘Sugre,”’ 
a large number of evacuated Jews were employed as workers, 
and among the prominent engineers were the chief engineer 
Aronson, engineer Wechsler, and chief organizer Godl 
Graniek. In the same Ural district, the director of an 
artillery-gun factory, Lev Honor, a member of the Jewish 
anti-fascist Committee in Moscow, was awarded seven orders 
of distinction for his work. The Stalin prize, highest in the 
Soviet Union, was given to Simon Lavochkin, constructor of 
the “Lav. 1-7” planes, thousands of which flew in the last 
year of the war. He is also holder of the Order of Lenin 
and a Hero of Socialist Labor. On the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the project of electrification of the Soviet 
Union, which had been planned by Lenin and Stalin, the 
Jewish engineer, Naum Alexandrowitch Rogovin was hon- 
orably mentioned. Other Jewish scientists, who distinguished 
themselves during the past year in connection with war 
industry, include the electrochemist, Alexander Frumkin, 
and the mathematician and machine builder, Lieutenant- 
General Boris Grigorevich Galerkin, both prominent members 
of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. 

Among the builders of Soviet industry, the names of Jewish 
women are also prominent. Rivka Kirshenbaum of Astra- 
khan was recently named chief engineer of the fishing trust 
in Dagestan. In connection with the Soviet Woman’s Day 
celebration in March 1945, it was recalled that, according 
to the census of 1939, women constituted 45% among all 
Jewish workers as well as among Jewish white-collar workers. 


s 
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Of the Jewish women on the battlefront, Nata Gerber, a 
sanitarian instructor, Veronica Factor, a sniper at the battle 
of Stalingrad, and Lieutenant Sonia Shrage, a battery com- 
mander, won wide renown throughout the Soviet Union. 


Cultural Development and Communal Life 


The Jewish community of Moscow, repatriated over a 
year ago, has become the focus of the cultural activities of 
Soviet Jewry, by virtue of the concentration in the capital 
of the leading creative forces of the liberated territories. 
An obvious sign of the ever increasing tempo of reconstruc- 
tion of Jewish cultural life in the capital is the Yiddish 
organ of the Jewish Anti-fascist Committee, ‘“Ainigkeit,” 
which in 1945 began to appear three times instead of once a 
week. Literary evenings, devoted as a rule to the analysis 
of the works of one writer or poet, brought together weekly 
in the Club of Jewish Workers the cream of the Jewish 
intellectuals in the city. The Jewish Anti-fascist Committee 
also organized public meetings in its own headquarters, 
on behalf of Jews in the liberated areas and in commemora- 
tion of outstanding events and anniversaries. Jewish 
painters and sculptors, such as L. Soyfertis, I. Tcheikov, 
and Meir Axelrod exhibited their works on war themes as 
well as landscapes of Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan; while 
others like M. Gorshman and A. Labas, are still working in 
those republics. The studio of the Yiddish State Theater in 
Moscow, directed by Professor Solomon Mikhoels, cele- 
brated its 15th anniversary. During this period, 112 actors 
and stage managers graduated from it, and the ensemble of 
the Yiddish Theater in Biro-Bidjan was organized. 

Yiddish literature in the Soviet Union, which lost twenty 
of some sixty of its representatives on the battle front — 
among them, the novelist S. Godiner; the outstanding 
literary historian, M. Wiener; the poets S. Rossin and 
Chashtshevatsky — mirrored during the year under review 
as during the entire war, the heroic fight against the German 
invaders. With only a few exceptions (such as B. Gutiansky’s 
satiric poems and fables), even the titles of the books indi. 
cate that the war was the dominant theme. Lieutenant 
Polanker wrote “Your Sacred Duty” at the front; H. Dobin, 
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a partisan of the “Avengers” unit, wrote short stories on 
partisan life; Noah Lurie was the author of a play “‘Resist- 
ance’’; I. Rabin’s book of short stories was entitled ““Woe 
to the German”; David Hofstein wrote two volumes of 
poems, “I Believe’ and “Liberation”; The works of the 
novelists Abraham Kahan, Itzig Kipnis, H. Blustein, Hannah 
Levin, and A. Holdes similarly reflected the war as did two 
recently published collective books: ‘““Heimland,” the product 
of 32 writers and poets, and ““Tsum Zig” (Toward Victory), 
with 43 contributors. 

The Yiddish theaters in Moscow and other cities included 
in their repertoires, in addition to the works of classic 
Yiddish playwrights, new plays on war themes, such as 
Bergelson’s “I will live,” I. Dobrushin’s “A Wonderful 
Story,” M. Pinchevski’s “I am living,” and S. Halkin’s 
historic dramas, ““Bar-Kochba”’ and “‘Sulamith.” 

Indications of the mutual rapprochement between Yiddish 
and Russian literature in the past year was the publication 
in Russian translation of the third edition of the Yiddish 
poems for children, “As a Guest” by Leib Kwitko; the 
preparation of selected poems by Peretz Markish, Itzik 
Fefer, and S. Halkin in Russian translation; and the an- 
nounced publication of selected poems of Lermontov in 
Yiddish translation. The same trend was manifested in the 
commemoration, in the autumn of 1944, of a hundred years 
since the death of the Russian fabulist, I. A. Korolenko, by 
the Jewish Writers Association in Moscow. 

The composer on Jewish themes, R. Gliére, celebrated his 
70th birthday. New musical compositions were published 
by S. Steinberg (Central Asiatic music), L. Yampolski, 
Moses Weinberg (music for works of I. L. Peretz and S. 
Halkin), and Samuel Polanski (folk songs). The noted 
ewish composer, Alexander Goldenweiser, was honored on 
his 70th birthday in Moscow. 

Fertile cultural activity was also reported from all those 
areas in European Russia and Soviet Asia, to which most 
of the Soviet Jews had been evacuated: Kurga and Magni- 
togorsk in the Ural region, Kirghizia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhs- 
tan, Turkestan, Dagestan, and Siberia. Most of the 14 
Yiddish State Theaters resumed their work in those regions, 
the Kiev Theater in Kokand (Uzbekistan), that of Odessa 
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and Kharkov in Tashkent (Uzbekistan), of Lwow and 
Bialystok in Frunze (Kirghizia), and the Minsk Theater in 
Novosibirsk. Almost all of these theaters toured neigh- 
boring provinces. The Jewish community in Tashkent 
(Uzbekistan) has been most active, thanks to the consider- 
able number of Jewish poets and writers from Nazi occupied 


territories who have found refuge there (among them N. 
Bomze and S. Berlinski). 


In the field of religious life, it was reported that the 
Choral Synagogue in Moscow was crowded with worshippers 
at services on Rosh-Hashonah, Yom Kippur, and Passover, 
as well as on May 2, 1945, to celebrate the fall of Berlin. 
On March 14, the Jewish religious community of Moscow 
joined religious Jews the world over in observing the day as 
a Fast Day in memory of millions of massacred Jews. 

The Jewish Anti-fascist Committee in Moscow further 
strengthened its ties with Jews of other countries by pre- 
paring documents for the Black Book, to be published 
jointly with the World Jewish Congress, the Vaad Leumi in 
Palestine, and the American Committee of Jewish Writers. 
It also exchanged greetings with Jewish organizations in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Palestine on the occasion 
of the 27th anniversary of the October Revolution, as well 
as felicitations on the victorious end of the European war. 

In addition to Ambassador Constantine Oumansky, who 
died in an airplane crash in Mexico City at the end of 
January 1945, the Soviet Union also lost another prominent 


Jew in the death. of the famous ophthalmologist Professor 
Mikhail Averbach in July 1944. 


Biro-Bidjan 


Biro-Bidjan, which in 1944 celebrated the tenth anni- 
versary of its elevation from an autonomous district to an 
Autonomous Region, made notable economic and cultural 
Progress during the year under review. An annual budget 
of 30 million rubles was adopted for 1945. Seven million 
rubles were allotted for building a textile mill employing 
500 workers at the start. In the 1944 Socialist contest for 
production in the Khabarovsk Territory, the Autonomous 


~ 
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Region of Biro-Bidjan won first prize. During the last ten 
years, the number of collective farms in Biro-Bidjan has 
risen from 8 to 58, apart from 5 newly established Sovkhozes 
(State farms). All farms, industrial enterprises, including 
metallurgical works, and gold mines exceeded their quotas 
of production during the year. The technical school for 
railway engineers had 550 graduates since the outbreak of 
the war. The medical school graduated 41 in the last year 
alone. A sanitarium for 700 children was opened last autumn, 
as was a regional museum. On the occasion of the tenth 
anniversary of the Yiddish Theater, two million rubles were 
allotted for a new building. Although neither the number nor 
the proportion of Jews in the region has been revealed, it is 
significant that recently Yiddish was made an obligatory 
subject in the curriculum of non-Jewish schools. 


Repatriation and Reconstruction in the Liberated Areas 


The reconstruction of Jewish communities in the liberated 
areas started early in 1944 in the Eastern Ukraine and 
Crimea. With the exception of Transnistria, where some 
Jews survived the German and Rumanian atrocities, the 
pioneers of reconstituted Jewish settlements consist ex- 
clusively of refugees repatriated from the interior of Soviet 
Russia and from Central Asia. As early as August 1944, 
the poet, Itzik Fefer, was able to report to the Anti-Fascist 
Committee that 30,000 Jews had resettled in Kiev. At the 
same time, many Jewish families were reported to. have 
returned to their colonies in the Larindorf and Fraidorf 
autonomous districts in the Crimea. Early in 1945, reports 
were published of the repatriation of Jews in various regions 
of the Ukraine, such as the autonomous district of Nev- 
Zlatopole, Fastov (35 farmer families) in the district of 
Zhitomir and Czernikhow (several thousand Jewish farmers). 

In the liberated areas to the west, including the Baltic 
countries, the rebuilding of Jewish life began as early as the 
end of 1944, thanks to the thousands of partisans who had 
returned from the woods. Early in 1945, these partisans 
were joined by a number of repatriated refugees. As a result, 
Vilna numbered about 4,000 Jews and Riga several thousand. 
A report dated September 1944 by the head of the Jewish 
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religious community in Moscow, Samuel Chobrutsky, 
stressed the dire need of the communities engaged in recon- 
struction, particularly for clothing, soap, and medical 
supplies. Similar reports have come about the refugees still 
left in the interior of the Soviet Union, most of whom left 
their former homes at a moment’s notice, abandoning all 
their belongings. 

Most encouraging is the cultural revival in the commu- 
nities. being rebuilt. The bureau of Jewish culture at the 
Ukrainian Academy of Science, which was repatriated to 
Kiev, is preparing a collection of studies on J. L. Peretz, 
whose 30th anniversary was commemorated throughout the 
Soviet Union. The White Russian Academy of Science in 
Minsk has begun’to organize a department for Jewish culture. 
The White Russian Yiddish State Theater in exile in Novosi- 
birsk, has been ordered to return to Minsk. Because of the 
destruction of its own building in Kiev, the local Yiddish 
theater repatriated from Central Asia has found a temporary 
residence in Czernowitz, where two Yiddish high schools 
with nearly 1,100 students have been opened. A Yiddish 
high school has also been organized in Kaunas (Kovno). In 
Czernowitz, a division for Jewish folklore has also been 
founded at the regional Folklore Institute and it is co- 
operating with a scientific expedition of the Jewish Cabinet in 
Kiev. In Kharkov, the Jewish division of the Korolenko 
Library with some 50,000 volumes, which were miraculously 
rescued, has begun functioning again. In Leningrad, the 
Jewish division of the famous Saltykov-Shtshedrin People’s 
Library has been reopened to. the public. In Riga, several 
returned Jewish painters, sculptors and musicians are work. 
ing on a project depicting the martyrdom of the local ghetto. 
In Vilna, an elementary school has been opened and the 
Government plans to organize a Yiddish high school. The 
newly opened Jewish Museum in Vilna has among its collec- 
tions some of the archives of the Fudenrat as well as valuable 
documents of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, the Strashun 
Library, and other libraries, which were rescued from destruc- 
tion by the poet-partisan Abraham Sutzkever and his col- 
leagues at the risk of their lives. In Vilna also, two syna- 
gogues on Niemietska and Zawalna Streets have been 
restored. 
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Moving appeals for books have come from all the restored 
communities, because all Jewish books in the once occupied 
territories were burnt by the Nazis. In response to these 
appeals, the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee in Moscow, the 
“Emes”’ publishing house, the Jewish division of the Lenin 
Library in Moscow, the Jewish Community in Biro-Bidjan, 
and other organizations have launched a campaign to collect 


books. 


3. Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia was the last Eastern European country to 
be liberated from the German yoke. While Carpatho- 
Ukraine (Ruthenia) as well as a larger part of Slovakia were 
freed by the Red Army during the second half of 1944, the 
western part of Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia did not gain 
their freedom until the collapse and surrender of Germany at 
the beginning of May 1945. Consequently, during most of 
the year under review the Germans and their henchmen in 
Slovakia still continued to annihilate the remnants of Czecho- 
slovakian Jewry which in 1930 numbered nearly 360,000 
souls. At first, in view of the advance of the Red Army, the 
Nazi puppet government in Slovakia slowed down somewhat 
the rate of destruction of the surviving Jewish population; 
and at the beginning of August 1944, the Vice-premier, 
Sano Mach, was reported to have declared that Bratislava 
Jews would no longer be deported but would be held in 
concentration camps. However, at the end of that month, 
German forces marched into Slovakia, and mass arrests and 
deportations of Jews all over the country, including Bratis- 
lava, reached a new peak. In one case, the roundup of the 
Jews in Nitra, the arrests were declared by the Slovakian 
Government to be reprisal for participation of Jews in the 
partisans’ struggle. At the same time, surviving groups of 
Jews of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia were either 
deported directly to the gas chambers in Oswiecim or were 
temporarily concentrated in the camp-ghetto of Terezin 
(Theresienstadt) in Moravia. It has been recently estimated 
that from its establishment at the end of 1941, about 150,000 
Jews passed through this town, which was converted into a 
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hermetically sealed ghetto. The town was purchased by the 
Germans with money robbed from Czechoslovakian Jews. | 
Up to 1945, the Terezin ghetto served mainly as a concen- 
tration camp for Czechoslovakian, German, and Austrian 
Jews, as well as smaller transports of Jews deported from 
Western Europe. Later Polish and Hungarian Jews evac- 
uated from other camps were also brought in. A large pro- 
portion of the inmates died of starvation, others were reg- 
ularly transported to Oswiecim, Dachau, and other death 
camps until the imminent approach of the Red Army. At 
the moment of liberation, about 30,000 survivors were found 
in Terezin, among them several thousand Czech Jews. 

In liberated Czechoslovakia, according to several official 
estimates, no more than 15,000 Jews are alive. Of this total, 
some 12,000 (out of 110,000 in 1930) are believed to be 
scattered all over Bohemia and Moravia, thus leaving for 
Slovakia only 3,000 survivors out of about 150,000 Jews who 
lived there before the war. As for the 115,000 pre-war Jewish 
population of the Carpatho-Ukraine, recently ceded by 
Czechoslovakia to the Soviet-Ukraine, the reports at first 
varied from an estimate of 10,000 survivors to extremely 
pessimistic assertions that the whole community was virtu- 
ally destroyed by the Germans. However, in a dispatch 
from Bucharest dated August 11, some 15,000 Carpatho- 
Russian Jews were reported by a representative of the Red 
Cross to have been repatriated from Nazi labor camps. 
In all three provinces of the Czechoslovakian State: Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Slovakia, the largest Jewish com- 
munities at the present time are in the capitals: Prague, 
Brno, and. Bratislava. In Slovakia, in addition to some 
1,500 Jews in Bratislava, another considerable Jewish 
community of about 500 is reported in Kosice. It is assumed, 
however, that apart from several thousand Czechoslovak 
Jews still not repatriated from Germany, France, and the 
Soviet Union, many have not yet left their hiding places 
in the mountains of Slovakia. In all, the fully reconstructed 
Jewish community in Czechoslovakia may total 25,000 
persons. 

True to its democratic traditions and in accordance with 
repeated declarations by the Government while in exile, the 
reborn Czechoslovakian State has treated the remaining Jews 
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as equal citizens of the country. At the beginning of 1945, 
while the Government was temporarily located in Kosice, 
Dr. Imrich' Rosenberg, formerly vice-chairman of the National 
Council of Czechoslovakian Jews in London, was named 
director of the newly established department of Jewish 
affairs. At present Dr. Rosenberg is active as deputy chief 
of the government’s repatriation department. At the end 
of May, the announcement of Vaclav Majer, Minister of 
Food that Germans would receive the same food rations they 
had allowed Jews, met with great approval both in the 
country and abroad. In Bohemia, returning Jews, like 
returning political prisoners, have been quartered in the 
apartments of Nazis or collaborators. The decree of Presi- 
dent Eduard Benes, at the beginning of June 1945, invalidat- 
ing all business deals which were made after September 27, 
1938, under pressure of occupation, or political, racial, or 
national persecutions, provides a legal basis for the return 
of property to the Jews. At the same time Foreign Minister 
Jan Masaryk declared, in a speech at San Francisco, that he 
favored using a large share of the property of murdered Jews 
for reconstructing Jewish communities. 

Notwithstanding the friendly attitude of the Government, 
Jews in the entire State and particularly in Slovakia have 
thus far encountered difficulties in being reinstated in their 
jobs. This is particularly true of Slovakia, where vestiges 
of Nazism and native fascism have not yet been entirely 
wiped out by the democratic Government. In Slovakia 
also the process of returning property to Jews has been 
markedly slower than in Bohemia-Moravia; unlike the situa- 
tion in the western provinces, Jewish property in Slovakia 
was not confiscated by Germans but by Slovaks, who are 
now reluctant to part with their ill-gotten real estate and 
movable property. As for large factories, the leaders of the 
Slovak autonomous State plan to nationalize them, including 
establishments which were formerly owned by Jews. 

Considering the fundamentally democratic character of 
the restored Czechoslovakian Republic, there is every 
prospect that the anti-Semitic heritage of the German 
occupation will soon be a thing of the past. It is also antici- 
pated that business competition as a force engendering anti- 
Semitism, will no longer be of undue importance. As Dr. Eric 
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Kolar, secretary of the committee to abolish the Nuremberg 
Laws, recently declared, many Jews will remain in govern- 
ment and military service, which they entered in exile during 
the war; while many others will remain in manual labor into 
which they were forced during the occupation. This turn 
to factory work is significant and is analogous with recent 
tendencies among Jewish survivors in Poland. 

Some concern has been aroused by recent declarations of 
Czech statesmen concerning the future status of Jews as a 
minority group. As early as March 1945, Deputy Foreign 
Minister Hubert Ripka announced that Czechoslovakia 
would abolish all special nationality rights for minorities. 
While at that time his stand was interpreted as directed 
against the Germans and Hungarians, particularly since the 
minister gave assurances that neither religious nor cultural 
interests of Jews would be affected, in the middle of June, 
Dr. Eric Kolar bluntly stated in connection with a declara. 
tion of sympathy for Zionism: “The Jewish population must 
at the same time realize that there are only two alternatives— 
either Jewish nationality within an independent Jewish State, 
or complete and full assimilation. Half-measures are I. 
logical and would only prolong solution of the problem.” 
Less unequivocal but still in line with the statements of Ripka 
and Kolar is the declaration of President Benes of July 2, 
1945, in which, after expressing his desire to help those Czech 
Jews to emigrate to Palestine who so desire, he indicated 
that those Jews who remain in Czechoslovakia would not 
be treated as a national minority, but as full fledged citizens. 
In a later interview with a correspondent of the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, President Benes declared that complete 
assimilation was the only solution for all European Jews 
who did not wish to settle in Palestine. No less significant 
are reports that the sentiments of the Jewish population 
do not seem to run counter to the attitude of the Govern- 
ment. Among one group an ardent desire to emigrate 
to Palestine is evident; while there is a noticeable trend 
among most of the others toward full assimilation. Some 
of the second group have even gone so far as to change 
their names-and religion, as recent news dispatches from 
Prague and Bratislava indicate. 
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IV. SOUTHERN EUROPE 


By Evcene Hevesi* 


1. Hungary 


As indicated in our Review of the Year 1944-1945, the 
occupation of Hungary by the German army on March 19, 
1944, brought about a drastic change in the fortunes of the 
Jewish population of Hungary. 

By July, almost half of Greater Hungary’s nearly 800,000 
Jews were deported, most of them to extermination areas 
in Western Poland and Austria. The others, stripped of 
their property and personal belongings, their homes and 
occupations, and their human dignity, were crowded into 
ghettos and concentration camps in Hungary, at the mercy 
of their German and Hungarian Nazi jailers. The menace 
of deportation hung constantly over their heads. 

In July, too, the indignation of civilized world opinion 
at the crime committed against Hungarian Jewry, began 
to influence the new Nazi-controlled régime of Hungary. 
On July 18, an offer was made by Regent Nicholas Horthy 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross to permit 
the emigration of those Jewish children and adults for whom 
foreign visas or Palestine certificates could be secured. The 
Red Cross was also officially informed that further deporta- 
tions of Jews would be suspended. At the same time, the 
Red Cross was invited to furnish relief ‘“‘to interned or 
otherwise confined Israelites.” 

Undoubtedly, the offer was made with a view to buttressing 
the position of the already compromised Sztojay and Lakatos 
Governments by saving at least the remaining half of the 
Jewish population from deportation. In this situation, it 
became vitally necessary not only that the United Nations 
accept the Horthy offer, but also that visas be actually 
available to as many Hungarian Jews as possible. The 
issuance of a substantial number of visas would not only 
have saved the individuals in question, it would also have 
furnished the uneasy Hungarian régime with a valid argu- 
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ment against the German pressure for further mass deporta- 
tions of Jews. 

At this point, Hitler’s Reich intervened. In July, it was 
disclosed that the Nazis themselves had expressed their 
willingness to halt the extermination of Hungarian Jews, 
and even to permit the emigration of a certain number of 
them, on condition, however, that in exchange the Allies 
supply Germany with substantial quantities of war equip- 
ment. Nazis thus resorted to a.typical device of blackmail. 

At this juncture, a fight to save the remnants of Hungarian 
Jewry began, the full story of which cannot yet be told in 
detail. On the whole, in terms of actual rescue it failed, 
although it resorted to all sorts of devices and expedients, 
short of supplying war equipment to the enemy. The 
President’s War Refugee Board stood in the center of the 
fight, and all American Jewish organizations engaged in 
defense work abroad united in an effort to find a solution to a 
tragic deadlock. 

On July 31, at the initiative of the American Jewish 
Conference, a mass meeting was held in New York City . 
urging the United Nations to rescue the Jews of Hungary. 
On behalf of the American Jewish Committee, Judge Joseph 
M. Proskauer, its president, addressed the meeting. 

Soon thereafter, the American Jewish Committee resolved 
to join with the American Jewish Conference for the pur- 
pose of coordinated action in connection with the situation 
in Hungary. The joint ad hoc Actions Committee formed 
for this purpose held a number of meetings with the directors 
of the War Refugee Board and with various Government 
departments, and submitted a series of proposals to the 
Government. The writer of this review represented the 
Overseas Department of the American Jewish Committee 
on the Actions Committee. 

On August 17, the State Department announced that the 
Governments of the United States and of the United King- 
dom “have accepted the offer of the Hungarian Government 
for the release of Jews, and will make arrangements for the 
care of such Jews leaving Hungary who reach neutral or 
United Nations territory, and also that they. will find 
ee tee havens of refuge where such people may live in 
safety. 
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Representatives of the Actions Committee offered a num- 
ber of urgent recommendations in order to implement the 
agreement with Hungary. It soon became clear, however, 
that the Nazis were exploiting the agreement solely for the 
purpose of blackmail; at the same time, barring all avenues 
of rescue and escape for the Jews of Hungary. 

With the exception of small groups of Hungarian Jews 
released from the camp at Belsen to Switzerland, no rescue 
efforts succeeded. Notwithstanding this fact, the Horthy 
offer and its acceptance did not prove entirely useless. 
Together with intercessions by our Government, the Vatican, 
the King of Sweden, Swiss Protestant organizations, and 
the International Red Cross, the agreement definitely de- 
layed further mass deportations from Hungary for a crucial 
period of time. 

The American Jewish Committee concerned itself from 
the very outset with efforts to bring about these interces- 
sions. As soon as the news of mass deportations from 
Hungary became known, the Committee made representa- 
tions to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, to the British 
Ambassador, Lord Halifax, and to the Soviet Ambassador, 
Andrei A. Gromyko, urging that warnings of retribution be 
issued jointly by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Marshal Stalin. Somewhat later, the Soviet 
Ambassador was waited upon by members of the Committee, 
who submitted to him a memorial recapitulating the tragic 
Jewish situation in Hungary, and appealing to Premier 
Stalin to intercede. 

The Hon. Myron C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s personal 
envoy at the Vatican, volunteered his assistance with regard 
to the Hungarian Jews. Through Mr. Taylor, the Committee 
appealed to Pope Pius XII, asking that he encourage Hun- 
garian Catholics to follow the example of their co-religionists 
in Belgium, France, and Italy, in aiding Jews to escape 
persecution and deportation. In response, the Committee 
was informed by Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
in Washington, that the Holy See had done and was doing 
everything possible to aid the Jews of Hungary. 

The combined effect of the Horthy offer and of foreign 
intercessions made itself felt in three main directions. First 
of all, the International Red Cross actually organized relief 
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work among interned Jews in Hungary. Red Cross repre- 
sentatives frequently visited ghettos, concentration camps, 
and hospitals in Hungary, and arranged for assistance for 
the Jews. To a large extent, the expenses of this vast under- 
taking were borne by the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. The cooperation between the Red Cross and 
the JDC saved countless Jewish lives in Hungary. 

Another important result was the issuance of a consider- 
able number of so-called “‘protective passports” by the 
Governments of Sweden and of Switzerland. Some 15,000 
Hungarian Jews were reported to have received such pass- 
ports, the majority of them issued by Sweden. Until the 
removal of Admiral Horthy from the regency, on October 
15, 1944, these passports were considered valid by the 
Hungarian authorities, and their bearers were permitted to 
live in separate buildings in Budapest, designated as“‘Swed- 
ish houses.” Raoul Wallenberg, counsellor of the Swedish 
legation, labored fearlessly and untiringly to save these and 
other groups of Budapest Jewry. 

Finally, it is now possible to reveal that the tempo of 
deportations from Hungary slowed down considerably after 
the Horthy offer was made. From August 1944 until libera- 
tion in January 1945, alarming news was spread about 
renewed large-scale deportations. In fact, deportations con- 
tinued and frequent trainloads of Hungarian Jews arrived 
at the Polish death camps, but the scale of these later 
deportations never reached that of the first massive waves. 
At that time there were reports from usually well-informed 
sources that all Jews had already been deported from pro- 
vincial towns, and that large-scale deportations had also 
started from Budapest, the capital. In reality, only one 
large-scale removal from Budapest occurred after the in. 
auguration, with the backing of the Reich, of the fanatical 
Szalassy régime, a group of Nazi-minded criminals who 
formed a Quisling régime at a time when Hitler’s Reich 
was already doomed. According to these reports, some 
100,000 Budapest Jews were driven on foot by the retreating 
Germans and Hungarian Arrow Cross bands to the Austrian 
border; and a large number of them perished or were mas- 
sacred en route. Later it became known that no more than 
10,000-15,000 Jews had been forced to take part in this 
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death march from Budapest. While there can be no doubt 
that both Hitler and his Hungarian hirelings were determined 
to wipe out the Jews of Hungary, two factors prevented 
them from accomplishing their set purpose. One was in- 
creasing opposition on the part of the Hungarian people 
to the Nazi policy of extermination, an opposition which 
made it hazardous even for fanatics of the Szalassy type to 
indulge in mass killing, on Hungarian soil, of. hundreds of 
thousands of innocent people; the other was the fact that 
by November 1944, the onslaught of the Russian armies 
made it impossible to organize large-scale transportation 
toward the extermination areas in Poland or to Germany. 
All during the Szalassy régime, numerous reports were 
received of arrests of non-Jews charged with hiding Jews, 
assisting them to escape, supplying them with false identifica- 
tion papers, and concealing their property. Among those 
arrested were several high municipal officials in various 
localities who sabotaged anti-Jewish measures; while many 
other officials were attacked in the Nazi press for “‘leniency”’ 
toward the Jews. Open mass demonstrations against the 
deportation of Jews were reported from several towns. 
Numerous Catholic and Protestant clergymen tried to save 
Jews, often by issuing false certificates of baptism. 
Nevertheless, the removal of Horthy and the formation, 
by the Germans, of the Szalassy Government, was fraught 
with extreme danger for the remaining Jews. The Minister 
of the Interior of the new puppet government declared at 
once that the solution of “the Jewish question” would be 
“‘a merciless one... deserved by the Jews...” All distinc- 
tions-between professing Jews and those of Jewish descent 
were abolished, “protective passports’ were invalidated, 
and exemptions from the requirement to wear yellow badges 
were cancelled. The change of régime, precipitated by 
Admiral Horthy’s request for an armistice with the Allies, 
was accompanied by pogroms in Budapest and in many 
provincial towns. The bloody events began on October 15 
and lasted several days. Massacres occurred also in a num- 
ber of localities as the Nazis retreated before the Russians, 
and during the long and destructive siege of Budapest. 
Details of these events are not yet sufficiently known to 
permit estimates of the presumably large loss of life. Hun- 
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garian press reports estimate the total at some 18,000 in _ 
Budapest alone. Undoubtedly, the impetuous onrush of 
the Russian armies and the fear of immediate retribution 
were vital factors in preventing the wholesale last-minute 
slaughter of the remaining Jewish population. 

Throughout this last and grimmest phase of the terror, 
the belief prevailed that a few months under direct Nazi 
tule would achieve in Hungary the same dire results that 
had, in the course of years, brought Jewish life to an end in 
Poland. Jewish opinion throughout the world lost hope in 
Jewish survival in Hungary. 

It was weeks after Hungary’s liberation before the curtain 
of silence was lifted. Initial reports indicated that in spite 
of everything, the number of Jews surviving in Hungary 
surpassed all expectations. 

This statement, however, calls for very definite qualifica- 
tions. There are marked differences between the lot of the 
Jews in the various parts of Greater Hungary. The temp- 
orary territorial expansion of Hungary (brought about by 
the Munich agreement of 1938 and the so-called Vienna 
arbitration by Hitler) increased the Jewish population of 
the country from 450,000 to almost 800,000 (including 
baptized Jews and those of mixed parentage). Since the 
liberation of Hungary by the Soviet armies, these territorial 
changes have been rescinded, subject to final approval in 
peace treaties framed by the United Nations. Of the 800,000, 
about 450,000-500,000 are believed to have been deported. 
But of this figure, only some 160,000-170,000 came from 
Hungary proper. In this smaller area, about 280,000 Jews 
were reported to have been found after liberation: about 
150,000 in Budapest, the capital, and some 130,000 in the 
provinces. The latter figure is still subject to verification. 
Thus while only some 35% of the Jewish population of this 
smaller area was deported or otherwise removed, nearly 90- 
95% of the Jewish population was deported from the dis- 
puted provinces of Southern Slovakia, Carpatho-Ruthenia, 
Northern Transylvania, and the Banat-Backa region of 
Northern Yugoslavia. Furthermore, even with the reduced 
area of Hungary proper, there is a substantial difference 
between the fate of the Jews in the capital and in the prov- 
inces, the latter having been much harder hit by deportation. 
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In the outlying regions, the extent of annihilation is now 
on a par with that reached in Poland. In Budapest, “only” 
some 25-28% of the original Jewish population is missing, 
including losses caused by deportation, forced labor, mas- 
sacres, and other causes. Similarly, Jews displaced from 
Budapest seem to have had a better chance of survival, 
because they were among the last to be removed from 
Hungarian soil. The exact number of surviving displaced 
Hungarian Jews cannot be established at the present time. 

Some explanation of these important differences in treat- 
ment may be found in the higher degree of solidarity between 
Jews and the general population in areas permanently under 
Hungarian sovereignty. Moreover, those shifted and re- 
shifted from one rule to another in the peripheral areas had 
been for a longer period subjected to the rigors of direct 
German military rule, without much interference on the 
part of Hungarian authorities. 

The present situation of some 280,000 Jews in Hungary 
(a number which is likely to be augmented by returning 
deportees) is extremely difficult. 

True, the armistice agreement concluded with Hungary 
sets forth certain important obligations in favor of the vic- 
tims of Nazism, which other similar agreements do not 
contain. Thus the Hungarian agreement obligates the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary to provide, at its own expense, all 
internees, displaced persons, and refugees with adequate 
food, clothing, medical services, and transportation to their 
homes; it also contains the stipulation that all displaced 
persons and refugees within the limits of Hungary, “includ- 
ing Jews and stateless persons,” be accorded at least the 
same measure of protection and security as Hungarian 
nationals. 

It is also true that, although the armistice agreements do 
not provide for the restitution of lost Jewish property or for 
the economic rehabilitation of victims of Nazism, the 
Provisional Hungarian Government, in its first measures 
affecting Jews, gave evidence of a sincere awareness of its 
obligation toward the Jews. A series of decrees it issued 
went considerably beyond the measures adopted by any 
other liberated country in both Eastern and Western 
Europe. 
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The decrees provide for the immediate restitution, except 
in certain specific cases, of all looted or confiscated Jewish 
property. Persons in possession of Jewish property have 
been ordered to register, under severe penalty for non- 
compliance. A number of persons have already been tried 
for failing to abide by the order. In certain complicated 
cases, the decree prescribes gradual compensation, contingent 
upon the country’s economic condition. The property of 
war criminals and collaborators is to be confiscated and used 
for the support of victims of Nazism. Each dispossessed 
victim of Nazism is to receive a dole from the State until 
restitution and compensation can be provided. Jews are 
to share equally with other claimants in the distribution of 
landed property, which is already under way. Jewish war 
orphans, war widows, victims and dependents of victims of 
Nazi deportation and slaughter are to be given priority 
rights in the distribution of land. They will also receive 
favorable consideration in the distribution of trade and 
occupational licenses. The Government has also resolved 
to assist financially in the rebuilding of Jewish communal 
institutions, synagogues, schools, hospitals, etc. : 

All this is true. In practice, however, the present situation 
of the Hungarian Jews is indeed gloomy. Their misery is 
rooted in the precarious economic condition of Hungary 
itself, which is incomparably worse off than any neighboring 
country, not only because the whole land, including the 
capital city, was devastated by the war but also because it 
was systematically looted by the Germans. Today Hun- 
garian agriculture has no implements and seeds; industry 
has lost most of its equipment; and there is almost no rolling 
stock and engines in the country. There is no fuel, no 
production, no merchandise, and no opportunity for the 
individual to start anew to earn his livelihood. The situation 
may be graphically illustrated by the fact that in March 
1945, the Chamber of Commerce formulated a plan to send 
a large caravan of horse-drawn carriages to Rumania, in 
order to buy at least some merchandise in that neighboring 
land, which has emerged much less scarred by the ravages 
of war. 

Starvation and disease are still rampant among the Jews 
of Hungary, once the most prosperous Jewish group econom- 
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ically in Eastern and Southern Europe. Both in the prov- 
inces and in the ruined capital the need for speedy relief 
is overwhelming. Today Budapest harbors by far the largest 
Jewish community in Europe, a community which is helpless 
without outside assistance. While the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration is, on principle, author- 
ized to care for displaced persons in ex-enemy areas, actual 
UNRRA aid is likely to be considerably delayed. Even if 
UNRRA starts its activities in Hungary earlier than seems 
probable under prevailing circumstances, large sectors of 
the Jewish population will remain excluded from its benefits. 
The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee has for 
years aided and is now aiding the Jews of Hungary with 
substantial relief supplies, but until the J.D.C. is permitted 
to organize and conduct systematic relief services in Hun- 
gary, hopes for an improvement in the situation of Hungarian 
Jewry can hardly be expected to materialize. 


2. Rumania 


On the same day the Western Allies liberated Paris from 
the Nazis, Hitler also lost an ally in the East. Tottering 
under the hammer blows of the victorious Red Army, 
Rumania proved the first of Germany’s Balkan satellites 
to desert the sinking Nazi ship. On August 23, 1944, a royal 
proclamation by King Michael suddenly dismissed the pro- 
Axis Antonescu régime, announced the acceptance by 


‘Rumania of United Nations armistice terms, ceased hostili- 


ties against the United Nations, and proclaimed the forma- 
tion of a Government of National Union. 
Even before this final liquidation of the pro-Nazi An- 
tonescu dictatorship, official circles in Rumania had made 
certain attempts to lessen future retribution by adopting 
measures alleviating, to some extent, the plight of the 
Rumanian Jews. Transports of Jewish emigrants to Palestine 
were permitted to depart for Turkish ports. (On August 9, 
1944, one of these vessels carrying 292 Jews to Palestine, 
sank, and all but five of the passengers perished.) A number 
of dismissed Jewish workers, particularly engineers and 
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technicians, and also some employees of public institutions, 
were reinstated in their jobs. 

During the last weeks of the doomed régime, asylum was 
given to a number of Hungarian Jews fleeing their country 
after its occupation by the Germans in March 1944, and to 
a number who had escaped from German occupied Poland. 
A Swedish offer to transport 40,000 Jews on Swedish ships 
from Rumania to Turkey was reported to have been con- 
sidered by the Rumanian Government, but rejected by 
their German overlords. A press dispatch of August 15, 
1944 asserted that official anti-Jewish propaganda had 
ceased — a week before Rumania’s capitulation. 

But anti-Semitism remained fundamentally operative as 
long as German domination prevailed. Jew-baiting ran 
parallel with the new policy of preparing alibis for the 
inevitable day of reckoning. A number of Jews were sen- 
tenced to death for evading forced labor. A decree issued 
on May 30, less than three months before the overthrow, 
ordered the death penalty for Jews entering the country 
illegally. At the same time, Jews in Moldavia were again 
ordered to wear yellow badges because of alleged collabora- 
tion between Jews and Russians in areas near the front. 

American newspapermen with the Red Army in the 
liberated eastern provinces of Rumania reported in July 
1944 that, in pursuance of a policy of non-intervention into 
the internal life of Rumania, Soviet occupation authorities 
left local laws, including all anti-Jewish provisions, un- 
changed, pending later changes by the Rumanian people 
themselves. Although legally correct, this attitude served 
to prolong Jewish suffering. Jews, for instance, were per- 
mitted to return to their original homes only if the latter 
were unoccupied. 

On September 4, King Michael issued a decree restoring 
the Constitution abolished in 1938 by his father, former 
King Carol I]. This decree implicitly promised the indirect 
abolition of racial legislation passed during Rumania’s 
partnership in the Axis. On September 12, Marshal Mali- 
novsky, authorized by the Governments of the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States, signed an 
armistice agreement with Rumania obligating the Govern- 
ment of Rumania to “liberate at once all persons, irre- 
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spective of their civil status and nationality, who are kept 
under arrest owing to their activity to the advantage of 
the United Nations or for their sympathy with the cause of 
the United Nations, or owing to their racial origin, and 
to abolish all discriminatory legislation and restrictions 
resulting therefrom.”’ An appendix to the agreement pro- 
vided that German and Hungarian Jews found on Rumanian 
territory were to be exempted from internment stipulated 
for other German and Hungarian citizens in Rumania. 

The agreement provided also for the detention and trial 
of persons accused of war crimes, and for the dissolution of 
all “‘pro-Hitlerite organizations of the Fascist type.’’ Arrests 
of collaborators began. Antonescu himself, with a number 
of his accomplices, was arrested by the Soviet authorities. 

By autumn it had become clear that while formally 
all anti-Jewish laws had been abolished, Jewish property 
and positions had not in practice been restored, leaving the 
bulk of the Jewish population in a state of extreme destitu- 
tion and starvation. Jews had been freed from concentra- 
tion camps, but no provision had been made for the restora- 
tion of their homes, businesses, or jobs, which remained 
occupied by “Aryans.” On October 25, the Foreign Minister 
of the new Government of National Union of General 
Sanatescu declared that Jews enjoyed full political and 
economic rights, but admitted that specific implementation 
of these rights was needed. He said that legislation to 
establish machinery for the restoration of Jewish property 
and positions was being drafted. Government departments 
had been instructed to reinstate Jewish employees, and 
professional organizations ordered to re-admit Jewish mem- 
bers. The following week, the Ministry of Justice announced 
that all Jewish lawyers who were members of the bar on 
September 15, 1936, would be reinstated, provided they 
had practiced three years. 

Realizing that unless the United Nations Governments 
took some action to ensure the restoration to Rumanian 
Jews not only of their rights but also of their property and 
occupational opportunities, their continued existence would 
remain precarious, the American Jewish Committee resolved 
to intercede on behalf of the suffering Jews of Rumania. 
On October 27, 1944, in letters to Acting Secretary of State 
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Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., to Lord Halifax, Ambassador of 
Great Britain, and to Andrei A. Gromyko, Ambassador of 
the Soviet Union, the President of the American Jewish 
Committee pointed out that “developments since the con- 
clusion of the armistice... give cause for great anxiety. 
Recent information from Rumania reveals a state of affairs 
incompatible with the demands of humanity and commit- 
ments to and by the United Nations.” The Committee 
urged the Allied Governments “‘to make representations to 
the Rumanian authorities and to instruct their representa- 
tives on the Allied Control Commission to do everything in 
their power towards removing discriminations still existing 
against Jews and restoring to them the rights and possessions 
of which they were stripped by a Nazi regime.” In his 
reply, Mr. Stettinius expressed his agreement ‘“‘on the neces- 
sity for vigilance, and efficient operation of the organs estab- 
lished for the implementation of the armistice,” and his 
confidence ‘‘that the questions which may arise in our rela- 
tions with Rumania can be handled in the most practicable 
way.’ Lord Halifax gave the assurance that “the interests 
of these unfortunate people are... being actively borne 
in mind by the British, Soviet and American Governments.” 

It took four months for the Rumanian Government to 
issue, on December 14, the first decree restoring rights and 
properties to Jews. The decree proved unsatisfactory. Re- 
instatement of Jews to their jobs was subjected to a lengthy 
and bureaucratic procedure. The projected payment of 
salaries for periods of forced unemployment was omitted 
from the final decree. The return to Jews of homes occupied 
by “Aryan” successors was repeatedly postponed. On 
December 22, Dr. William Filderman, President of the Union 
of Rumanian Jewish Communities, declared that the decree, 
as prepared by Lucretiu Patrascanu, Minister of Justice 
and leader of the Communist Party, granted “‘... not rights 
but a favor which is subjected to legal procedure, fees, and 
to long terms of ‘hearing... Instead of abolishing racial 
legislation, the decree maintains such legislation in force.” 
As regards compensation for Jewish property confiscated 
by the State, Mr. Patrascanu declared that the Rumanian 
State would be in no position to undertake compensation 
before the end of the war. In the same statement, the 
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Minister warned the Jews against insisting on a “law of 
retaliation,” and expressed his hope that with the support 
of the Jewish masses, he would be able to crush ‘reactionary 
Jews” who attempted to provoke trouble and confusion. 


Instead of returning to the Jews their homes, the Govern- 
ment announced in January 1945 that 500 Jewish-owned 
buildings would be expropriated for use by the state adminis- 
tration. The discriminatory nature of this move was widely 
recognized and criticized; and under the pressure of Jewish 
and liberal protests, the plan was abandoned. 


While conditions,created by war and internal upheaval 
undeniably contributed to the difficulties of large-scale 
measures for Jewish rehabilitation and indemnification, con- 
siderations of political expediency also played a strong part 
in the Government’s reluctance to do full justice to Jewish 
needs and rightful claims. The fact remains that up to the 
end of June 1945, no satisfactory over-all attempt had been 
made to remedy Jewish disabilities in Rumania. The decree 
of December 12, 1944, postponed the payment of indem- 
nities to Jewish real estate owners until after the war. 
Actually, it retains Rumanian successors of ousted Jews in 
their posts in private employment, and gives employers the 
choice to re-admit, or reject former Jewish employees. 
According to the London Fewish Chronicle (January 12, 
1945), the Rumanian Government secretly instructed the 
various ministries to fill government posts with non-Jews 
whenever possible. 

Government circles are inclined to justify this policy by 
the desire of the authorities to prevent the re-emergence of 
widespread anti-Semitism. There are, in fact, numerous 
unmistakable indications, such as student riots in universi- 
ties and hoodlumism in Jewish quarters, of the continued 
prevalence of anti-Semitism chiefly among the urban 
population. Participation of Jewish individuals in the leftist 
political movements is reported as having been seized upon 
by reactionary agitators as an argument both against the 
Jews and the Government. 


On November, 20, 1944, the Government announced that 
Jews would no longer be considered a national minority but 
Rumanians of Jewish faith. A number of Jewish organiza- 
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tions are opposed to this change of status. On January 18, 
1945, the draft of a law on the conditions of restoration of 
Rumanian citizenship to Jews was announced. 

On January 23, King Michael approved a decree for 
punishment of war criminals including those guilty of 
persecution of Jews. Specified as constituting war crimes 
were, among others: participation in inflicting cruelty on 
Jews, deportations, establishment of concentration camps and 
ghettos, hard labor, and mass extermination. A considerable 
number of Rumanian Nazis and Iron Guardists are under 
arrest for trial as war criminals, and the first sentences have 
been passed, chiefly on Rumanian army officers guilty of 
massacres of Jews. A decree of March 18, 1945 considers 
those responsible for the establishment of ghettos or for the 
deportation of Jews, not as war criminals but only as “per- 
sons responsible for the disaster of the country,” who will 
receive less severe punishment than war criminals. 

It has now become possible to strike an approximate 
balance in human terms of the results of the greatest tragedy 
in the history of Rumanian Jewry. 

Of the original Jewish population in Greater Rumania ot 
about 850,000, some 280,000 to 300,000 have been accounted 
for as living today within the confines of present-day Ru- 
mania, from which Bessarabia and Bukovina have been 
detached but to which Northern Transylvania has been re- 
attached. The number of voluntary Jewish refugees from 
Rumania during the critical years of Nazism is put at some 
100,000. The majority of them escaped to Soviet Russia, 
while about 10,000 found a haven in Palestine. By August 
1943, between 185,000 and 200,000 Jews, mostly from 
Bessarabia and Bukovina, had been deported to Trans- 
nistria, the then Rumanian-occupied part of Southern 
Ukraine. Between May and December 1944, about 120,000- 
130,000 Jews were deported to Poland from Northern 
Transylvania, then under temporary Hungarian sovereignty. 
Of those deported to Transnistria, about 40,000 were reported 
to have returned to Rumania early last year, while the 
remaining 10,000 deported Jews were repatriated by the 
‘Soviet military authorities during March 1945, Only a few 
thousand of those deported from Transylvania managed to 
return to their homes from Poland, and of the large original 
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Jewish population of Transylvania only some 6,000—7,000 
now remain. The number of those surviving in Bessarabia 
and Bukovina, the two provinces incorporated into the 
Soviet Ukraine, has not yet been established but cannot 
exceed 40,000-50,000. These data account for only some 
780,000. Jews, lost or surviving, of the total of 850,000. No 
satisfactory account can be given for the discrepancy, at 
least not until the toll of the victims of slaughter, famine, 
disease, and exposure on Rumanian soil itself is more ac- 
curately determined. 

The future of a considerable part of the surviving Jew- 
ish population is dark. In February 1945, Dr. Joseph J. 
Schwartz, chairman of the European Executive Council of 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, said that 
some 216,000 Rumanian Jews require immediate assistance. 
Rumania is a land of plenty, and there is no reason to believe 
that starvation will long persist, even among the Jewish 
population. But for large numbers of them the prospects of 
economic and occupational rehabilitation to a self-sustaining 
status are dismal; and at best, this involves a long drawn-out 
and painful process. The splendid efforts of the J.D.C. may 
provide for the immediate biological needs of these unfor- 
tunates but cannot substantially influence the process of 
their economic reintegration. Jewish community life is also 
gradually being revived; the Union of Rumanian Jewish 
Communities is functioning; and the HIAS-ICA (HICEM), 
OSE, and local Zionist organizations have recommenced 
their activities. But all these efforts are unable to cope 
adequately with problems of economic rehabilitation. For 
a relatively long time to come, emigration is likely to be 
considered the most desirable solution by a considerable 
segment of the socially uprooted and destitute Jewish popula- 
tion. Neither enforced mass emigration, nor the. artificial 
stifling of the trend toward emigration can answer the needs 
of Jewish populations like those of Hungary and Rumania, 
two countries which together harbor almost one half of 
Europe’s surviving Jewry, outside the Soviet Union. 
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3. Yugoslavia 


At the end of June 1945, a delegation of the Belgrade 
Jewish Community, headed by David A. Alkalay, arrived 
in Bucharest, Rumania, to secure relief for the surviving 
Jews in Yugoslavia through the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, whose Eastern and Southeastern 
European work is now centered in Bucharest. The delegation 
reported that the Germans and their local henchmen had 
killed 64,000 Yugoslav Jews, and that of those deported, 
about 9,000 had returned from various concentration camps 
in Yugoslavia and abroad, to their home towns. Reports 
received at the end of 1944 estimated the number of Jews 
found in liberated parts of Yugoslavia at only 1,600; some 
5,000 Yugoslav Jews fled to Italy during the occupation, 
some 2,500 of whom returned to their homeland. As of the 
end of June 1945, there may, therefore, be a maximum of 
12,000 Jews in Yugoslavia, out of a pre-war 1939 total of 
about 80,000. On January 19, 1945, the free Yugoslav radio 
disclosed that the majority of a last transport of 4,000 
Jewish slave laborers taken along by the Germans on their 
retreat from the country had been murdered. Many of the 
Jews who escaped had joined Tito’s partisans in the fight 
against the Nazis. 

Immediately after the liberation of Belgrade, the capital, 
all anti-Jewish laws were abrogated by order of Marshal Tito. 
The Government restored to the surviving 1,000 Jews of 
Belgrade their homes and some of their belongings confis- 
cated by the Nazis and their Yugoslav collaborators. Earlier, 
on June 12, 1942, the Government-in-exile had invalidated 
all transfers of property belonging to public corporations. 
The decree, however, considered transfers of individual 
property invalid only if invalidation was claimed and the 
charge of duress was proved by the original owner. With 
these serious limitations, the decree provided for the restitu- 
tion of retrievable Property but failed to provide for indem- 
nification for losses otherwise incurred. The interests of 
deported Jews are not taken care of by the decree. True, 
Marshal Tito is known to have issued a warning to the 
population: “Return Jewish property looted under the 
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Germans, or your own property will be confiscated,” but the 
existing legal instrumentalities do not seem to measure up 
to these intentions. 

Almost every single Jewish survivor in Yugoslavia today 
has passed through the ordeal of deportation or confinement 
in concentration camps. The Jews have returned hungry, 
destitute, and often in failing health, without clothes, shoes, 
money, a place to turn to, or a tool to use. 


In Belgrade and in some of the other localities, the Jewish 
communities have opened shelters for Jews, a majority of 
whom are homeless. They are being fed at a subsistence 
minimum or even below, but everything is being done to save 
the lives of the children. A large share of the expenses in- 
volved is being carried by the Joint Distribution Committee. 
The Government itself contributed the amount of 500,000 
new dinars to Jewish relief, corresponding to about 10,000,000 
old dinars (or $250,000). The OSE has also started its 
health services. But for the time being, all this is far from 
adequate to mitigate appreciably the sufferings of the Jewish 
population. The Union of Jewish Communities, as well as 
the Belgrade Jewish Community, are urgently seeking con- 
tributions from abroad to assist the survivors in their efforts 
to rehabilitate themselves. 

Although the number of Jews in Yugoslavia is small, their 
economic rehabilitation constitutes, amid the almost com- 
plete ruin of the country, a formidable task requiring a 
maximum of aid from the country itself, the Western Jewish 


communities, and the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 


tation Administration (UNRRA). 

Speaking for his Government, General Vladimir Velebit, 
head of the Yugoslav Military Mission to London, said in 
January 1945: “The leaders of the National Liberation 
Army feel deep gratitude for the magnificent contribution 
of the Jews in its ranks... Yugoslavia is a country without 
any racial or religious prejudice.... We are anxious to 
restore the rights of the Jews in all liberated territories and 
hope that Jewish refugees will soon return.” 
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4. Bulgaria 


Although one of the first among the countries of South. 
eastern Europe to be liberated from Nazism, Bulgaria had 
failed, up to the end of the year under review, to solve the 
burning problems of its Jewish population of some 35,000- 
40,000 who survived four years of Nazi persecution. The 
pre-war Jewish population of Bulgaria proper was about 
50,000. Another 12,000 Jews lived originally in the tem- 
porarily annexed Greek and! Yugoslav territories. These 
were deported to Poland and exterminated. 

The original Bulgarian Jewish population escaped deporta- 
tion and physical annihilation, but its segregation, social 
and economic isolation, and economic ruin were virtually 
complete. All but 200 of the 29,000 Jews of Sofia, the capital, 
had been deported to the most backward and unhealthy 
areas of the country, while their property and positions, 
together with those of the rest of the Jewish population, 
had been confiscated or “Aryanized.” Even furniture and 
personal effects had to be left behind by the Jews who were 
threatened with deportation to Poland. 


As a result, at the moment of liberation on September 9, 
1944, Bulgarian Jewry presented a picture of abject destitu- 
tion. At night, the Jews slept on the floors of synagogues and 
schools; during the day they formed tagged and bare-footed . 
queues in the streets in front of public kitchens to receive a 
daily spoonful of hot water or potatoes. Almost all the 
residents of Sofia returned to the ruined capital, in the hope 
of being permitted to take possession of at least some of 
their stolen property and to start a new life on the ruins 
of the old. A painful period of waiting and hoping began, 
a period of longing for a chance to earn a living. For most 
Bulgarian Jews, these hopes have as yet remained un. 


fulfilled. 


For some time they were given promises which, however, 
soon turned into excuses and subterfuges. On September Duis 
1944, the new National Liberation Front Government 
declared that full equality of rights had been restored to 
Jews who now “live under the same conditions and freedom 
as do other Bulgarian nationals.” 
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In reality, the Jews of Bulgaria may be free, but their 
conditions of life are not the same as those of other Bul- 
garians. A New York Times dispatch dated January 17, 
1945, reported that while freedom and equal rights are 
assured the Jews, “the only thing they are able to do with 
their freedom is to starve and freeze.” 


On January 8, the Cabinet approved a decree providing 
for the return of certain limited categories of Jewish property 
seized by the Nazi-dominated régime, such as farms if 
actually cultivated by Jews, pharmacies, and confiscated 
property sold directly by the Government itself to third 
parties. However, on January 22, a Government spokesman 
informed the Jewish community that although the Govern- 
ment realized the “righteousness” of Jewish claims for 
restoration of property, the economic situation made im- 
mediate restoration difficult. According to confidential 
reports emanating from Bulgaria, the Government at the 
same time made it clear that it did not intend to make any 
Bulgarian suffer from the satisfaction of Jewish demands 
for restoration and indemnification. In Febrary, David 
Ben-Gurion, chairman of the executive of the Jewish Agency, 
declared after a visit to Bulgaria, that Jewish Communists 
wete opposing the return of Jewish property on the ground 
that restitution and compensation might lead to the rebirth 
of anti-Semitism. 

Finally, a law published on March 5, 1945, provided that 
all land confiscated from Jews would be returned to the 
owners, with the exception “‘of the land upon which peasants 
have settled.”’ For the latter category, the law provided 
monetary compensation to be assessed at 1942 land prices 
which, in terms of the present value of the currency, would 
yield only a small fraction of the real value of the properties 
involved. Rents collected by the Government from tenants 
of confiscated Jewish real property would also be returned 
to the rightful owners. The law provided for the return of 
confiscated goods and stocks and bonds, as well as identifiable 
personal property. There was also a provision for payment 
by the State for destroyed Jewish property. 

These provisions seem far from satisfactory. Most of the 
Jewish-owned land is today in the hands of peasants, and 
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thus only a small part of Jewish landed property is going to 
be restored. Moreover, the total amount repayable for land 
taken over by peasants is limited to a total of 30 million 
leva. The 20% property tax levied on the Jews netted the 
treasury many times this amount, and the total loss of 
Bulgarian Jewry is estimated at 2-3 billion /eva. Further- 
more, only Jews residing in Bulgaria will be paid without 
delay even on this precarious basis, while those abroad will 
have to wait. Finally, the total amount of cash “compensa- 
tion” for any individual is limited to 50,000 Zeva (about 
$65,000); the “balance” will be paid in government bonds 
redeemable within six years. 

It will be difficult, therefore, even for the claimants ot 
substantial sums to establish themselves anew with the 
help of the compensation they may actually receive by 
virtue of this legislation. It may represent a measure of 
temporary relief, but cannot be a factor of rehabilitation 
even in the face of the comparatively low pre-war economic © 
standards of the average Bulgarian Jew. 


In the course of March and April 1945, a larger number of 
leading collaborators, among them officials of the Nazi 
“Jewish Commissariat,” anti-Semitic writers, overseers of 
concentration camps in Bulgaria, and those responsible for 
Jewish deportations to Poland, were tried by a special panel 
of a People’s Court; some of them were sentenced to death. 


Some time after the return of Jews to the capital, wretched 
sanitary conditions caused an outbreak of epidemics in the 
Jewish quarters of Sofia, enhancing the feeling of many 
Jews that it would be hopeless for them to remain in Bulgaria. 
The Bulgarian Government is, however, placing obstacles 
in the way of emigration. Jews equipped with Palestine 
certificates have been refused exit permits, and even transit 
visas for Jews desiring to reach Palestine have been denied 
by the Bulgarian authorities. At the same time, Bulgarian 
Jews themselves are not united on the issues of emigration 
and Zionism. 
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5. Greece 


The situation of the small surviving fraction of Greek 
Jewry is still confused and very precarious from every point 
of view. According to latest estimates, only about 18,000 
Jews have been found alive in Greece, out of a pre-1939 
minimum total of 85,000. In October 1944, International 
Red Cross officials estimated that 70,000 Jews had been 
deported, for the most part to Poland, during the Nazi 
occupation. Greek Jewish sources, arnong them Elia Bar- 
zilai, chief rabbi of Athens, claim that the original number 
of Jews in Greece exceeded 95,000. This would indicate an 
even higher total loss. Before the war, some 50,000 Jews 
lived in Salonika alone; this number has been reduced to 
543. Only very few of the deported Greek Jews have been 
found alive by Allied forces of liberation. 

In practice, restoration of confiscated Jewish property and 
positions is lagging far behind both legitimate claims and 
repeated official promises. By a decree of October 22, 1941, 
the Government-in-exile invalidated acquisitions of property 
by the enemy and by persons acting under his orders. This, 
however, does not seem at all to affect beneficiaries who are 
Greek nationals. Problems of multiple trarisfers of property 
are not even touched upon, and compensation for unidenti- 
fiable property is hardly mentioned. In effect, the entire 
issue of restitution and compensation seems to be still at 
the stage of promises. On March 8, 1945, the Minister of 
Social Welfare again pledged restitution and indemnifica- 
tion. On April 29, the Minister of Finance declared, however, 
that decisive steps would be taken at the end of the war in 
Europe, when an autonomous board would be appointed to 
administer property of deported Jews. As of the end of 
June 1945, in terms of actual restitution, the only actions 
recorded have been partial restitutive decrees in the re- 
annexed province of Macedonia and the return of properties 
confiscated by the municipality of Salonika. 

At present, some 12,000 Jews are believed to be living in 
Athens, and about 3,000 in Salonika. The rest, some 3,000, 
are scattered throughout the country. They live in most 
miserable circumstances; most of them are completely 
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destitute and many do not even possess a piece of decent 
clothing. Starvation and disease are permanent features of 
their lives. Government assistance to the Jewish victims 
of Nazism is inadequate, while UNRRA and J.D.C. help 
has been delayed by hostilities between political factions in 
Greece. In a devastated country so poorly endowed by 
nature as is Greece, the process of rehabilitation is in general 
slower and more painful than elsewhere, and this is doubly 
true in the rehabilitation of the ruined Jewish element. 
Consequently, a considerable part of the Jewish population 

pin their hopes on emigration, preferably to Palestine. 
__ The factional strife in Greece has also affected the Jews 
in a political sense. In the rescue of the surviving Jewish 
population, the leftist EAM-ELAS forces had a definite 
part, notably in connection with spiriting away most Jews 
from Athens, the capital, to safety. Many of the younger, 
able-bodied Jews immediately joined the fighting ranks of | 
their liberators. The explosive showdown between Right 
and Left found a number of these Jews in the leftist camp. 
As a result, many of them shared the lot of the defeated 
leftist groups. Usually reliable sources reported that con- 
siderable numbers of Jews who escaped and fought the Nazis, 
were being hunted down and, in some cases, deported to 
Africa. Included among them were younger Jews who had 
belonged to mountain units of ELAS and could not, therefore, 
have taken part in the civil hostilities in Athens, as well as 
older members of the Jewish community of Athens. Former 
collaborationists, in an attempt to hold on to their illegal 
acquisitions of Jewish property, seized upon the opportunity 
to engage in an anti-Jewish campaign in which they con- - 
demned all Jews as subversive “conspirators.” 

A Government decree published on October 23, 1944, 
restored full civil rights to Jews, and provided for the 
establishment of temporary Jewish communal councils for 


Athens and Salonika. 
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PALESTINE 
By ApraHam RevusxKy* 


INTERNAL developments in Palestine during the year under 
review were, on the whole, favorable to its Jewish commu- 
nity. The most striking was the successful reconversion of 
most of Palestine’s war industries to peacetime production. 
Begun earlier than in the major belligerent countries, this 
reconversion was largely effected before the formal end of 
the war in Europe. 

The fact that reconversion succeeded without any serious 
dislocations or unemployment was widely hailed in Palestine 
as a proof of the basic soundness of the Yishuv and a con- 
vincing demonstration of its ability to cope with an extremely 
dificult situation. This demonstration of Palestine’s eco- 
nomic maturity was particularly gratifying because it took 
place under adverse conditions: notably a lack of shipping 
and the unfriendly attitude of the local authorities, who 
are still more concerned with maintaining the White Paper 
than with fostering the economic progress of the country. 

On the other hand, the Jewish community lived in an 
atmosphere of troubled political uncertainty. The strict 
adherence of the British Government to the immigration 
restrictions of the White Paper at a time when an increasing 
number of Jewish refugees and slave-workers, freed by the 
Allied armies in Europe, showed a definite unwillingness to 
return to their ravaged homes in Poland and other European 
countries, provoked profound uneasiness in the Yishuv. 
Moreover, the creation of an Arab League bitterly opposed 
not only to Zionism, but to the very existence of the Jewish 
community in Palestine, was a further reason for intense 
concern. 


War Effort: the Jewish Brigade 


One of the positive developments of the year under review 
was the formation of a “Jewish Brigade” officially announced 
in September 1944. The Yishuv greeted this belated recog- 
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nition of the right of Palestinian Jewry to join in the world 
struggle for democracy under its own banner with a feeling 
of satisfaction tinged with regret. Had this recognition come 
in September 1939, when the Jewish Agency first proposed 
the formation of a Jewish Army composed of volunteers 
from Palestine and neutral countries, the military force thus 
raised might have sped victory in North Africa and the 
Near East. 

The Jewish Brigade became virtually a small division, 
comprising infantry, artillery, royal engineers, transport, 
signal, ordnance, and ambulance sections. It did not, how- 
ever, absorb all of the Palestinian units serving with other 
troops in Italy and France. It seems that these troops were 
reluctant to lose the expert services of the Jewish units, 
which had been long since attached to them. The Brigade 
was, however, completed by new recruits from Palestine, 
including recently liberated refugees who had arrived there. 

The Jewish Brigade, going into action in the middle of 
March 1945, about five weeks before the collapse of the 
German front in Italy, distinguished itself by its bravery. 
It was mentioned by Prime Minister Churchill in his enum- 
eration of the ten nations which had contributed to Allied 
victory in Italy. In July, the Brigade was part of the army 
of occupation in Carinthia, the southern province of Austria; 
later it joined the British occupation forces in Northern 
Germany. 

During their stay in Italy—even before the formation of 
the Jewish Brigade—the Palestinian soldiers signally con- 
tributed to the re-establishment of Jewish communal life 
in that country. They were instrumental in rehabilitating 
refugees found in the freed regions, a number of whom were, 
after some training in agriculture, sent to Palestine. 

In February 1945, the British Government, after repeated 
Jewish demands, finally increased allowances to the families 
of Palestinian soldiers to “European” levels. The Yishuy 
deeply resented Britain’s previous insistence on putting the 
Palestinian soldier on a colonial level in the matter of pay. 
Moreover, this discriminatory practice burdened the Jewish 
community with the heavy task of providing additional 
support for the needy families of its soldiers. For the last 
two years the Yishuv has raised a large war fund, part of 
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which has been used to help needy soldiers’ families vic- 
timized by sharply increased costs of living. 

During the year under review, the Yishuv continued its 
efforts to cultivate good relations with Soviet Russia and 
its Red Army. A number of ambulances and considerable 
quantities of medical appliances, drugs, and serums made 
in Palestine were sent via Teheran to the U.S.S.R. by the 
“Victory League for Russia.’ Soviet soldiers who passed 
through Palestine on their way back from German prison 
camps in Italy, were received with exceptional friendliness. 
Soviet diplomats who visited Palestine or merely passed 
through the country were invited to view Jewish achieve- 
ments there. 

Bound up with Palestine’s war effort are plans elaborated 
by its leading Jewish institutions to settle several thousand ex- 
servicemen on the land. The Government was presented with 
a demand to grant state land for this purpose, or, at the very 
least, to allow a special exception to prevailing restrictions 
on land buying for Jewish colonization.To apply the land re- 
strictions of the White Paper to soldiers who have risked their 
lives in the service of His Majesty’s Government would be 
a most unexpected interpretation of the law. 


Rescue Work: Immigration 


One of the major preoccupations of the Yishuv was the 
rescue of European Jews, many of whom were liberated 
during the year by the successful advance of the Allied 
armies into Hitler-dominated territories. Over a third of 
the War Needs Fund of six million dollars raised in Palestine 
during the last two years was spent to help Jewish victims 
escape Nazi Europe. But while the financial contribution 
of the Yishuv to relief and rescue work 1n Europe was nec- 
essarily limited, its importance as a rallying center for these 
activities should not be underestimated. In close coopera- 
tion with the Joint Distribution Committee, which supplied 
the major part of the required funds, the Jewish Agency 
organized the sending of food packages to Polish and other 
refugees in Soviet Russia. Many representatives of the 
Agency and the Histadruth traveled, at the risk of their 
lives, into various Axis countries to encourage the persecuted 
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Jewish inhabitants and to devise possible ways of escape. 
Later, after the liberation of the Balkan nations, large con- 
signments of shoes and clothing were sent from Palestine 
to Bulgaria and Greece. David Ben-Gurion, chairman of 
the Jewish Agency’s Executive, went to the Balkans to 
negotiate with the governments, the United Nations occupa- 
tion authorities, and local Jewish communities on the prob- 
lems of rescue and rehabilitation. He received a warm 
‘ reception in Bulgaria, but was unable to obtain the necessary 
Soviet permission to enter Rumania. His report on the Jew- 
ish situation in Bulgaria was quite discouraging. 

Representatives of Palestine were also included in several 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA) teams created for relief work in the Balkans. 

The Jews of Palestine generally regarded the problem of 
rehabilitating the rescued Jews as synonymous with their 
transfer to Palestine. This, they felt, would be their con- 
tribution to the solution of the critical problem of the dis- 
placed Jews. 

In this respect, however, the hopes of the Yishuv were 
not fulfilled. While in 1944 Palestine absorbed a compara- 
tively large number of Jewish refugees (20,849), the influx 
dropped sharply with the start of 1945. The immigration 
certificates remaining from the White Paper quota were by 
that time exhausted, and the British Government, to the 
dismay of the Yishuv, refused to renew them. Its previous 
promise of granting a Palestine visa to every Jew able to 
reach Turkey (quite a difficult undertaking at that time, 
when the Balkans were under Hitler’s control) was formally 
withdrawn. Guided by British policy, Turkey refused to 
admit any Jewish refugees from the Balkans unless they 
possessed valid passports for Palestine. At the same time, 
the British delayed for months the opening of immigration 
offices in Bucharest and Sofia, and all present signs indicate 
that the primary task of these offices will be to refuse, not 
to grant visas. 

In answer to interpellations, spokesmen of the Colonial 
Office openly declared in the British Parliament that since 
the Jews in liberated Eastern Europe were no longer in 
danger, they had no valid reason to go to Palestine or any 
other country. An attempt was even made to enlist the aid 
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of the Soviet authorities in preventing Jewish immigration 
to Palestine by insinuating to them that the prospective 
immigrants from Bulgaria, Rumania, and Poland were not 
grateful to their liberators. There is some evidence that 
the Soviet authorities in the liberated countries may have 
been influenced by this curious point of view. 

The outlook for a large influx of refugees into Palestine 
immediately after the end of the European war received a 
further setback from the Allied occupation authorities in 
Germany. The latter adopted a policy of forcing the un- 
expectedly large number of displaced Jews found alive to 
return to the countries of their origin, regardless of their 
prospects there or of their own preferences. While the Poles 
in Western Europe received a definite promise from General 
Eisenhower that none of them would be forced to return to 
Poland against his own will, no such promise was obtained 
for the Jewish refugees who, in many cases, had lost all 
connection with the country in which they had lived before 
the war. While some of these refugees may, as a result of 
personal kindness on the part of Allied officers, be able to 
delay their return to countries where they see no prospects 
for their personal future, most of the others are forced to 
submit to military regulations. The fact that the Allied 
authorities in Germany did not register the displaced Jews 
as such and included them in the various national categories 
of Russians, Poles, Hungarians, etc., was severely criticized 
in the Palestinian press. 

On February 6, 1945, Viscount Cranborne, Dominions 
Secretary, declared on behalf of the British Government 
that all certificates to Palestine would be exhausted by the 
end of May, and that a new immigration policy would not 
be announced until that date. In any case, he emphasized, 
the remaining certificates would be distributed very spar- 
ingly, since as a result of housing difficulties and general 
conditions no more than 1,500 Jews would be admitted in 
any single month. 

At the end of May, the British Government was not yet 
ready to announce a definite immigration policy. Its only 
reaction to the urgent demand for certificates was to grant 
to the Jewish Agency 3,000 certificates for an indefinite 
period. The Palestinian press sharply criticized this grant; 
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and the Jewish Agency declared that it was a drop in the 
bucket compared with the urgent demands for immediate 
entry from displaced Jews in Europe. There was also a 
growing demand for visas from Jews in the Arab countries, 
who were becoming increasingly worried about their future. 


One of the few bright spots in the field of immigration was 
the right of entry granted to some 1,400 deportees on the 
Island of Mauritius. Deported there in December 1940 for 
“allegal” entry into Palestine, these unfortunates will now 
return as certified immigrants. Their visas were, however, 
subtracted from the dwindling number still available in 
accordance with the White Paper of 1939. 

Still hoping for a change in Britain’s immigration policy, 
the Jewish Agency in March 1945 founded a school for’ 
specialists to be sent overseas to train and organize displaced 
Jews who wish to settle in Palestine. 


Problems of Reconversion 


During the year under review, Palestine made further 
progress in reconverting its economy to post-war conditions. 
At least 80% of the Jewish industries in Palestine success- 
fully returned to peacetime production. This reconversion 
was achieved without any serious unemployment. At the 
time of writing, the number of employed in the Jewish 
sector of Palestinian economy is larger than ever. 


The reconversion of agriculture was a much simpler task 
because even at the height of the war only a small part of 
Palestine’s farm output had been used for feeding the Allied 
armies in the East. In normal times Palestine, particularly 
its Jewish sector, has a comparatively large food deficit. 
The task of its farmers in wartime was to eliminate the 
deficit, or, at least, to reduce it to a minimum, According 
to figures issued by the Jewish Agency, the Yishuv now 
produces a larger percentage of the food it consumes. While 
in 1939 it produced only 26% of its food requirements, it 
increased this figure in 1944 to 47%. The balance came from 
Arab farms (7% in 1939 and 6% in 1944) and from abroad. 


While successful in its reconversion to peacetime activities, 
the Yishuv still faces grave problems which may arise after 
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the re-establishment of more normal trade and shipping 
conditions. The inflation in Palestine, driving living costs 
to a higher level than in several other belligerent countries, 
may place her in a difficult position with respect to post-war 
competition. But in most of the neighboring countries in 
the Near and Middle East, the inflation has been allowed 
to attain even higher proportions, and a general readjust- 
ment of the exchange rates will probably become necessary 
some time after the end of World War II. 

On the other hand, the almost complete reconversion of 
Palestine’s economy to peacetime conditions with a minimum 
of dislocations is being hailed as a proof of the country’s 
fundamental soundness, and as an indication of its ability 
to overcome future difficulties. This optimistic attitude is 
strengthened by the abundance of free money in the country. 
By January 1945, deposits in Palestine’s banks reached 
£P71,000,000 ($285,000,000), and most of this money rep- 
resents Jewish capital looking for investment opportunities. 
As a matter of fact, the influx of Jewish capital into Palestine 
did not stop even in the most critical period of the present 
war. This is proved by the following table: 


Influx of Fewish capital into Palestine 
(in Palestinian Pounds) 


Year Public Funds Private Capital Total Influx 





1940 1,600,000 3,600,000 5,200,000 
1941 1,700,000 2,650,000 4,350,000 
1942 1,800,000 3,700,000 5,500,000 
1943 2,900,000 5,500,000 8,400,000 
1944 4,000,000 6,000,000 10,000,000 
Total 12,000,000 21,450,000 33,450,000 


While most of the public funds came from America and 
represent mainly the share of the United Palestine Appeal 
in the United Jewish Appeal, the private capital brought in 
during the war consisted largely of money withdrawn from 
European and Oriental countries. 
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Colonization: Farming 


During the year under review, the Jewish National Fund 
continued its land buying activities on a comparatively large 
scale, despite legal restrictions and increasing prices. Accord- 
ing to the latest available report, as of August 1944, the 
land area in the possession of the JNF amounts to 704,859 
dunams, of which 42,899 were acquired in the last ten 
months. : 

Colonization activities were hampered by the lack of agri- 
cultural machinery. Nevertheless, several important settle- 
ments were established during the year. One of them was 
founded in the Huleh Region, south of Kfar Szold. Another 
one was established near Ein Hashofet (The Well of the 
Judge), named in memory of the late Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis. Near the highway leading from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem a new settlement, Abu Shusha, was established 
in the Judean Hills. Five new villages are being prepared 
for ex-servicemen upon their discharge from Palestinian 
military units. 

A children’s village serving educational and rehabilitation 
purposes was founded near Even Yehuda in the Valley of 
Hofer. The village, which will train 300 children of the 
Youth Aliyah as future agriculturists, will be largely main- 
tained by the Canadian Hadassah. An important experiment 
in soil and water conservation was begun in the semi-arid 
Negev, where a dam with a capacity of 220,000 cubic meters 
collects water from the hills in the winter months to be used 
on the fields of Reviviah, a collective village founded there 
two years ago. 

The production of Jewish farms greatly increased during | 
the war. For example, their yearly output of potatoes, which 
before the war were mostly imported from abroad, is now 
23,000 tons compared with 3,000 tons in 1938-39. The 
production of milk reached 60,000,000 litres compared with 
34,000,000 before the war. The total output of food increased 
by 40-45% compared with 1939, 

Fishing, which in Palestine is practiced as a part-time 
occupation of agricultural villages situated on the seacoast, 
made further progress. Deep-sea fishing and fish-breeding 
in ponds now supply most of Palestine’s needs in this respect. 
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To facilitate the transition of agriculture to peacetime 
conditions, the Jewish Agency in cooperation with the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank recently founded an agricultural trust fund 
of £P150,000. This will make possible a larger amount of 
agricultural credit in cases where commercial bankers would 
hesitate to grant loans. 

Nir, the agricultural finance agency of the Jewish Labor 
Federation of Palestine (Histadruth) recently issued 444% 
preferred shares for £P250,000. The issue was quickly ab- 
sorbed in Palestine, bringing the total capital of Nir to 
£P760,000. 

A committee of experts studied and approved a develop- 
ment plan proposed by Solomon Blass, an engineer in Tel 
Aviv. It should result in an irrigated area of 8,500,000 
dunams, which would increase Palestine’s food output at 
least ten times. In some respects, the Blass plan follows the 
lines of the celebrated Lowdermilk Plan (Jordan Valley 
Authority) proposed in the United States, but it seems to 
arrive at more optimistic conclusions. 


a 


Industrial Construction 


A few months ago, the Jewish Agency published the 
results of an industrial census conducted in 1943. Here are 
the figures compared with the pre-war census of 1937: 


Fewish Industry in Palestine 


Number of Number of Invested 

factories employees Capital (£P) 
1987 1,556 21,964 11,063,791 
1943 2,250 45,850 37,500,000 


This table does not include artisans’ shops with less than 
five workers or without mechanical power. In all, the Jewish 
industries of Palestine employ about 60,000 workers. 

Later figures pertaining to the end of 1944 reveal the 
index of employment as 175 and the index of working days 
as 219 (compared with 100 in 1940). Average wages in 
Jewish industries are given as 985 mils (1,000 mils equal a 
Palestinian pound), compared with 895 in July 1943. 
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Housing needs which have now reached a critical stage, 
offer vast prospects for new employment and capital invest- 
ment. The war found the Jewish sector of Palestine handi- 
capped by a considerable shortage of living facilities, and 
this situation was rendered even more acute by wartime 
prohibition of construction. When we consider the 60,000-— 
70,000 Jewish refugees who, despite all immigration restric- 
tions, entered Palestine in wartime, we will easily understand 
why Tel Aviv is today one of the most crowded cities in the 
world. A similar situation exists even in smaller Jewish 
settlements. 

Although wartime restrictions on new building are being 
gradually abolished, large-scale housing activity is still being 
hampered by lack of building materials and shortage of 
labor. Still, by the spring of 1945 building had picked up, 
and there are indications of considerable building activities 
in the near future. 

Protracted negotiations between the Palestine diamond 
industry and the London syndicate, which controls the world 
distribution of raw stones, resulted in an agreement granting 
a definite quota of raw diamonds to the Palestine industry, 
thus insuring the continuation of its activities in postwar 
years. 

Solel Boneh, the largest contracting organization in Pales- 
tine, which has greatly benefited from war work not only 
in Palestine but in several other countries of the Near and 
Middle East, recently founded a holding company for a 
number of important factories acquired or built during the 
war. 

According to Mr. M. Novomeysky, the founder and pres- 
ident of the Palestine Potash Syndicate, his company expects 
to add magnesium to the products previously extracted from 
the waters of the Dead Sea. Magnesium is 25% lighter than 
aluminum and much stronger. Its most serious defect, cor- 
rosion, is now being eliminated by scientific discoveries made 
in the United States during the war. 

Hopes were raised by the founding of a Jordan Valley 
Exploration Company with an initial capital ‘of £P250,000, 
equally contributed by the Palestine Potash, Ltd., the Pales- 
tine Electric Corporation, and the Nesher Cement Company. 
Should the possibilities of the Jordan Valley, mainly in 
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the mineral field, prove as attractive as expected, a much 
larger operating company will be founded. 

Intensive preparations are being made for building a Pal- 
estinian merchant marine soon after the war. In the first 
step toward this goal, a maritime company “Zym” was 
founded with an initial capital partly contributed by the 
Jewish Agency. The Palestine Maritime League, with 
13,700 members in 164 branches, supervises the training 
of 2,000 sea-cadets in several harbors. The Nautical School 
in Haifa, affiliated with the Hebrew Institute of Technology, 
trains 100 students for officers’ jobs in the future Navy. 
More personnel for maritime pursuits will be available after 
the demobilization of some 2,000 Palestinians who enlisted 
in the Royal Navy. According to Mr. Meerowitz, secretary 
of the Maritime League, Palestine will need at least 200,000 
tons of merchant shipping, which would mean several thou- 
sand jobs at sea and in the ports. 

At the beginning of 1945, the Jewish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation sent a delegation to England with a mission to per- 
suade British industrial and government circles that the 
industrialization of Palestine did not conflict with their 
interests. The immediate task of this mission was to obtain 
more shipping space for machinery ordered for Palestine. 

A United States economic mission, sponsored by the State 
Department and the Foreign Economic Administration and 
under the chairmanship of William S. Culbertson, visited 
Palestine at the end of 1944. 

To facilitate the adjustment of Palestine’s industries to 
post-war conditions, an industrial trust of £P200,000 was 
established by the Jewish Agency jointly with the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank. The Agency also participated in Palestine’s © 
industrial development through the Foreign Trade Institute, 
established earlier in the war jointly with the Manufacturers’ 
Association. This Institute arranges for exports in cases 
when the manufacturers involved do not have the necessary 
trade connections or are reluctant to assume the risks in- 
volved. In 1943, its business amounted to £P439,000 of 
which 97% went to five places in the Near and Middle East 
(Egypt, Iraq, Syria, Cyprus, and Iran.) ; 

At the beginning of 1944, the number of cooperative soci- 
eties reached 1,217, of which over 90% are Jewish. 234 of 
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them are operating in the agricultural field, 230 are concerned 
with credit, 170 with consumer needs, 157 with housing, 
106 with industrial production, and 67 with irrigation. 

Tel Aviv further continued its astonishing growth. 
Its municipal budget for 1945-46 reached a new high of 
£P1,588,000 compared with £P1,371,000 in the previous 
year: 23% was assigned for education, 26% for public 
health, and 13% for social services. 


Education and Culture 


The opening of schools in the last academic year was 
delayed for about two months by a protracted teachers’ 
strike, which was not settled before November 17, 1944. 
The strike was caused by the inability of the public institu- 
tions in charge of Palestine’s Jewish schools to cope with 
the rise in living costs as promptly as private undertakings. 
The leaders of the Vaad Leumi (the National Council of 
Palestinian Jews) partly explained this situation by the re- 
fusal of the Palestine Government to support the Jewish 
schools to an extent commensurate with the number of their 
pupils. In 1943-44, the Government spent £P248,000 on 
Arab schools with a total attendance of 96,000 children, and 
only £P75,000 on the Jewish schools with 86,000 pupils. 
The leaders of the Yishuv emphasized that had the Govern- 
ment assisted the Jewish schools on the same scale as it had 
aided the Arab schools, there would have been no difficulty 
in insuring a decent standard of living for their teachers. 

Apparently in connection with this controversy, the Gov- 
_ ernment in November 1944 appointed a commission to study 

the Jewish school system. Hope was expressed that this 
study might result, among other suggestions in a proposal 
to equalize the amount of Government support to Jewish 
and Arab schools. 

The school system of the Vaad Leumi now serves 72,000 
children, or about 80% of the Jewish school children. The 
others attend private schools and religious institutions which 
are independent of the Vaad Leumi. 

The total school expenditures of the Jewish community 
in the year under review amounted to £P820,000. Of this 
total £P305,000 are covered by tuition fees, £P326,000 by 
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municipalities and village councils, £P189,000 by subsidies 
of the Government, the Jewish Agency, and the Vaad Leumi. 

During the year, the agricultural school of Mikveh Israel, 
the oldest of Palestine’s modern schools, celebrated its 75th 
anniversary. Mikveh Israel was established, long before 
the beginnings of Zionist colonization, by Charles Netter 
on behalf of the A/liance Israélite Universelle of Paris. Origi- 
nally a stronghold of French cultural influence, the school, 
after World War I, adopted Hebrew as its teaching language 
and was integrated into Palestine’s Hebrew educational sys- 
tem. The collapse of France in 1940, cutting off Mikveh 
Israel’s main source of financial support, placed it in a critical 
situation; but the Jews of Palestine, led by the alumni of 
the school, covered its deficit and made possible the further 
continuation of its useful work. 

Another anniversary in the field of education was cele- 
brated by the Hebrew Technological Institute in Haifa, 
which completed the 20th year of its existence. Begun in 
a very modest way, it now possesses four faculties, 14 labor- 
atories, 60 teachers and 400 students; its yearly budget, 
gradually increasing, now amounts to £P260,000. 

With the help of the American Hadassah, the Vaad Leumi 
established a system of vacations for needy school children 
insuring every run-down pupil a month’s vacation in the 
hot summer months. 

A “Garden of Prophets and Sages,” which is to contain 
every plant mentioned in the Bible and Talmud, was planted 
on an area of 230 dunams in the vicinity of the Hebrew 
University. 

Despite the acute shortage of paper, book publishing was 
maintained on a comparatively large scale. About 300 books 
were published during the year, and this does not include 
pamphlets and booklets issued. Several literary prizes were 
distributed to promising Palestinian writers. Two Bialik 
prizes were given to Yehudah Karni for his Songs of Ferusalem, 
and to F. Lachover for his book on Bialik. The Tchernichov- 
sky prize for classic translations was shared by Dr. Z. Wis- 
slavsky for his translation of Sigmund Freud, Dr. S. Perlman 
for his translation of Heine, and J. D. Berkowitz for his 
Hebrew version of Sholem’ Aleichem. The Ussishkin prize 
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established by the Jewish National Fund was awarded to 
J. Burla. { : j 

A relatively large number of the books printed in Palestine 
during the year 5705 are of lasting value. Important studies 
have appeared: on present-day Palestine by M. Atiash; on 
Kenesseth Israel by D. Gulevitz; on the movement of 
population by Abramovitz and Gelfant; and on Arab 
economy by D. Horowitz. Significant historical works in- 
clude a book by Strauss on the Jews in Medieval Egypt; 
one by Ber on the Jews in Christian Spain; and one by 
Volinsky on the Jewish return to England in the nineteenth 
century. Several studies on recent Jewish history, partic- 
ularly Zionism, have been issued; and among the many 
original novels published have been works by Smilansky, 
Fichman, Kabak, Shimonovitz, and Steinman. A post- 
humous edition of the poems of Saul Tchernichovsky also 
appeared. 

The theaters had a normal year, and the same may be 
said of Palestine’s musical activities. The first. Palestinian 
opera, “Dan the Watchman,” was presented in Tel Aviv 
on February 17, 1945. 

The cornerstone of a Nahum Sokolow home for journalists 
was laid in Tel Aviv. It is to serve a triple purpose: as a 
guest-house for visiting journalists and writers, as a writer’s 
club, and as a Sokolow Museum. 


Health Activities 


As in education, so in public health, activities were hamp- 
ered to a considerable extent by the stubborn refusal of the 
Government to recognize Jewish needs in this field. On the 
assumption that “Jews are rich and can take care of them- 
selves,” the Government’s contribution to the total Jewish 
health budget of £P1,600,000 was limited to £P30,000. 

Most of the Jewish health budget was covered by Kupat 
Holim, the health organization of the Histadruth. In the 
past year, the expenditures of this growing organization 
exceeded one million pounds, 95% of which was contributed 
as dues and fees by its 110,000 members. 

The American Hadassah, occupying second place in the 
volume of its medical activities, is largely instrumental in 
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maintaining and stimulating a high standard of public health 
in Palestine. It maintains its largest and ‘best equipped 
hospital in Jerusalem, an excellent tuberculosis hospital in 
Safed, and other important medical institutions elsewhere. 
During the year, it spent in cooperation with the Vaad Leumi 
£P200,000 for school luncheons. Some 27,600 children were 
beneficiaries of these luncheons furnished below cost. 

Rear Admiral Stephenson, U.S.N., an outstanding Amer- 
ican health authority, surveyed Palestine’s preventive health 
institutions on behalf of Hadassah. His report will serve 
as a basis for Hadassah’s post-war activities in the field of 
health. 

During the year under review, the Jewish hospitals and 
sanitariums reached a total bed capacity of 2,000. This is 
a higher total than in all Government institutions, which 
mainly serve the Arab population. 

The most important addition to the Jewish hospitals now 
under construction is Tel Aviv’s medical center, which is 
being built on 97 dunams of land granted for this purpose 
from the area of Sarona, a large German colony adjacent 
to that all-Jewish city. 

Tuberculosis, which before the war was comparatively 
rare in Palestine, has lately become more frequent because 
of the arrival of many refugees who escaped from Hitler’s 
ghettos and concentration camps. To cope with this situa- 
tion, three new tuberculosis hospitals are now being built, 
and they probably will be opened in 1946. 

The Tiberias health resort expanded continuously during 
the war. Its Jewish concessionaires built a number of new 
buildings and a park. Among its patients are many Allied 
soldiers, suffering the aftermath of battle wounds or illnesses. 

According to latest Government figures, Palestine has 
2,520 medical practitioners: 188 of them are Christians, 85 
Moslems, and the rest Jews. 

Following a severe decline in the Jewish birth rate after 
the second year of the war, the figure again rose to its pre- 
war level. According to the latest available Government 
statistics, it was 29 per thousand in 1943, with a death rate 
of 7.7 and a net natural increase of 21.3. The Moslem birth 
rate in 1943 was 52 per thousand, with a death rate of 19 
and a natural increase of 33, one of the highest in the world. 
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Community Life 


On August 2, 1944, general elections to the Assefath Haniv- 
charim, the General Assembly of Palestinian Jewry, took 
place. Several Rightist groups (Sephardim, Revisionists, 
Landowners, and a General Zionists fraction) boycotted the 
elections. They asserted that the proportional system adopted 
in voting for the Assembly was “super-democratic”—“‘it is 
a distortion of democracy, and it discriminates against 
quality.”” Nevertheless, 24 parties and groups put up 1,694 
candidates, and a total of 200,881 among 280,000 eligible 
voters cast their votes. Of these the Mapai (Palestine Labor 
Party) received 73,367 votes and 63 seats, the Left Bloc 
(Hashomer Hatzair and Left Poale Zion) received 24,773 
votes and 21 seats, the Aliyah Hadashah (New Immigrants) 
21,403 with 18 seats, the Hapoel Hamizrachi 19,346 with 17 
seats, and the dissidents of the Labor Party (Achduth Ha- 
avodah) 18,168 votes with 16 seats. In addition to the “big 
five,” who received 78% of the votes and mandates, ten 
smaller groups received 36 mandates. The more important 
of them are the General Zionists who, divided into four dif. 
ferent electoral groups, received 14 seats, Mizrachi 7, Yemen- 
ites 6, Communists 3. . 

In September 1944, the Assefath Hanivcharim held its 
first session. It issued an urgent appeal to the Allied Powers 
to make possible large-scale rescue work among the Euro- 
pean Jews, and closed with the election of a permanent body, 
the Vaad Leumi (National Council) of 42 members, with all 
factions represented. 

One of the first decisions of the Vaad Leumi was to send 
a delegation to the World Jewish Congress called in Atlantic 
City, N. J., at the end of 1944. Most of the elected delegates 
were not, however, able to go to the United States because of 
visa restrictions and a shortage of travel facilities. 

Realizing that the boycott tactics it had adopted had 
failed, the opposition expressed its willingness shortly after 
the election to participate in new elections in the event that 
they would take place in a year or two under a slightly 
modified electoral system. On the other hand, negotiations 
have been started on the temporary participation of these 
groups in the present Vaad Leumi — on the basis of their 
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representation in the previous Assefath Hanivcharim. While | 
there is a general willingness to compromise, negotiations 
have not yet advanced sufficiently to forecast their prospects 
of success. 

Elections to the community council in Jerusalem held in 
December were canceled after the discovery of widespread 
frauds. 

During the year 5704, the total income of the Jewish 
Agency reached the unprecedented amount of £P2,867,751, 
and its expenditures £P3,185,932. The largest items of 
expenditures were (in £P): 


Immigration and training......... 1,218,348 
Agricultural settlement........... 821,691 
Housing; Public Services xiiiacpe. 216,281 
firade.andindustryuonieeikiil. ee a 179,169 
Education, Youth Aliyah.......... | 104,747 
National Organization, Security.... 587,344 
SocialiServicess. ss). 0 ee. 13,407 
Aaininistrationis. icin. ote ne on bets 32,051 


To cover the deficit in its budget, the Agency borrowed 
from Lloyd’s Bank in London £P300,000 at 4% to be repaid 
in six years. The above budget, met largely by funds from 
the Keren Hayesod, does not give a full picture of Zionist 
work. It does not include the income and expenditures of 
the National Fund (Keren Kayemeth), which almost equal 
those of the Keren Hayesod. 

The vastly increased income of thé Jewish Agency does 
not, however, insure correspondingly greater constructive 
activities. The reason is that the decreased purchasing power 
of the Palestinian pound makes all new settlement or similar 
undertakings more expensive than in the past. 

In its work, the Agency is effectively aided by the His- 
tadruth (Jewish Labor Federation of Palestine), an organiza- 
tion concerned with colonization and industrial construction 
as well as with labor conditions. During the year under 
review, the larger institutions of the Histadruth used their 
increased credit to place bonds and preferred shares on the 
Palestinian market. Thus the Solel Boneh, the contracting 
agency of the Histadruth which during the war bought 
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several important factories, was able to finance them through 
its newly created industrial department, “Kur.” Its first 
issue of £P250,000 preferred shares at 4.5% cumulative 
interest, was absorbed by private investors within a few 
hours after the subscription was opened on the Tel Aviv 
market. The same amount was realized by new bonds of 
“Nir,” the colonization agency of the Histadruth, which 
specializes in financing its agricultural settlements. 

On August 7, 1944, Histadruth elections took place with 
106,000 of its 123,000 members participating. The “Mapai” 
(Labor Party), headed by David Ben Gurion, maintained 
its majority with 53% of all votes cast. This victory was, 
however, somewhat attenuated in view of the fairly large 
vote received by dissidents of the Labor Party, who called 
themselves the “Movement for the Unity of Labor.” An- 
other important opposition group was the “Left Front” 
made up of Hashomer Hatzair and the Left Poale Zion. 
The five Opposition groups received together 37% of the 
votes, which gives them considerable strength in the coun- 
cils of the Histadruth. 

At the beginning of 1945, a delegation of the Histadruth 
participated in the International Trade Union Congress 
called in London by the British and Russian unions jointly 
with the American Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Among its other decisions, the conference adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring a Jewish national home in Palestine. The 
Palestinian press was greatly impressed by the fact that the 
Soviet delegation voted for this resolution, and there was a 
tendency to consider this as proof of a changed attitude on 
the part of Soviet Russia toward Zionist aspirations. Later 
this optimism was somewhat dispelled by attacks of the 
Soviet press and radio against “reactionary Jewish groups in 
Palestine,” accused by the Russians of preventing Soviet 


Jewish refugees, particularly children, from returning to 
their homeland. 


British Policy 


On August 31, 1944, Sir Harold MacMichael who had 
headed the local British Administration for the past seven 
years, left Palestine; his place was taken by Field Marshal 
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Lord Gort, one of Britain’s most distinguished military 
leaders in the present war. While this replacement did not 
involve any fundamental changes, the new High Commis- 
sioner, who arrived in November 1944, was warmly received 
by the Jewish community. His predecessor had generally 
been regarded as a bitter foe of Jewish aspirations. While 
Britain’s Palestine policy is, in its main outlines, shaped in 
London, MacMichael was credited with having gone out 
of his way to enforce the repressive measures adopted since 
the issuance of the White Paper in 1939. Field Marshal Gort 
is considered open-minded and rather sympathetic to the 
Jewish cause. Moreover, Jewish Palestine is inclined to 
believe that military men less adept at political intrigue and 
stricter in the maintenance of public order, make better 
High Commissioners. At any rate, Field Marshal Plummer, 
who governed Palestine in 1925-27, is generally considered 
the best High Commissioner Palestine has ever had. The 
first months of Gort’s rule seemed to confirm the favorable 
initial impression he made. In his numerous visits to various 
settlements, he showed great interest.in their achievements 
and problems. The general line of Britain’s policy in Pales- 
tine 1s, however, dictated by the White Paper, and no High 
Commissioner can alter it. 


The expenditures of the Palestine Government for’ the 
fiscal year 1944-45 (ending March 31, 1945) reached a new 
high of £P18,791,000. Of this total, £P7,784,000 were spent 
for defense and war services, and £P3,400,000 for police 
and prisons. Only £P536,000 were spent for education, and 
£P181,000 for public health. 

According to Abraham Ulitzer, a statistician of the Jewish 
Agency, the Jews of Palestine, who form a third of the total 
population, bear 90% of the country’s tax burden and benefit 
from only 10% of the expenditures. 

Another Jewish complaint is that considerable sums taken 
from Palestine’s revenue are spent in Transjordan to main- 
tain its frontier force and to cover the large deficit of its only 
railroad. As Transjordan is actually separated from Pal- 
estine (according to latest reports its rulers claim formal 
independence), Palestinian taxpayers ask’ why they should 
have to cover its deficits. 
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To make up for deficits created by war expenditures, the 
Government plans, among other things, a heavy profit tax 
on land sales. According to the Jewish press, the tax will 
make more difficult land purchases of the Jewish National 
Fund. ; 

During the year under review, the Government issued 
three war loans with a total amount of £P5,000,000. The 
bonds bear only one per cent interest, but. they give pur- 
chasers a chance to win an extra bonus through a lottery. 

Considerable sums belonging to Palestine were frozen 
during the war in London in “blocked sterling accounts.” 
The Hebrew press has repeatedly urged that at least a part 
of this money, which a Government source has estimated at 
£P88,000,000, be released to make possible its conversion into 
dollars for the purchase of American raw materials and 
machinery needed for the post-war expansion of Palestine 
economy. Britain seems to be unwilling to meet this demand, 
and offers instead to release a limited amount of sterling to 
pay for machinery orders placed in England. The Palestine 
press complains that India and Egypt, who are in a similar 
situation, are accorded more liberal treatment. 

One of the most frequent complaints against the British 
Administration is the press censorship, which has become a 
purely political measure, without any relation to the war. 


Terror and Its Repression 


The Jewish community has become increasingly restive 
at the continuance of the White Paper, which is now tanta- 
mount to a prohibition of immigration. Coming at a time 
when many of the displaced Jews found in Germany and 
its adjacent countries are desperately clamoring for a new 
start in Palestine, this prohibition of immigration is a bitter 
blow. While the Yishuv, as a whole, has expressed its deep 
disappointment in oral and written protests and in demon- 
strations, and its orthodox sector in fast days, a small group 
has resorted to desperate terrorist acts directed at the 
Mandatory Power and its representatives. 

On August 7, 1944, a band of terrorists hidden near the 
highway leading from Jerusalem to Tel Aviv, attempted to 
assassinate the retiring High Commissioner, Sir Harold Mac- 
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Michael. Fortunately, the High Commissioner, who was 
traveling on the road, escaped with a very light wound, 
while his adjutant and chauffeur were seriously hurt. Three 
months later, two young terrorists went from Palestine to 
Cairo, where they shot and killed Lord Walter Moyne, 
Resident Minister of Great Britain in the Middle East. 


Both attacks stirred public opinion in Palestine and 
abroad. The Vaad Leumi and the Jewish Agency, in addition 
to issuing a sharp public condemnation of terrorist activities, 
offered the Government their active help in suppressing them. 
Even the Revisionists, with whom the terrorist group 
“Trgun Zvai Leumi” (National Military Organization) was 
once affiliated, expressed their horror at such irresponsible 
activities. 


The most noteworthy reaction from the British side was 
Prime Minister Churchill’s statement of November 16, 
shortly after Lord Moyne’s death. Declaring himself a 
friend of the Jewish people and an architect of their future, 
Mr. Churchill said that “if our dreams of Zionism are to end 
in the smoke of an assassin’s pistol, and the labors for the 
future produce a new set of gangsters worthy of Nazi 
Germany, many like myself would have to reconsider the 
position we have maintained so consistently and so long in 
the past.” 

Even before the assassination of Lord Moyne, the acting 
High Commissioner, J. V. W. Shaw, and the Commander 
of British forces in the East, General Sir Bernard Paget, 
had issued an appeal to the Jewish community of Palestine, 
in which they declared that “verbal condemnation is not 
enough. What is required is actual collaboration especially 
in giving information leading to the apprehension of the 
assassins and their accomplices.” ; 

At the same time, the authorities in Palestine, after mass 
searches and arrests, deported 257 suspects who could not 
be formally indicted because of insufficient evidence, to 
Eritrea. They were later transferred to the Sudan. 

The effective help of the Jewish community in this cam- 
paign against terrorism was fully recognized by the highest 
British officials. At the same time the Yishuv strongly 
disapproved mass deportation of Jews from Palestine under 
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mere suspicion. Even if the suspension of their civil rights 
and internment within the country could be justified by 
necessity, the Yishuv felt that no Palestinian citizens should 
be subject to deportation. 

Still more pronounced was the Jewish criticism of the 
tone of the official warning, directed at the Jewish community 
in connection with the terrorism. The Yishuv felt that the 
British warnings of collective responsibility were reminiscent 
of the treatment meted out to Jewish communities in the 
Middle Ages. Prime Minister Churchill’s threat to abrogate 
Jewish rights in Palestine because a desperate minority had 
reacted violently against Britain’s alleged repudiation of her 
promises, was criticized by Palestine’s Jewish leaders as 
unworthy of a man who was otherwise so deeply admired 
for his valiant leadership in the war against Nazism. 

The assailants of Sir Harold MacMichael were never 
apprehended, but the nearest Jewish settlement to the place 
of the attack, Givath Shaul, a suburb of Jerusalem, was fined 
£P500 for not discovering their traces. The killers of Lord 
Moyne were seized by the Egyptian police and sentenced to 
death after a trial in which they attempted to justify their 
action by making the British Government, which had closed 
the gates of Palestine to refugees, responsible for the death 
of many Jews killed by the Nazis. 

The attacks on MacMichael and Lord Moyne highlighted 
a campaign of terrorism which expressed itself in many 
other ways. On July 13, 1944, three Arabs and one Jew 
were killed, and two British policemen injured, when ter- 
rorists shot at the police in Jerusalem. On August 22, several 
people were wounded in explosions in police stations on the 
city boundary of Tel Aviv. In September, T. J. Willkin, 
assistant superintendent of Palestine’s police, was assas- 
sinated in Jerusalem. Later in the month, four persons 
were killed when a group of twenty terrorists invaded the 
police station of Beit Dedjan and seized a number of rifles 
stored there. In October,'a Government warehouse in 
Tel Aviv was robbed of textile goods worth tens of thousands 
of pounds. The robbery was admittedly arranged by the 
terrorists for the purpose of obtaining money to maintain 
their organization. After the death of Lord Moyne, terrorist 
activities ceased for a time. Whether the mase arrests and 
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deportations broke the backbone of the terrorist organization, 
or whether it became more circumspect because of the 
political results of their deeds, is a difficult question to 
answer. ve 

The victory of the Labor Party in the British elections of 
July 1945 was generally greeted in the Yishuv. The He- 
brew press, however, was almost unanimous in warning 
against excess optimism. 


Jewish-Arab Relations 


During the year under review, the Jewish Arab relations 
inside Palestine seemed to undergo a slight improvement. 
Examples of economic cooperation, as between citrus planters 
and workers in certain trades, became more frequent than 
before. 

This apparent improvement in personal relations should 
not, however, foster illusions. Politically, Jews and Arabs 
are still in opposing camps. While there are a few Jewish 
groups who are willing to compromise the demand for a 
Jewish Commonwealth, raised by the majority of the 
Yishuv, for a certain minimum of immigration possibilities, 
no signs of a corresponding movement are noticeable among 
the Arabs. When a rumor was launched in Cairo that the 
Arabs might accept an influx of 250,000 Jews in the post-war 
period, all Arab parties and leaders were prompt to deny it. 

Of late, political management of the Arab movement in 
Palestine has definitely been taken over by the Arab States. 
At a time when the Arab politicians in Palestine were split 
into several factions who could not even agree on a joint 
representation at the Arab conference in Egypt, the Arab 
States patched up their differences and presented themselves, 
at least to the outside world, as a united Arab League. This 
League, founded in March 1945 at the Cairo conference, 
could not, however, present any program of constructive 
activities and was therefore forced to lean heavily on the 
fight against Zionism. The League’s first opportunity came 
at the United Nations Conference in San Francisco where 
the Arab States which, in the opinion of many observers, 
had been pro-Axis during the war and became pro-Allied 
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after Germany was defeated, made powerful but unsuccessful 
efforts to achieve a pro-Arab solution of the Palestine 
problem by proposing amendments to the section of the 
Charter dealing with trusteeships. 

While lacking in unity, Palestine’s Arab Nationalists are 
still under the dominating influence of the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Husseini, who despite his open 
allegiance to the Axis cause, remains the most popular figure 
in the Arab world. He is now a prisoner of the French, 
who took him in custody when he attempted to flee from 
Germany into Switzerland. His fate is one of the most 
explosive issues before the Arab League. These newly con- 
verted friends of the Allies do not dare openly demand the 
release of an avowed Hitler agent, but at every Arab demon- 
stration in Syria or Egypt, demands for his liberation and 
re-instatement are vociferous. 

The influence of the ex-Mufti seems to be the main cause 
of Arab disunity in Palestine. While his followers (Pales- 
tinian Arab Party) insist on immediate independence, other 
Arab groups seem satisfied with an “honest fulfillment” of - 
the White Paper, which would mean an Arab ruled state 
under British domination. 

In February 1945, the late President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill met with the most important Arab rulers 
of the Near and Middle East, Ibn Saud of Arabia and King 
Farouk of Egypt. It is widely reported that the late Presi. 
dent’s two-hour talk with Ibn Saud was largely devoted to 
Palestine and the Jewish problem. The astute Ibn Saud 
showed no inclination to compromise, feeling perhaps that as 
long as the Great Powers were willing to negotiate with him 
on a matter in which he has no legal standing, he could well 
afford to be adamant. 

At the time of these negotiations, reports came from Cairo 
that the Churchill-Roosevelt plan, apparently rejected by 
the Arabs, called for. the separation of the purely Arab 
districts (Nablus, Jenin and Tulkarm) from Palestine and 
their inclusion into a larger Syrian State, united with Trans- 
jordan. The remainder of Palestine, with the exception of 
Jerusalem, which was to become an international district, 
would be proclaimed as a Jewish state. A similar status 
would be given to the predominantly Christian Lebanon. 
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Strong pressure was exerted by the Arabs of Iraq and 
Egypt on local Jews to obtain from them a formal denuncia- 
tion of Zionism. The E/ Ahram in Cairo threatened the 
Egyptian Jews with dire consequences if they invested 
money in Palestine. The Hebrew press of Tel Aviv saw in 
such efforts the beginnings of a persecution which made 
advisable an early transfer of these Oriental Jews to Pales- 
tine. Similar threatening portents appeared in Syria and 
French North Africa. 

In September 1944, Mustafa Khalidi, the Arab mayor of 
Jerusalem, died and his Jewish assistant, Daniel Auster, 
became the acting mayor. The appointment of Khalidi’s 
successor developed almost immediately into an acute Arab- 
Jewish problem. The Jews, who form over 60% of Jeru- 
salem’s population, claimed the post on the basis of democ- 
racy. The Arabs’ reply was that, as a majority of Palestine’s 
population, they should control its capital even if they were 
in a minority there. The dispute dragged on until the new 
High Commissioner, Lord Gort, prepared to fill the mayor’s 
office in Jerusalem in rotation, entrusting it in consecutive 
terms to a Jew, a Moslem, and a Christian. At the same time 
| he appointed two British members to the city council pre- 
viously consisting of six Jews and_ six Arabs. The Jews 
accepted the proposal with some slight. modifications but 
the Arabs rejected it. In a final effort to dispose of the 
issue, the British dissolved the Municipal Council and 
appointed a city commission of five, all Britons. Con- 
sidering this an unjustifiable appeasement of the Arabs, the 
Jews decided to boycott the Commission. 

To improve local relations with the Arabs, the Jewish 
Agency founded a_ school of Mukhtars (village heads), 
where prospective leaders of Jewish villages receive an 
extensive course in the Arab language and local customs. 
Such instruction is particularly needed in newly established 
villages consisting exclusively of recent Jewish immigrants. 

In April 1945, Zttihad, an Arab communist weekly in 
Haifa, carried an appeal of Mr. Gallacher, the only Com- 
munist member of the British Parliament, asking the Arabs 
to adopt a more friendly attitude toward Jewish aspirations 
in Palestine. There was much discussion in the Hebrew 
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press as to whether this appeal represented a definite change 
in Communist policy, which had previously been hostile 
to Zionism. 


In connection with the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco, the Arab press published a number of articles 
urging the establishment of Arab propaganda bureaus in 
London and Washington to offset “powerful” Zionist influ- 
ence. A meeting of the newly founded Arab League ap- 
proved this proposal and £350,000 are said to have been 
contributed for this purpose by the Arab member-states. 


Another idea fostered in the Arab press was an organized 
boycott in the neighboring Arab countries of the products 
of Palestine’s Jewish industries. It was reported that an 
Arab economic delegation would be sent to London to urge 
increased exports of British products, which could compete 
with Palestine’s industries. 


At the end of 1944, Jewish Palestine celebrated the seven- 
tieth birthday of Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the president of 
the Jewish Agency. It was the greatest homage ever rendered 
by the Yishuv to a living person. All differences of opinion 
seemed to disappear on this occasion. Two scientific insti- 
tutes at the Hebrew University and the Technological 
Institute, a collective village, and several other institutions 
were named in his honor. 


Necrology 


During the year under review, Palestine lost an unusual 
number of highly esteemed Jewish leaders. Pre-eminent 
among them was Miss Henrietta Szold, the American-born 
founder of Hadassah, who had lived for the last 25 years in 
Palestine and who died in her 85th year. Despite her ad- 
vanced years, she was unusually active and alert to the end. 
She not only supervised the various activities of Hadassah 
in Palestine, but also participated in the work of the Vaad 
Leumi as the director of its social service department. In 
the last years of her life, after the beginnings of the Jewish 
exodus from Hitler Germany, she became the revered 
“mother” of 13,000 child refugees who reached Palestine 
and were settled there under her supervision. || 
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A great loss to the Yishuv was the untimely death of 
Berl Katznelson, one of the keenest minds in Palestine. 
Leader and founder of the Histadruth and editor of its daily 
newspaper Davar, he wielded profound moral and intellectual 
influence on all sectors of the Jewish community. His 
death, at the age of 57, was deeply regretted by all. 

Another labor leader who became a national figure was 
Eliahu Golomb, who died in June 1945 at the age of 52. 
He was the chief organizer and commander of the Jewish 
self-defense body. More than anybody else he was responsible 
for the policy of Havlaga, which prevented self-defense from 
degenerating into retaliation. 

Rabbi Amiel, the Chief Rabbi of Tel Aviv, was another 
outstanding loss. He was one of the leaders of orthodox 
Jewry in Palestine who understood the trends of the present 
time and helped to create an atmosphere of mutual respect 
in relations between the younger and the older generation 
in the country. He died at the age of 63. 

Kabak, a very gifted Hebrew novelist, died at the begin- 
ning of 1945 in Jerusalem at the age of 63. His novels have 
been ranked with the best ever written in Hebrew literature 
and he died at the height of his unusual talent. 
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VI. LATIN AMERICA 
By Lovis SuHus* 


Tue Good Neighbor Policy enunciated by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his first inaugural address in 1933 and 
operative throughout the twelve years of his Administration 
has become a basic principle of inter-American relations. 
Recognition of the interdependence of the Americas assumed 
even greater importance with the outbreak of the war in 
Europe and still more with Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Faithful to their agreements to consider an act of aggression 
against one nation an attack against all, the nations of the 
Americas supported the United States and fell in step with 
their Northern neighbor in the prosecution of the war. 


This hemispheric progress, marked by a number of suc- 
cessful inter-American conferences, received more binding 
affirmation by the Act of Chapultepec adopted at the Inter- 
American Conference held in Mexico City in March 1945. 


Aware that the Americas still faced the danger of secret 
Nazi-Fascist infiltration and extremely sensitive to the fas- 
cist tendencies at work in Argentina (the Act was later signed 
by Argentina, which agreed to abide by all its measures), 
the twenty American nations present in Mexico City agreed 
to prevent, by combined force if necessary, any attack on 
their territory or political integrity. 

These desirable political objectives were accompanied by 
an equally progressive economic platform which covers the 
main problems of the post-war period: development of 
natural resources; increased industrialization; modernization 
of agriculture; development of power facilities and public 
works; and lastly, the improvement of labor standards and 
working conditions, including collective bargaining. 


Seeking to eradicate fascist influence on all levels, and 
recognizing the danger of anti-Semitism as the thin edge of 
the wedge for contemporary would-be dictators, the Con- 
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ference passed a resolution against racial and religious dis- 
crimination which reads as. follows: 


“1, Whereas the practices of racial discrimination are 
not only contrary to scientific principles but are also in 
flagrant contradiction to the Christian doctrine upon 
which our civilization is based; and whereas 

2. A durable world peace cannot be maintained unless 
man is able to retain his essential rights without dis- 
traction of race or religion. 

Be it be resolved 1. to affirm the principle recognized 
by all the American States of equality of rights and 
opportunities for all men, regardless of race and religion; 
2. to recommend to the Governments of the American 
Republics that, without prejudicing the freedom of the 
spoken or written word, they make in their respective 
countries every effort to prevent all acts which tend 
to provoke discrimination between individuals by 
reason of their race or religion.” 


The Conference also adopted a resolution recommending 
that the “international American institutes for the protection 
of children give special attention to the manner in which 
the American republics may help in taking care and provid- 
ing homes for the European children who are homeless.” 


Post-War Immigration and Refugees 


Argentina, which finally subscribed to the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, may find difficulty in reconciling the resolution on 
homeless European children with that denouncing racial 
discrimination. True, the Argentine Institute of Population 
has passed a resolution recommending the admission of one 
million children from Europe, but this most handsome offer 
contains a racial catch: there is a slight qualification that 
the children must belong to “those races which have already 
proved their assimilability on our soil.” This racial reserva- 
tion takes on added meaning when one remembers that 
Argentina has not found it possible to bring in the 1,000 
Jewish children whose immigration the Government had 
authorized in November 1942. 
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This confirms a policy enunciated by Argentina during 
the meeting of the Pan American Demographic Conference 
held in October 1943, when the Argentinian delegation con- 
tended that race should be the basis on which immigrants 
are selected, Dr. Luis Sirt declaring, “while recognizing the 
economic factor, demography is essentially ethnical.” 

Bolivia, whose adherence to democratic principles has 
become increasingly suspect with the increased influence of 
the National Revolutionary Movement in the Villaroel Gov_ 
ernment, may likewise circumvent the Act by disguising 
its racial discrimination behind the phrase, ‘‘selected immi- 
gration.” Declaring at the Pan American Demographic 
Conference that his country was prepared to receive 20,000 
immigrants, a member of the Bolivian Senate explained that 
Bolivia would allow only a “selected immigration,” pref- 
erably farmers. 

The above sentiments, implying that immigrants other 
than farmers are undesirable because of their unproductive 
nature, do not reflect the opinions of all groups in Bolivia. 

Following an industrial exhibition organized by the Society 
for the Protection of Jewish Immigrants in La Paz, which 
displayed such items as precision instruments, microscopic 
medical implements, electrical articles, and silk tissues, 
Ultima Hora, a La Paz newspaper, had the following to say: 
“Those who from instinct or sentiment of generosity have 
aided the Jews, now behold with profound satisfaction what 
the Jews can do. The Jews have indeed shown themselves 
to be one of the fruitful foreign settlements which give the 
full strength of their ability and their creative initiative in 
the service of our national progress.” Further comment was 
made that such industries would not otherwise have been 
established in Bolivia for many years, since they do not exist 
in any other South American country. The paper especially 
mentioned a Hungarian Jew, Labator, who has manufac. 
tured presses, lathes, wire netting, and similar articles. 

In another editorial in October 1944, this liberal La Paz 
newspaper strongly regretted the fact that a number of Jews 
were leaving Bolivia to settle elsewhere following the kid- 
napping of the Bolivian Jewish tin magnate, Mauricio 
Hochschild, who was later released. 

It should be noted here parenthetically that the preference 
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for agriculturists is not always intended as a racial-screening 
process. Venezuela has, for example, announced a large 
scale post-war immigration program that will be directed 
towards the colonization of land southwest of the capital 
of Caracas, in the state of Cojedes. Economic leaders point 
out that Venezuela’s agriculture has suffered from a steadily 
decreasing agricultural population. That this is not intended 
as a discriminatory policy is evident from the fact that in 
August 1944, President Medina Angarita authorized the 
Venezuelan Government to issue instructions to its legations 
in Europe to grant visas to Jewish refugees regardless of 
the age of the applicant. ; 

The benefits to be realized from immigrants other than 
those who will become farmers, is also recognized by Brazilian 
commercial leaders, who in the Correo Paulistano, stated 
that among a number of immigration mistakes made in the 
past, the most grievous was the exclusive acceptance of farm 
laborers. Brazil, they pointed out, will decide on an immigra- 
tion policy capable of attracting the foreigner who is in a 
position to assist and promote Brazilian progress. To this 
end Brazilian labor needs hands; industry needs technicians; 
culture requires professors; science needs chemists, physicists, 
and specialists in every line. 

Moreover, in keeping with the Act of Chapultepec, Brazil’s 
Foreign Minister, Leao Velloso, declared that Brazil’s post- 
war immigration policy would be free from discrimination 

_ against any race or religion. The Brazilian Government also 
agreed to admit 500 or more refugee children from Europe. 

Mexico, which in September 1944 exhibited a laudable 
attitude when it consented to establish a “‘free port” for 
400 Jews residing in Hungary, similar to that provided by 
the United States for ‘war refugees in Fort Ontario, Oswego, 
New York, continued to maintain a liberal immigration 
policy. Praising the contribution of refugees to the Mexican 
economy, Francesco Trujillo, Minister of Labor for Mexico, 
stated on May 9, 1945, in the course of an audience with 
Henry Shoshes, Latin American representative of the HIAS: 
“The new immigrants from Europe created new industries 
and new trades in Mexico. They have developed new labor 
opportunities which helped to develop the natural resources 
of this rich and virgin country.” 
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This judgment tended to counteract somewhat the feeling 
that post-war immigration from European countries to 
Mexico would be practically impossible following the pub- 
lication of a decree in October 1944 by Miguel Aleman, 
Minister of the Interior, which contained a number of 
restrictive qualifications. Moreover, on February 2, 1945, 
the Mexican Government approved the immigration of 100 
Jewish refugee children from Europe. 

That admission of immigrants is not only a humanitarian 
gesture, but also represents a good investment, seems to be 
the consensus in other Latin American countries which have 
seen gratifying evidence of the benefits of immigration. 

Citing the settlements of the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion (ICA) in Argentina as an example, E/ Mercurio, a lead- 
ing Chilean newspaper, published an article in October 1944, 
urging the opening of the country to post-war immigration 
and emphasizing that Chile with a population of only 
6,000,000 has good reason to be interested in such immigra- 
tion. 

It might be noted here that in the past year the Jewish 
community of Chile donated an automatic signal-system to 
the city of Santiago. Washington Bannen, a high Chilean 
Government official, congratulated the Jews and the Jewish 
Central Committee for their efforts to modernize Santiago. 

Reaffirming his humanitarian and liberal attitude toward 
the Jews, Ecuador’s President, José Maria Velasco Ibarra, 
stated on April 8, 1945 that while he is President, “the doors 
of Ecuador will be open to every honest foreigner, regardless 
of race or religion. Jews, who wish to establish an industry 
in Ecuador, or cultivate our fields, and who bring their 
capital, large or small, will be received with satisfaction. 
And the Jews who cross our frontiers seeking protection 
from hatred and persecution, will receive shelter even though 
they have not one cent.” 

Jewish immigration found a most ardent advocate in the 
person of George Regeros Peralta, vice-president of the 
Colombian Senate, who stated in May 1945: “I am con- 
vinced that Jewish immigration into Latin American coun- 
tries would be beneficial to the lands to which the Jews would 
be admitted. The Jewish immigrants are fulfilling a pro- 
gressive function which will yield fruits in Colombia much 
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earlier than expected, as was the case also in Chile and in 
Argentina, both in the cultural and economic sense.” 
Prospects for post-war immigration into Latin America 
may be said to be favorable in view of the aforementioned 
official utterances and plans, especially in light of the en- 
dorsement of the Act of Chapultepec, but the “open door” 
policy may suffer considerable whittling down by the intro- 
duction of criteria of ‘“‘assimilability” and “selectivity.” 


Anti-Semitism 


The need for implementation of the Act of Chapultepec 
became most evident upon an examination of the anti- 
Semitic manifestations that took place in the year under 
review. Observers on the scene point out that the Jews, 
having been singled out for vehement and constant attack 
since the advent of Hitler in 1933, now loom large in the 
Latin American picture although they number only 600,000 
living among 132,000,000. 

Argentina maintained its unenviable lead with respect to 
disturbances against the Jews. In October 1944, considerable 
apprehension was felt for the safety of the Jews in Argentina, 
particularly in the province of Entre Rios, a border province 
with Brazil, where over 10% of the agricultural population 
is today Jewish. For months nationalists had been given a 
free hand to issue anti-Semitic propaganda. Jewish houses 
were marked with large red letters “J” or “Death to the 
Jews,” or “Keep out of Jewish business.” All Jewish school 
teachers, numbering 120, were dismissed from public schools 
largely on unfounded grounds of communism. On _ high 
_ holidays Jews had great difficulties in keeping stores closed 
because of threats of the local police; and only by appeal to 
higher authorities were they permitted to close. 

in Jewish colonies, the gathering of more than three 
persons for other than religious meetings required special 
permission, thus causing serious youth behavior problems. 

Gradually however, the situation in Entre Rios improved 
with the annulment of a number of decrees; and, generally 
speaking, the official attitude of the Argentine Government 
throughout Argentina is quite tempered by the need for 
appeasing the United States in particular and the world in 
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general. Thus on March 27, 1945, Vice-President Juan 
Perén was reported to have said that the ““Jews in Argentina 
are all good citizens and good patriots,” and “‘there is no 
Jewish problem in our country, and we have nothing against 
the Jews.” Comments in the Jewish press on political con- 
ditions have been of necessity reserved. 

In Peru, anti-Semitism found proponents in the legis- 
lative chamber. Congressman Calle who had once proposed 
expulsion of Jews from Peru, declared that Jews monopolize 
business to the detriment of Peruvians. Senator Dasso 
introduced an anti-Jewish clause in certain legislation on 
the ground that Jews lack requisites for national progress. 
The harm done by these anti-Jewish statements is readily 
seen in the fact that the Peruvian Parliament rejected the 
proposal that fifty Jewish children be maintained by the 
Jewish community and permitted to find refuge in Peru. 
It is encouraging to note however, that Pedro C. Beltran, 
Peruvian Ambassador to the United States, declared on 
January 11, 1945, while in New York City, that ‘‘no nation 
should be admitted to any kind of world security organiza- 
tion unless it is ready to guarantee to its inhabitants absolute 
equality before the law and equal opportunity to all without 
any sort of discrimination.” . 

In Panama, an attack was made upon Jewish business- 
men in an advertisement published by the Association of 
Panama Industrialists in Panamanian newspapers. The ad- 
vertisement said in part: ‘Gradually Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindus and Polakos [this term is used for Jews] have come, 
taking hold first of all of our commerce,” and further it is 
said that “the principle contained in the Constitution of 
1941, which restricted participation in commerce to nationals 
of Panama, was the realization of a very old and just national 
aspiration.” 

In Costa Rica, plans were formulated in September 1944 
by the Minister of Agriculture, Peralta, to take measures 
against those immigrants (referred to as “Poles” and in 
another instance as multi-millionaire German Jews) who 
came in with a promise to enter agriculture and instead went 
into business. This action, applauded by the newspapers, 
Diariode Costa Rica and La Tribuna, was used as a spring- 
board to engage in vituperative attacks against undesirable 
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immigrants who form a “nation within a nation.” The 
liberalism of President Teodoro Picado fortunately prevented 
any legislative action. 

Although there was also considerable criticism in Ecuador 
directed against immigrant Jews who have failed to engage 
in agriculture despite their promises, President Velasco 
Ibarra declared that failure to keep these pledges was not 
at all reprehensible, for often the “lack of adequate facilities 
for colonization in the countries of refuge are to be blamed.” 

In Mexico, racial and pro-fascist literature such as the 
magazine Sinarquista, organ of the outlawed Sinarquist 
movement, was openly distributed in many places. A 
presumably innocent theological work also appeared which 
was filled with anti-Semitic slurs. At a convention of the 
Latin American Federation of Labor in December 1944, 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, its president, declared that 
reactionary forces were prepared to use anti-Semitism to 
promote national disintegration. During the past year, a 
Mexican Committee Against Racism, headed by Enrique 
Gonzalez Martinez, was established to combat all racist 
theories and to counteract propaganda in the local anti- 
Semitic press aimed at limiting the rights of citizens and 
preventing the entry of refugees. 

The Jews of Latin America found it necessary to be alerted 
this past year against anti-Jewish propaganda from a source 
that had hitherto been relatively quiet, the Arabs’ sector, 
which comprises a large number variously estimated at 
from 300,000 to 900,000. Following the lead of the Arab 
League which was established in Cairo in February 1945, 
the Arabs of Latin America have issued warnings against any 
modification of the 1939 British White Paper in favor 


of the Jews. 


Jewish Community Life : 


The meaning of Jews sharing a ‘““common fate” throughout 
the world is most strongly reflected in the reactions of the 
Jewish community to two events coming almost upon the 
heels of each other in the year under review: the death of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and the announcement of V-E 
Day. A survey of the Jewish newspapers in Spanish and 
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Yiddish reveals that practically every one of them, wreathed 
in black, carried a portrait of the President of the United 
States, and an accompanying eulogy lamenting his loss as 
the standard-bearer of democracy. The announcement of 
V-E Day witnessed a similar unity of action, for synagogues 
throughout Latin America held special thanksgiving services. ' 

Related rather significantly to the above was the general 
observation of the fast day of March 14, 1945, proclaimed 
by the Palestine rabbinate on behalf of the 5,000,000 Jewish 
victims of Hitlerism, and the third anniversary of the Battle 
of the Warsaw Ghetto on April 19. Typical of the meetings 
held to commemorate the world-wide fast day was that 
held by Argentinian Jewry where 18,000 persons filled Luna 
Park in Buenos Aires. In Chile, more than 10,000 Jews, 
carrying banners recalling the Jewish victims of the Nazis, 
participated in a victory parade on V-E Day through the 
streets of Santiago. 

These emotional responses were supplemented by more 
concrete contributions. In Argentina, both the Yunta Fudia 
de Ayuda Fudia operating through the Joint Distribution 
Committee, and the Comité Central pro Socorro a los Vic- 
timos Israelitos de la Guerra, operating through the World 
Jewish Congress, conducted intensified campaigns which 
netted considerable sums for the relief and rehabilitation of 
the Jews in Europe. The Joint Distribution Committee, 
which began its operations in Latin America but two years 
ago when it opened its office in Buenos Aires in July 1943, 
conducted successful and intensive campaigns in a number 
of countries. The Jewish National Fund and the Keren 
Hayesod, as in previous years, found the Jews of Latin 
America most responsive. 

This reviewer noted last year the number of Jewish organ- 
izations in Latin America which celebrated anniversaries 
indicative of both maturity and newness. With respect to 
the latter, this past year witnessed the holding in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, of the first Latin American Zionist Congress. 
Three hundred delegates were present at the opening session 
addressed by Dr. Abraham Mibashon, South American rep- 
resentative of the Jewish Agency. The deliberations were 
not devoted solely to problems related to Palestine, but 
encompassed the specific problems facing Latin American 
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Jewry. Special sessions were devoted to a discussion of the 
alarming decrease in the number of rabbis and Jewish educa- 
tors, and a resolution was passed appealing to the Yishuv 
in Palestine to send more teachers. Establishment of a 
Kehillah in the respective countries to deal more effectively 
with Jewish community problems also came in for consider- 
able discussion. 

Illustrative of the maturity alluded to above was the 
celebration of the following events: the 30th anniversary of 
the daily Yiddische Zeitung of Buenos Aires; the twenty-five 
years of journalistic activity engaged in by Jacob Botoshan- 
ski, leading columnist for Die Presse, which also celebrated 
its twenty-fifth birthday; the fiftieth birthday of Melech 
Ravitsch, famous Yiddish poet in Buenos Aires and active 
in the foundation there of the branch of the Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute. 

Very few literary works appeared in Yiddish and Spanish, 
though Malkah Rabel’s book, 4 the Entrance of the Ghetto, 
dealing with Jewish immigrant life in 1936. in Paris in the 
famous Belleville quarter, received considerable praise. Most 
noteworthy was the publication of a Fewish Anthology con- 
taining outstanding selections of Argentine Jewish writers, 
prepared especially for the jubilee anniversary of Die Presse. 
N. Fruchter completed his second volume of the history of 
Argentina in Yiddish. Semana Israelita, in an editorial on 
February 6, 1944, deplored the dearth of Jewish books, 
pointing out that with the exception of a few volumes a 
year, most of them translations of novels, the book produc- 
tion of Jewish publishing firms is negligible. Although the 
above accusation has some merit, it should be pointed out 
that the publishing house, “Israel,” published a most note- 
worthy translation in Spanish of Mordecai M. Kaplan’s 
Fudaism as a Civilization. In further extenuation of this 
criticism it should be noted that the recently established 
publishing house, “Yiddish,” which aims to publish modern 
and classical Yiddish writings, has just issued the first six 
volumes of a contemplated eighteen-volume edition of 
J. L. Peretz’s writings. 

Here is should be noted that, although Yiddish is per- 
mitted for publication purposes, it is banned from public 
usage except in private conversation. The DAIA, leading 
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Jewish organization in Argentina, has made numerous rep- 
resentations to the Argentine Government concerning this 
ban, but to no avail. 

Yiddish reading circles in Chile celebrated the first anniver- 
sary of the appearance of Das Yiddische Wort, a Yiddish 
weekly which first appeared in April 1944, following con- 
siderable difficulties. In Mundo Fudio, Spanish-Jewish weekly 
which has just completed its tenth year of publication in 
Santiago, it was announced that a Chilean Jewish Year Book 
will appear in September 1945, which will contain a record 
of the Jewish Community of Chile for the year 5705. Berman 
Al Servicio del Pueblo is the title of a book containing a 
history of the parliamentary career of Natalio Berman, Jew- 
ish deputy in the Chilean Parliament for a number of years. 

The gradual ascendancy of Spanish over Yiddish among 
the Jews of Latin America was made manifest by the trans- 
lation into Spanish of the three volumes on Jews of the 
Algemeine Yiddische Enzyklipodie published by the Yivo 
in the United States. Solomon Kahan writing in Der Weg 
of December 23, 1944, remarked that the translation was 
an epoch-making event for it provided the Spanish-speaking 
Jews with a cultural treasure that would otherwise be denied 
them. Moreover it provided the non-Jews with a reliable 
source of information. Also indicative of this trend was 
the publication of a new monthly magazine in Spanish under 
the editorship of Eduardo Weinfield, and the appearance 
of a novel in Spanish on a Yiddish theme by Aba Engel. 
In this connection it is also interesting to note that the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency opened an office in Mexico City 
in September 1944, and is issuing a daily news bulletin in 
Spanish which is reaching all Latin American countries. 

It is impossible within the limits of this article to survey 
even cursorily the extensive cultural activities of all the 
Jewish committees in Latin America. There is an insatiable 
desire to be informed of all that is taking place in Jewish 
life throughout the world, best measured by the numbers 
who throng to meetings addressed by Jewish personalities 
from the United States, Palestine, and elsewhere. With this 
dread of isolation from the currents of Jewish life, there is 
also, however, the growing sense of the need for self-creativity 
and self-reliance in all fields of endeavor. 
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VII. INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 
By Sypney H. ZeBe.* 


Durine the year under review, several events occurred 
on the international scene which do not come within the 
exclusive framework of any one nation. The present article 
is devoted to the two most significant.of these developments: 
the work of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (UNRRA) and the San Francisco United 


Nations Conference on International Organization. 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 


The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (UNRRA), which was entrusted with the responsibility 
of meeting post-war relief and rehabilitation problems, was 
created by the treaty of November 9, 1943. In the preamble 
to that treaty, the forty-four signatory nations expressed 
as their intentions that 


“|, immediately upon the liberation of any area by 
the armed forces of the United Nations or as a conse- 
quence of retreat of the enemy the population thereof 
shall receive aid and relief from their sufferings, food, 
clothing and shelter, aid in the prevention of pestilence 
and in the recovery of the health of the people, and that 
preparation and arrangements shall be made for the re- 
turn of prisoners and exiles to their homes and for assist- 
ance in the resumption of urgently needed agricultural 
and industrial production and the restoration of essential 


services.” 


The first session of the UNRRA Council, which met in 
Atlantic City, N. J., from November 10 to November 29, 
1943, made no provision for the special handling of the needs 
of Jewish war victims in liberated territories, despite repre- 
sentations of Jewish groups and a memorandum presented 
by the American Jewish Congress to the Council on No- 


vember 17. 


*Formerly member of staff, Overseas Department, American Jewish Committee 
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The months which followed were difficult ones for Director- 
General Herbert H. Lehman. Criticism arose in many quar- 
ters by reason of the inaction of the new organization; but 
few of the critics realized the time and effort required for 
construction of an agency competent to deal with the Her- 
culean tasks entrusted to it. The early months of UNRRA 
were devoted largely to planning, administrative organiza- 
tion, and training of personnel. 

Nevertheless, considerable progress was made. On May 1, 
1944, a training program was inaugurated at the University 
of Maryland for the workers who were to be sent overseas. 
In June, Congress, acting on President Roosevelt’s recom- 
mendation, appropriated $800,000,000—$450,000,000 in cash, 
the balance to be in the form of Lend-Lease supplies—as 
America’s initial contribution to UNRRA funds; and a 
number of the other nations likewise honored their pledges. 
In July, UNRRA, replacing the Middle East Relief and 
Refugee Administration, assumed charge of six camps in 
Egypt, Syria, and Palestine for 54,000 Yugoslav and Greek 
refugees. This venture, UNRRA’s first, was described as 
a “dress rehearsal for the drama to come in Europe.” 

The extensive gains made during the summer of 1944 by 
the Allied armies in Europe and the imminence of the return 
of the exiled governments gave added importance to the 
second session of the UNRRA Council, which met in Mon- 
treal, Canada, from September 16-26, 1944. Representative 
Jewish organizations sent unofficial delegations to the con- 
ference to plead the cause of the Jewish war victims, and 
five of the leading groups'—the Agudas Israel World Organ- 
ization, the American Jewish Committee, the American 
Jewish Conference, the Canadian Jewish Congress, and the 
World Jewish Congress—agreed to bury their differences, 
at least for this occasion, and submitted a joint memorandum 
to the delegates. 

UNRRA was restricted by its constitution from offering 
aid to any except United Nations nationals; the memoran. 
dum asked, therefore, that the constitution be amended to 
allow aid to all persons ‘“‘who have been the victims of per- 


1 Representatives of the Joint Distribution Committee attended these meetings and 
Participated actively in the discussions. They did not wish, however, to be considered 
as cooperating officially with the so-called Jewish political organizations. 
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secution because of race or religion by the Nazis, their allies 
and satellites” and that such aid take “the form of relief, 
rehabilitation, repatriation, return or resettlement regardless 
of their [the victims’] nationality.” The reaction of the 
American delegation was favorable. Unanimous approval 
was obtained from the Council for an amendment, introduced 
by Assistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson, extending 
aid not only to United Nations nationals but also to such 
“other persons who have been obliged to leave their country 
or place of origin or former residence or who have been 
deported therefrom by action of the enemy because of race, 
religion or activities in favor of the United Nations.” At 
a subsequent press conference, Mr. Acheson declared that 
99.4% of the Jews in Europe would come within the provi- 
sions of his amendment and the remainder—the few “very 
lucky” Jews who had remained unmolested, even in enemy 
territory—would probably need no aid from UNRRA. 

The Acheson amendment gave special recognition to the 
problems of Jews of enemy nationality and also of stateless 
persons. Significant, too, were the assurances given that 
persons displaced prior to the actual outbreak of hostilities 
in 1939 would benefit equally with those who were victims 
of the war, though no formal statement to that effect was 
issued. No provision at all, however, was made for the re- 
settlement of those Jews who would not wish to return to 
Germany or to the other ex-enemy countries. That problem 
remained one for Sir Herbert Emerson’s Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, which earlier had suggested their 
return to their former residences, although renouncing any 
intention of forcing them to do so. 

In the months following the Montreal Conference, wide- 
spread criticism was directed anew at UNRRA, and com- 
plaints were made about delaysin bringing aid to the liberated 
peoples, the quality of the goods shipped abroad, the “red 
tape,” etc. Most of the actual shortcomings, however, were 
attributable to the shipping shortages arising from the mili- 
tary needs of the Allies in the final phases of the European 
conflict and to other alleged military considerations, and, 
especially important, to political complications arising in 
some of the newly liberated countries. The war-time govern- 
ments of France, Belgium, Holland, and Norway, recipients 
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of American Lend-Lease, rejected UNRRA aid as a matter 
of external and domestic prestige. Bloody strife between two 
political groups, the right-wing EDES and the left-wing 
ELAS, in Greece and the prolonged feud between the Polish 
Government-in-exile in London and the Soviet-sponsored 
Lublin régime delayed UNRRA aid to those countries far 
longer than otherwise would probably have been necessary. 

Nevertheless, by March 1945, a total of 30,000 tons of 
relief and rehabilitation supplies had been shipped overseas 
or were awaiting shipment and, by the end of June, more 
than 1,200,000 tons of such supplies were on their way. 
More than 600,000 tons were allotted to Greece, 199,000. to 
Yugoslavia, 89,000 to Poland, 77,000 to Czechoslovakia, 
77,000 to Italy, and about 2,000 to UNRRA refugee camps 
and western European countries under emergency relief pro- 
grams. The supplies consisted of food (chiefly flour and 
cereals, owing to the difficulty of procuring protein foods); 
used clothing and textiles; medical supplies; and rehabilita- 
tion equipment for restoring industry and agriculture, in- 
ternal transport, and public utilities. In~ Rome, 16,000 
children in institutions were being fed by UNRRA, and 2,500 
displaced United Nations nationals were also receiving 
UNRRA food. Repatriation of Greeks and Yugoslavs from 
UNRRA Middle East camps was already in full swing. 

The surrender of Germany put heavy pressureon UNRRA’s 
displaced persons program operating under Allied military 
control. By the middle of May 1945, 130 “assembly center 
teams,” including medical and sanitation officers, were in 
the field. At the request of the military, three nutrition 
experts were sent to the Belsen “horror camp” in Germany 
to advise and assist the military authorities there. UNRRA 
medical supplies were rushed into Yugoslavia to help avert 
a smallpox outbreak, and a large-scale malaria control pro- 
gram was instituted in Greece. Surveys were also made of 
the tuberculosis and typhus problems in Europe. 

Aid in this important work, as far as Jews were concerned, 
was also furnished UNRRA by the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees and by such Jewish relief agencies as 
the Joint Distribution Committee, HICEM, ORT, OSE, 
etc. At the end of June 1945, the JDC, for example, was 
operating with American personnel in fourteen countries of 
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Europe and, through local committees, in several other 
countries as well. With the permission of SHAEF, ten JDC 
teams were already at work in former German concentration 
camps, assisting the inmates, attempting to reunite them 
with their surviving relatives, and arranging for their even- 
tual resettlement. 


s 


The San Francisco Conference 


Considerable attention was also focused, during the initial 
months of 1945, on the problems of assuring peace for the 
future. Early in February 1945, President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin met in conference at 
Yalta, in the Crimea, to coordinate “Big Three” policy on 
certain vital issues—military and diplomatic—which had 
arisen during the preceding months. The agreement result- 
ing from that conference, published on February 12, revealed 
that among other decisions taken at Yalta, the three states- 
men had 


“resolved upon the earliest possible establishment with 
our allies of a general international organization to 
maintain peace and security. We believe that this is 
essential, both to prevent aggression and to remove the 
political, economic and social causes of war through the 
close and continuing collaboration of all peace-loving 
peoples ... ; we have agreed that a conference of the 
United Nations should be called to meet at San Fran- 
cisco, in the United States, on April 25, 1945, to prépare 
the Charter of such an organization, along the lines pro- 
posed in the informal conversations at Dumbarton 


Oaks.” 


Invitations were subsequently issued to all members of the 
United Nations to send representatives to this United Na- 
tions Conference on International Organization (UNCIO). 

To obtain seats at the conference, a number of countries, 
including certain of the Latin American states, Turkey, and 
Egypt, belatedly rushed to declare war against the Axis. 
The American Zionist Emergency Committee, on March 8, 
issued a formal statement deploring the fact that while coun- 
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tries had been invited which had declared war on the Axis 
only in order to obtain representation at the conference, “the 
only people who have been at war with Hitler since 1933, 
who remained the sole bulwark of democracy in the whole 
Middle East, and whose casualty lists exceed 5,000,000, had 
not been invited.” 

With the war yet in progress in Europe? and in the Far 
East, it was obvious that the meeting at San Francisco was 
not to be a peace congress. The invitations issued by the 
sponsoring powers had limited the conference to dealing with 
the problems of international organization and security, 
and then only within the framework of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Agreement. According to a Washington correspondent writ- 
ing in the New York Times of March 22, 1945, the Conference 
was to be: 


“1. A meeting to agree on the details of a world security 
league for the post-war era, including (a) an economic 
council as machinery to adjust later developments in | 
this field in the interests of peace and fair dealings 
among the nations; (b) a statute for a world court; and 
(c) a trusteeship plan for the colonies and mandates of 
the enemy nations. Beyond these duties and respon- 
sibilities, with the possible addition of some minor 
points, the San Francisco Conference has none.” 


More specifically, Prime Minister Churchill informed the 
House of Commons on February 27 that the Jewish-Arab 
question in Palestine was not part of the agenda of the 
conference and that a final decision on that problem would 
be postponed until the cessation of hostilities. 
Nevertheless, Jewish organizations continued to manifest 
their desire to participate actively in the discussions at 
San Francisco. They were anxious to bring before the con- 
ference the relief and rehabilitation problems of European 
Jews, as well as certain other vital issues of post-war Jewish 
community reconstruction. They were also concerned with 
safeguarding the rights of the existing Jewish community 
in Palestine and, if possible, with securing fulfilment of the 


*Germany agreed to unconditional surrender on May 8, 1945, while the Conference 
was still in progress. 
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pledges made the Jewish people in the Balfour Declaration 
and the Palestine Mandate. The well-publicized presence 
of representatives of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
and Syria, states which had only recently signed the Cairo 
Pact creating a Pan-Arab League,’ called for vigilance on 
the part of the Jews. Any recognition given by the Powers 
to the Arab League might well have had an adverse effect 
on Jewish interests in Palestine. 

Despite this concern, however, efforts to unite American 
Jewish organizations working in this field in support of a 
unified post-war program met with no success. In February 
1945, invitations were issued by the American Jewish Com- 
mittee to Agudas Israel, the American Jewish Conference, 
the American Jewish Congress, and the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee to participate in an informal conference to consider 
formulation of such a program; but favorable replies were 
received only from Agudas Israel and the Jewish Labor 
Committee. The Conference and the Congress, its constitu- 
ent, declined the invitation, stating that a positive program 
could best be achieved through the Conference which, they 
claimed, was the sole “representative body of American 
Jewry.” 

In the weeks before the opening of the San Francisco 
Conference, growing pressure was brought to bear on the 
United States Government, by Jewish groups and by other 
American organizations, that they be allowed to attend the 
conference; and this pressure ultimately proved successful. 
On April 10, forty-two representative religious, educational, 
business and labor groups in this country, including the 
American Jewish Committee and the American Jewish Con- 
ference, were formally invited by Mr. Stettinius, then Secre- 
tary of State and also head of the American delegation, to 
serve as consultants to the American delegation at San 
Francisco. Each of the forty-two organizations was requested 
to appoint one consultant and two associates for this purpose. 
The State Department also subsequently approved requests 
by the Jewish Labor Committee, Agudas Israel, and the 
Synagogue Council of America to send their representatives, 


3 Though members of this new Arab League, Transjordania and Yemen, not being 
members of the United Nations, were not represented in San Francisco, 
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but these latter enjoyed no official status and did not meet 
with the consultants. Several other Jewish organizations also 
sent “observers” to the Conference to press their own views. 

Long before the meeting at San Francisco was proposed, 
the American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, and other Jewish organizations had engaged in studies 
relating to post-war Jewish problems. These bodies were 
thus in a position to formulate and ‘document specific pro- 
posals to be presented to the delegates. The American Jew- 
ish Committee, for its part, recommended to the Conference 
the establishment of a permanent commission to formulate 
an International Bill of Rights and a course of procedure 
for its implementation and enforcement; abrogation of anti- 
Jewish legislation and discrimination in all countries for- 
merly under Nazi domination; restoration of “Aryanized”’ 
property to its original owners or adequate indemnification 
of the victims; repatriation of all displaced nationals or 
subjects, irrespective of race, creed, or ethnic origin, to the 
countries from which they were displaced after January 
1933 (although requiring no displaced person to return to 
the country from which he was displaced); création of a 
second commission to deal with migrations in Europe result- 
ing from economic and social upheaval and to concern itself 
with the welfare and to protect the rights of stateless persons. 
The Committee urged punishment of Axis war criminals and 
their associates. It also asked for free immigration into 
Palestine and approved for that country “‘an international 
trusteeship responsible to the United Nations ... ” A 
pamphlet embodying these proposals, entitled “To the Coun. 
sellors of Peace,’’ was presented by the Committee to mem- 
bers of the various delegations at the Conference. 

The American Jewish Conference, the other official Jewish 
consultant organization, united with the World Jewish Con- 
gress and the Board of Deputies of British Jews in submitting 
a joint memorandum which asked for an International Bill 
of Rights and the restoration of former rights to the Jews 
in Europe; the outlawing of anti-Semitism; punishment for 
crimes committed against Jews; United Nations aid in relief 
and rehabilitation of Jews; elimination of statelessness; in- 
demnification to Jews for losses caused by the Axis; and 
governmental and intergovernmental assistance in the te- 
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settlement of displaced Jews. These organizations also agreed 
to support the requests on Palestine contained in the mem- 
orandum of the Jewish Agency. (See below, page 496). 

The Jewish Labor Committee urged the creation of a 
special agency. to safeguard the rights of minority groups 
in all countries, unlimited immigration into and free land- 
purchase in Palestine, the rapid reconstruction of Jewish 
life throughout Europe, and the branding of anti-racial and 
anti-religious agitation as criminal offenses. The Synagogue 
Council of America urged creation of machinery to prevent 
war in the future, a commission to safeguard human rights, 
the restoration of civil and political rights to the Jews in 
Europe, and abrogation of the British White Paper affecting 
immigration into Palestine. The Hebrew Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation demanded the seating of a “Hebrew 
national” delegation at the conference and “Hebrew national”’ 
membership in the general assembly of the new world 
organization. 

The Jewish Agency, officially recognized by the League 
of Nations Mandate as spokesman for the Jewish people 
on matters pertaining to Palestine, asked for prompt recon- 
stitution of Palestine as a free Jewish commonwealth, with 
the Agency controlling immigration and settlement and 
recognized on any international bodies to be formed for 
trusteeships; safeguarding of the rights of the Jewish people 
under the Balfour Declaration and the League of Nations 
Mandate; and abolition of restrictions on Jewish immigration 
into Palestine. The Agency pledged the Jewish state to 
“scrupulous regard” for the personal, property, religious, 
and cultural rights of the Arabs. 

Only two of the major demands expressly or implicitly 
* common to all of these programs—that asking for promulga- 
tion of an International Bill of Rights and the other asking 
that no decision be made impairing Jewish rights to Palestine 
—properly fell within the scope of the Conference and were 
acted upon favorably. 

The first of these demands, that for an International 
Bill of Rights, had been presented to President Roosevelt 
at the White House on March 20, 1945 by Judge Joseph M. 
Proskauer and Mr. Jacob Blaustein of the American Jewish 
Committee and had evoked from him a favorable response. 
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Actually, the President and the heads of the other Big Three 
powers had much earlier expressed their interest in such a 
project. In the Atlantic Charter and the Teheran and Mos- 
cow Declarations, they had evidenced their realization of 
the need for protecting the basic freedoms indispensable to 
civilization; and at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference, human 
rights were made, for the first time, a matter of official inter- 
national concern. That conference had adopted as one of 
the purposes of the general international organization to be 
established the intention “to achieve international coopera- 
tion. in the solution of international economic, social and 
other humanitarian problems,” and had envisaged an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council “‘to facilitate solutions of inter- 
national economic, social and other humanitarian problems 
and promote respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms.” Further indications of the United Nations’ con- 
cern with human rights were also found in the armistice 
agreements signed with the ex-Nazi satellite countries and 
in General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s dissolution of totali- 
tarian organizations and abolition of racist legislation in all 
territory occupied by his forces. 

At the Inter-American Conference, which met in Mexico 
City in February 1945, the delegates also called upon the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere to “declare themselves 
in favor of a system of international protection of the rights 
of man” and charged a committee to prepare a draft declara- 
tion of these rights. The delegates also resolved ‘‘(1) To 
reaffirm the principle recognized by all the American states 
of equality of rights and opportunities for all men, regardless 
of race or religion; (2) to recommend to the Governments of 
the American Republics that, without prejudicing the free- 
dom of the spoken or written word, they make in their 
respective countries every effort to prevent all acts which 
tend to provoke discrimination between individuals by 
reason of their race or religion.” 

Apparently, the world had come to realize the importance 
of the problem of human rights. It was now generally recog- 
nized that violation of the rights of minorities was a likely 
prelude to violation of the rights of nations, that aggression 
at home was likely to become aggression abroad and, in 
short, a major cause of modern war. 
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An international guarantee of human rights was generally 
regarded as being likely to prove more effective than the 
Minorities Treaties imposed by the Paris Peace Conference 
after World War I on the Succession States of eastern and 
central Europe. The Minorities Treaties, it is true, had 
guaranteed to the minorities in those states equal protection 
of life and liberty, without distinction of race, language, or 
religion and guaranteed to the minorities their enjoyment 
of freedom from discrimination in public employment, free 
and public exercise of religion, choice of language, and public 
assistance for educational, religious, and welfare institutions. 
But they had failed to accomplish their purpose, owing 
partly to the spread of fascism and fascism’s usual concomi- 
tant, anti-Semitism, and partly also to the waning influence 
of the League of Nations, the enforcement agency. The 
states upon which the Minorities Treaties were imposed also 
objected to having been singled out in this manner and con- 
sidered the treaties a violation of their sovereignty. They 
also feared—in some cases, with good reason—the disruptive 
potentialities of irredentist ambitions among their minorities, 
especially in those states where a minority was of the same 
ethnic group as a majority across the border. The fact that 

the Jews of central and eastern Europe could not be accused 
of such irredentism, did not save them from almost universal 
discrimination there. Either the statutes necessary for their 
protection were never passed or, if passed, were rarely 
observed. 

A different approach to the human rights problem—one 
that would not suffer from the weaknesses of the Minorities 
Treaties—seemed essential. A bill of human rights, accepted 
by all nations for all men, seemed to many the solution. 
Nevertheless, for a time, it appeared as though the delegates 
at San Francisco would rest content with the vague clause 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement; and the American con- 
sultants were so informed on the morning of May 2, 1945 
by Dean Virginia Gildersleeve of the American delegation. 
Members of the American delegation, it was apparent, were 
disinclined to believe that the more ambitious human rights 
proposals they were being asked to sponsor would prove 
acceptable to the Conference. 

Dean Gildersleeve’s statement naturally distressed most 
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of the consultants, who were agreed that the Conference 
should go beyond a mere moral pronouncement and should 
create a commission on fundamental human rights and the 
appropriate machinery to secure them. The consultants 
were to meet that same afternoon with Mr. Stettinius, and 
this meeting would be their last chance to win over the 
American delegation to their views. Judge Proskauer imme- 
diately drafted a petition to be presented to the head of the 
American delegation. The petition was then revised by Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, chairman of the group of consultants, 
by Jacob Blaustein, Clark Eichelberger, and by other con- 
sultants, and the draft was completed by noon. Twenty-two 
of the forty-two consultants—all who could be reached within 
the short time available—affixed their signatures to the peti- 
tion before the scheduled meeting with Secretary Stettinius. 

The petition advocated certain alterations in the state- 
ment of purposes and in the principles of the international 
organization to emphasize more strongly and clearly the 
international protection of human rights. Changes in the 
objectives of the Economic and Social Council and provision 
for a human rights commission under the Council were also 
proposed. “The dignity and inviolability of the individual 
must be the cornerstone of civilization,” the petition stated. 
“The conscience of the world demands an end to persecution 
..- It is thus a matter of international concern to stamp out 
infractions of basic human rights.” 

Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, representing the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, presented the petition 
to Secretary Stettinius and was seconded by Judge Pros- 
kauer, the latter declaring that the voice of America was 
speaking, as it had never before spoken at any international 
gathering. Philip Murray, spokesman for the CIO, also threw 
his support behind the petition, declaring that he believed 
he was speaking not only for the CIO but for all labor. 

Mr. Stettinius answered at once, saying that he would 
immediately bring the matter to the attention of the Ameri- 
can delegation. The Secretary prevailed upon the other 
members and they resolved to present the human rights pro- 
visions to the other three great powers, who then agreed 
to join in sponsoring them. The delegates of the smaller 
countries accepted the provisions with apparently little re- 
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luctance. And so this last-minute effort of the American 
consultants finally proved successful. 

For the first time in history, fifty nations, representing the 
overwhelming majority of civilized mankind, had declared 
that fundamental freedoms for all, without distinction as 
to race, language, or religion, must be the cornerstone of 
social life everywhere. The human rights provisions in the 
final text of the Charter are, according to former Secretary 
Stettinius, “not mere general expressions in a preamble; they 
are woven through and through the document.” One of the 
purposes of the new world security organization, the Charter 
specifically states, is the “promotion and encouragement of 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, language, religion or sex.” 

Outlining the functions of the General Assembly, the 
Charter stipulates that the Assembly shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of “‘assisting in 
the realization of human rights and basic freedoms for all.” 
The Economic and Social! Council, administrative agency of © 
the General Assembly, is specifically charged with the making 
of recommendations for “promoting respect for and observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms.” Another 
of the Council’s duties will be to set up a Committee for the 
Promotion of Human Rights. Although these provisions are 
in themselves no guarantee of the achievement of equality 
of all individuals and are not made enforceable by any inter- 
national machinery, authorities in the field of international 
affairs have warned against any under-estimation of their 
potential effectiveness. The Economic and Social Council 
and its Commission on Human Rights are given such latitude 
by the Charter that they may in time create appropriate 
machinery to combat discrimination against minority groups. 

“Under this document,” said President Truman, in his 
address before the final plenary session of the San Francisco 
Conference, ‘‘we have good reason to expect the framing of 
an international bill of rights, acceptable to all the nations 
involved. That bill of rights will be as much a part of inter- 
national life as our own Bill of Rights is a part of our Con- 
stitution. The Charter is dedicated to the achievement and 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms. Un- 
less we can attain those objectives for all men and women 
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everywhere—without regard to race, language or religion— 
we cannot have permanent peace and security.” 

The second of the two major Jewish demands at the Con- 
ference was related to the safeguarding of Jewish rights to 
Palestine. The Jewish Agency for Palestine had come before 
the Conference with a request that “no action should be 
taken at the San Francisco Conference which would be in- 
consistent with or prejudicial to the special rights of the 
Jewish people under the Balfour Declaration and the Pales- 
tine mandate, and all such rights shall be expressly reserved 
and safeguarded.” This request was supported by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Conference, the World Jewish Congress, and the 
Board of Deputies of British Jews; and was also endorsed 
by the American Jewish Committee and the Jewish Labor 
Committee. 

The five member-states of the newly-created Arab League, 
on the other hand, filed their Pan-Arab Pact with the Con- 
ference secretariat and sought recognition as a regional 
agency similar to that accorded the Inter-American system. 
They aspired also to a place on the Trusteeship Council, 
created as a substitute for the Mandates Commission of the 
moribund League of Nations. 

Such recognition of the Arab League would undoubtedly 
have dealt a deadly blow to Jewish aspirations in Palestine, 
and the various Jewish groups represented at the Conference 
united to block what they regarded as appeasement of the 
Arabs. They disclosed that the seemingly innocuous Arab 
treaty circulated among the delegates to the Conference 
contained a special Annex inimical to Jewish interests in 
Palestine and designed to undermine the Jewish position in 
the Middle East. To counter the Arab move, the Jewish 
Agency, on May 9, presented a general memorandum to 
the members of the trusteeship committee of the UNCIO, 
asking that they “vest the General Assembly and the Social 
and Economic Council with powers sufficient to enable them 
to carry out their supervisory functions in regard to trustee- 
ship areas; and to create a Trusteeship Council of such a 
character as to command confidence and authority, and such 
as would be capable further of developing a comprehensive 
and consistent system of Trusteeship Law.” “The estab- 
lishment of such a system,” it concluded, “would indeed be 
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among the most promising and challenging experiments in 
modern international relations.” 

More specifically, the Agency asked that the committee 
“Snclude in the Chapter of the Charter of the United Nations 
dealing with international trusteeship a clause designed to 
preserve existing rights acquired under the mandate system 
of the League of Nations” and also “‘to define the beneficiaries 
of the trusteeship system so as to take into account the 
rights of the Jewish people as a whole to Jewish immigration 
and settlement in Palestine.” 

Zionist leaders were gratified by the unwillingness of the 
principal powers to change the terms of the trusteeship 
proposals along lines favored by the Arab League, and by 
the text of the trusteeship arrangements for mandated ter- 
ritories, adopted by the powers on May 24. The latter was 
taken to mean that no change would be made in the provi- 
sions of the Palestine Mandate without prior consultation 
with the interested parties. The pertinent Article 80 provides: 
“Except as may be agreed upon in individual trusteeship 
agreements made in accordance with the provisions of this 
chapter [XII], placing each territory under the trusteeship 
system, and until such agreements have been concluded, 
nothing in this chapter shall be construed in or of itself to 
alter in any manner the rights whatsoever of any state or 
any peoples or the terms of existing international instruments 
to which members of the United Nations may respectively 
be parties.”” Inclusion of the phrase “or any peoples,” not 
originally found in this article, was generally considered a 
guarantee that existing rights of the Jews in Palestine would 
not be diminished under the new trusteeship system. 
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ANNIVERSARIES, HONORS, GIFTS, NECROLOGY 
Compiled by Ross G. Srern 
Anniversaries and Other Celebrations 
Unirep States 


July 26, 1944. Boston, Mass.: Seventieth birthday anniversary of SERGE 
A. KousseEvitTzky, orchestra conductor. 

Jury 28, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Seventieth birthday anniversary of 
Ernst Cassirer, philosopher, formerly Hamburg, Germany. 

August 15, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Sixtieth birthday anniversary of 
Simon BernsTEIN, director, Palestine Immigration Bureau, Zionist 
Organization of America. 

September 1, 1944. Vineland, N. J.: Celebration, by survivors of Jewish 
pioneer settlers in Southern New Jersey, of sixtieth anniversary of first 
agricultural settlements. 

September 2, 1944. Denver, Colo.: Seventieth birthday anniversary of 
Mitton L. ANFENGER, communal leader. 

September 13, 1944. Los Angeles, Calif.: Seventieth birthday anniversary 
of ARNOLD ScHonBERG, Austrian-born composer. 

September 13, 1944. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of IsraEL Zion Hospirat. 

September 21, 1944. Baltimore, Md.: Eightieth birthday anniversary of 
Harry FrIEDENWALD, eye specialist and Zionist leader. 

October 12, 1944. Cincinnati, Ohio: Celebration of twenty-five years’ 
paves of Jacos R. Marcus as member of faculty of Hebrew Union 

ollege. 

October 19, 1944. Cincinnati, Ohio: Eighty-fifth birthday anniversary of 
Aurrep M. Couen, honorary president of B’nai B'rith. 

November 1, 1944, Philadelphia, Pa.: Seventy-fifth anniversary of founding 
of Jewish WELFARE SOCIETY. 

November 4, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding 
of BerH ApraHaM Home_ ror [NCURABLES. 

November 6, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Thirtieth anniversary of THe Day, 
Yiddish daily newspaper. 

November 13, 1944. Worcester, Mass.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of found- 
ing of Jew1sH SoctaL SERVICE AGENCY. 

November 17, 1944. New Brunswick, N. J.: Celebration of eighty-fifth 
anniversary of founding of AnsHe Emero MemoriAt TEMPLE. 

November 17, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of NationaL Council or JEWISH JUNIORS. . 

November 17, 1944. Baltimore, Md.: Fiftieth anniversary of founding of 
Tempe Har SINAI. 

‘ $01 
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November 20, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Seventieth birthday anniversary of 
James N. RosEenserc, communal leader. ; 

November 22, 1944. Boston, Mass.: Seventy-fifth birthday anniversary of 
AsrauaM K, Couen, former judge, communal leader. * 

November 24, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Thirtieth anniversary of establish- 
ment of American JewisH Jornr Disrripution Commirres. : 

December 2, 1944, Baltimore, Md.: Celebration of eightieth birthday anni- 
versary of Aaron Srraus, philanthropist, communal worker. 

December 17, 1944. Baltimore, Md.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of 
founding of Concrecation Ansuz Emunan (the Tavriger Shule). 

December 17, 1944. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary 
of founding of StsreErHoop of ConcREGATION B’NAI JESHURUN. 

December 17, 1944. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of Inranrs Home or BRookLyn. 

December 26, 1944, Miami, Fla.: Celebration of seventieth birthday anni- 
versary of Jacop Hyman Kaptan, rabbi. 

December 28, 1944. Baltimore, Md.: Celebration of eightieth birthday 
anniversary of Jacop Epstein, merchant, philanthropist, communal 
leader. 

January 20, 1945. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of founding of Granp Street Boys ASsoctAaTION. 

February, 1945. Philadelphia, Pa.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of founding of Assoctarep Tatmup Toraus. 

February, 1945. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of fifty years of literary 
activity of Cuaim TcHERNowirz, Jewish scholar and teacher. 

March 4, 1945. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of tenth anniversary of 
MEnpeEL N. Fisuer as executive director of Jewish National Fund. 

March 4, 1945: Celebration of seventy-fifth anniversary of the Yipprsu 
Press in the United States. 

March 5, 1945. Detroit, Mich.: Celebration of seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary of Leo M. Frank in, rabbi. 

March 9, 1945. Washington, D. C.: Celebration of seventy-fifth birthday 
anniversary of Sou BLoom, Member of House of Representatives, U. S. 
Congress. 

March 17, 1945. Los Angeles, Calif.: Seventy-fifth birthday anniversary of 
Louis Georce Reynotps, physician and scholar. 

March 18, 1945. Providence, R. I.: Celebration of seventieth anniversary 
of founding of Concrecation Sons or ZION. 

March 20, 1945. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of thirtieth anniversary of 
formation of Jewisu Lecton which fought in Palestine in World War I. 

March 20, 1945. Boston, Mass.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary of 
founding of Tempte OnABEI SHALOM BroTHERHOOD. 

April 5, 1945. Boston, Mass.: Eightieth birthday anniversary of A. Lincotn 
FILENE, merchant. 

April 5-7, 1945. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of one hundredth anni- 
versary of founding of Concrecation Emanu-E. 

April 22, 1945. Boston, Mass.: Celebration of twenty-five years’ service of 
SAMUEL J. ABRAms as rabbi of Temple Ohabei Shalom. 

April 22, 1945. Detroit, Mich.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Men’s Cuvs of Tempe Bertu Et. 

April 22, 1945. Portsmouth, N. H.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of local section of Nattonat CounciL or JewisH Women. 
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April 27, 1945. Philadelphia, Pa.: Twenty-fifth anniversary of founding of 
WorkmeEn’s Circe ScHoOoLs. 

May, 1945. Michigan City, Ind.: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary 
of local B’na1 B’R1TH LoDGE. 

May 5, 1945. Boston, Mass.: Celebration of seventy-fifth birthday anni- 
versary of SamueL Dana, communal leader. © 

May 12, 1945. Philadelphia, Pa: Eightieth birthday anniversary of 
Bernarp Louis Levintuat, rabbi. 

May 25, 1945. New York, N. Y.: Celebration of sixtieth anniversary of 
First Rumanian AMERICAN CONGREGATION AND TALMUD TORAH. 

May 27, 1945. Cambridge, Mass.: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of 
Hesrew Women’s Aip Society. 

May 27, 1945. Detroit, Mich.: Celebration of ninety-fifth anniversary of 
founding of TempLe Bern Et. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


July 20, 1944. Jerusalem, Palestine: Twenty-fifth anniversary of legal 
career of Gap FrumKIN, Justice of Supreme Court. 

July 21, 1944. Dublin, Eire: Fiftieth anniversary of founding of Jewisu 
Lapies’ CHARITABLE SocIETY. 

August 11, 1944. Jerusalem, Palestine: Seventieth birthday anniversary 
of YeHupAH BEromany, rabbi, scholar, formerly of Berlin, Germany. 
August 11, 1944. Manchester, England: Twenty-fifth anniversary of service 
of S. H. Sreinarr as chairman of Jewish Education Board; Hebrew 

teachers’ training college to be set up in his honor. 

August 20, 1944. Jerusalem, Palestine: Seventieth birthday anniversary of 
JosrepH Kuausner, professor at Hebrew University, historian and 
Hebrew critic. 

August 24, 1944, Jerusalem, Palestine: Twenty-fifth anniversary of found- 
ing of JewisH Mepicat Association. 

September 12, 1944, London, England: Seventieth birthday anniversary of 
Repc.irre NATHAN SALAMAN, scientist. 

September 14, 1944. London, England: Seventieth birthday anniversary of 
Isaac Lanpavu, solicitor, communal worker. 

September 15, 1944. Liverpool, England: Seventieth birthday anniversary 
of Aaron Levy, secretary of Jewish Board of Guardians for forty-four 


ears. 

foe coher 15, 1944. Bulawayo, Rhodesia: Fiftieth anniversary of founding 
of Heprew ConGREGATION. 

October 29, 1944. Paris, France: Commemoration of one-hundredth anni- 
versary of birth of Saran BERNHARDT, famous actress. 

November 10, 1944. England: Celebration of twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Toran Va‘Avopau Association of Great Britain. 

November 20, 1944. U.S. S. R.: Commemoration of fiftieth anniversary 
of death of ANron RuBINSTEIN, pianist. 

November 27, 1944. London, England: Seventieth birthday anniversary 
of Cuaim Weizmann, leader of World Zionist Organization. 

December 6, 1944. Jerusalem, Palestine: Celebration of sixtieth birthday 
anniversary of Isaac Bren-Zv1, president, Vaad Leumi, and member, 
Municipal Council. 
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December 8, 1944. Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa: Eightieth birthday 
anniversary of Ezra Micuaet Davis-Marks, first secretary of S. A. 
Jewish Board of Deputies. 

December 9, 1944. Montreal, Canada: Celebration of sixtieth birthday 
anniversary of VLADIMIR GRossMAN, journalist, editor of Canadian Jewish 
Year Book. 

January, 1945. London, England: Celebration of fiftieth anniversary of 
Brick Lane Tatmup Toran. 

January 17, 1945. Jerusalem, Palestine: Seventieth anniversary of birth 
of Raspsr SamuEeL Arje, former president of Association of Czecho- 
slovak Rabbis. 

January 31, 1945. London, England: Seventieth anniversary of birth of 
Isaak Marxon, scholar and writer, originally from Russia. 

February, 1945. Commemoration of one-hundredth anniversary of death 
in Hamburg, Germany, of SHatom Hacouen, Hebrew poet, pioneer in 
the revival of Hebrew, pedagogue. 

February 11, 1945. Bombay, India: Celebration of tenth anniversary of 
Hazonim. 

March, 1945. Haifa, Palestine: Celebration of twentieth anniversary of 
founding of Hatra TecHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

March 18, 1945. Pretoria, Union of So. Africa: Celebration of fortieth 
anniversary of Mirtam Marks Hesrew ScHoo.. 

March 22, 1945. London, England: Celebration of thirtieth anniversary of 
Ben Urt JewisH Arr Society. 

April, 1945. London, England: Celebration of seventieth birthday anni- 
versary of Paut Goopman, communal leader and author, and of fifty 
years of service as secretary of Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue. 

April 1, 1945. Jerusalem, Palestine: Celebration of twentieth anniversary 
of founding of HEBrew UNIversiIry. 

April 2, 1945. Commemoration of one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
birth of LEopotp Zunz, founder of ‘“‘Science of Judaism.” 

April 3, 1945. Warsaw, Poland: Commemoration of thirtieth anniversary 
of death of Isaac LeispusH PERETZ, writer. 

April 10, 1945. Palestine: Seventy-fifth anniversary of Mixven Isragt, 
first Jewish agricultural institution in modern Palestine. 


Appointments, Honors and Elections 


UNITED STATES 


Aue, BERNARD, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7> 

AXELROD, JosEpH, Los Angeles, Calif., ass’t chemist, Interior Department’s 
geological survey, wins award of excellence, for development of field 
instrument to determine presence in phosphate rock of vanadium, metal 
used for hardening steel; reptd. July 14, 1944. 

Bapt, Harry A., Capt., USN, awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, 
by Hobart College; reptd. September, 1944. 
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Baeur, Georce, New York, N. Y:, re-appointed, by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, member, State Public Health Council, May 28, 1945. 

BamMBERGER, Louis, (deceased), Newark, N. J., Liberty ship named for 
him; reptd. Dec. 8; 1944. 

Barucu, Herman Benjamin, New York, N. Y., appointed, by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, ambassador to Portugal, Jan. 29, 1945. 

Breer-Hormann, Ricuarp, New York, N. Y., formerly Vienna, Austria, 
given newly created award, for distinguished service, and $1,000, by 
Nat’l Institute of Arts and Letters; announced Apr. 13, 1945. 

Bioom, Sot, New York, N. Y., re-elected to U. S. House of Representatives, 
Novy. 7, 1944; appointed member, American delegation to United Nations 
Conference on International Organization, Feb. 13, 1945. 

Buium, Murray M., Lt., (deceased), New York, N. Y., Liberty ship named 
for him, in recognition of his heroism in North Atlantic; reptd. Oct. 17, 
1944. 

Bivum, WI1L14M, Buffalo, N. Y., chief, electrochemistry section, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, awarded Acheson gold medal and $1,000, by Electro- 
chemical Society, for outstanding services in his field, Oct. 12, 1944. 

Brastavsky, S. G., Boston, Mass., musician, honored with Certificate ot 

Appreciation, by U.S. Coast Guard in Washington, for valuable services 
in organizing free USO victory concerts; reptd. Feb. 8, 1945. 

Breines, Simon, New York, N. Y., awarded by N. Y. chapter, American 
Institute of Architects, 1944 Arnold W. Brunner scholarship, for pro- 
posed project “City Living”; announced May 7, 1944. 

CELLER, EMaNnvuEL, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to U. S. House of Represent- 
atives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

CoueEn, AtFrrep M., Cincinnati, Ohio, inter-faith student fellowship, at a 
college or university in Ohio, created by B’nai B’rith Nat’! Hillel Com- 
mission, on occasion of his 85th birthday, Oct. 19, 1944. 

Conen, Josian M., (deceased), Pittsburgh, Pa., Liberty ship named for 
him; reptd. Nov. 23, 1944. 

Coun, Epwin J., Cambridge, Mass., professor, biochemistry, Harvard U., 
given first Passano Foundation award of $5,000, for discovery of elements 
of blood plasma valuable in treatment-of surgical shock; announced Apr. 
12, 1945. 

Cook, Fiorence E., Roxbury, Mass., re-elected to State House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Copianp, Aaron, Brooklyn, N. Y., awarded Pulitzer prize in music; 
announced May 7, 1945. 

Davipson, Irwin D., New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Noy. 7, 1944. 

Deutscu, Rosperr STANLEY, (deceased), Detroit, Mich., fund for research 
in leucaemia established in his memory; reptd. Sept. 1, 1944. 

DicksteEIn, SamuEL, New York, N. Y., re-elected to U. S. House of Repre- 


sentatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 
Do.uincEr, Istpore, New York, N. Y., elected to State Senate, Nov. 7, 


1944, 

Epstein, Aprauam, New York, N. Y., awarded prize, for book in Hebrew, 
by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation for the Advancement of Hebrew 
and Yiddish Literature; reptd. Nov. 27, 1944. . 

Ertancer, ALENE (Mrs. Milton S.), New York, N. Y., given, by War 
Dept., Exceptional Civilian Service Award, highest civilian honor, for 
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“exceptional initiative and untiring efforts” in the successful operation of 
the war dog program; reptd. Mr. 16, 1945. f 

ERLANGER, JOSEPH, St. Louis, Mo., awarded, together with Dr. Herbert 
S. Gasser, 1944 Nobel prize in physiology and medicine; announced 
Oct. 26, 1944. 

Fak, ALEXANDER A., New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 
7, 1944. 

FarssteIn, Leonarp, New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 7, 1944. 

Fercin, Samuet Isaac, Chicago, Ill., awarded prize, for book of essays in 
Hebrew, by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation for the Advancement of 
Hebrew and Yiddish Literature; reptd. Nov. 27, 1943. 

FEINBERG, Benjamin F., Plattsburg, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 7, 1944. 

Fetnstone, Morris C., (deceased), New York, N. Y., convalescent home 
for invalided workers, at Ranath Hashavim, Palestine, named for him, 
May 9, 1944; Liberty ship named for him; announced Aug. 13, 1944. 

Firene, A. Lincoitn, Boston, Mass., awarded gold medal of American 
Arbitration Association, for distinguished service in commercial arbitra- 
tion, Apr. 4, 1945. 

Fine, S. A., New York, N. Y., elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Forras, ABE, Boston, Mass., designated, by Sec’y of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, as adviser to American delegation to United Nations Conference 
on International Organization, April, 1945. 

Fox, Grorce, Chicago, Ill., appointed by Gov. Dwight Green, member, 
Illinois State Inter-Racial Commission; reptd. Jl. 21, 1944. 

Fram, Leon, Detroit, Mich., re-appointed, by State Dept. of Public In- 
struction, member, committee on intercultural understanding; reptd. 
Dee. 29, 1944. 

FREEHOF, SoLomon B., Pittsburgh, Pa., awarded honorary degree, Doctor 
of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion, Jan. 28, 1945. 

Freipin, Jesse, New York, N. Y., general counsel, War Labor Board, 
Washington, appointed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, a public 
member of the agency, Apr. 9, 1945. 

Freunp, WatreR J., Ridgewood, N. J., appointed, by Gov. Walter E. 
Edge, lay judge, Court of Errors and Appeals, State’s highest court, 
Mr. 27, 1945. 

Friep, Hersert, Chicago, Ill., Capt., USA, appointed military governor 
of Hanover, Germany; reptd. Apr. 27, 1945. 

eae: Jacos, Jersey City, N. J., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 

, 1944. 

FrirepMan, Lee M., Boston, Mass., elected member, Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, first Jew so honored; reptd. Feb. 22, 1945. 

Friepman, Louis L., Brooklyn, N. Y., elected to State Senate, Nov. 7, 
1944. 

aye: Juutus J., New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. ie 
1944, 


Gasrer, Turopor Herz, New York, N. Y., appointed chief, Hebraic 
section, Orientalia division, Library of Congress; announced Mr. 20, 
1945, 

SEN: Harry, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 
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Gotpserc, Mryer, New York, N. Y., appointed, by Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey, member, Labor Relations Board; announced Jan. 24, 1945. 

Go.psreIn, Sipney E., New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, Doctor 
of Divinity, by Jewish Institute of Religion, Jan. 28, 1945. 

Gorr.iges, Jutius, Boston, Mass., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
Science, by Colby University, Feb. 2, 1945. 

Sosa Minna, Newark, N. J., elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 
1944. 

oe Samvet L., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 
7, 1944. 

GreENE, GeorcE E., Roxbury, Mass., re-elected to State House of Rep- 
resentatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Grossman, Max R., Boston, Mass., head, dept. of journalism, Coll. of 
Business Administration, Boston U., named president, American Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of Journalism; announced Feb. 1, 1945. 

Gruzen, B. Sumner, Trenton, N. J., architect, wins $2,000 award for 
design “for the development and architectural treatment of the existing 
and future state capitol building” in Trenton, N. J.; reptd. March, 1945. 

Haser, Witiiam, Ann Arbor, Mich., appointed chief manpower and labor 
adviser, by James F. Byrnes, director, War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion; announced Jan. 5, 1945. 

HaLpern, Seymour, Kew Gardens, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, 
Nov. 7, 1944. 

Harris, Samuet J., Buffalo, N. Y., re-appointed judge, Appellate Div., 
Supreme Court, Jan. 3, 1945. 

HirsHBeRG, SamueL, Milwaukee, Wis., appointed by Mayor, member, 
committee on inter-racial relations; reptd., Jl. 7, 1944. 

Hook, Sipney, New York, N. Y., awarded 1945 Butler silver medal of 
Columbia U., as “graduate who has shown the most competence in 
philosophy or education”; announced Apr. 6, 1945. 

Hurwitz, NaruanteL, Cohasset, Mass., elected to State House of Rep- 
resentatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Hyman, Josepu C., New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters, by Hebrew Union College, Apr. 29, 1945. 

Isaacson, L., New York, N. Y., elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 1944. 

JosEpH, Lazarus, New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 7, 
1944, \ 

Kaptan, Cuarves, Dorchester, Mass., re-elected to State House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Kern, Jerome, New York, N. Y., elected member, Nat’l Institute of Arts 
and Letters; announced Dec. 21, 1944. . 

Ktorz, Sam, Napoleonville, La., elected mayor, for third time; announced 
Jan. 5, 1945. 

Konovitz, Israzy, New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
Hebrew Letters, by Teachers’ Institute, Jewish Theological Seminary 

of America, Feb. 4, 1945. 

KoppLeMann, Herman P., Hartford, Conn., re-elected to U. S. House of 

_ Representatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Leonarp, Leon, Atlantic City, N. J., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 
7, 1944. 

Levey, Irvine L., New York, N. Y., elected judge, State Supreme Court, 

Nov. 7, 1944. 
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Levine, J. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Losex, Louis, Boston, Mass., re-elected to State House of Representatives. 
Nov. 7, 1944. 

Lusin, Isapor, Washington, D. C., apppointed, by Sec’y of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, U.S. representative on Allied reparations commission, 
Moscow; announced Mr. 12, 1945. 

Mack, Jurian W., (deceased), New York, N. Y., new school at Ramat 
Hashophet, Palestine, named in his honor; reptd. Mr. 5, 1945. 

MarsuaL., James, New York, N. Y., re-appointed member, New York 
City Board of Education, May 2, 1945. 

Mriier, Cuarves, Dorchester, Mass., re-elected to State House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Miter, Jutius, New York, N. Y., re-elected judge, State Supreme Court, 
Nov. 7, 1944. 

Morris, Ira Netson, (deceased), Chicago, Ill., Liberty ship named for 
him; reptd. Dec. 10, 1944. 

Natuan, Rosert R., Cleveland, Ohio, economist, appointed, chief assistant, 
with title “deputy director,’ by Fred M. Vinson, director, War Mobiliza- 
tion; announced Apr. 27, 1945. 

Neuman, Asprauam A., Philadelphia, Pa., awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Laws, by U. of Pennsylvania, Mr. 6, 1945. 

Opatosuu, JosepH, New York, N. Y., awarded prize, for book in Yiddish, 
by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation for the Advancement of Hebrew 
and Yiddish Literature; reptd. Nov. 27, 1944. 

Ormanpy, Eucens, Philadelphia, Pa., awarded Order of Merit of Juan 
Pablo Duarte (highest order of the Dominican Republic), ‘“‘for out- 
standing services to humanity in the field of music”; Apr. 26, 1945. 

*Pacx, Cart, New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Senate, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Prrxorro, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, (deceased), Cleveland, Ohio, Liberty ship 
named for him; reptd. Jl. 13, 1944. 

Piorz, Harry, New York, N. Y., awarded, by War Dept., U. S. Typhus 
Commission medal, in recognition of “exceptionally meritorious service” 
in the control of typhus; reptd. Feb. 4, 1945. 

Rast, Istpor Isaac, New York, N. Y., awarded 1944 Nobel prize in physics, 
Nov. 9, 1944. © 

_ Rain, Benjamin, New York, N. Y., elected to U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Ragin, SamuEL, New York, N. Y., elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 1944. 

RayrigL, Leo L., New York, N. Y., elected to U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Rosen, Grorce, New York, N. Y., wins Grant Squires prize, awarded by 
Columbia U., to a graduate, for original investigation of a sociological 
nature; announced May 20, 1945. 

Rosenau, Miron J., Chapel Hill, N.C., elected president, American 
Public Health Association, Oct. 4, 1944. 

RosENBERG, ABRAHAM, (deceased), New York, N. Y., Liberty ship named 
for him; reptd. Oct. 12, 1944. 

Rosensere, Tep A., Harrisburg, Pa., appointed, by Gov. Edward Martin, 
auditor-general of state; reptd. April, 1945. 


"Deceased 
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Rosensiatt, W., Brooklyn, N. Y., elected to State Senate, Nov. 7, 1944. 

RosENMAN, SAMUEL I., New York, N. Y., appointed, by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, head of mission, with rank of minister, to survey the 
economic field in Allied countries; announced Jan. 22, 1945. 

SaBaTH, Apoupu J., Chicago, Ill., re-elected to U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

SACKLER, Harry, New York, N. Y., awarded prize, for book in Hebrew, 
by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation for the Advancement of Hebrew 
and Yiddish Literature; reptd. Nov. 27, 1944. 

ScHarFstTEIN, ZEVI, professor, Teachers’ Institute, awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Teachers’ Institute, Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, Feb. 4, 1945. 

ScHuLMAN, ABRAHAM, Rochester, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, 
Nov. 7, 1944. 

Suapiro, Karu Jay, Baltimore, Md., now in the Armed Forces, awarded 
Pulitzer prize for book of poems; announced May 7, 1945. 

Surentac, Bernarp L., New York, N. Y., re-elected judge, State Supreme 
Court, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Sisson, Rozert T., Lynn, Mass., re-elected to State House of Representa- 
tives, Nov. 7, 1944. 

SreincuT, Irwin, Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 
1944. 

STEINHARDT, Laurence A., New York, N. Y., appointed ambassador to 
Czechoslovak government-in-exile, London, England, Dec. 20, 1944; . 
awarded, by War Dept., U. S. Typhus Commission medal, in recognition 
of “exceptionally meritorious service” in the control of typhus; reptd. 
Feb. 4, 1945. 

STERN, Orro, Pittsburgh, Pa., awarded 1943 Nobel prize in physics, Nov. 
9, 1944. 

Straus, Ipa (Mrs. Isidor), (deceased), New York, N. Y., Liberty ship 
named for her; reptd. Jl. 6, 1944. 

Srrauss, Lewts L., New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, Doctor 
of Laws, by Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Oct. 22, 1944. 

Srrauss, Sipney L., New York, N. Y., re-elected president, New York 
Society of Architects, Dec. 12, 1944. 

SuizBercer, Arruur Hays, New York, N. Y., awarded honorary degree, 
Doctor of Literature, by U. of Chattanooga, Sept. 20, 1944. 

SuLzBERGER, IpHicENE Ocus (Mrs. Arthur Hays), New York, N. Y., 
awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, by U. of Chattanooga, Sept. 
20, 1944. 

TarsuisH, AtLan, Columbus, Ohio, appointed, by Gov. John Bricker, 
member, Ohio War History Commission; reptd. Aug. 11, 1944. 

Tayzor, Cuartes I., Roxbury, Mass., elected to State Senate, Nov. 7, 1944. 

Tursuen, Max M., Brooklyn, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 
1944. 

Viapveck, B. Cuarney, (deceased), New York, N. Y., Liberty ship named 
for him; reptd. Jl. 7, 1944. 

Wacuret, Arruur, New York, N. Y., re-elected to State Assembly, Nov. 7, 
1944, 
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Want, Mauvrice, New York, N. Y., elected Municipal Court judge, Nov. 7, 
1944, 

Warsure, Friepa, (Mrs. Felix M.,) New York, N. Y., awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Hebrew Union College, Apr. 29, 
1945. 


Warner, Benjamin, (deceased), Los Angeles, Calif., Liberty ship named 

for him; reptd. Jl. 6, 1944. 
 Weiz, Franx L., New York, N. Y., awarded, by Boy Scouts of America, 

a silver antelope, for exceptional service to American boyhood, Oct. 21, 
1944; awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Hebrew 
Union College, Apr. 29, 1945. 

Weinstein, S. Bernarp, Greensboro, N.C., appointed, by Governor, 
judge, civil div., Municipal County Court; reptd. Oct. 1944. 

Wise, Isaac Mayer, (deceased), Cincinnati, Ohio, Liberty ship named for 
him; launched Dec. 6, 1944. 

Weiss, Samuet A., Glassport, Pa., re-elected to U. S. House of Represent- 
atives, Nov. 7, 1944. ; 

. Yuree, Davip Levy, (deceased), Cedar Keys, Fla., Liberty ship named for 
him; reptd. Nov. 3, 1944. 

ZeITLIN, Aaron, New York, N. Y., awarded prize, for collection of Yiddish 
poetry, by Louis LaMed Literary Foundation for the Advancement of 
Hebrew and Yiddish Literature; reptd. Nov. 27, 1944. 

Z1nDLER, A. B., Bellaire, Tex., elected mayor, Apr. 10, 1945. 


OrHER CountTrRIES 


Ayaury, W., Montevideo, Uruguay, awarded prize, for Yiddish novel, by 
vk LaMed Literary Foundation, Detroit, U.S. A.; reptd. Nov. 27, 

Baron, Dvora, Palestine, awarded Arthur Ruppin prize in belles-lettres, 
for novel; reptd. Mr. 19, 1945. 

Berman, Jacos, Lublin, Poland, vice minister for foreign affairs, awarded 
Grunwald Cross, by National Council of Poland; reptd. Jan. 26, 1945, 

Branx, Asranam Lewis, Bengal, India, appointed judge, High Court, 
Calcutta (first Jew so honored); reptd. Jl. 9, 1944, 

Buocu, Pierre, Paris, France, appointed, by French Consultative Assembly, 
chairman, committee on Moslem affairs; announced Mr. 30, 1945. 

Borenste1n, Boris, Rumania, appointed mayor of Campulung; reptd. 
Oct. 13, 1944, 

Bropetsxy, Se1ic, Leeds, England, research fellowship in practical mathe- 
mae ies Hebrew U., Jerusalem, established in his honor; reptd. Dec. 

Buria, YeEnupA, Jerusalem, Palestine, awarded first Ussishkin memorial 
prize in literature, for novel; reptd. Aug. 22, 1944. 

Burron, Sir Monracue Maurice, Harrogate, England, awarded honorary 
degree, Doctor of Laws, by Leeds U., October, 1944, 

CouEN, Asranam A., Birmingham, England, awarded honorary degree, 
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Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion, New York , 
Dec. 8, 1944. 

EIsENSTADT, SHMUEL, Palestine, awarded Arthur Ruppin prize in science 
Uae for history of the Jewish labor movement; reptd. Mr. 15, 

Factor, SAMUEL, Toronto, Canada, appointed judge, County Court, York; 
announced Apr. 20, 1945. 

Foxete, MicuaeL, Jerusalem, Palestine, professor, mathematics, elected 
rector, Hebrew U.; reptd. May 22, 1945. 

Fox, B. J., Belfast, Northern Ireland, deputy County Court judge, ap- 
pone recorder of Belfast, first Jew in country so honored; reptd. Feb. 

Goptove, Louts, Leeds, England, first Jew elected president, Leeds Law 
School; reptd. Aug. 4, 1944. 

Hartt, Maurice, Quebec, Canada, re-elected to Provincial Legislature; 
reptd. Aug. 11, 1944. 

Hess, Myra, London, England, pianist, awarded honorary doctorate, by 
U. of Manchester, May 16, 1945. 

Hevesy, Grorc, Copenhagen, Denmark, awarded 1943 Nobel prize in 
chemistry; announced Nov. 9, 1944. 

Boe Aaron, Cornwall, Ont., Canada, re-elected mayor; reptd. Dec. 6, 
1944, 

Isaacs, Davip, Sydney, Australia, appointed director, Commonwealth 
Government Experimental Building Station; reptd. Je. 28, 1944. 

Kapax, ABRAHAM AHRON, Jerusalem, Palestine, awarded, posthumously, 
honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Institute of 
Religion, New York, Jan. 28, 1945. 

Kaute, Pau, London, England, formerly Germany, awarded, in absentia, 
honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew Letters, by Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, Oct. 22, 1944. 

Kaptan, Jacos, Paris, France, awarded honorary degree, Doctor of Hebrew 
Letters, by Teachers’ Institute of Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, Feb. 4, 1945. 

Karnt, YeHupA, Tel Aviv, Palestine, awarded Bialik prize, for book of 
poems; reptd. Dec. 27, 1944. 

Kaznetson, Bert, (deceased), Jerusalem, Palestine, chair for study of 
world labor movement established in his name, at Hebrew U., Jerusalem 
Dec. 28, 1944. 

Lacuower, FisHet, Tel Aviv, Palestine, awarded second Bialik prize, for 
book on Bialik; reptd. Dec. 27, 1944. 

Laven, Leo, East London, Union of So. Africa, elected member, Municipal 
Council; reptd. Oct. 6, 1944. 

Lavocukin, Simon, U.S. S.R., engineer, awarded Stalin prize, for de- 
signing airplane; reptd. Aug. 14, 1944. 

Lawrence, Freperick, London, England, elected mayor of Paddington 
Borough; reptd. Nov. 10, 1944. 

Lazarus, Dave, East London, Union of So. Africa, elected deputy mayor; 
reptd. Oct. 6, 1944. 

Lersoviz1, Morvecat, Rumania, appointed mayor of Piatra-Neamtz; 
reptd. Oct. 13, 1944. ; 
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Liverman, Maurice Gorpvon, London, England, re-elected chairman, 
Stoke Newington bench of magistrates; reptd. Oct. 20, 1944. 

Manvexstamm, Leonip, Moscow, U. S. S. R., awarded Order of Lenin, for 
outstanding work in physics; reptd. Aug. 25, 1944. 

Marks, Simon, London, England, knighted, Jl.'7, 1944. 

Mess, Lfon, Paris, France, pres., Council of French Jews, awarded honor- 
ary degree, Doctor of Laws, by Teachers’ Institute of Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, Feb. 4, 1945. 

Parnes, Jacos, Moscow, U.S. S. R., chemist, awarded Order of Lenin, 
for developing organic preparations useful in war and in peace, Dec. 6, 

944, 


PreriMAN, Cuar es, Brussels, Belgium, appointed, by government, mem- 
ber, official committee investigating activities of Belgian quislings; reptd. 


Feb. 23, 1945. 


Pyape, Mosus, Yugoslavia, appointed minister for Jewish affairs; reptd. 
Dec. 22, 1944. 

Reinserc, Herman, Stalinabad, U. S. S. R., chief, surgical clinic, awarded 
Order Red Star, for contributions to war surgery; reptd. Feb. 2, 1945. 

Rirrer, Gissa, Brasov, Rumania, appointed mayor; reptd. Oct. 13, 1944. 

Rosensere, Imricn, London, England, formerly Czechoslovakia, appointed 
deputy to central repatriation commission of Czechoslovak govt.; an- 
nounced May 24, 1945, 

Rustin, Reuven, Palestine, artist, awarded honorary degree, Doctor of 
ee Letters, by Jewish Institute of Religion, New York, Jan. 28, 
1945, 

SamueL, Herzert Louis, Viscount, London, England, elected leader, 
Liberal Party, House of Lords, Dec. 6, 1944. 

Sotomon, I., East London, Union of So. Africa, elected member, Municipal 
Council; reptd. Oct. 6, 1944. ” 

SommersTEIN, Emit, Warsaw, Poland, appointed, by Polish Committee of 
Nat'l Liberation, minister of war supplies; announced Jl. 23, 1944; 
awarded Polonia Restituta Order, by National Council of Poland, for 
special service rendered in the reconstruction of the Polish state; reptd. 
Jan. 26, 1945. 

Szotp, HEnrterra, Jerusalem, Palestine, child and youth foundation of 
Vaad Leumi named in her honor; March 13, 1945, 

Weiter, Moses Cyrus, Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, awarded honor- 
ary degree, Doctor of Divinity, by Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati; 
reptd. June 2, 1944, 

Weizmann, Cuaim, London, England, on occasion of his seventieth birth: 
day, honorary degree, Doctor of Letters, awarded by Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, Oct. 22, 1944; proposed establishment of institute 
of science in Palestine, announced Nov. 21, 1944; chemistry departments 
and laboratories of Hebrew U., Jerusalem, named “Chaim Weizmann 
School of Chemistry;” announced Dec. 26, 1944. 
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Special Bequests and Gifts 
Unirep STATES 


Arxins, Mr. and Mrs. Harry, South Haven, Mich., give $8,000, proceeds 
of life insurance of son, Richard Dean Arkins, killed in war, to Board of 
Education, for erection of a memorial fieldhouse at Ratcliffe field, athletic 
center; announced May 23, 1945. 

Avery, AtrreD H., (non-Jew), Boston, Mass., gives two candelabras to 
Temple Sinai; reported Sept. 29, 1944. 

Barucu, Bernarp M. (Funp), New York, N. Y., gives additional $185,000 
to seven technological and medical schools, for further advancement in 
physical medicine and the physical rehabilitation of disabled war vet- 
erans; reported Nov. 26, 1944. 

BaumcarteNn, Mr. and Mrs. Josepu, Hillsdale, Mich., give to B’nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundation $75,000, for a Hillel Foundation building at North- 
western U., Evanston, IIl.; announced Oct. 22, 1944; additional $75,000 
for equipment of building; reported Mr. 28, 1945. 

Bear, Davin, (deceased), Akron, Ohio, bequeathed $25,000 to Hebrew U., 
Jerusalem; reported February, 1945. 

Benjamin, Mr. and Mrs. Irwin, Boston, Mass., give $100,000 to Beth 
Israel Hospital, toward $500,000 fund, for post-war erection of private 
pavilion; announced Apr. 12, 1945. (See also: Cable, Friedlander, Rock- 
man, Ziskind) 

Brackspurn, Harmon L., New York, N. Y., contributes approximately 
$250,000, in stock, to building fund of Federation of Jewish Charities, 
Philadelphia, in memory of his wife, Harriette; announced Mr. 9, 1945. 

BLooMENsoN, ABRAHAM, Duluth, Minn., gives $100,000 to Jewish National 
Fund, for establishment of new colony in Palestine; reported Mr. 15, 
1945. 

B’nar B’rirh, Cincinnati, Ohio, equips and furnishes hospitality houses, 
nursery, and arts and crafts facilities, at Emergency Refugee Shelter 
(“free port’’), Fort Ontario, Oswego, N. Y.; reported Aug. 13, 1944. 

B’nar B’rirs, ADoLpH Kraus Lopce, Chicago, Ill., dedicates recreation 
facilities, valued at $100,000, at Vaughn, General Hospital, Chicago; 
reported Nov. 26, 1944. 

B’nai B’ritH, Merropouiran Councit, New York, N. Y., gives $1,500 to 
Queens College library, for purchase of books on human relations; an- 
nounced Dec. 18, 1944. 

Caste, Fannie and Rosert P., Boston, Mass., add $10,000 to earlier dona- 
tions to Beth Israel Hospital; announced Jl. 20, 1944; give $100,000 
to Beth Israel Hospital, toward $500,000 fund, for post-war erection of 
private pavilion; announced Apr. 12, 1945. (See also: Benjamin, Fried- 
lander, Rockman, Ziskind) 

Dana, Myer, (deceased), Boston, Mass., established, with sum of $25,000, 
Myer and Etta Dana Charity Foundation; reported Sept. 14, 1944. 

Dreyrus, Mrs. Berrua ScureIBER, Staten Island, N. Y., (d. Aug. 17, 
1943), bequeathed $75,000 to Richmond Memorial Hospital — Dreyfus 
Foundation, Prince’s Bay, L. I.; $6,750 each to Visiting Nurses Assn. of 
Staten Island and to Staten Island Council, Boy Scouts of America; 
reported Sept. 13, 1944. 
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FREUDENHEIM, Berta, New York, N. Y., (d. Mr. 8, 1945), bequeathed 
$36,500 to charitable and educational institutions; $10,000 to Federation 
for the Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York; $15,000 
outright, and $5,000 in trust, to Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Assn., Washington Hts.; $2,500 in trust, to Montefiore Home 
and Hospital for Chronic Diseases; and $1,000 each, to four other insti- 
tutions; filed Apr. 9, 1945. 

FriepianbeR, Ipa C. (Mrs. Louts), New York, N. Y., (d. Sept. 1, 1944), 
bequeathed $35,000 to six Jewish charitable institutions in New York; 
$5,500 to other institutions, including $2,000 to Columbia U. for a scholar. 
ship in its business school; residuary estate, amounting to $289,882, in 
equal shares, to the American Red Cross and the Federation for the 
Support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York, for trusts to be 
known as Louis and Ida C. Friedlander Fund; and objects of art, to 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and American Museum of Natural History; 
filed Sept. 6, 1944. 

FRIEDLANDER, Mr. and Mrs. Israzt, Boston, Mass., give $100,000 to Beth 
Israel Hospital, toward $500,000 fund, for post-war erection of private 
pavilion; announced Apr. 12, 1945. (See also: Benjamin, Cable, Rock- 
man, Ziskind) 

Fup, Carorine BamBercer (Mrs. Felix), South Orange, N. J., (d. Jl. 
18, 1944), bequeathed $100,000 to Beth Israel Hospital, Newark; $30,000 
to Welfare Federation; $20,000 to Fuld Day Nursery and Neighborhood 
House; $10,000 and collection of paintings and tapestries to Newark 
Museum; and the residuary estate to Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton; filed for probate Jl. 26, 1944. 

Hornsiass, Barucu M., Sgt., inmate of Soldiers Home, Washington, D. C., 
(d. Jan. 16, 1945), bequeathed entire estate of $13,000 to National 
Jewish Welfare Board; announced Jan. 19, 1945. 

INTERNATIONAL Lapries GARMENT WORKERS Union, New York, contributes 
$1,650,000 for war relief, including $75,000 to American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee, $50,000 to Jewish Labor Committee, $30,000 
to ORT Federation, $25,000 to Palestine Labor Federation, and un- 
specified sums to Red Cross and several United Nations war relief groups; 
reported May 11, 1945. 

KirsTEIN FAMILY, Boston, Mass., give additional $8,000 to the original 
Kirstein Surgical Teaching and Research Fund of $50,000, Jl. 13, 1944, 


Lovucuneim, Jerome H., Philadelphia Pa., (d. Apr. 4, 1945), bequeathed 
$150,000 from charity trust fund, established in 1935, with stipulation that 
it be set up upon his death and be known as the Etta Omega Louchheim 
and the Jerome H. Louchheim Funds, the income during his lifetime to be 
paid to the Federation of Jewish Charities and the Community Funds, 
succeeded by the United War Chest. The principal of the trust distrib- 
uted as follows: $50,000 to Eagleville Sanatorium for Consumptives; 
$30,000 to Temple U., for scholarships; $15,000 to Lankenau Hospital, 
for maintenance of free beds; $7,000 to Visiting Nurse Society of Phila- 
delphia; $10,000 to Family Society of Philadelphia; and $25,000 to 
Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia; announced Apr. 13, 1945. 

Mastansxy, Puttip, New York, N. Y., (d. Dec. 18, 1942), bequeathed 
$10,000 to Hebrew U., Jerusalem; reported Oct. 19, 1944. 
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NationaL Counci, or Jewish Women, New York, N. Y., turns over 
building valued at a quarter million dollars, for use as educational and 
recreational center for Negroes, reported Mr. 29, 1945, 

Ocus, ApoipH S. Funp, New York, N. Y., donates $25,000 to Hundred 
Neediest Cases fund of the New York Times; reported Dec. 3, 1944. 

Oxo, Avotpu S., New York, N. Y., (d. Oct. 3, 1944), bequeathed to Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, his Spinoza library, second largest of its kind; reported 
Nov. 2, 1944. 

Posner, Mr. and Mrs. Harry, Worcester, Mass., give $25,000 to Tufts 
College Medical School, for medical research fund; reported Jl. 27, 1944. 

Rirrer, Leo, New York, N. Y., contributes $100,000 to Israel Zion Hospital 
(Brooklyn) $500,000 fund, for post-war expansion and improvements; 
reported Dec. 3, 1944. 

Rockman, Mr. and Mrs. Bennett, Boston, Mass., give $100,000 to Beth 
Israel Hospital, toward $500,000 fund, for post-war erection of private 
pavilion; announced Apr. 12, 1945. (See also: Benjamin, Cable, Fried- 
lander, Ziskind) 

RosenstieL, DorotHy Heiter (Mrs. Lewis S.), Beverly Hills, Calif., 
(d. Dec. 3, 1944), established, prior to death, Dorothy H. and Lewis S. 
Rosenstiel Foundation, a private charitable fund, with stock valued at 
approximately $4,400,000; reported Dec. 9, 1944. 

Scuwarz, Jutius, (deceased), New York, N. Y., bequeathed $10,000 to 
Hebrew U., Jerusalem; reported Oct. 19, 1944. 

Stern, PautineE Openuym (Mrs. Apert), Scarsdale, N. Y., (d. Dec. 
19, 1944), bequeathed $40,000 to Hudson Guild of New York; $10,000 
each to Society for Ethical Culture and Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies; $5,000 to Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews of New York; and her residuary estate, to Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York, for a study of diseases of the brain, spinal cord and nervous 
system; probated Dec. 27, 1944. 

SrETTENHEIM, Fiora R. and Istpor M. Founpation, New York, N. Y., 
gives $50,000 to United Hospital Fund of New York, as memorial to 
Ivan M. Stettenheim; announced Nov. 21, 1944. 

Srraus, Mrs. Percy, anp sons, New York, N. Y., give estate in West- 
chester County, N. Y., to United States Public Health Service, for con- 
valescent home for merchant seamen and coast guardsmen, and later, as 
site for post-war permanent hospital; announced Aug. 11, 1944. 

Wecus.er, Israet S., New York, N. Y., establishes scholarship fund of 
$10,000 at Hebrew U., Jerusalem, in memory of his son Robert Moses; 
reported Jan. 23, 1945. 

Wise, StepHEN S. BrrrHpay Funp, New York, N. Y., gives $10,000 to 
American Denmark Relief, for refugee work; reported Oct. 24, 1944. 

Yamins, Mr. and Mrs. Naruan, West Newton, Mass., contribute $200,000 
to Beth Israel Hospital, Boston, for erection of research and clinical 
laboratory unit; announced Aug. 31, 1944. 

ZisKIND, Jacos, Fall River, Mass., gives $100,000 to Beth Israel Hospital, 
Boston, toward $500,000 fund, for post-war erection of private pavilion; 
announced Apr. 12, 1945. (See also: Benjamin, Cable, Friedlander, 


Rockman) 
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OrHER COUNTRIES 


Anonymous, Palestine, donates £10,000 ($40,000) to Jewish National Fund; 
reported Dec. 21, 1944. 

Barnato, F. C. (Mrs. Barney), England, bequeathed residuary estate to 
Charing Cross Hospital; reported Jl. 21, 1944. 

Birk, Bassgtr, London, England, (d. September, 1943), bequeathed £1,000 
to Hebrew U., Jerusalem, for scholarship in his name, and £1,000 to six 
Jewish charitable organizations in England, mostly in London; reported 
Jl. 21, 1944. 

Conen, Sranuey S. G., Lt.-Col., Liverpool, England, (d. July, 1944), 
bequeathed £3,350 to several charitable institutions; reported Feb. 9, 
1945. 


Ercuuoiz, Witi1am, Hampstead, England, (d. November, 1943), be- 
queathed £100,000 to Alfred Eichholz Memorial Clinic and Institute of 
Massage and Physiotherapy by the Blind; £100,000 and residue of 
estate to King Edward’s Hospital fund for London; reported Jl. 7, 1944. 

Freiman, A. J., Ottawa, Canada, bequeathed $25,000 to Zionist Organiza- 
tion, Canada; probate reported Aug. 9, 1944. 

Grerren, Hetena, Capetown, Union of So. Africa, donates valuable - 
collection of Hebrew books to So. African Board of Jewish Education, 
in memory of husband, Joseph Geffen (d. 1937); reported Apr. 13, 1945. 

Gorpon, Bernarp, Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, (d. Sept. 8, 1944), 
bequeathed £11,000 to various institutions, including some non-Jewish, 
in Union of So. Africa; £11,000 to institutions in Palestine; £1,000 for 
Jewish poor of his home village in Lithuania; £1,000 to Field Marshal 

Smuts; and one-half of residue of estate less £25,000, to Jewish 
National Fund; reported Oct. 13, 1944. 

Hanan, Vicror, Cairo, Egypt, bequeathed £2,000 to Jewish, Moslem, and 
French charities; reported Sept. 1, 1944. 

Hurwitz, Louis Korps, Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, (d. Jan. 26, 
1945), bequeathed £1,000 to Hebrew U., Jerusalem; £500 to United 
Hebrew Schools, Johannesburg; and £700 to other educational and 
euadtable institutions in Palestine and South Africa; reported Feb. 16, 
1945. 

Kattensacu, Hermann, Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa (d. Mr. 
22, 1945), bequeathed £3,100 to various Jewish and non-Jewish charitable 
institutions; £1,000 to native Bantu institutions; £1,000 to Indian insti- 
tutions; £300 to Phoenix Settlement Trust library for books written by, 
or dealing with the life of, Gandhi; the residuary estate, valued at £80,000, 
after legacies to relatives and bequests to charities have been provided, 
to be utilized for helping and contributing towards the upbuilding and 
developing of Palestine; his library of rare volumes to Hebrew U 
ported Apr. 3, 1945, 

Linpen, B., (deceased), Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, bequeathed 
substantial amount to charities, and residue of estate, amounting to 
£4,500, to Hebrew U., Jerusalem; reported Sept. 29, 1944. 

Monteriore, Epirus, Roehampton, So. Wales (d. February, 1944), be- 
queathed estate of £5,717, upon death of sister, to city of London for 
aid to poor gentlefolk; reported Jl. 21, 1944 
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OcuBeErG, Isaac, Capetown, Union of So. Africa, (deceased), bequeathed 
over £90,000 to Jewish National Fund; reported Dec. 15, 1944. 

PERsoN, SamMuEL, Moscow, U. S. S. R., gives 20,000 volumes to Municipal 
library at Voroshilovgrad, 15,000 books to Red Army units, and 10,000 
books to military hospitals; reported Dec. 8, 1944. , 

Pouiack, Max, Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, (d. Dec. 23, 1944), 
bequeathed £1,300 to Jewish charities in Johannesburg; and £500 to 
Jewish National Fund; reported Jan. 19, 1945. 

Rusu, ABranam, Durban, Union of So. Africa, (deceased), bequeathed 
entire estate of £11,000, for relief of poor of city, regardless of race, creed 
or color; reported Jan. 5, 1945. 

Sassoon, Sir E. Vicror, London, England, gives Rs. 400,000 (about 
$250,000) for comfort and entertainment of troops in Bombay Presi- 
dency; reported January, 1945. 

Scuacu, SoLtomon, Capetown, Union of So. Africa, (d. February, 1945), 
bequeathed £1,000 to Jewish National Fund and £2,100 to nine local 
institutions; reported May 4, 1945. 

Wo rr, Satomon, Haifa, Palestine, originally from Germany, bequeathed 
£100,000 ($400,000), including stamp collection, to Jewish National Fund; 
reported Noy. 26, 1944. 

Wo.tner-Horrevret, Mure. Marie Louise, (non-Jewish), Austria, (d. 
May 15, 1944), bequeathed estate, valued at 2,000,000-3,000,000 francs 
(about $32,000), to American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, for 
relief of Austrian Jews; reported Jan. 8, 1944. 


Necrology 
Unirep STATES 


Axsramson, Lizzie Ernnorn (Liza Einhorn), actress, singer; b. Rumania; 
came to U. S., 1897; singer, Yiddish theatres and concerts, in Bucharest 
and U. S.; aged 88; New York, N. Y., Jan. 14, 1945. 

Acoos, Samue. L., industrialist, communal worker; b. Boston, Mass.; 
New England leader in leather industry; treas., H1as; dir., Beth Israel 
Hosp.; aged 67; Boston, Mass., Mr. 17, 1945. 

Auman, Justin Pau, manufacturer, communal worker; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Je. 28, 1873; hon. pres., Federation of Jewish Charities; founder, 
jr. Federation, 1914; trustee, endowment fund masonic homes, Grand 
Lodge of Pa.; mem., American Jewish Com.; Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. 12, 
1945. 

APPELBAUM, Sot J., physician; b. Suwalki, Poland, Apr. 13, 1881; came to 

- U.S., 1885; consultant in medicine, Rochester U. Medical School, and 
Rochester hosps.; former dir., medical service div., Rochester Dept. of 
Public Welfare; Rochester, N. Y., Apr. 10, 1945. 
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ArnsTEIN, Leo, merchant, civic leader; b. San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 25, 
1877; retired from business to devote time to civic interésts; prominent 
in movement to abolish child labor; appointed, by Mayor F. H. La 
Guardia, mem. Emergency Relief Bureau, 1934; deputy commissioner, 
Dept. of Welfare, since 1941; welfare commissioner, 1943; mem., Nat'l 
Child Labor Com., since 1908; chmn., finance com., Board of Education, 
1917; chmn., Bureau Philanthropic Research, 1918; pres., Mt. Sinai 
Hosp., 1938; New York, N. Y., Aug. 13, 1944. 

Axman, Sopute C., (Mrs. Charles David), communal worker; b. Washing- 
ton, D.C., Jl. 29, 1865; agent of Educational Alliance, New York, at 
children’s court; head, Educational Alliance Settlement, 1905; probation 
officer, Special Sessions Court, 1906-1923; speaker; writer of articles on 
work among children; New York, N. Y., Mr. 2, 1945. 

Becker, JuLius, journalist, editor; b. Gottesberg, Germany; came to U. S., 
1941; educ., Germany and Switzerland; affiliated with Ullstein Publishing 
House, 1909-33, as editor of several newspapers including Berliner 
Morgenpost and Vossische Zeitung, director of literary dept. of all news- 
papers, Switzerland correspondent for Ullstein News Agency, reporter, 
League of Nations conferences, Geneva; consultant on press quéstions 
in China, on invitation of Chinese Central Govt., 1933; founder, in 1927, 
hon. pres. since, Foreign Press Assn, Switzerland; v.-pres., Internat’] 
Assn. of Journalists; aged 63; New York, N. Y.., Apr. 30, 1945. 

BEIMEL, Jacos, cantor; b. Russia; came to U. S., 1914; educ., Royal 
Academy of Arts, Berlin; cantor, congs. New York and Philadelphia; 
writer on synagogual and Jewish folk music, in Hebrew, English and 
German; aged 64; New York, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1944. 

BrnDERLY, Samson, educator; b. Safed, Palestine, Mr. 31, 1876; came to 
U. S., 1898; educ., Beirut, Syria, and Columbia U., New York (College 
of Physicians and Surgeons); a founder, the director, Bureau of Jewish 
Education, since 1910; writer on Jewish education and culture; Godeffroy, 
N. Y., Jl. 9, 1944. 

Berenson, Arruur, lawyer; b. Boston, Mass., Oct. 1, 1879; chief counsel, 
in 1920, for minority stockholders of N. Y., New Haven & Hartford R. R, 
in litigation against J. P. Morgan and Wm. Rockefeller for fifty million 
dollars, and counsel for minority groups in other important litigations; 
counsel, in 1930, for buyer of necklace originally owned by Marie Louise, - 
wife of Napoleon I; on-enlistment board during World War I; New York, 
N. Y., Aug. 11, 1944. 

Beromann, Max, chemist; b. Fuerth, Germany; came to U. Saelose: 
dir., Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Leather Research, Dresden; pres., 
Internat’! Society of Leather Chemists, 1928-33; in U. S., asso. mem., 
1934, mem., since 1937, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; 
after outbreak of World War II, at request of Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, engaged in study of problems in the interest of armed 
forces; aged 58; New York, N. Y., Nov. 7, 1944. 

Berkowitz, Hyman Cuonon, professor Romance languages, author; b. 
Slutzk, Russia, Jan. 27, 1895; came to U. S., 1907; instructor, Cornell U., 
1920-24, U. of Wisconsin, since 1924; prof. Spanish and Portuguese, since 
1937; author of books in Spanish; Madison, Wis., Jan. 17, 1945, 

Berman, Harry, mineralogist; b. Boston, Mass.; curator, Harvard Min- 
eralogical Museum, since 1940; consultant for mining industries through- 
out the world; author of works on minerals and crystallography; wartime 
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chief, crystallography research for Reeves Sound Laboratories and Hud- 

son American Corp.; aged 42; Boston, Mass., at Prestwick, Scotland, on 

Be fe Fngiand to supervise technical work for RAF and AAF.; Aug. 
: 

BrernuEIM, Isaac Wotrrs, philanthropist; b. Schmieheim, Baden, Germany, 

_ Nov. 4, 1848; came to U. S., 1867; settled in Louisville, Ky.; founded, 
with brother, one of largest distilling firms in country; made large gifts, 
chiefly to Louisville and Kentucky, including bronze monument of 
Thomas Jefferson and statue of Abraham Lincoln to Louisville, two 
statues of Kentucky’s most eminent citizens to Statuary Hall, Capitol, 
Washington; organized YMHA and presented it with first building; 
donated library building to Hebrew Union College; maintained the 
Isaac W. Bernheim Foundation, operating a 13,000 acre estate near 
Louisville, devoted to recreational and educational activities for the 
general public; Santa Monica, Calif., Apr. 1, 1945. 

BERNHEIMER, CHARLES L., merchant, explorer; b. Ulm, Germany, Jl. 
18, 1864; came to U.S., 1881; pioneer in promoting arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes; chmn., com. on arbitration, N. Y. State Chamber of 
Commerce, since 1911; revised banking laws of state, 1913; explorer: 
instrumental in opening up desert country between Colorado River and 
Navajo Mountain in No. Arizona and So. Utah; made number of ex- 
ploration trips to Central America, for American Museum of Natural 
History, representing also Smithsonian and Carnegie Institutions; 
writer of magazine articles; New York, N. Y., Jl. 1, 1944. 

BernsTEIN, Lupwic Beur, sociologist, Jewish social work executive; b. 
Mitau, Latvia, May 4, 1870; came to U.S., 1892; authority on child 
welfare; supt., Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Orphan Asylum, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., where originated cottage plan, 1903-18; exec. dir., Bureau 
Jewish Social Research, 1919-20; exec. dir., Federation Jewish Philan- 
thropies, Pittsburgh, Pa., since 1921; lecturer, sociology, U. of Pitts- 
burgh, on child care, Graduate School for Jewish Social Work; mem., 
Mayor’s com. for study and inspection of child-caring institutions, 
New York, 1915-16; and actively connected with a number of social and 
child welfare institutions and organizations in New York and Pittsburgh; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., at Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 27, 1944. 

Berrman, ALrreb, lawyer; b. Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 26, 1873; authority 
on municipal reform, city planning, housing, and municipal financing; 
mem., advisory com. on housing and zoning, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
1929; lecturer on planning law, Harvard U., 1929-34; Altoona, Pa., 
aboard a train, Jan. 21, 1945. 

Bock, Israzu I., rabbi, Denver, Colo.; teacher, for 30 yrs., West Denver 
Hebrew school; Denver, Colo., Oct. 1, 1944. 

Bocustawsxi, Moissaye, pianist, teacher of music; b. Chicago, IIl., 
Nov. 1, 1887; dir., piano dept., Kansas City Conservatory, 1909-1919; 
prof., piano, Bush Conservatory, Chicago, IIl., 1919-21, Chicago College 
of Music, since 1921; established college, 1931; developed musical thera- 
peutics for mental disorders; author, editor, lecturer; Chicago, IIl., 

~ Aug. 30, 1944. 

Bray, Aaron, ophthalmologist; b. Gonez Ruszka, Hungary, Jan. 13, 
1875; came to U.S., 1890; head of eye depts., Jewish and Northern 
Liberties Hosps.; formerly chmn., Philadelphia branch, American Jewish 
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Physicians; contributor of numerous articles to medical and Anglo- 
Jewish periodicals; Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 2, 1944. ; 

Bropy, Louis Jacos, rabbi; b. Russia; came to U. S., 1912; rabbi congs. 
Spokane, Wash., and Kansas City, Mo.; aged 56; Kansas City, Mo., 
Aug. 5, 1944, 

Brown, Aaron, physician, allergy expert; b. Warsaw, Poland, Jl. 4, 1884; 
came to U.S., 1889; dir. allergy, Midtown Hosp., New York, since 
1921; asst. visiting physician, Bellevue Hosp., since 1932; consulting 
physician, Bronx Hosp., since 1933; ass’t clinical prof., medicine, and 
dir., allergy clinic, N. Y. U. Coll. of Medicine, since 1934; author of 
articles on medical subjects; New York, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1945. 

Brown, Jack C., leather expert; ed., publisher, The Shoe and Leather 
Reporter; contributing ed., on leather and tanning, to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; authority on leather in U.S. and So. America; aged 65; 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 22, 1944. 

Buncnux, Yascua, cellist, conductor; b. Russia; musical director; motion 
picture studio; former director orchestra, Capitol Theatre, Los Angeles; 
aged 48; Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 31, 1944. 

Carpon, Asranam Isaac, rabbi; served Cong. Shaarei Torah Anshe 
Maariv, Chicago, for 34 yrs.; a founder, Hebrew Theological College; 
a founder and pres., Ass’n of Orthodox Rabbis of Chicago; aged 63; 
Chicago, Ill., Mr. 16, 1945. 

Casstrer, Ernst, philosopher, author; b. Breslau, Germany; came to 
U.S., 1941; lecturer, philosophy, Berlin U., 1905-19; prof., philosophy, 
universities of Hamburg, 1919-33, Oxford, 1933-36, Gothenburg, Sweden, 
1936, Yale, 1941-44, and Columbia, 1944-45; rector, U. of Hamburg, 
1929; writer, in German and English, on history of philosophy during 
the Renaissance, philosophy of culture, theory of language, etc.; aged 
70; New York, N. Y., Apr. 13, 1945. 

Couen, Jaks, labor leader; b. Russia; came to U. S. as a child; settled in 
Tennessee; active in early days of Am. Fed. of Labor; ed., publisher, 
since 1917, The Labor Review, official paper of Memphis Trades and 
Labor Council and the Tenn. Fed. of Labor; aged 68; Memphis, Tenn., 
Feb. 13, 1945. 

Davis, Naruantet A., peace advocate, educator; b. Brazil; educex Was. 
and Europe; mem., Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons, London; 
founder, w. Luther Burbank, of peace society “Planetaryan”; exec. 
chmn., American Com. to aid Korean refugees in China; teacher; organ- 
izer school of foreign service, U. of Calif., Los Angeles; ed., commercial 
magazines; world traveler; member of several Australian tribes; Los 
Angeles, Calif., Apr. 6, 1945. 

Driamonp, Morris, Hebrew scholar; b. Russia, Dec. 11, 1864; came to 
U. S., 1889; educ., seminary, Lomza, Russia; student and teacher, Hebrew 
language and religion; a founder, Buffalo Hebrew School, 1909; organizer, 
Hebrew Benevolent Loans Ass’n; Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1944. 

Dracuman, Bernarp, rabbi, educator, author; b. New York, N. Y., Je. 
27, 1861; rabbi, cong. Zichron Ephraim, New York, for 50 yrs; also 
Ohab Shalom, Newark, and Ohab Zedek, New York; a founder, 1886, 
prof., 1887-1908, and dean, 1889-1902, Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America; prof., Yeshiva College, since 1935; founder, 1905, pres. since, 
Jewish Sabbath Alliance; founder, Jewish Endeavor Society; pres., 
1908-20, hon. pres., since 1920, Union of Orthodox Congregations; 
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author of books, in German and English; translator, editor; New York, 
N. Y., Mr. 12, 1945. 

Dvusin, At, popular song writer; b. Zurich, Switzerland; brought up in 
U. S.; writer of lyrics for many motion pictures; aged 54; Los Angeles, 
Calif., at New York, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1945. 

Dusrow, Jacos A., rabbi, Cong. Kesher Israel, Washington;. Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 17, 1944. 

Epsre1n, Hyman, shipper, mine operator; b. Jerusalem, Palestine, Aug. 3, 
1870; came to U.S., 1884; active in international trade; established 
steamship and foreign exchange agency; assisted immigration to U.S. 
of talented persons; participated in immigrant education; founded, and 
financed, cultural institutions for immigrants, including School of Biblical 
Instruction, Brooklyn; during World War I, managing dir. and one of 
principal owners of Interocean Transportation Co. of Nova Scotia; 
engaged in mining in U. S. and Mexico; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1944. 

FeLDERMAN, Leon, physician, ear, nose and throat specialist, author; b. 
Braila, Rumania, Dec. 5, 1890; came to U.S., 1903; educ., U.S. and 
France; instructor, otology, U. of Pa.; on staff of a number of hospitals, 
Phila.; author of medical books and magazine articles; Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 14, 1945. 

Fineserc, Davis, merchant, communal worker; founder, pres., chain of 
grocery stores in northern New Jersey; founder, pres., first synagogue in 
Jersey City; dir., Jersey City Jewish community center and Hebrew 
home for aged and orphans; aged 79; Jersey City, N. J., May 27, 1945. 

Fiscuer, Emi S., banker, importer, exporter; b. Vienna, Austria; banker, 
in Vienna, Paris, New York, Buenos Aires, Shanghai, and Tientsin; 
authority on China; author of guidebook to Tientsin_and work on 
Tibet priests; aged 79; (in Japanese prison) Tientsin, China, Feb.. 21, 
1944, 

Fiscuer, Lours, physician, specialist children’s diseases; b. Kaschau, 
Austria-Hungary, Nov. 21, 1864; came to U. S., 1868; educ., U. S. and 
Germany; instructor, children’s diseases, N. Y. Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital; physician-in-chief, babies’ wards, Sydenham Hosp.; 
connected also w. Willard Parker, Riverside hosps.; appointed consulting 
physician, hosp. of Health Dept., 1920; author of books and articles, 
on his specialty; New York. N. Y.. Apr. 9. 1945. 

Fiexner, Bernarp, lawyer, welfare worker; b. Louisville, Ky., Feb. 24, 
1865; chmn., juvenile court bd. of Jefferson Co., Ky., 1906-11; mem., 
Ky. bd. of T. B. commissioners, 1913; mem., American Red Cross com- 
mission to Rumania, 1917; counsel for Zionist delegation, Paris Peace 
Conf., 1918-19; organizer, 1925, pres., until 1931, Palestine Economic 
Corp.; founder, Mary Flexner lectureship on Humanities, Bryn Mawr 
Coll., 1928, and Abraham Flexner lectureship on medical science, Vander- 
bilt U., 1929; author of monographs, articles, on juvenile delinquency 
and related subjects; New York, N. Y., May 3, 1945. 

Fiexner, Jennie Maas, librarian; b. Louisville, Ky., Nov. 6, 1882; head, 
circulation dept., Louisville Free Public Library, 1912-28; readers’ 
adviser, N. Y. Public Library, since 1928; lecturer, adult education and 
library science, schools and colleges; writer, on use of libraries; New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1944. 

FLoersHEmmer, Josepu H., business executive; veteran, World War 1]; 
Major, in Rainbow div., A. E. F.; awarded Distinguished Service Cross, 
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Croix de Guerre with palms, Distinguished Service Medal of England, 
and Legion of Honor; aged 46; Brooklyn, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1944. 

Fram, Aprauam, rabbi; b. Lithuania; served Shaareth Israel cong., Dallas, 
Tex., 1912-31; Dallas, Tex., Jl. 31, 1944. 

Frank, Maurice, opera impresario, actor; b. Russia; came to U. S., 1886; 
directed open air opera at Polo grounds, New York, 1924-25-26, a musical 
festival at Madison Square Garden, 1925; impresario, Chicago Opera 
Company, etc.; aged 61; New York, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1944. 

FRIEDLANDER, IsraEL, financier, communal leader; b. Waco, execu | leo. 
1888; pres., Tex. Bldg. & Loan League, 1926-28, Southwest Group 
Conf. of Building and Loan Ass’ns, 1930; pres., dir., U. S. Bldg. & Loan 
League; pres., Gibraltar Savings & Building Ass’n, Houston; chmn., 
bd., Federal Home Loan Bank, Little Rock; chmn., advisory council, 
Federal Home Loan Bd., Washington, D. C.; actively associated with 
communal, civic, religious, philanthropic activities; mem., Ex. Com. - 
American Jewish Com.; Houston, Tex., Nov. 27, 1944. 

Fuip, CaroLtne BamBerceEr (Mrs. FELIx), philanthropist; founder, with 
brother, Louis Bamberger, and for a time v.-pres., Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study, Princeton U., with endowment of five million dollars; 
generous contributor, mostly anonymously, to communal, educational 
institutions, recreation, art, music, and various philanthropies, in New 
Jersey, and New York; aged 80; South Orange, N. J., at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., Jl. 18, 1944. 

Furtu, Grorce Wasuincron, lawyer, communal leader; b. St. Louis, Mo., 
Sept. 24, 1876; manufacturer in earlier life; member of bar, since 1926; 
mem., City Council, Cleveland, 1929-31; mem. exec. com., dir., Com- 
munity Council; dir., Jewish Orphan Home, Hebrew Free Loan Ass’n, 
Educational League, etc.; Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 22, 1944. 

Gans, Brrp Srern, educator, welfare worker; b. Alleghany City, Pa., May 
29, 1868; founder, pres., Child Study Ass’n of America; traveled, in this 
country and abroad, lectured on child study and parent education over 
radio; organized chapters in Japan, 1924; assisted in organizing Home 
and School Council in England, 1929; contributed articles to periodicals; 
was awarded medal, in 1929, by United Parents Ass’n. and Children’ s 
Magazine, for distinguished service in parental education; Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., Dec. 29, 1944. 

Geena, Jascua, violinist, Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles; organizer, 
youth orchestras in So. California; aged 64; Los Angeles, Calif; Sept. 
14(2), 1944, 

Gerson, Louts, publisher; b. Wilkomir, Lithuania, Mr. 15, 1871; came to 
U. S., 1885; newspaper writer, Chicago Inter-Ocean, 1885-97, Yiddish 
Warheit and Abend Post, 1890-1902; supervising insp. tenements, New 
York, 1902-14; managing ed., Philadelphia edition Yewish Morning 
Journal, 1914-23; general manager, treas., New York Day, 1924; pub- 
lisher, Fewish American, since 1925; during World War'I, Col., marine 
corps, Maccabean regt.; trustee, Herzliah Academy; Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 6, 1944. 

Giiman, Isaac, manufacturer, philanthropist; in paper industry, since 1911; 
town in Vermont, where his first mill was built, named for him; Northern 
Kraft Corp., Howland, Me., and St. Mary’s Kraft Corp., St. Mary, Gar 
also built by him; dir., other large paper concerns; dir., Pa. Exchange 
Bank; built Catholic and Protestant churches in Gilman; contributed 
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to many Jewish communal organizations and institutions; aged 79; 
Gilman, Vt., Aug. 27, 1944. 

Ginssure, Jacos, editor, publisher, communal worker; b. Palukno, Lithu- 
ania, Apr. 15, 1870; came to U. S., 1892; educ., Vilno Yeshiva; founder, 
publisher, Yewish World, Philadelphia; active in Federation of Jewish 
Charities, Zionist movement, and American Jewish Congress; Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jl. 10, 1944. 

Goxpsiatr, Naruan, merchant; b. Stashov, Poland, Mr. 24, 1895; came 
to U. S., 1905; co-founder, chain of department stores in Illinois; trustee, 
Orthodox Jewish Home for Aged; dir., H1as, Heb. Theol. Coll., Chicago 
Civic Opera Co.; Winnetka, IIl., Nov. 3, 1944. 

Go.psTEeIn, ApoLpH Orro, physician, nose, ear and throat specialist; b. 
New York, N. Y.; asso. prof., Graduate Hosp., Philadelphia; visiting 
surgeon, Northern Liberties and St. Luke’s hosps.; aged 60; Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 19, 1945. 

Goopman, Cuar_es, surgeon; b. Bartfeld, Hungary, Je. 14, 1871; came to 
U. S., 1874; educ., U. S. and European universities; clinical prof. surgery, 
N. Y. U. Coll. of Medicine, since 1914; consulting surgeon, Beth Israel 
Hosp.; special consulting surgeon, Veterans Service of World War, U. S. 
Army, since 1922; served number of hospitals in New York City, including 
Mt. Sinai, as chief, surgical dept., dispensary, 1897-1906; pioneer in 
modern blood transfusion; did work in connection w. malaria, peritonitis, 
blood vessel surgery, and paralysis agitans; author, “Surgery of the Heart 
and Blood Vessels”; during World War I, dir. field hospital; New York, 
N. Y., May 23, 1945. 

GranacH, ALEXANDER, actor; b. Poland; came to U. S., 1938; stage and 
screen actor, in Yiddish, Russian, German, and English languages; 
translator and author; aged 54; New York, N. Y., Mr. 21, 1945. 

GrauBarD, Morirz, public official, editor; b. Rumania; came to U. S., 
1881; settled in New York; member, State Assembly, 1907-12; alderman, 
New York, 1919-31 (retired); associated with newspapers; for a time, 
ed. and manager, Warheit, New York Yiddish daily; aged 77; Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Aug. 6, 1944. 

GREENBERG, Emit, hospital director, civic worker; b. Russia; asso. dir., 
Beth Israel Hosp., New York, for 20 yrs.; exec. dir., Beth Abraham Hosp. 
for Incurables, Sydenham Hosp., New York, and Jewish Memorial Hosp., 
Boston; active in civic affairs; chmn., Bath Beach Community Council, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; aged 63; Boston, Mass., May 10, 1945. 

GrimBerG, Leizer, psychiatrist, neurologist; b. Rumania; came to U. S., 
1904; former head, neurological dept., Bronx Hosp., associate, Neuro- 
logical Inst., New York; in medical corps, during World War I; exam- 
ining psychiatrist, army induction center, New York; World War II; 
aged 60; Mount Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1944. 

Gunzspurc, Baron THEoporeE de, diplomat, banker; b. St. Petersburg 
(Leningrad), Russia; attached to Russian Ministry of Finance; Russian 
Embassy, Washington, 1917-20; remained in U.S.; banker, 1920-40; 
aged 52; New York, N. Y., May 11, 1945. 

-HamsBurcer, Davip AsHER, lawyer, merchant, realtor; b. Sacramento, 
Calif., Sept. 28, 1857; settled in Los Angeles, 1883; active in banking, 
real estate, the Chamber of Commerce, etc.; operated large dept. store 
founded by family; erected largest dept. store building in West; founded 
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Hamburger Home for Jewish Working Girls in Los Angeles; v.-pres., 
Community Development Ass’n.; Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 4, 1944. 

Hanaver, Avsert M., civic worker; b. Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 27, 1865; 
pres., Cotton Harvester Corp. of Am. and Hamburger Distillery; active 
in civic affairs; dir., Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 1901-17; commnr., 
dedication of St. Louis World’s Fair, 1903; sec’y, com. for San Francisco 
earthquake relief; served on Liberal Immigration League; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Jan. 29, 1945. 

HANDELMAN, ABRAHAM, scholar, educator; b. Russia, 1890; came to U. S., 
1913; educ., Russia and Drake U. and Dropsie College, U. S.; taught, 
Jewish schools, Russia, Palestine, and, in U. S., affiliated w. Associated 
Talmud Torahs, Philadelphia, Pa., until death; principal, Hebrew High 
School and Jewish Educational Center; helped plan and write text- 
books for Hebrew schools; contributed articles on Jewish education and 
parent-teacher activities; Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 31, 1944. 

Harris, Dantex, Brooklyn, N. Y., last survivor of Jewish Civil War vet- 
erans; b. London, England, 1846; enlisted in Union army, at seventeen; 
aged 99; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1945. 

Herman, Sotomoy, rabbi; came to U. S., 1935; dean, Mesivta Talmudical 
Seminary, Brooklyn, N. Y.; former dean, talmudical seminaries in 
Europe; aged 57; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1944. 

HELLER, ALEXANDER Gorpon, engineer; b. Vilna, Lithuania; educ., U. Ss 
radio expert; treas., chief engineer, Insuline Corp. of Am., mfrs. radio 
accessories; inventor, radio devices, including a television transmitter, 
1930; aged 47; New York, N. Y., Jl. 23, 1944. 

Herman, Max, communal worker; b. Russia; came to U. S., 1910; leader 
in religious and Jewish charitable institutions in Cleveland; aged 66; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 15, 1944. 

Hirscu, Henry P., physician; b. New York, N. Y.; medical supervisor, 
dept. of hygiene, Board of Health, 1900-20; in charge, medical dept., 
N. Y. Postoffice, 1920-37, Veterans Hosp., Bronx, New York; during 
World War II, served at induction center; aged 74; New York, N. nae, 
Feb. 19, 1945. 

Hirsu, Harry BernueEm, civil engineer; b. Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 17, 1864; 
a founder, chmn. exec. com., bd. of directors, Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia; dir., Am. Institute of Steel Construction, New York, 
Structural Steel Bd. of Trade; dir., Securities Corp. of Cuba; v.-pres., 
Nat’l Farm School, Doylestown, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa., at Atlantic City, 
N. J., Jl. 16, 1944. 

Hornstass, Barucu M., soldier; veteran, Spanish-American War, Boxer 
Rebellion, and World War I; inmate of Soldiers Home; left entire estate 
($13,000) to National Jewish Welfare Board; aged 74; Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 16, 1945. 

Horwitz, Max, international banker; b. Germany; head, banking houses 
in London and Paris; principal exec., Swiss Bank Corp., London; mem- 
ber, investment firm, New York, 1908-33; aged 70; New York, N. Y., 
at Palm Beach, Fla., Jan. 22, 1945. 

Horcuner, Maurice, lawyer; b. Elmira, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1883; pres. and 
general counsel, N. Y. Taxicab Industry; exec. chmn. and general counsel, 
United Taxicab Bd. of Trade; appointed by mayor head, Bd. of Taxicab 
Control, 1932; counsel to Nicaraguan govt., 1915-19; special ass’t corp. 
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ee City of New York, 1928-32; Beechhurst, Queens, N. Y., Jan. 

Hurwitz, Zaracu, rabbi; b. Smolien, Russia; came to U. S., 1905; rabbi, 
Sons of Jacob Syn., Worcester, Mass., for 39 yrs.; active in local communal 
orgns.; aged 81; Worcester, Mass., in New York, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1944. 

Isaacs, Lewis Monreriore, lawyer; b. New York, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1877; 
chmn., special tax com., Real Estate Bd., since 1936; former pres., Am. 
branch International Law Ass’n.; actively interested in music; writer on 
musical subjects and composer; dir., Musicians Foundation, and active 
member of other musical societies; New York, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1944. 

Jacozs, Arruur G., pediatrician; b. Memphis, Tenn.; educ., U.S. and 
Europe; prof. pediatrics, U. of Tennessee Coll. of Medicine; aged 69; 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 3, 1944. 

Jacoss, Leo B., business executive; b. Antwerp, Ohio; dir., personnel for 
Cleveland army ordnance district; industrial utilization consultant for 
War Manpower Commission; former State administrator for National 
Youth Administration, Columbus, Ohio; aged 42; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Mr. 7, 1945. 

Jacosson, Gustave S., manufacturer, communal worker; b. Waren, Ger- 
many, Jan. 10, 1863; came to U. S., same year; educ., U. S. and Germany; 
founder, Jacobson & Co., mfrs. plastic ornaments, New York; patron of 
art and music; founder, Huguenot Players, New Rochelle; treas., New 
Rochelle Art Ass’n; former member, Bd. of Education; actively associated 
with Jewish charitable and philanthropic orgns.; New Rochelle, N. Y., 
at Los Angeles, Calif., Dec. 26, 1944. 

Jacozson, Mosss P., rabbi; b. Fort Wayne, Ind.; Hebrew Union College, 
1886; served as rabbi, number of communities, 1886-1931; aged 80; 
Hollywood, Calif., Apr. 30, 1945. 

Jarre, Louis NaTHanieEt, lawyer, communal worker; b. Skudi, Russia, 
Oct. 15, 1883; came to U. S., 1899; organizer, pres., Jaffe Art Film Corp.; 
mem., com. on conciliation of Municipal Court of City of N. Y.; a founder, 
builder, Yiddish Art Theatre, New York; dir., Jew. Memorial Con- 
servatory of Jerusalem, since 1926; actively associated with educational, 
cultural, religious, and charitable institutions, Brooklyn; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Aug. 1, 1944. 

Katsu, Max, sculptor; b. Volozyn, Poland, Mr. 1, 1891; came to U.S., 
1897; educ., Cleveland, New York, and Académie Colarossi, Académie 
des Beaux Art, Paris, France; asso. sculptor, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, 1913-15; art lecturer, Cleveland Coll., Western Reserve 
U., 1929-33; represented in prominent national galleries of art, museums, 
in U.S. and in Europe; during World War I, worked with physicians 
in field of plastic surgery; produced figures of fifty of greatest Americans 
of World War II, for permanent exhibition at Smithsonian Institution; 
Cleveland, Ohio, at New York, N. Y., Mr. 19 (?), 1945. 

Kanter, Abram, builder; b. Lithuania; came to U.S., 1895; erected 
hundreds of homes and other structures in Passaic, N. J.; active in social, 
religious and charitable orgns.; Passaic, N. J., Nov. 1, 1944. . 

Kaptan, Mircuett M., poet, book collector; b. Chernoble, Russia, 1882; 
came to U. S., after 1905; author of poems in Yiddish, “Ghetto Klangen”’ 
and others; comp. and ed., “Panorama of Ancient Letters”; collector of 
rare Judaica and Hebraica; Newark, N. J., Oct. 15, 1944. 

Karun, Wixi14m, attorney; b. Kiev, Russia; came to U. S., 1890; prom- 
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inent in socialist and labor politics; attorney for many unions; made 
important contributions to development of social and labor legislation in 
State; lectured on labor and social problems; assemblyman, 1918; aged 
62; New York, N. Y., Dec. 6, 1944. 

Karz, AsHEr T., rabbi, Chicago; aged 30; Chicago, Ill., at Terre Haute, 
Ind., Aug. 7, 1944. 

KaurMan, Jacos, physician, gastro-enterologist; b. Cologne, Germany, 
1860; came to U. S., 1895; began practicing medicine in Germany, 1885; 
in this country, consulting physician, Lenox Hill Hosp.; former prof., 
clinical medicine, Coll. of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia U.; former 
consulting physician, Beekman Hosp.; author of medical papers and 
monographs, particularly on diseases of the stomach; past pres., American 
Gastro-Enterological Ass’n.; New York, N. Y., Oct. 13, 1944. 

Kein, Epwarp L., motion picture executive; b. Peoria, IIl.; in law practice, 
till 1917; from 1917 to 1941, foreign distributor of motion pictures, with 
offices in London and Paris; managing dir., World-Wide Pictures, Ltd.; 
pres., Associated Motion Picture Advertisers of America; aged 57; New 

- York, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1945. 

Kune, Sor, merchant, philanthropist; v.-pres., Kline’s Inc., women’s 
apparel stores, in St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, and Detroit; former 
pres., Jewish Charities of Chicago; co-chmn., Round Table of Christians 
and Jews; mem., Am. Jew. Com.; aged 74; Chicago, Ill., at St. Louis, 
Mo., Jan. 3, 1945, 

Kiusock, Aprauam Hersert, lawyer, controller; b. Wilkowishk, Lithu- 
ania, Feb. 12, 1889; came to U. S., 1895; in law practice, Boston, 1912- 
18; controller, chain women’s apparel shops, since 1919; pres., Controllers 
Ass’n.,. New York, 1932-33; pres., Nat’l Ass’n of Apparel Chains, 1937; 
actively associated with a number of Jewish orgns.; during World War I, 

t., motor transport corps; dir., Jewish welfare activities in France, 
1919; re-entered army, 1942; head, Army School of the Services of Supply, 
at Princeton U.; Cedarhurst, N. Y., at Washington, D. C., Nov. 22, 1944, 

Kopacker, Atrrep J., merchant, civic leader; b. Neustadt, Lithuania; 
came to U. S., 1901; chmn., Kobacker Stores, Inc.; dir., Ohio Chamber of 
Commerce; treas., War Service Bd., Columbus; dir., State Industrial 
Bank, Columbus Retail Merchants Ass’n; aged 58; Columbus, Ohio, 
at New York, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1945. 

Kops, WaLpEmar, manufacturer, communal worker; pres., Mt. Sinai 
Hosp., New York, since Oct. 1944; dir., research council, New York 
City Dept. of Health; trustee, Baron de Hirsch Fund and Federation; 
during World War I, Lt. Col. in U. S. chemical warfare service; aged 55; 
New York, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1945. : 

Kraus, WALTER Max, physician, genealogist; b, New York, N. Y., Aug. 25, 
1889; in medical practice, psychiatrist, neurologist; writer on genealogy, 
particularly of Jews in the U. S.; ed., Saint Charles, genealogical magazine; 
during World War I, in army medical corps; mem., American Jewish 
Historical Society, Jewish Historical Society of England, N. Y. Genea- 
logical and Biographical Society; New York, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1944, 

Lanpau, Epmunp ALDERMAN, rabbi; b. Hamilton, Ont., Canada, Dec. 17, 
1875; served congs., Albany, Ga., since 1898; active in civic, social, and 
religious life; past pres., Kiwanis Club; treas., Kiwanis Clinic; etc.; 
Albany, Ga., May 14, 1945, 
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Larzxo, Witi1am, physician, gynecologist; b. Vienna, Austria; came to 
U. S., 1938; lecturer, 1902-11, prof., 1911-38, obstetrics and gynecology, 
U. of Vienna; appointed chief, gynec. dept., Kaiserin Elizabeth Hosp., 
Vienna, 1910; consulting gynecologist, Beth Israel Hosp., New York; 
a leader in his profession; author of numerous scientific papers; aged 81; 
New York, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1945. 

Laurin, Arne, journalist; b. Hrncire, near Prague, Czechoslovakia, Feb. 
24, 1889; came to U.S., 1939; editor-in-chief, Prager Presse, official 
government organ, 1918-1939; active in opposition to Nazi influence; 
in U.S., in charge of index dept., Czechoslovak Information Service, 
New York; mem., P. E. N. Club; New York, N. Y., Feb. 18, 1945. 

Lerner, Evcene, psychologist; b. Budapest, Hungary; educ., Hungary, 
U.S., and Switzerland; prof., psychology, Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y., since 1936; author of monographs; co-author, books 
on psychology; mem., Advisory Com. for Research on Indian Education, 
Com. of Human Development of U. of Chicago, and other scientific 
societies; aged 43; New York, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1944. 

Levin, Epx., communal worker; b. Newport, Pa., Dec. 11, 1875; leader in 
masonic orgns. and in B’nai B’rith; Indianapolis, Ind., JI. 1, 1944. 

Levine, Atma Menves (Mrs. Epmunp J.), communal worker; b. New 
York, N. Y.; active in local social welfare work; mem., Daughters of 
Amercan Revolution; aged 66; New Rochelle, N. Y., Mr. 11, 1945. 

Levy, Meyer H., social worker; b. San Bernardino, Calif., Apr. 27, 1865; 
pioneer in Jewish social work in San Francisco; organizer, relief program 
for immigrants; active in organizing relief for earthquake and fire sufferers, 
1906; affiliated with Federation of Jewish Charities, for fifty yrs.; San 
Francisco, Calif., Jl. 21, 1944. 

LuHEVINNE, JoseEr, pianist; b. Moscow, Russia, Dec. 14, 1874; began study- 
ing piano at age of four; grad., Moscow Conservatory, at 17; prof., Moscow, 
Conservatory; soloist with leading orchestras; toured Europe, Mexico, 
Cuba, Panama, United States, and Canada; first appearance in New 
York, 1906; settled in U.S., after World War I; on faculty, Juilliard 
Graduate School, New York; Kew Gardens, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1944. 

LicHTENBERG, BERNARD, public relations counsel; b. Austria, Aug., 11, 1892; 
came to U.S., 1900; pres., treas., Institute of Public Relations, since 
1935; pres., 1929-30, chmn., 1930-32, Assn. of Nat’l Advertisers; dir., 
advertising, 1909-29, v.-pres., 1929-35, Alexander Hamilton Inst.; dir., 
sec’y, Nat'l Fed. of Sales Executives; v.-pres., Better Business Bureau, 
N. Y.; official American representative to Internat’! Press Exposition, 
Cologne, Germany, 1929; prominent in numerous advertising activities; 
special lecturer, N. Y. U., on advertising and accounting; author of 
books on advertising and public relations practice; New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 3, 1944. 

Lier, NaTHANIEL, composer, author; b. New York, N. Y.; writer of librettos, 
lyrics, and sketches, for musical comedies and reviews; contributor to 
Life Magazine and Fudge; mem., Am. Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers; Dramatists’ Guild; aged 51; New York, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1944. 

Lipman, Cuartes Bernarp, plant physiologist; b. Moscow, Russia, Aug. 
17, 1883; came to U. S., 1889; on staff, U. of California, since 1909; 
prof., soil chemistry and bacteriology, 1913-21, plant nutrition, 1921-25, 
plant physiology, since 1925; dean, graduate div., since 1923; dir., Belgian 
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American Educational Foundation and Internat’! House in Berkeley; 
Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 22, 1944. { : 
LoucuHeIm, JERoME Henry, contractor, political leader; b. Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 24, 1873; in contracting business, since 1893; built four-track 
tunnel through Bergen Hill, N. J., for Erie R. R.; Delaware River bridge 
betw. Philadelphia and Camden, N. J.; subway, filtration plant, and 
elevated R. R.,.in Philadelphia; Scituate Tunnel, Providence, R. I.; 
etc.; active in civic and communal life; former chmn. bd., and later, 
dir., Columbia Broadcasting System; dir., banks, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh; pres., Eagleville Sanatorium for Consumptives; actively 
affiliated with Federation of Jewish Charities; Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 4, 

1945. 

Macut, Epuraim, realtor, builder, communal leader, philanthropist; b. 
Kovno, Russia, Nov. 15, 1866; came to U. S., 1887; entered real estate 
field, 1891; developed large sections of residential property; active in 
Jewish philanthropic movements and communal affairs; pres., Hebrew 
College and Training School; v.-pres., Bd. of Jewish Education; dir., 
Associated Jewish Charities, Hebrew Home for Aged and Infirm, Talmud 
Torah Society; established endowment fund of $50,000 for medical care 
of needy at Sinai Hosp., also, smaller fund at Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
1936; built nurses’ home, home for Jewish old people, etc.; Baltimore, 
Md., Dec. 19, 1944. 

Mack, Ratpu W., Reform leader; b. Cincinnati, Ohio; chmn., bd. of gov- 
ernors, Hebrew Union College; mem., exec. bd., Union of American 
Hebrew Congs.; v.-pres., Am. Council for Judaism; aged 66; Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Jan. 22, 1945. 

Macit, Josrpu, Hebrew scholar, printer, publisher; b. Russein, Lithuania, 
1871; came to U. S., 1892; established printing business in Philadelphia; 
translated many books of the Bible, the prayer book, Haggadah, etc., 
used as textbooks in Hebrew schools; Philadelphia manager, Yewish 
Daily News; active in communal affairs, including Zionist movement; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 10, 1945. 

Mann, Benjamin, physician, specialist in ophthalmology; instructor, 
ophthalmology, Graduate Hosp., Philadelphia, until 1938; aged 58; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 29,1944. 

Masunorr, Harotp H., rabbi, Sinai Cong., Rockaway Pk., N. Y.; formerly 
rabbi, Temple of the Covenant, New York; active in civic and patriotic 
orgn’s; awarded citizenship medal by Veterans of Foreign Wars, 1941; 
aged 38; New York, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1944. 

May, Lewis H., realtor, civic leader; b. Troy, N. Y., Feb. 28, 1878; pioneer - 
in development of parts of Rockaway; dir., since 1910, v.-pres., since 1931, 
Nat'l Bank of Far Rockaway; dir., Madison Mortgage Co., Equitable 
Mortgage and Title Guarantee Co.; leading figure in civic affairs; former 
Paonia of Commerce of the Rockaways; New York, N. Y., Mr. 

r : 

Mayer, Extas, lawyer; b. Chicago, Ill., Nov. 4, 1877; dir., Jewish Charities 
of Chicago; endowed a fund for aviation research at Northwestern U.; 
Chicago, Ill., May 3, 1945. 

AYER, Mrs. Max, communal worker; active in local Zionist movement; 
aged 70; Des Moines, Ia., Apr. 14, 1945. 

Meyer, Gustave Morris, biochemist; b. New York, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1875; 

educ., U. S. and European universities; instructor, biochemistry, Coll 
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of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia U., 1907-8; asso. prof., med. 
chemistry, Syracuse U., 1908-9; ass’t chemist, 1909-13, asso. in chemistry, 
since 1913, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research; contributor of 
articles to scientific journals; member of many scientific societies; New 
York, N. Y., at Saranac Lake, N. Y., May 9, 1945. 

NirDiincer, Sipney, banker; b. Galesburg, Ill., Apr. 4, 1887; research 
chemist for du Pont Powder Co., 1910; in mercantile business for 10 
yrs.; v.-pres., dir., First Galesburg Nat’l Bank, since 1924; pres., Illinois 
Bankers Ass’n, 1935-36; mem., exec. com., American Bankers Ass’n, 
1938-40; officer of other banks and commercial and industrial cor- . 
porations in Galesburg; trustee, Knox College, since 1931; Galesburg, 
Il, Jl. 2, 1944. 

Oxo, Apotpu SteGmunp, librarian, bibliographer, editor; b. near Kharkov, 
Russia, 1885; came to U.S., 1902; educ., Germany; an authority on 
Spinoza; trustee, the Domus Spinozana at The Hague; a founder and 
American sec’y, the Societas Spinozana; librarian, Hebrew Union College, 
Cincinnati, 1906-31; collector, material for Jewish Museum, Cincinnati; 
honorary degree, LL.D., Hebrew Union College, 1931; author of un- 
published Spinoza bibliography and a book on Spinoza’s influence on 
English and American thought; asso. ed., contributing ed.. Menorah 
Fournal, 1921-40; ed., Contemporary Fewish Record, 1943-44; New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 3, 1944. 

OstroLenK, BERNHARD, economist, writer; b. Warsaw, Poland, May 14, 
1887; came to U. S., 1900; lecturer, agric. finance, U. of Pennsylvania, 
1924-27; asst. prof., economics, College of the City of New York, since 
1931; dir., Nat’l Farm School, Doylestown, Pa., 1917-28; on editorial 
staff, The Annalist, 1929-31, Current History Magazine, and many other 
publications; writer of books on agricultural economics and cooperatives; 
during Works Progress Administration, sponsor and editor of project on 
bibliography of cooperatives: Solebury Township, Pa., Nov. 26, 1944. 

Prizst, PEARL Rapwact, business executive, philanthropist; b. Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 13, 1872; head of printing and mineral water establishments, 
Providence, R. I.; donated, in memory of husband, recreation house, 
Cranston, R.I., chapel to Lincoln Cemetery, gymnasium to Jewish 
Orphanage; an organizer and dir., Miriam Hosp.; together with late 
husband, founded and supported many Jewish institutions in Providence; 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 14, 1944. 

Printz, Bert H., merchant, civic leader; b. Hungary, Nov. 29, 1859; 
came to U.S., 1860; in retail business; dir., Commercial Nat’! Bank, 
Youngstown, Ohio; pres., merchants bd., Chamber of Commerce; dir., 
Nat’l Jewish Hosp. at Denver, Colo.; pres., Children’s Service Bureau, 
Fresh Air Camp, and supporter of many cultural activities; Youngstown, 
Ohio, Jan. 25, 1945. 

Psaty, Max, building contractor; b. Austria; head of firm, New York, 
which erected part of Hunter College, Brooklyn appellate div. Court 
House, numerous hospitals at Camp Campbell, Kentucky, a war-housing 
project in Philadelphia, housing projects in Yonkers, N. Y., Providence, 
R. L., etc.; aged 67; New York, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1944. 

Rauu, Aaron S., merchant, communal leader; b. Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 26, 
1872; v.-pres., Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co., St. Louis, since 1913; dir., 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. and State Nat’l Bank; mem., Chamber of 
Commerce; pres., Jewish Federation, 1931-34; former v.-pres., Jewish 
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Day Nursery; and actively associated with many other Jewish communal 
and philanthropic orgns.; during World War I, served as member of a 
govt. price-fixing panel; St. Louis, Mo., Je. 17, 1944. alg 

Reirzre tp, Isaac, physician; b. New York, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1883; specialist 
in orthopedic and traumatic surgery; dir., orthopedics, St. Joseph’s Hosp., 
Rockaway; consultant, other hosps., Rockaway and the Bronx; Major, . 
army reserve medical corps; Far Rockaway, N. Y., Apr. 8, 1945. 

Rosen, Aaron Harry, author, composer; b. Mezo-Koveszd, Hungary, 
Apr. 25, 1893; came to U. S., 1903; educ., Yeshiva; music critic, on staff 
of Fewish Daily News, 1912-28, of Fewish Morning Fournal, since 1928; 
wrote musical settings for poems by Yehudah Halevi, Abraham Raisen, 
etc.; organized Jewish Little Symphony, 1924; conducted concerts over 
radio, 1924-32; aged 51; New York, N. Y., Dec..2, 1944. 

Rosen, Ben, Jewish educator; b. Baltimore, Md., May 16, 1894; supervisor, 
education, and lecturer, pedagogy, Bureau of Jewish Educ., Boston, 
1919-21; dir., Asso’d Talmud Torahs, Philadelphia, 1924-43; exec. dir., 
American Ass’n for Jewish Education, since 1943; sec’y, 1927, pres., 
1929, Nat'l Council for Jewish Education; chief ed., Fewish Education, 
since 1934; New York, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1944, 

RosenBERG, ABRAHAM, merchant, communal leader; b. Kremnitz, Russia, 
1874; came to U. S., 1890; active in communal affairs in Milwaukee, Wis.; 
a founder, Mt. Sinai Hospital Ass’n and Home for Aged Jews; past pres., 
Talmud Torah, Milwaukee Zionist Orgn., and other institutions; dir., 
Federated Jewish Charities, for many years; Milwaukee, Wis., at Miami 
Beach, Fla., Apr. 15, 1945. 

Rosenserc, JosepH, physician, nose and throat specialist; b. New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 31, 1876; asso. otolaryngologist, Jewish Memorial Hosp., 
1921-35; attending otolaryngologist, other hospitals, New York; dir., 
branch, Jewish Social Service Ass’n, 1920-27; author of books on state 
guidance and protection of children, and elimination of poverty; New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1944. 

Rosenserc, Mitprep Simons (Mrs. Louis James), communal and civic 
leader; b. Detroit, Mich., Je. 12, 1882; leader in women’s circles in 
Detroit; pres., for three terms, League of Jewish Women’s Orgns.; active 
in sisterhood, Hadassah, Council of Jewish Women, etc.; Detroit, Mich., ’ 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1944. é 

RosEnBLatT, ALBERT, manufacturer, communal leader; b. Russia; came to 
U. S., 1888; v.-pres., dir., Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, 
New York, for over 30 yrs.; a founder, Bath Beach Hebrew Free Loan 
Society; generous contributor to Jewish causes; aged 72; New York, 
N. Y.; Oct. 31, 1944. 

RosENBLOoM, JUDAH Leis, rabbi, scholar; b. Warsaw, Poland; came to 
U. S., 1923; rabbi, Poland, for 37 yrs.; in U. S., congs., Denver, Colo.; 
authority on Talmud; author of manuscripts on rabbinic discourse of the 
Babylonian Talmud; aged 82; Denver, Colo., Jan. 8, 1945. 

RosENrELD, Jonan, novelist, poet, playwright; b. Czartorysk, Russia, 1880; 
ee en: S., 1921; on staff of Fewish Daily Forward; New York, N. Y., 

noe : 

RosentuHat, Leon Water, electrical engineer; b. Marlin, Lex. Aug.. 9 
1880; with electric engineering dept., N. Y., Central R. R., 1903-8; 
engineer on railway project for govt. of Guatemala; consultant and 
patent expert for large firms, New York and Springfield, Mass.; patent 
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solicitor in ignition and radio developments, since 1933; inventor, slide 
rules, calculating machines, magneto, and other ignition apparatus; 
author of technical books; New York, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1945. 

Rosuco.in, Zaman, rabbi; b. Russia; came to U. S., 1924; rabbi, Cong. 
Agudath Achim Anshe Chesed, New Brighton; aged 78; New Brighton, 
N. Y., Aug. 28,1944, 

Roruscuirp, Harry S., merchant; b. Detroit, Mich.; head of tobacco firm, 
New York; Spanish-American War veteran; aged 79; New NorkseNene., 
Apr. 5, 1945. 

Roruscuitp, Netty pe (wife of Baron Robert); b. Paris; came to U.S., 
1940; active in Jewish and general charities; organized public centers for 
pre-natal care and for treatment of tuberculosis; in U. S., active on 
Coordinating Council of French Relief Societies; practical nurse, at Post 
Graduate Hosp., New York, in connection with blood bank for war 
wounded; aged 58; New York, N. Y., Jan. 8, 1945. 

Rusins, Savt, rabbi; b. Poland; occupied several pulpits, New York; 
rabbi emeritus, Beth Israel Hosp.; a founder, dir., Jewish Sabbath 
Alliance; aged 66; New York, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1944. 

Rupy, AprauaM, physician, diabetes specialist; b. Bialystok, Poland, Feb. 
20, 1895; came to U. S., 1923; educ., Russia, France, Germany; chief, 
diabetic clinic, since 1930, asso. physician, since 1936, Beth Israel Hosp., 
Boston; mem., faculty, since 1929, instructor, medicine, since 193i 
Tufts Coll. Medical School; author of many medical books, chiefly on / 
diabetes; Boston, Mass., Feb. 19, 1945. 

Satomon, Max, judge; b. New York, N. Y., Sept. 6, 1876; asst. corporation 
counsel, New York City; asst. district attorney, in charge of Commercial 
Frauds Bureau; justice, Court of Special Sessions, 1927-41; v.-pres., 
Hebrew Nat’l Orphans Home; former pres., Menorah Benevolent Society; 
New York, N. Y., at Virginia Beach, Va., Aug. 12, 1944. 

SamotLorr, Lazar S., singer, pedagogue; b. Kiev, Russia, Jan. 12, 1877; 
came to U. S., 1906; educ., Russia, Austria (med. coll. and conservatory 
of music), and Italy; instructor singing, Conservatory of Music and 
Drama, Odessa, Russia; singer, opera, Italy, Austria, Russia; voice teacher, 
New York; dir., Master School of Musical Arts, New York; at Los Angeles, 
Calif., Feb. 18,1945. 

Sanpor, SaMuEL, publisher; b. Hungary; founder, publisher, The Magyar 
Tribune and other Hungarian-language newspapers, since 1912, also a 
Rumanian-language weekly, Chicago; aged 63; Chicago, Ill., Aug. 28, 
1944, 


Sawpricu, Mark Rex, motion picture producer and director; b. New York, 

.; began screen career, 1922; recognized leader in the production 

and direction of musical films; also serious dramas; pres., Screen Directors 

Guild, 1944; winner, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences award, 
1933; aged 44; Hollywood, Calif., Mr. 4, 1945. 

Satz, Lupwic, actor, comedian; b. Lemberg, Galicia, Feb. 18, 1891; came 
to U. S., 1914; educ., Galicia and U. S.; first stage appearance, at age of 
5; played, Yiddish theatres, in Lemberg, Budapest, and other cities; 
in U. S., a founder and star, Yiddish Art Theatre, New York, since 1918; 
dir., several Yiddish theatres; star, dir., first Yiddish musical motion 
picture; also on English stage; New York, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1944. : 

ScHANFARBER, Epwin J., lawyer, communal leader; b. Coshocton, Ohio, 
Je. 1, 1886; active in Jewish welfare orgns.; pres., Jewish Welfare Federa- 
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tion, for 20 yrs., United Jewish Fund, since inception; dir., Nat’l Hosp. 
for Consumptives at Denver, Ohio Jewish Infants’ Home, B’nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundation Commission, and others; Columbus, Ohio, Jl. 1, 1944. 

ScHNITZER, JosEpH Isaac, motion picture producer; b. Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Mr. 14, 1887; in motion picture business, since 1908; pres., RKO Radio 
Pictures, New York, 1928-32; independent motion picture producer, 
Los Angeles, 1932-34; trustee, Fed. of Jewish Welfare Orgns., Los 
Angeles; dir., United Jewish Welfare Fund; Beverly Hills, Calif., Jl. 20, 
1944, 

ScHOENBERG, Mark JoseEpH, physician, eye specialist; b. Pitesci, Rumania, ~ 
Dec. 25, 1874; came to U. S., 1900; ophthalmologist, since 1906; consulting 
physician, eye clinics, several hosps.; attending surgeon, since 1912, 
chief, glaucoma clinic, since 1936, Knapp Memorial Eye Hosp.; instructor, 
ophthalmology, Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians and Surgeons, 1914-26; 
founder, N. Y. Society for Clinical Ophthalmology; contributor of nu- 
merous articles to scientific journals on glaucoma; New York, N. Y., Feb. 
15, 1945 

Scuwarz, Herman, physician, specialist in pediatrics; b. New York, N. Y., 
Oct, 24, 1876; associated with many hospitals, New York; consulting 
pediatrician, Mt. Sinai Hosp.; head pediatrics dept., Beth Israel Hosp.; 
clinical prof., pediatrics, Columbia U.; during World War I, consultant, 
U.S. Public Health Service; author of articles on children’s diseases and 
public health work for children; mem. of medical and welfare orgns.; 
New York, N. Y., May 19, 1945. 

Sip1s, WiLL1AM James, mathematician; b. New York, N. Y.; boy prodigy 
in mathematics; completed 7-yr. course public school in six months; 
spoke several foreign languages at age of 9; matriculated Harvard U. 
at 11; lectured to group of Harvard professors and advanced students on 
the fourth dimension and his own theories, at age of 14; lived later years 
in obscurity; aged 46; Boston, Mass., Jl. 17, 1944. 

SreroTy, Berta (Mrs. Adolph), communal worker; an organizer and hon. 
pres., Los Angeles chapter of Hadassah; active in several local Jewish 
welfare orgns.; Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 24, 1944. 

Simon, Sotomoy, rabbi; b. Russia; came to U. S., 1907; rabbi, Milwaukee 
Home for Aged Jews; author of religious books, in Hebrew; aged 83; 
Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 20, 1945. 

Stonim, Joex, Yiddish journalist; b. Drogitzine, Russia, Oct. 12, 1884; 
came to U. S., 1886; managing, literary and dramatic ed., W arheit, New 
York, 1921-29; political ed., The Day, since 1929; ed. Literatur und 
Leben, 1921-24, Yugend, 1925; author, studies of Jewish and non-Jewish 
poets and authors; dir., Harlem Hebrew Day and Night Nursery, since 
1921, Hebrew Nat’l Orphan Home, since 1924; mem., exec. com., Am. 
Jew. Congress, and other orgns.; New York, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1944. 

Sotomon, Georce, rabbi; b. New York, N. Y.; rabbi, Temple Mickve 
Israel, Savannah, Ga., for 42 yrs.; a leader in Reform rabbinate; active 
in efforts to promote better understanding among races and peoples; 
chmn., Savannah section of State inter-racial committee; aged 70; 
Savannah, Ga., Feb. 24, 1945. 

Stern, Stvon N., manufacturer, philanthropist; b. Rochester, N. Y.; first 
pres., and contributor of $35,000 for building, Jewish Young Men’s and 
Women’s Ass’n, Rochester; contributed large sums to Rochester es 
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a supporter of home for colored children, and many other social welfare 
projects; aged 76; Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1945. 

Srern, Morris, merchant, civic leader; b. Danzig, Germany, Apr. 2, 1864; 
came to U.S., 1883; settled in Texas; pres., San Antonio Chamber of 
Commerce, 1917-19; pres., Texas Chamber of Commerce, 1914-15; during 
World War I, food administrator for Texas; active in a number of 
communal orgns.; San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 3, 1944. 

Stern, Naruan, rabbi; b. New York, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1878; educ., Columbia 
U., Cambridge U., England, Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
and Hebrew Union College; occupied pulpits in Trenton, N. J., 1904-10, 
Providence, R. I., 1910-15, and West End Syn., New York, 1915-43; 
library commissioner, Trenton; lecturer, Hebrew and biblical lit., Brown 
U.; past pres., N. Y. Bd. Jewish Ministers; author of “The Jewish 
Historico-Critical School of 19th Century”; contributor to Jewish En- 
cyclopedia; New York, N. Y., Jan. 24, 1945. : 

Strong, Cuartes ARTHUR, mathematician, educator; b. Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
17, 1893; instructor, mathematics, Chicago U., 1922-36; prof., education, 
De Paul U., since 1924; author of mathematics textbooks; ed., School 
Science and Mathematics; established clinic, at public school, Chicago, 
for treating backward pupils; mem., many scientific, educational and 
mathematics societies; Chicago, IIl., Aug. 12, 1944. 

Tritunc, I11a, composer; b. Poland; came to U. S., 1929; writer of scores 
for Yiddish musical comedies, ballads, produced in New York; aged 49; 
New York, N. Y., Mr. 2, 1945. 

Twersky, JAcos I., rabbi; b. Russia; came to U. S., 1925; rabbi, Makaver 
Syn., Chicago; aged 43; Chicago, IIl., May 14, 1945. 

Uris, Harris H., realtor; b. Latvia; came to U. S., as a boy; builder, op- 
erator, large structures, New York, including St. Moritz, Belmont Plaza 
hotels, and several office and apartment buildings; active in communal 
work; pres., Beth Israel Hosp.; treas., dir., Jewish Maternity Hosp.; 
py mone of Daughters of Israel; aged 73; New York, N. Y., May 

, 1945. 

VinEBERG, Hiram Nauvm, physician, gynecologist; b. Russia, Dec. 20, 
1857; educ., Montreal, Canada, and London, Berlin, Vienna, Prague; 
travelled extensively; settled in New York, 1886; attending gynecologist, 
since 1893, consulting gynecologist, since 1921, Mt. Sinai Hosp.; associated 
with Beth Moses, and other hospitals; pioneer in gynecology; author of 
numerous articles on his subject; some gynecological operations named 
for him; New York, N. Y., May 4, 1945. 

Water, Wrii1aM IsraeL, manufacturer, philanthropist; b. New York, 
N. Y.; active in politics; liberal contributor to Mt. Sinai Hosp., for 
children’s clinic; contributor of $50,000 to Bryn Mawr Coll., dept. of 
history; mem., bd. of trustees, Mt. Sinai Hosp., 1910-27, N. Y. Zoological 
Society, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Am. Museum of Natural History; 
and active in other public causes; aged 82; New York, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1944. 

WarsHaAwsky, ALEXANDER, painter; b. Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. 29, 1889; 
studied art, Cleveland, New York, and Paris; exhibits in Paris salons and 
leading galleries, U.S.; paintings in Cleveland and Los Angeles art 
museums, and in private collections; during World War I, hon. Lieut. in 
French army; Los Angeles, Calif., May 28, 1945. 

We, Mavrice, manufacturer, philanthropist; b. Ittlingen, Germany, 
Apr. 29, 1870; came to U. S., 1884; settled in St. Louis, 1897; active in 
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philanthropic institutions of all denominations; founder, and chief sup- 
porter, “Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself Association,” a non-sectarian 
group devoted to rehabilitation of ex-criminals and juvenile delinquents; 
pres., Welfare Bureau for Jewish Children; dir., Jewish Federation of 
Charities; and associated with a number of. other Jewish orgns.; St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 14, 1945. 

WEILL, Jutius, rabbi, teacher; b. Grodno, Russia; former rabbi, Kurland 
prov., cities of Lublin and Suwalki, Russia; prof., Talmud, Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary and Yeshiva College, New York, since 
1921; aged 83; New York, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1944. 

Worsey, Asranam, lawyer; b. Dvinsk, Russia, Sept. 10, 1889; came to 
U.S., 1906; prosecuting attorney, 1927-28; judge, City Court of Stam- 
ford, 1929-33; Stamford, Conn., Dec. 27, 1944. 

Wo trenson, Louis B., educator; b. La Crosse, Wis., Jan. 4, 1882; instructor, 
1908-11, asst. prof:, 1911-22, Semitic languages and Hellenistic Greek, 
U. of Wisconsin, and chmn., Semitic dept., 1914-22; prof., Hebrew and 
cognate languages, Hebrew Union College, 1922-24; supt., Home for 
Jewish Children, Boston, Mass., 1924-30; exec. dir., Jewish orphanage, 
Providence, R. I., 1930-33; active in communal affairs; organizer, at 
Wisconsin U., and pres., Jewish Student Ass’n; author of book and ar- 
ticles on biblical and literary subjects; Providence, R. I., Mr. 21, 1945. 

Yupkowsky, Jacos, rabbi, cong. Chicago; aged 47; Chicago, Ill.,; Aug. 25, 
1944, 

ZANDER, HERMAN, communal leader; b. Germany; came to U. S. in early 
youth; settled in Tennessee; active in social welfare, fraternal, and 
religious orgns.; member, County Court, since 1936; aged 78; Nashville, 
Tenn., Jan. 22, 1945, 

ZOLOTNITZKY, Jacques, art dealer; b. Niejin, Russia; came to U. S., 1940; 
operated art galleries, since 1920, in Russian cities, Paris, and New York; 
among his customers were connoisseurs, royalty, and other notables; 


aged 70; New York, N. Y., Dec. 31,.1944. 


OTHER CountTRIES 


ABRAHAMS, Sir Arruur CEciL, communal worker; b. London, England, 
1878; active Red Cross administrator; during World War I, Red Cross 
commissioner in France; knighted, 1942; London, England; reptd. 
Dec. 15, 1944. 

Apter, Micuaet, rabbi, author; b. London, England, 1868; served Hammer- 
smith Syn., 1890-1903; Central Syn. 1903-34, minister emeritus, since 
1934; senior Jewish chaplain, France, 1915-18; v.-pres., ed., Publications 
of Jewish Historical Society; author of several books; London, England, 
Sept. 30, 1944. 

AmiEL, Mosue Avicpor, rabbi, scholar, author; b. Porozhova, Poland, 
1883; settled in Belgium, 1920; chief rabbi, Antwerp, 1920-36; went to 
Palestine, 1936; rabbi, Tel Aviv, and Jaffa districts, since 1936; founder, 
Yeshivath Hayishuvy Hachadash, first rabbinical academy in modern 
Palestine to use Hebrew as language of instruction; author of works, in 
Hebrew, on Jewish law and lore, political commentaries, etc., and of eight 
vols. of collected sermons, translated into German, French, Dutch, and 
Yiddish; Tel Aviv, Palestine, Mr. 28, 1945, 
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Awpreson, Davin, banker; b. Amsterdam, Netherlands; went to Palestine, 
1939; former dir., Amsterdam bank; dir. Anglo-Palestine bank, Tel Aviv, 
1942; mem., govt. diamond control bd.; aged 69; Tel Aviv, Palestine; 
reptd. Sept. 1, 1944. 

Apts, Marig, member, exec., Wizo (Women’s Internat’! Zionist Org.), 
and pres., Wizo Fed., Cracow, Poland; (murdered); reptd. Nov. 10, 1944. 

Aversacu, Micnatz, physician, eye specialist, U. S. S. R.; prof., ophthal- 
mology, Moscow U.; mem., Academy of Sciences of U. S. S. R.; recipient, 
Stalin prize for work in ophthalmology; author of numerous writings 
on the subject; aged 72; Moscow, U. S. S. R.; reptd. Aug. 25, 1944. 

AZARYHAU, JosEPH, Hebrew educator; b. Suwalki, Poland; went to Palestine, 
1905; chief inspector, Vaad Leumi schools, since 1920; former chmn., 
Jewish community council, Haifa; aged 72; Tel Aviv, Palestine, reptd. 
Mr. 22, 1945. 

Baur, Harry, motion picture star, France; leader resistance group; died 
as result of torture in Nazi prison; reptd. Sept. 28, 1944. 

Berry, Emanvet, rabbi, Wales; served Llandudno Cong. for 35 years; 
Llandudno, Wales ; reptd. Aug. 25, 1944. 

Besso, S. Louis, public official; London, England; ass’t. sec’y, Ministry of 
Labor; aged 60; March, 1945. 

Brrron, J. M., civic and communal worker; b. Palestine; emigrated to 
Egypt; developed the garden city of Maadi, near Cairo; erected synagogue 
at own cost; aged 75; Cairo, Egypt; reptd. Aug. 11, 1944. 

Braunstein, Menachem Menpet (Mrsasuan), author, translator, edu- 
cator; b. Jassy, Rumania, 1858; went to Palestine, 1914; Hebrew teacher 
in Rumania; instrumental in establishing school libraries; organizer, 
society for popularizing Hebrew; contributor to Hebrew and German 
Jewish periodicals, since 1885; author of Hebrew textbooks, including 
a history of the Jews; Jerusalem, Palestine, Dec. 11, 1944. - 

Broza, SHMUEL, pioneer settler, Palestine; a founder of Moza; aged 75; 
Moza, Palestine; reptd. Nov. 1, 1944. 

Cann, Sir JULIEN, sportsman, philanthropist, England; founder, sole sup- 
porter, Hucknall Homes of Rest; presented, in 1930, former home of 
Lord Byron to City of Nottingham; pres., Nottingham Operatic Society, 
and other musical orgns.; as patron of sports, took cricket teams to West 
Indies, South America, European countries, etc.; Commander, Order of 
the Phoenix; Chevalier, Legion of Honor; knighted, 1929; made Baronet, 
1934; aged 62; Loughborough, England, Sept. 26, 1944. 

Caves, Israex, Zionist worker; former pres., Turkish Zionist Federation; 
aged 72; Jerusalem, Palestine; reptd. May, 1945. 

Cuajes, JosEr, surgeon; b. Lemberg, Poland, 1875; head, Jewish hospital, 
Lemberg, for 18 years; physician in Tel Aviv, Palestine; officer in Austro- 
Hungarian army in World War I; aged 69; Tel Aviv, Palestine; reptd. 
Oct. 27, 1944. 

Cowen, Frep Susman, scholar, England; founder, Agudath Hashochetim; 
v.-pres., Yeshiva Etz Chaim, London; former pres., Dalston Beth Ha- 
medrosh; aged 76; Southport, England; reptd. Feb. 2, 1945. 

Couen, Srantey S. G., philanthropist; b. Liverpool, England, 1880; active 
supporter, children’s hospital (donated £50,000 in 1935); volunteer in 
So. African War and World War I; pres., local Trades Advisory Council; 
Liverpool, England; reptd. Jl. 19, 1944. 
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Coun, ALFrepD Louis, solicitor, barrister; b. Briesen, Germany, 1874; went 
to Union of So. Africa, 1881; served various govt. commissions; assisted 
in drafting Mozambique Convention, 1909; during World War I, special 
advisor on Gen. Jan C. Smuts’ staff; Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, 
Sept. 7, 1944. 

CopENHAGEN, Puriitp Uri, former rabbi, Amsterdam, Holland; aged 66; 
Haifa, Palestine; reptd. Aug. 4, 1944. 

Crémieux, Benjamin, author, critic; b. Narbonne, France, 1888; educ., 
France and Italy; prof., Lyceum of Tournon and French Institute, 
Florence; for a time, official, Ministry of Foreign Affairs; author of novels, 
essays, etc.; translator; killed by Germans; reptd. Nov. 24, 1944. 

CurLerR, SHitomo Noson, rabbi; b. Lithuania; lived in U.S.; went to 
Palestine, 1933; rabbi in Lithuania, New York, Detroit, and other com- 
munities in U. S.; talmudic scholar; author of two books, in Hebrew, 
and many articles; aged 90; Jerusalem, Palestine, Feb. 8, 1945. 

Daicues, SALIs, rabbi, educator; b. Vilna, Russia, 1880; went to England, 
1904; educ., Germany; rabbi congs. England; Edinburgh, Scotland, since 
1918; lecturer, Jews’ College, 1908; active in Jewish communal life; v.- 
pres., Zionist Fed. of Gt. Britain and Ireland; v.-pres., Conference of 
Anglo-Jewish Preachers; first chmn., Scottish area Council for Jewish 
Education; author of “Aspects of Judaism,” collection of pamphlets and 
essays; Edinburgh, Scotland, May 2, 1945. 

Davis, SAMUEL, educator; b. London, 1868; headmaster Bayswater Jewish 
schools; author of “Shakespeare Retold” for children and joint author of 
“The Golden Thread”; champion chess player; London, England, Dec. 
29, 1944. 

DELLA Sera, ALESSANDRO, archaeologist; b. Rome, Italy, 1879; prof., 
archaeology, Rome U.; dir., Italian Archaeological School in Athens; 
conducted excavations on Greek island Lemnos; Pavia, Italy, September, 
1944, 

Dreyrus, Henry, physician, inventor, industrialist; b. Basle, Switzerland; 
came to England during World War I; dir., celanese corporation in 
England, U.S., and Canada; inventor of process for making aircraft 
fabrics of cellulose; aged 62; London, England, Dec. 30, 1944. 

Dusirsxy, A. S., rabbi; b. near Vilno, Russia, 1860; went to Canada, after 
World War I; served congs. in Latvia and Petrograd, Russia; appointed 
military chaplain by Kerensky regime; in Canada, rabbi Chevra Kadisha 
cong., Montreal; active in furthering Jewish education; established 
number of schools in various communities; Zionist worker; Montreal, 
Canada, Jl. 1, 1944. 

Duscuinsky, Jacop Cuartes (Koppert), rabbi, historian, author; b. 
Namesto, Hungary, 1878; went to England, 1907; educ., Germany; 
rabbi, Kostel, Moravia; author of books and articles on Anglo-Jewish 
history and biography; fellow, Royal Historical Society, England, 1938; 
London, England, Jl. 13, 1944. 

Eper, Epirw (Mrs. M. D.), executive, Women’s International Zionist 
Orgn.; a founder, leading member, Fabian Society; London, England, 
Oct. 21, 1944. 

Esrerman, ArieEH Leis, a founder of Tel Aviv and former deputy mayor; © 
aged 75; Jerusalem, Palestine; reptd., Aug. 28, 1944. 

Errincer, AxiBA, Palestine soil expert; dir., Jewish Colonization Ass’n., 
Bessarabia, Argentine, and Brazil; in Palestine, since 1911; dir., Zionist 
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agricultural settlement dept., land dept., Keren Kayemeth; aged 74; 
Jerusalem, Palestine, Jan. 31, 1945. 

Feiner, Leo, lawyer, Polish Bund leader; b. Cracow, Poland; active mem., 
Bund exec., for many years; representative, Cracow Municipal Council; 
representative, Bund, on coordinating committee directing Jewish under- 
ground activities during Nazi occupation; aged 50; Lublin, Poland; 
reptd. Mr. 26, 1945. 

Fvescu, Cart, violinist, teacher; b. Moson, Hungary, 1873; studied, Vienna, 
Paris; appointed court violinist to Queen of Rumania, 1897; prof., 
Rumanian Royal Conservatory, 1897-1903; Amsterdam Conservatory, 
1903-8; on faculty, Berlin Academy of Music; head, violin dept., Curtis 
Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 1924-28; author of “The Art of the 
Violin,” used as conservatory textbook and translated into 22 languages; 
Lausanne, Switzerland, Nov. 15, 1944. 

Frank, Pu., rabbi, Haarlem, Netherlands; killed by Nazis, 1943; reptd. 
Feb. 23, 1945. 

FRANKLIN, Sir Leonarp Benjamin, banker, communal worker; b. London, 
England, 1862; sr. partner, A. Keyser & Co., bankers; during World 
War I, in charge of Belgian refugees in Folkestone; decorated by Belgian 
King, officer, Order of the Crown; Member of Parliament, 1923-24; 
knighted, 1932; active in Jewish communal and religious work; author of 
“Percentage Proportional Representation”; London, England, Dec. 11, 
1944. 

Guaser, Leo, (pseud. Nusspaum), labor leader, author; sec’y, Federation 
of Jewish Societies of France; aged 55; (executed) France; reptd. 
Sept. 17, 1944. 

Gasman, Josepu, Zionist worker; head, Revisionist orgn. Betar, Lithuania; 
leader, Jewish underground during German occupation; (killed) Vilna, 
Lithuania; reptd. Apr. 6, 1945 

Giemporsk1, Mosue (Ben-E11&£zerR), journalist, editor; b. Stutchin, Russia, 
1882; lived in U. S., 1906-13; went to Palestine, 1925; contributor, editor, 
Yiddish and Hebrew periodicals in Russia, United States, and Palestine; 
ed., Dos Yiddishe Folk, New York, 1906-10; translator for publishing 
house of Amanuth, Moscow, later Germany; author of short stories, 
collection of legends and short stories for young people; Tel Aviv, Pales- 
tine; reptd. Aug. 8, 1944. 

Go.pston, Neuemiau, rabbi; b. Great Yarmouth, England, 1864; minister- 
emeritus, S. E. London Syn.; teacher, Hebrew, since 1888; chaplain, 
S. London assn. of Jewish ex-servicemen; London, England, Oct. 26, 
1944. 

GorrscHaLk, Sam, industrialist, communal leader, Belgium; former pres., 
Jewish communities, Liege and Antwerp; mem., for many yrs., central 
com., Jewish Consistory of Belgium; member, Order of the Knights of 
the Crown; aged 84; Brussels, Belgium, Nov. 6, 1944. 

Guepa.a, Purip, historian, author; b. London, England, Mr. 12, 1899; 
in law practice, 1913-23; during World War I, legal adviser to con- 
tracts dept. of War Office and to Ministry of Munitions; prolific writer; 
author of works on modern European history, particularly Napoleonic 
period; also biography and essays; pres., Jewish Historical Society of 
England; dir., Ibero-American Institute of Gt. Britain; London, England, 
Dec. 16, 1944. 
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Harart, Sir Vicror (Pasua), banker, government official, Egypt; dir., 

' banks, Egypt; former dir.-gen., accounts, Egyptian Ministry of Finance; 
grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile; officer of Legion of Honor; aged 
88; Cairo, Egypt, Feb. 21, 1945, 

HEILPERIN, Faux, author, educator; b. Nesvizh, Russia, 1876; went to 
Palestine, 1938, teacher, since 1904; advocate of Yiddish as language 
of instruction; instructor schools, Hebrew and Yiddish, in a number of 
large cities, including Jewish Teachers Seminary, Vilno; organized model 
school in Tambovy; ed., first children’s magazine in Yiddish; writer of 
books, including textbooks in Yiddish and Hebrew; translator; publisher 
of books for children; Jerusalem, Palestine, Mr. 8, 1945. 

Jacos, Benno, rabbi, Bible scholar; b. Breslau, Germany, 1862; rabbi, 
Dortmund, for over 25 yrs.; author of commentary on Book of Genesis, 
and other religious works; London, England, Jan. 31, 1945. 

JosepH, Sir SamuEL GeorcE, civic worker, England; b. Aug. 15, 1888; 
mayor of London, 1942 and 1943; active in civic affairs, since 1922, serving 
as sheriff, alderman, and mayor of a borough; knighted, 1934; Captain, 
in World War I; London, England, Oct. 4, 1944. 

Kapaxk, Aaron Apranam, Hebrew author; b. Smorgon, Lithuania, 1880; 
went to Palestine 1911; instructor, Hebrew gymnasium, Jerusalem; 
author of large number of novels, two collections of short stories, and 
several dramas; also writings in Yiddish; winner of Bialik prize for 
literature, 1944; Jerusalem, Palestine, Nov. 18, 1944. 

Kaun, Aucustus, educationist, England; inspector and examiner, secondary 
schools, London; lecturer, commercial subjects; staff inspector, Bd. of 
Education; mem., Council, Jews’ College; life fellow, Royal Society of 
Arts; London, England; reptd. Sept. 29, 1944. 

Katiensacn, Hermann, architect; b. Neustadt, Lithuania; educ., Ger- 
many; went to Union of So. Africa, 1896; active supporter, Mohandas 
Gandhi, Indian leader; former mem., exec. council, So. African Zionist 
Fed.; aged 74; Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, Mr. 22, 1945. 

Kann, Jacosus Henricus, banker, Zionist worker; b. The Hague, Nether- 
lands, Jl. 12, 1872; founder, Jewish Colonial Trust, Anglo-Palestine Bank; 

_ mem., Zionist exec., 1905-11; Netherlands consul in Jerusalem, 1923-27; 
Knight of Order of the Lion of the Netherlands; author of books on 
Palestine; (in concentration camp at Terezin); reptd. Mr. 18, 1945. 

KanrzLter, Max, communal worker; pres., Cairo Ashkenazi community; 
aged 59; Cairo, Egypt, reptd. Dec. 1, 1944. 

Kazne.son, Bert, labor leader, Zionist official, editor; b. Bobruisk, Russia, 
1887; went to Palestine, 1909; a founder, Poale Zion, Russia; Gallilee © 
Jewish Workers’ Committee; dir., Jewish National Fund; exec. mem., 
Poale Zion; non-academic mem., council, Hebrew U.; ed., Davar; Jeru-_ 
salem, Palestine, Aug. 12, 1944. 

KaurMan, Oscar, merchant, civic worker; b. Rumania; went to Rhodesia, 
1904; pres., local Chamber of Commerce, ass’n of Chambers of Commerce 
of Southern Rhodesia; mem., several govt. commissions concerned w. 
economic affairs; chmn., commerce section, Rehabilitation Com. of Mata- 
beleland; aged 59; Capetown, Union of So. Africa, November, 1944. 

Ketier, Henry, orthopedic surgeon; b. Cracow, Poland, Dec. 3, 1877; 
lived in U.S., 1893-1932; in Palestine, since 1932; educ., U.S. and 
Europe; clinical prof., orthopedic surgery, N. Y. U. College of Medicine; 
prof. orthopedics, N. Y. School of Clinical Medicine and West Side 
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Hosp., for 20 yrs.; dir. orthopedics and surgeon-in-chief, Palestine Insti- 
tute for Crippled Children, since 1934; organizer, Mizrachi movement in 
England; pres., Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences; author of book, 
Modern Hebrew Orthopedic Terminology, Jewish medical essays, and 
articles on Zionism, Judaism, and biblical and talmudic subjects; Jeru- 
salem, Palestine, Nov. 22, 1944. 

Kessler, SIEGFRIED, communal and Zionist leader; former v.-pres., Jewish 
community, Brno, Czechoslovakia, and chmn., Poale Zion party, Czecho- 
slovakia; mem., exec., nat’! council of Jews and relief com. of Jews from 
Czechoslovakia; aged 64; London, England, Jl. 27, 1944. 

Kuano, Mayer, artist; b. Lemberg, Galicia; painted portraits of notables; 
exhibited at Royal Academy, Royal Society of British Artists, etc.; aged 
69; London, England; reptd. Feb. 9, 1945. 

Kiet, Samy, rabbi, serving French army; appointed “Rabbin de la Jeu- 
nesse” by rabbinical conf. in Lyons; created rescue center for fugitives 
from Nazi persecution; aged 29; killed by Gestapo; reptd. Feb. 2, 1945. 

Kurcuer, Israet Jacopr, bacteriologist; b. Austria, Apr. 24, 1889; lived in 
U. S., 1900-21; in Palestine, since 1921; scientific asst. Dept. of Public 
Health, Am. Museum of Natural History, New York, 1911-15; associate, 

| Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 1916-20; expert on yellow 
fever; dir., malaria and yellow fever research, Palestine and W. Africa, 
1921-26; prof., bacteriology and hygiene, Hebrew U., Jerusalem, since 
1926; Jerusalem, Palestine, Sept. 23, 1944. 

Koerner, I. H., Zionist worker; b. Austria; founder of “Hakoah” (Jewish 
sports club); mem., exec., Vienna Jewish community; an organizer, 
“Tvria,” Jewish students’ assn., in Vienna; aged 68; Tel Aviv, Palestine, 
Dec. 12, 1944. 

Lanpav, Anniz Epiru, educator; b. London, England, May 24, 1872; 
pioneer in modern Jewish education; principal, Evelina de Rothschild 
School-for girls, Jerusalem, since 1900; organizer, dir., Palestine and Syria 
refugee schools in Alexandria, 1915-18; member, Order of the British 
Empire; Jerusalem, Palestine, Jan. 23, 1945. 

’ LasKker-SCHUELER, Ese, poet; b. Elberfeld, Germany, 1876; went to 
Palestine, 1938; author of several volumes of lyric poems, including 
“Hebrew Ballads,” “The Wonder Rabbi of Barcelona,” etc.; recipient 
of Kleist prize, 1932, highest literary award in pre-Hitler Germany; 
Jerusalem, Palestine, Jan. 22, 1945. 

Lasxt, Saran (Mrs. NatHan), communal worker, England; b. Manchester, 
England, 1869; mem., Manchester City Council, for nearly 50 yrs.; 

"leader in welfare work; mem., exec., Manchester and Salford Com. of 
Social Service; Manchester, England, Feb. 23, 1945. 

Lavus, Moriz, physician, tuberculosis specialist; in medical practice, Vienna, 
Austria, until 1938; founder of clinic, 1898, for diagnosis of tuberculosis, 
which later became.a nat’! orgn.; during World War I, headed a hospital 
unit; awarded official cross of International Red Cross; lived in England 
since beginning of World War II; aged 75; Buxton, England, Jl. 28, 1944. 

Lazarus, NaTuan, journalist; b. Russia 1884; member, exec. council, Zion- 
ist Fed. of Great Brit. and Ireland; mem., British section, Jewish Agency; 

London correspondent of New York Fewish Morning Fournal, for 30 
years; London, England, Sept. 29, 1944. 

Levin, ABRAHAM ANSEIL, communal and Zionist worker, Canada; a founder, 
Hebrew Free Loan Society; pres., Jewish Aid Soc.; mem. bd., Jewish 
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and Montreal General hosps.; chmn., Keren Hayesod for Dominion; 
aged 70; Montreal, Canada, Sept. 2, 1944. 

Levire, Leon, banker, Zionist worker; b. Poland; went to Palestine, 1939; 
former pres., Zionist orgn. in Poland; founder and pres., Polish-Palestine 
Bank in Warsaw; aged 67; Tel Aviv, Palestine; reptd. Dec. 19, 1944. 

Levy, Josepn Lanctey, journalist; b. Liverpool, England, May 25, 1870; 
ed., Sunday Times, Johannesburg, 1910-42; trustee, Johannesburg 
Municipal Library; chmn., public library consultative committee; 
affiliated with other library and publicity activities; active mem. of 
cancer committee; author of novels, short stories, plays and scenarios; 
Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, May 12, 1945. 

Loew, Immanuet, rabbi, author; b. Szeged, Hungary, 1854; chief rabbi, 
Szeged; former mem., Hungarian Senate; author of “Flora of the Jews,” 
“Fauna of the Jews,” and many other works; Budapest, Hungary; 
reptd. Aug. 25, 1944. 

Loewy, Jutius, physician; former prof., Prague U., Czechoslovakia; expert 
on occupational diseases; mem., health commission, Internat’l Labor 
Office; chmn., Czechoslovak Medical Assn. in London; aged 59; London, 
England; reptd. Nov. 25, 1944. 

Lyons, Ceci, industrialist, communal worker; b. Johannesburg, Union ot 
So. Africa, Mr. 28,1897; chmn., Transvaal Chamber of Industries, 1942— 
43; chmn., exec. council, 1935-40, pres., 1942, So. African Jewish Board 
of Deputies; Johannesburg, Union.of So. Africa, Apr. 15, 1945. 

MANDEL, Georcgs, statesman; b. Chatou, near Paris, 1885; active in 
politics since age of 18; appointed by Clemenceau, chef de cabinet (head 
of his office), 1906-9, 1917-19; Member of Parliament, 1920-24, 1928-40; 
Minister of Communications, 1935, of Colonies, 1938; Minister of the 
Interior, 1940; imprisoned by Nazis, 1940; killed, Paris, France, July, 
1944, 

Marcotin, Extazar, war veteran, b. Russia, Mr. 26, 1878; went to Pales- 
tine; settled in Australia, 1901; volunteered, World War I; served from 
1914 till Armistice; Lt. Col. in command of 39th Royal Fusiliers in Im- 
perial Army in Palestine; returned to Australia, 1921; Melbourne, 
Australia; reptd. Je. 23, 1944. 

Markus, Davin, rabbi, educator; b. Novgorod, Russia; educ., Germany; 
went to Turkey, 1900; rabbi, Ashkenazi community, Constantinople, 
since, 1901; founder, 1903, dir., till 1923, schools of Hilfsverein d. deut. 
schen Juden; founder, in 1914, with govt. authorization, of Hebrew school 
“Jawne,” and dir., under B’nai B’rith supervision, until 1940; author; 
eds ue eae B'nai B’rith periodical; Istanbul, Turkey; reptd. Jl. 
21, 1944, 

Mastaton, Jacos, rabbi, Cairo, Egypt; aged 72; Cairo, Egypt; reptd. 
Mr. 2, 1945. 

Meyeruor, Max, physician, eye specialist; b. Germany; went to Egypt, 
1900; established eye clinic in Cairo, 1903; instrumental in saving large 
number of persons from blindness due to trachoma; orientalist; author of 
Pe on contribution of Arabs to science; aged 70; Cairo, Egypt, April, 

45, 

Myer, Morais, editor, author; b. Dermanetschi, Rumania, 1879; went to 
England, 1902; ed., Die Zeit, Yiddish daily, London, 1913-44; correspon- 
dent for New York publications; author of books in Yiddish; v.-pres., 
Zionist Fed. of Great Britain and Ireland; London, England, Oct. 20, 1944. 
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Myers, AuBert Isaac, bookseller, religious and communal worker, England; 
v.-pres., Antiquarian Booksellers’ Assn.; publications included Lady 
Magnus’ “Outlines of Jewish History”; treas., London committee of Tel 
Aviv Museum; mem., Jewish Historical Society, London, England, De- 
cember, 1944. 

Oumansky, Constantin A., journalist, diplomat; b. Nikolaev, Russia, 
1902; joined staff of Tass, official Soviet news agency, 1924; counsellor to 
Russian Embassy, Washington, 1936; ambassador, 1939; appointed 
member and chief of press div., Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, and 
dir. gen., Tass, 1941; ambassador, Mexico, since 1943; (killed in air- 
plane crash) Mexico City, Mexico, Jan. 25, 1945. 

Pertev, Evimececu, rabbi, Stolyn, Poland; (murdered), Oct. 25, 1942. 

Pissarro, Lucien, landscape painter, wood engraver, printer; b. Paris, 
France, Feb. 20, 1863; went to England, 1890; educ. by his father, Camille 
Pissarro; contributed wood engravings to The Dial and other periodicals, 
London; established printing press and designed type; painted land- 
scapes in England and France; paintings exhibited in national gallery, 
London, other cities in England, and Paris; life mem., New English Art 
Club; London, England, Jl. 11, 1944. 

Poputsuszux, Max, Zionist leader, Brussels, Belgium; former head of 
Belgian Keren Kayemeth; Tel Aviv, Palestine; reptd. Jl. 25, 1944. 

Po.urrzer, Str Frank Josepu Coteman, merchant, govt. official, England; 
b. London, 1869; alderman, sheriff, city of London; justice of peace, 
county of London; knighted, 1937; London, England; reptd. Nov. 17, 
1944, 

Pousxy, Hyman, journalist; b. near Grodno, Russia, 1875; went to England 
in early youth; settled in Union of So. Africa, 1910; ed., Der Afrikaner, 
Johannesburg, since 1911; contributor to other periodicals, London and 
New York, including Fewish Morning Fournal; Berea, at Johannesburg, 
Union of So. Africa, Je. 24, 1944. 

Pritutsky, Noau, communal leader, Yiddish writer, philologist; b. Berdi- 
chev, Russia, 1882; elected member, Warsaw city council, 1916; provi- 
sional state council, 1918; Sejm, 1922; founded Der Moment, Yiddish 
daily, Warsaw, 1910, affiliated with it, till 1939; co-ed., Dos Folk; prof., 
Yiddish language, Vilna U., 1941; (executed by Nazis) Warsaw, Poland; 
reptd. Dec. 10, 1944. 

Rince.Bium, EmanveEt, historian, author; b. Buczacz, Galicia, 1900; 
went to Warsaw, 1922; educ., Warsaw U.; a founder, seminary for 
Jewish history; author, and translator into Yiddish, of books on Jewish 
history; active in Jewish student orgns.; teacher, evening school for 
working people; on staff, historical section, Yiddish Scientific Institute, 
Vilno; (killed by Nazis) Warsaw, Poland; reptd. Sept. 1, 1944. 

Rocaty, Atrrep, communal worker, public official, Union of So. Africa; 
b. Whitby, England; a founder, pres., Witwatersrand Hebrew benevolent 
ass’n; elected to town council, liquor licensing and hospital bds.; v.- 
pres., Chamber of Commerce; after Boer War, placed by Lord Milner 
in charge of return of refugees to the Rand; aged 82; Johannesburg, 
Union of So. Africa, Feb. 4, 1945. 

Rocosnirzky, Mosss Ex1as, rabbi; b. Nalibok, Russia; rabbi, Leipzig, for 
20 yrs., Cardiff, since 1939; aged 60; Cardiff, Wales; reptd. Nov. 10, 1944. 
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Roto, Str Rozerr Simon, banker, Egypt; b. 1869; educ., Paris, France; 
dir., National Bank of Egypt; v.-pres., Crédit Foncier; sponsor, English 
school in Alexandria; knighted, 1938; Alexandria, Egypt, Jl. 10, 1944. ; 

Rusin, Simon, Hebrew scholar, writer, Austria; author of comparative 
studies in Talmudic and Roman law, and the Bible and culture of modern 
times; aged 79; Leeds, England; reptd. Jan. 25, 1945. 

SanvELson, Davip IsamBarbD, solicitor, author, England; b. 1889; financial 
adviser to British military mission in Siberia, 1919; exec., Liberal Nat’l 
Fed. of Yorkshire; active in Jewish community; mem., Board of Deputies 
of British Jews; officer, Order of the British Empire; author of books on 
legal subjects; Leeds, England, Jl. 3, 1944. 

SERENI, SAMUEL, physician; b. Rome, Italy, Mr. 7, 1870; went to Palestine, 
1931; authority on histology and physiology; asst. prof., Rome Wes 
Givat Brenner, Palestine, Oct. 6, 1943. 

SHouim At Sueixu, Yemenite chief rabbi; author of cabbalistic booklets; 
aged 90; Jerusalem, Palestine; reptd. Aug. 21, 1944. 

SILVER, AUBREY, musician, conductor; b. London, England; settled in 
Palestine, 1919; musketry instructor in World War I; director of music 
and bandmaster of Palestine police; aged 50; Jerusalem, Palestine, 
December, 1944, 

SILVERSTONE, GEpALtA, rabbi; b. Sakot, Russia, 1872; lived in U. S., 1904- 
1936; in Palestine, since 1936; rabbi congs. in Belfast, Northern Ireland, 
1891-96, and Washington, D. C., 1904-36; v.-pres., Agudas Harabonim 
of U.S. and Canada; dir., Jewish Sanatorium, Denver, and Hebrew 
Home for Aged, Washington; Jerusalem, Palestine, Jl. 22, 1944. 

SincER, Kurt, communal worker, music critic; b. Berent, West Prussia; 
dir., Juedischer Kulturbund, Berlin; pres., Reichsverband d. juedischen 
Kulturbuende, Germany; music critic; dir., opera house Charlottenburg; 
founder, Jewish theatre in Nazi Berlin and other cities, Germany; agéd 
59; at Theresienstadt, Czechoslovakia, January, 1944. 

SKLowE, Benjamin, journalist, England; ed., Haolam; contributor to other 
Jewish publications; theatrical manager, Hebrew theatre, publicity 
manager, Habima and Ohel Players; a founder, “Amanut” society for 
douish culture; aged 48; (killed in accident) London, England, Feb. 3, 

45. 

Sorte, Nicuowa, Zionist leader, Russia; a founder, Razsviet (the Dawn), 
Zionist periodical in St. Petersburg; aged 64; Paris, France, Mr. 23, 1945, 

Storrer, Apotr J., editor; b. Hungary; managing ed., Internationaler 
Psychoanalytischer Verlag, Vienna, Austria, publishing house founded 
by Siegmund Freud; ed., Freud’s collected writings; aged 57; Melbourne, 
Australia, December, 1944. 

Sun.icut, IsraeL, communal worker, educator; b. Novogrudock, Russia, 
1863; lived in England; founder, Jewish educational institutions and 
scholarships, and Hebrew library for children, Manchester; chmn., local 
Zionist ass’n; aged 82; Manchester, England, Jan. 12, 1945. 

Szo.tp, Henrierra, Zionist leader, director of Palestine activities of Ha- 
dassah; b. Baltimore, Md., U.S., Dec. 21, 1860; settled in Palestine, 
1920; editorial sec’y, Publication Com., Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1892-1916; ed., American Jewish Year Book, 1904-8; associated 
with Zionist undertakings, in U. S. and Palestine, since 1909; founded, 
1912, Hadassah, women’s Zionist Org. of America, first pres., 1912-26, 
hon, pres., since 1926; organizing dir., American Zionist medical unit, 
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since 1917, later, dir., Hadassah medical orgn. in Palestine, in charge of 
health centers; organizer, Youth Aliyah, project under which over 
15,000 Jewish children from lands of Nazi persecution were settled in 
Palestine, 1933-45; author of articles on Zionism; translator; Jerusalem, 
Palestine, Feb. 13, 1945. 

Vicopsky, Jaco, physician, communal leader, public official; b. Bobruisk, 
Russia, 1856; pres., Vilna Jewish community; active in promoting Jewish 
education; member, city council; deputy, Sejm, 1922; author of articles 
on Jewish political questions, Zionism, etc.; (in prison) Vilno, Poland; 
reptd. Dec. 10, 1944. 

WeiL, SaMuEL, pioneer settler, mining industrialist; b. London, England, 
1862; settled in Union of So. Africa, 1876; director of number of mining 
companies; introduced local postal system in Bechuanaland, 1893; 
officer in Boer War; Johannesburg, Union of So. Africa, Oct. 10, 1944. 

ZayY, JEAN, statesman; b. Orléans, France, Aug. 6, 1904; elected to Chamber 
of Deputies, 1932, re-elected, 1936; mayor of Orleans; Under-secretary of 
State in cabinet of Albert Sarraut; Minister of Education in cabinets of 
Léon Blum and Edouard Daladier; in French army, 1939; imprisoned, 
1941; (murdered) France, Je. 21, 1944. 
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WAR SERVICE OF JEWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND ALLIED NATIONS 


EprroriaL Note 


Owing to the fact that World War II came to an end 
just before this volume went to press, it was deemed advis- 
able to omit lists such as those presented in preceding issues, 
of Jewish men and women in the armed forces of the United 
States and its Allies, who were killed or died in action or 
were awarded decorations or were otherwise honored, during 
the year reviewed in this volume, July 1, 1944 to June 30, 
1945. It was felt that, appearing several months after V-J 
Day, the lists, which were incomplete even as far as this 
period was concerned, might erroneously be regarded as 
complete lists for the entire war. Furthermore, it is planned 
to publish“in succeeding issues special articles on the war 
se of Jews in the armies of the Allies, with complete 
ists. 

Insofar as the United States is concerned, it has been 
suggested that, as soon as practicable, there be published 
a supplementary volume giving as full an account as possible 
of the war service of American Jews. 


AMERICAN JEWISH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
July 1944—June 1945 


Books of Jewish Interest in English 
Published in the United States 


Compiled by Iva ConEen 


Contemporary Problems 


AMERICAN JEwisH CommirrEr. To the counsellors of peace; reeommenda- 
tions of the American Jewish Committee. New York, The co 
1945. xi, 110 p. 


Recommendations intended for the San Francisco Conference. 


Couen, Harry. A panorama of prejudice. New York, Bloch, 1944. 150 p. 


A discussion of anti-Semitic manifestations in various periods throughout 
history. 


Frank, Watpo David. The Jew in our day. With an introduction by 
Reinhold Niebuhr. New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1944. viii, 199 p. 


Essays, most of which have appeared in previous publications, in which Mr. 
Frank outlines a program for American Jews based upon the premise that they 
“are different” from other peoples. 


GoLpscHMIDT, SIEGFRIED. Legal claims against Germany; compensation 
for losses resulting from anti-racial measures. Pub. for The American 
Jewish Committee Research Institute on Peace and Post-War Prob- 
lems. New York, Dryden Press, 1945. viii, 213 p. 


GorrscHaLK, Max-and Duxer, ABRAHAM G. Jews in the post-war world. 
New York, Dryden Press, 1945. xiv, 244 p. 
Based on a study course on peace and post-war problems prepared by the 
Research Institute on Peace and Post-War Problems of The American Jewish 
Committee. Figures included are as of February{1945. 


Laurerpacut, Herscu. An international bill of the rights of man. New 
York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1945. x, 230 p. 


By the Whewell Professor of International Law in the University of Cambridge. 
545 
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Rosinson, Newemian. Indemnification and reparations, Jewish aspects. 
{[Ed. by Ephraim Fischoff]. New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs of 
the American Jewish Congress and -World Jewish Congress, 1944. 
302 p. (From war to peace, no. 2) 


STeransky, Grorce. Does the refugee have a future? An analysis of the 
position of homeless Jews in the postwar world. Preface by James G. 
McDonald. New York, United Palestine Appeal, 1945. 103 p. 


A sociological study which ‘‘seeks to explain the ‘deficiencies in the structure 
of our society’ which have made the refugee tragedy possible.’’ — Preface. 


TarTAKOWER, ARIEH and Grossmann, K. R. The Jewish refugee. [Ed. by 
Maximilian Hurwitz] New York, Institute of Jewish Affairs of the 
American Jewish Congress and World Jewish Congress, 1944. xiii, 
676 p. 

The authors trace the history of refugee migration for the past thirty years 
with particular emphasis on present phases of the problem. 


TENENBAUM, JosEPH Leis. Peace for the Jews. New York, American 
Federation for Polish Jews, 1945. 182 p. 


An analysis of the Jewish problem and a plea for its solution through the 
establishment of a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine. Includes documents. 


Waruartic, Zoracu. Relief and rehabilitation; implications of the UNRRA 
program for Jewish needs. [Ed. by Ephraim Fischoff] New York, 
Institute of Jewish Affairs of the American Jewish Congress and World 
Jewish Congress, 1944, 223 p. (From war to peace, no. 1) 


Wecus_er, IsrarL Spaver. The neurologist’s point of view; essays on 
psychiatric and other subjects. New York, Fischer, 1945. 251 p. 


Includes essays on the psychiatric sources of anti-Semitism, nervousness and 
the Jew, and Sigmund Freud. ) 


Jews in Europe 


Berc, Mary. Warsaw ghetto, a diary. Ed. by S. L. Shneiderman; tr. by 
Norbert Guterman and Sylvia Glass. New York, Fischer, 1945. 253 p. 


An eyewitness account of four years of German terror and destruction in the 
Warsaw ghetto. 


Encerman, Urtau Zevi. The rise of the Jew in the western world; a social 


and economic history of the Jewish people of Europe. Foreword by 
Niles Carpenter. New York, Behrman, 1944. xill, 238 p. 


Jacosy, Grruarp. Racial state; the German nationalities policy in the 
protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia. New York, Institute of Jewish 
Affairs of the American Jewish Congress and World Jewish Congress, 
1944. xii, 355 p. 
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SHoskes, Henry. No traveler returns. Ed. with a prologue and an epi- 
logue by Curt Riess. New York, Doubleday, 1945. xii, 267 p. 


The story of the German atrocities in Warsaw and of the battle of the ghetto, 
based on eyewitness accounts and the testimony of the Polish underground. 


SzenpE, STEFAN. The promise Hitler kept. New York, Roy Publishers, 
1945. 281 p. 
The experiences of a Polish Jew of Lwow during the Russian occupation and 
subsequent German invasion. 


Wacusman, Z. H., ed, Jews in post war Europe; the governmerts in 
exile and their attitude towards the Jews. New York, H. H. Glanz, 


1944. 111 p. 
An edition in English of a work published by The Resistance in 1943. 


Jews in the United States 


INTERNATIONAL WorkeERS Orper. Jewish-American Section. Our people; 
the Jew in America. New York, The Organization, 1944. 287 p. 


Essays by various writers on different aspects of Jewish life. 


TRACHTENBERG, JosHua. Consider the years; the story of the Jewish 
community of Easton, 1752-1942. Easton, Pa., The Author, 1944. 


xvii, 327 p. 


Warner, W. Luoyp and Srotz, Leo. The social systems of American 
ethnic groups. Hartford, Conn., Yale Univ. Press, 1945. xu, 318 p. 
(Yankee city series, v. 3) 

A social survey of the Irish, French-Canadians, Jews and others in an American 
town. 


Yivo Bieter (periodical). The classification of Jewish immigrants and its 
implications; a survey of opinion: 140 replies to a questionnaire and 
papers by Nathan Goldberg, Jacob Lestschinsky, and Max Weinreich. - 
New York, Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1945. 154 p. (Yivo English 
translation series) 


Zionism and Palestine 


Epevpaum, Msyver. The way to freedom; a contribution to the struggle 
of the Jews for their right to live as free men and a free people. New 


York, Bloch, 1944. 284 p. 


Advocates Zionism as the solution. 


Fix, Reusen, ed. America and Palestine; the attitude of official America 
and of the American people toward the rebuilding of Palestine as a 
free and democratic Jewish commonwealth. New York, American 
Zionist Emergency Council, 1944. 522 p. 
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FRANKENSTEIN, Ernst. Justice for my people. New York, Dial Press, 
1944. vii, 208 p- 
A plea, based on historical as well as legal grounds, for the restoration of 
Palestine as the solution for the Jewish problem, 


Friepricu, Cart J. American policy toward Palestine. ’ Washington, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1944. vi, 106 p. 


Includes documents. 


InrieLp, Henrik F. Cooperative living in Palestine. New York, Dryden 
Press, 1944. xii, 17-192 p. (Rural Settlement Institute. Research 
series on cooperation) 

Provides answers ‘‘for those who want to find out how the communities for 
cooperative living established in Palestine actually function, what the effects 


on the personalities of their members are, and what guidance for the future they 
offer.”” 


Marin, Ernest. Palestine at the crossroads. New York, Norton, 1944. 
309 p. 


Originally published in England in 1937. 


Rasinowirz, Lewis Isaac. Soldiers from Judaea; Palestinian Jewish units 
in the Middle East, 1941-1943. New York, American Zionist Emer. 
gency Council, 1945. 84 p. 


The author was formerly senior Jewish chaplain with the British Middle East 
forces and Eighth army. 


STRAHL, Jacoz S. Brief: Court for perpetual peace; favoring Palestine as a 
free and democratic Jewish commonwealth or state. Brooklyn, N. Y., 
The Author, 1945. 158 p. 


Religion and Philosophy ; 


Brau, J. L. The Christian interpretation of the Cabala in the renaissance. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1944. viii, 167 p. 


“This study of types of Christian interpretation of the Cabala represents the 
first attempt at an adequate, balanced treatment of Christian cabalism.’’ — 
Foreword. 


Browne, Lewis, ed. The wisdom of Israel; an anthology. New York, 
Random House, 1945. xxxii, 748 p. 


Excerpts from the writings of Hebrew thinkers from Biblical to modern times. 


But.er, Greorce Paut, ed. Best sermons, 1944 selection. Chicago, Ziff- 
Davis, 1944. xxiii, 362 p, 


Contains sermons by thirty-six Protestant, eleven Catholic and five Jewish 
clergymen. 
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Cuass, Mary Exren. The Bible and the common reader. New York, 
Macmillan, 1944. xi, 316 p. ~ 


An interpretation of the Scriptures as literature and as history, written for the 
lay reader. Based on the King James version. 


CuaveL, Cuartes B. A companion for Jews in the armed forces. New 
York, Rabbinical Council of America, 1944 . 154 p. 


A religious guide. 


Davis, Joun D. Westminster dictionary of the Bible. Rev. and rewritten 
by Henry Snyder Gehman. Philadelphia, Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, 1944. xii, 658 p. (Westminster aids to the study 
of the Scriptures) 


Exsin, Paut Nowe... Brotherhood through religion. Philadelphia, 
Dorrance, 1944. 153 p. 


Discusses anti-Semitic prejudice and presents a Christian approach to inter- 
faith relations. j 
Fircu, Frorence Mary. One God; the ways we worship Him. Photo- 

graphs chosen. by Beatrice Creighton. New York, Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, 1944. xi, 13-144 p. 

A discussion, for young people, of the three great religions, Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant. 


Freeuor, Soromon Bsennerr. Reform Jewish practice and its rabbinic 
background. Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College Press, 1944. x, 193 p. 


GREENSTONE, Jutius H. Jewish feasts and fasts. Philadelphia [Printed 
by the Jewish Publication Society of America] 1945. x, 317 p. 

Essays which appeared originally under the title “About men and things” in 

The Jewish Exponent of Philadelphia. Collected and published by a group of 

friends and admirers on the occasion of Dr. Greenstone’s seventieth birthday. 


Hammer, Louris. A word in season; sermons and occasional addresses 
Brooklyn, Judaica Pub. Co., 1944. xiii, 17-172 p. 


IssERMAN, Ferpinanp Myron. This is Judaism. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 
1945.’ viii, 238 p. 
The principles of Reform Judaism explained for Christian and Jewish laymen. 
By the Rabbi of Temple Israel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Miter, Mrs. Mavererne Sweeny and Mituer, Joun Lane. Ency- 
clopedia of Bible life. «Fully illustrated. New York, Harper, 1944. 
xvi, 493 p. 

A reference book forreligious leaders alphabetically arranged under subjects. 
Emphasis had been placed on the social and religious backgrounds rather than on 
archaeology. 
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Miticram, Aprauam Ezra. Sabbath, the day of delight. Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. xxx, 495 p. 


Customs, stories, anecdotes and songs dealing with the holiday. 


Scort, Rogerr Bercarnie Younc. The’ relevance of the prophets. New 
York, Macmillan, 1944. ix, 237 p. 


A Canadian scholar in the Old Testament field discusses the message and 
outlook of the Hebrew prophets and their importance in religion today. 


Stimpson, Georcr W. A book about the Bible. New York, Harper, 1945. 
SylNisy. 


Questions and answers about the Bible, 


Woure, Rottanp Emerson. Meet Amos and Hosea, the prophets of 
Israel. New York, Harper, 1945. xxx, 180 p. 


A popularization of a more detailed scholarly volume to follow, which, it is 
planned, will give the reasons for the judgments and conclusions made here. 


Wricut, Georce Ernest and Fitson, Fioyp Vivian, eds. The West- 
minster historical atlas to the Bible. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 
1945. 114 p. (Westminster aids to the study of the Scriptures) 


A chronological ’arrangement of maps and text beginning with the World of 
the patriarchs, 2000-1700 B.C.’ 


Literature 


Brown, GwetHatyn Granam ERIcHsEn (GweTHatyn Granam, pseud.). 
Earth and high heaven. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1944. 288 p. 


The story of the romance between the daughter of a prominent Canadian 
family and a young Jewish lawyer and the prejudice both encounter, 


Busper, Martin. For the sake of Heaven. Tr. by Ludwig Lewisohn. 

Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1945. vill, 316 p. 

A religious novel with Hasidic rabbis as its central figures, set against the 

background of the Napoleonic wars. 

Extyra, Josepu. Poems. Tr. from the Greek by Rae Dalven; illus. by 

Johan A. Van Zuylan; pub. in memoriam by the Greek Jews of N 
York. New York, R. Dalven, 1944. 205 p ' 


The poems of a Greek Hebrew scholar who had hoped to hellenize Judaism. 


cw 


Hatsey, Marcaret (Mrs. Mitton Rep STERN). Some of my best 
friends are soldiers. New York, Simon & Schuster, 1944, 207 p. 


Letters written by a young woman to her brother in the army. They deal 
largely with race prejudice as he meets it against the Negro in the South and 
as she encounters it against the Jew in a servicemen’s canteen in the North, 
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Krein, AprAHAM Moses. The Hitleriad. Norfolk, Conn., New Directions, 
1944, 30 p. (Poets of the year) 


Satirical verse about Hitler and his henchmen, 


: ——— Poems. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. 
2p. 


Poems in the style of the psalmists. 


LAWRENCE ieee caine: Let us consider one another. New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1945. 314 p. 


A novel which is concerned with the marriage of a socially prominent Boston 
Christian girl to a Jew and of the prejudice it arouses. 


Lees, Hannan. Till the boys come home. New York, Harper, 1944, 329 p. 


The story of an American wife’s experiences during the year her husband was 
in Africa with a medical unit. A Jewish scientist, who had been associated with 
her. husband in research, plays a prominent part in the novel. 


Lirron, Lawrence. In secret battle. New York, Appleton-Century, 1944 
343 p. 


A novel concerning some young people, among them a Jewish industrialist, 
who risk their lives in an attempt to fight the forces of organized fascism inthe 
United States. 


Lister, STEPHEN, pseud. By the waters of Babylon. New York, Dodd, 
Mead, 1945. "252 p. 


The story of David Salmon, son of Yuzef ben Saloman, Moroccan Jew, who 
was brought up by an English middle-class farhily but felt at home nowhere. 


Mann, Tuomas. The tables of the law. Tr. by H. T. Lowe-Porter. New 
York, Knopf, 1945. 63 p. 


A new translation of the novelette that appeared in The Ten Commandments 
(New York, Simon and Schuster, 1943) under the title Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me. 


Neumann, Rogpert. The inquest. New York, Dutton, 1945. 255 p. 


A novel about a refugee, the daughter of a Russian-Jewish singer and an Italian 
countess, who had spent most of her life fighting fascism. 


Osporne, Letitia Preston (Mrs. G. Harry Laiser). Oh change their 
skies. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1945. 239 p. 
A story of a group of boarders in a Honduran pension, among them several 


Jewish refugees. 


Pick, Roperr. The Terhoven file. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1944. 345 p. 


A novel concerning a search by Gestapo agents for a Viennese Jewish lawyer 
and the papers in his possession which incriminate a high Nazi official. 
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ReznikorF, Cuaries. The lionhearted; a story about the Jews in medieval 
England. Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. 
243 p. 


Based upon the persecution of the Jews during the time of Richard I. 


SELEY, STEPHEN. The cradle will fall. New York, Harcourt, 1945. 220 p- 


A first novel about the childhood of a sensitive young Jewish boy, culminating. 
in his emotional reaction to his mother’s death. 


Toprin, Boris. Out of these roots. Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton Printers, 
1944. 373 p. 5 


The story of Nicky Gordon and his scholarly Russian Jewish family and! 
their adjustment to life on New York’s East Side. 


Biography 


BentwicH, Marcery and Benrwicu, Norman ve Marros. Herbert 
Bentwich, the Pilgrim father. New York, Bloch, 1945. 232 p. 


The life of the British Zionist, written by his son and daughter. 


Coun, Emit Bernwarp. David Wolffsohn, Herzl’s successor. Tr. by 
Joseph Leftwich. Washington, Zionist Organization of America, 1944. 
xii, 281 p. 
A biography of a Cologne timber merchant who devoted his life and fortune to- 
the cause of Zionism, 


Ernst, Morris Leopoip. The best is yet... New York, Harper, 1945. 
304 p. 


Autobiography of the well-known liberal lawyer. 


Frevp, Carrer. Bernard Baruch, park bench statesman. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1944. 314 p. (Whittlesey House publication) 


The life story of an American self-made millionaire who has served his country 
during two wars and who has been a friend and advisor of several presidents.. 


Granacu, ALEXANDER. There goes an actor. Tr. by Willard Trask. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1945. 285 p. 


The autobiography of the late actor who had had a distinguished career on the: 
European stage before coming to the United States. 


Liprzin, SoLomon. Germany’s stepchildren. Philadelphia, Jewish Publica- 
tion Society of America, 1944. viii, 298 p. 


Portraits of prominent German writers of Jewish origin, revealing their reac- 
tions towards the duality of being both German and Jew. The author is head of 
the German Department of the College of the City of New York. J 
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Marianorr, Dimirri and Wayne, Patma. Einstein; an intimate study 
of a great man. New York, Doubleday, Doran, 1944. x, 211 p. 


An informal biography of the great mathematician and physicist written by 
his former son-in-law. 


MAYERBERG, SAMUEL Spter. Chronicle of an American crusader. Fore- 
word by Julian Morgenstern. New York, Bloch, 1944. xiii, 148 p. 
(Hebrew Union College. Alumni lectures, 1942) 


Recollections of a rabbi who helped to break the power of the Prendergast 
machine in Kansas City, Mo. 


Parrick, RempBert WALLAce. Jefferson Davis and his cabinet. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1944. x, 401 p. 


Includes a chapter on Judah Philip Benjamin who served the Confederacy 
as head of the departments of Justice, War and State, successively. 


Sacus, Hanns. Freud; master and friend. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1944. 195 p. 


An intimate biography by a disciple and lifelong friend of the founder of 
psychoanalysis. 
Stone, Gotpiz. My caravan of years. New York, Bloch, 1945. 264 p. 


The experiences of a Chicago social worker, born in Lithuania. 


Tucker, Sopuiz. Some of these days; an autobiography. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, 1944. 309 p. 


Reminiscences of a popular night club entertainer and stage star. 


Watpman, Louts. Labor lawyer. New York, Dutton, 1944. 394 p. 


The autobiography of a New York labor lawyer and social politician who came 
to this country from the Ukraine as a youth. 


WetscaL, Meyer Wotrs, ed. Chaim Weizmann, statesman, scientist, 
builder of the Jewish commonwealth. Foreword by Felix Frankfurter. 
New York, Dial Press, 1944. 340 p. 

Tributes by world-famous authors on the occasion of Dr. Weizmann’s seventieth 
birthday. The last section contains quotations from his writings and addresses’ 


Art and Music’ 


Epuros, Gersuon. The children’s suite; words by Chaim Nachman Bialik; 
music by Gershon Ephros; tr. into English by Harry H. Fein. New 
York, Bloch, 1944. 36 p. 


Text in Hebrew and English. 
Katz, A. Raymonp. Prelude to a new art for an old religion. Introduction 


by C. J. Bulliet; preface and explanatory notes by Shlomo Marenof. 
Chicago, L. M. Stein, 1945. 27 plates. 


Twenty-seven original motifs based on the Hebrew alphabet. 
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Lipscuits, Jacques. The drawings of Jacques Lipschits. New York, 
-C, Valentin, 1944. 20 plates. 


A portfolio. 


RomanorrF Paut. Jewish symbols on ancient Jewish coins. With an 
introduction by Abraham A. Neuman. Philadelphia, Dropsie College 
for Hebrew and Cognate Learning, 1944. xv, 79 p. 


By the late curator of the Museum of Jewish Ceremonial Objects of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. Appeared initially in serial form in The Jewish Quarterly 
Review. 


SmitH, BERNARD. Moses Soyer. New York, A. C. A. Gallery, 1945. 58 p. 


A collection of Soyer’s paintings, with an introductory essay. 


Textbooks 


Eakin, Mitprep Ouivia (Moopy) (Mrs. Frank Eakin). Getting ac- 
quainted with Jewish neighbors; a guide book for church school leaders 
of children. New York, Macmillan, 1944. x, 100 p. 


Pessin, Desoran and Gerzari, Temima. The Jewish kindergarten; a 
manual for teachers. Cincinnati, Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, 1944. ix, 329 p. (Commission on Jewish Education of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. Union graded series) 


Suggestions for activity programs for the Jewish religious school built around 
significant American as well as Jewish holidays. 


Ze.ics, Dororny F. The story of modern Palestine for young people 
[Rev. and enl. ed.]}] New York, Bloch, 1945. xv, 339 p. 


Includes new sections on Palestine’s share in the war effort and Palestine as a 
land of refuge. 


Juvenile 


Epsrern, SAMUEL and Wituiams, Beryt. The New Broome experiment, 


by Adam Allen [pseud.] Illus. by Lee Townsend. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1944, 251 p. 


Through participation in an important scientific experiment designed to cure 
a dangerous infection among dairy cattle, the prejudice of Nick Broome against 
the young Jewish boy from the city who has come to work on his father’s farm 
for the summer, is overcome. 


Go.toms, JosEpH. Up at City High. New York, Harcourt, 1945. 217 -p. — 
A boy from a small Wisconsin town finds race prejudice and other forces of 


disunion in a New York high school. 


Leonarb, Oscar. Americans all; grandfather tells Benny how Jews helped 
in the discovery and building of America. Illus. by Ellen Simon. 
New York, Behrman, 1944. 232 p. 
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Van Der Haas, Henrietta (Mrs. Joun Kuscu). Orange on top. Illus. 
by Lucille Wallower. New York, Harcourt, 1945. 221 p. 


The story of a nine-year-old boy in Nazi-occupied Holland who plays a part 
in rescuing a Jewish child from the Gestapo. 


WetversteIn, Mrs. Sapie (Rosse). What Danny did; stories for the wee 
Jewish child. Illus. by Jessie Berkowitz Robinson. [Rev. ed., enl.] 
New York, Bloch, 1944. vii, 103 p. 


Holiday stories for small children. 


Reference and Annuals 


American ACADEMY FOR JEWwisH Researcu. Proceedings, v. 14, 1944, 
New York, The Academy, 1944. xx, 276 p. 


Contents: Saadia on the scroll of the Hasmonaeans, by S. Atlas and M. 
Perlmann. — Classical and Arabic material in Ibn ‘Aknin’s ‘Hygiene of the soul’, 
by A. S. Halkin. — Jewish monuments of the Middle ages in Germany, pt. 1, 
by Adolf Kober. — Texts on Yemenite folklore, by Wolf Leslau. — Tscherni- 
chowsky and Homer, by Eisig Silberschlag. — The third-century seat of calendar 
regulation, by Abraham Weiss. 


The American Jewish year book; v. 46, 5705: 1944-45. Ed. by Harry 
Schneiderman for The American Jewish Committee. Philadelphia, 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944. xxx, 620 p. 


Besides the usual reference features and the Review of the year 5704 (1943-4) 
the following special articles are included: Julian William Mack, 1866-1943, 
by H. M. Kallen. — Herbert Friedenwald, editor of American Jewish year book, 
1908-1912, by Harry Schneiderman. — The National Council of Jewish Women, 
by Mildred G. Welt. —A half century of community service: the story of the 
New York Educational Alliance, by S. P. Rudens. 


Centra, CONFERENCE or American Rassts. Yearbook; v. 54, 1944. 
55th annual convention, June 23-26, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ed. by Isaac 
E. Marcuson. [Cincinnati 1944] 340 p. 


In addition to proceedings, reports, memorial addresses, membership lists, 
etc., includes: The rights of the individual and the state, by B. J. Bamberger. — 
Rights of private property and private profit, by Samuel Atlas. 


Heprew Unton Courece. Annual; v. 18, 1943-44. Cincinnati, 1944. 
488, 57, [13] p. 

Contents: The ark, the ephod, and the tent of meeting, pt. 2, by Julian Morgen- 
stern. — Die deuterojesaianischen Gottesknechtslieder in der juedischen Aus- 
legung, by Heinz Fischel. — The social background of wisdom literature, by 
Robert Gordis. — The social ideals of the Apocrypha and the Pseudepigrapha, 
by Abraham Cronbach. — Yom Tob, by Franz Rosenthal. — The benedictory 
formula in the Targum to the Song of songs, by L. J. Liebreich. — An unknown 
Keroba of Yannai, by Isaiah Sonne. — The strange case of Hector Mendez 
Bravo, by Cecil Roth — The first Pinkes of Heidingsfeld, by Alfred Wolf. — 
The minute book of Lilienthal’s Union of German synagogues in New York, 
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by H. B. Grinstein. — Aufriss einer juedischen Theologie, by Max Wiener. — 
Manuscripts of Jewish music in the Eduard Birnbaum collection, by Eric Wer- 
ner. — The old West Semitic Sun God Hammu, by Julius Lewy. — Mitokh 
kitve yad (About manuscripts) by Michael Wilensky. 


Jewish book annual; v. 3, 5705: 1944-45. New York, Jewish Book Council 
of America, 1944. viii, 84, 96 p. 


Trilingual. Besides bibliographies, book reviews, etc., the English section 
includes: Joseph Albo: 500 years after, by J. S. Minkin. — The first American 
Jewish Publication Society, by Solomon Grayzel. — Survey of the Jewish press, 
by J. S. Minkin. 


Miscellaneous 


Davis, Mac. Jews fight too! Illustrations by Howard Simon; with an 
introduction by Honorable James M. Curley. New York, Jordan Pub. 
Co., 1945. 221 p. 


Stories of the heroism of individual Jews the world over during World War II. 


GREEN, Cuartes H. The headwear workers; a century of trade unionism. 
New York, United Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers International 
Union, 1944. 269 p. 


Contains an account of the Hebrew Hatters Union as well as other references 
to Jewish participation in trade unionism. 


Inrievp, Henrtx F. Cooperative communities at work. New York, 
Dryden Press, 1945. viii, 13-201 p. (Rural Settlement Institute. 
Research series on cooperation) 


The executive director of the Rural Settlement Institute discusses cooperative 
communities in the United States, Mexico, Soviet Russia and Palestine. 


Jewisu Frontier (periodical). Jewish Frontier anthology, 1934-1944. 
New York, Jewish Frontier Association, 1945. 6 p. l., 3-565 p. 
A selection of major articles which have appeared in the Labor Zionist organ 


since its inception in December 1934. 


Nunserc, Ratpu. The fighting Jews. Foreword by Curt Riess. New 
York, Creative Age Press, 1945. 295 p. 


The Jews as warriors, particularly in the Second World War. 


Ronrcen, Isaac E., ed. Jewish youth at war; letters from American sol- 
diers. New York, Marstin Press, 1945. 304 p. 


TeITELBAUM, Exsa, comp. and tr. An anthology of Jewish humor and 


maxims; ed. by Abraham Burstein. New York, Pardes Pub. House, 
1945. 462 p. 


A compilation of anecdotes, parables, fables and proverbs. Contains illustra- 
tions and biographies. 


DIRECTORIES AND LISTS 





JEWISH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Introduction 


The record of Jewish organizations, their purposes, mem- 
bership, and publications, reveals a colorful pattern of Jewish 
affiliation. That the Jews of the United States, like other 
Americans, are “joiners” is evident from the long list that 
follows, including 268 organizations, exclusive of numerous 
local associations. The national organizations report a total 
membership of approximately 2,000,000. This figure, how- 
ever, includes numerous cases of multiple membership, 
while some organizations do not list their membership. 

The organizations may be classified into six major cate- 
gories: 1) religious (exclusive of congregational member- 
ship), 2) fraternal, including Landsmannschaften, 3) phil- 
anthropic and welfare, 4) Zionist and ‘pro-Palestine, 
5) educational and cultural, 6) miscellaneous (defense, 
professional, war veterans, etc.). 

Grouping the organizations according to their year of 
formation reveals that all but fifteen have been founded 
during the past fifty years and that a larger number of new 
organizations have been formed during the past five years 
than in any previous five-year period, forty seven new organi- 
zations having been established since 1940. Interest in 
Jewish affairs has undoubtedly been heightened as a result 
of the catastrophe which befell the Jews of Europe under 
the Nazi onslaught. 
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JEWISH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES* 


Note:—This directory includes organizations in existence for at least one year 
before July 1, 1945, though an exception may be made at the discretion of the editors. 
The information given herein is furnished by the organizations themselves. The 
editors assume no responsibility for the accuracy of the data presented. Nor does 
inclusion in this list imply approval of the organizations by the editors or the pub- 
lisher. 

An asterisk (*) before the name of an organization indicates that the same informa- 
tion is given as was published in the preceding volume, because the organization failed 
to furnish revised information; a double asterisk (**) after the name of a person indi- 
cates that he died after this directory was prepared. 


Academic Committee for the Hebrew University (1941). Pres.: Salo 
W. Baron; Sec.-Treas.: A. Arthur Schiller, 1140 Amsterdam Ave., 
N. Y. C. (27). Members: 200. 

Purpose: To disseminate information regarding activities of the Hebrew 

University and to promote cooperation between that University and 

academic circles of this country. 


Adult Jewish Studies, see National Academy for 


Advisory Council on European Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish 
Congress (1942). Chm. Stephen S. Wise; Chm. Exec. Com.: Nahum 
Goldmann; Chm. Co-Ord. Com.: A. Leon Kubowitzki, 1834 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (23). Members: 80. Affiliates: 17 Consultative Com. repre- 
senting 17 European Jewish Communities. 

Purpose: To coordinate the activities of the various Consultative 

Committees; to establish a united tront of European Jewry with regard 

to its common problems; to advise the Executive Committee of the World 

Jewish Congress on the problems likely to affect the present and future 

situation of European Jewry. 

Pus.ications: News Letters and Bulletins. 


Agricultural Corporation, see American Jewish Joint 


Agudas Israel of America, Inc. (1921). Pres.: Eliezer Silver; Exec. Dir.: 
S. Eichenstein, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Members: 29,450. 

Purpose: To act as an international religious organization for the assist- 

ance and maintenance of the spiritual life of the Orthodox Jew the world 

over. 

PuBLicaTIon: Jewish Voice. 


Agudas Israel Women’s Organization (1943). Presidium: Mrs. M. 
Kalmanowitz, Mrs. M. Chodakow, Mrs. Selma Guggenheim; Sec.: 
Me Gettinger. Office: 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Members: 

Purpose: International religious organization for assistance to, and 

maintenance of, spiritual life of the Orthodox Jew the world over; to 

assist the refugee children in Palestine, under auspices of the Agudas 
srael. 


*Revised and brought up to date by Miss Rose A. Herzog. 
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Agudath Israel Youth Council of America (1922). Pres.: Michael G. 
Tress; Exec. Dir.: Morris Sherer, 113 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (18). 
Members: 10,000. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish youth in the spirit of the Torah and in that 

spirit to solve the problems that confront Jewry in Erez Israel and in 

~ the Diaspora. 

Pus.ications: Orthodox Tribune; Servicemen’s Tribune; Darkeinu. 


Alexander Kohut Memorial Foundation (1915). Pres.: Alexander Marx; 
Treas.: Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, 1165 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (28); Sec., 
shalom Spiegel. Branch Societies: 5. Founded by George Alexander 

ohut. 

Purpose: The furtherance of original research in the field of Jewish 

studies. 


Alliance Israelite Universelle of America Central Committee (1940) 
Chm.: Samuel Edelman; Sec.: Frank E. Hahn, Jr., 1418 Packard Bldg., 
Philadelphia (2), Pa. Branches: 2. 

Purpose: Aid in education and amelioration of conditions aes Jews in 

North Africa, Oriental countries and eastern Europe. 


Alpha Epsilon Phi Women’s ca (1909). Dean: Mrs. Florence S. 
Orringer; Scribe and Exec. Mrs. Louise Wolbrette Wolf, 2116 
Octavia St., New Orleans, La OMciabers: 6,415. 

Purpose: To foster close friendship between members, and to stimulate 

their intellectual, social and spiritual life. 

Pusurcation: Columns of Alpha Epsilon Phi. 


Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity (1913). Supreme Master: Sidney E. Gold- 
berg; Exec. Sec.: Irving Levin, 21 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. (16). Chap- 
ters: 25. Pledge Chapters: 1. Alumni Clubs: 18. Members: 4,000. 

Purpose: An intercollegiate Greek-letter fraternity, maintaining an ‘edu- 

cational. and social service and promoting vigorous participation in 

university, college and communal affairs. 

Pusuications: Exoteric, Alpha Epsilon Pi Quarterly; Esoteric, The News- 

Letter. 


ee Eta Phi (1922). Grand Master: ee Lipitz; Grand Rec. Scribe: 
Max L. Broder, 277 Broadway, N CA): 

Purpose: Fraternal. 

Pusuication: The Mosque. 


Alpha Mu Sigma Fraternity (1914). Grand Prior: Harold R. Stern; Grand 
Scribe: Herbert Fine, 618 Osborn St., Brooklyn (12), N. Y. Chapters: 
24. Members: 1,500. 

Purpose: To foster and perpetuate the fraternal spirit among its per- 

sonnel; to cultivate and promote an ideal social relationship among them; 

to voluntarily, give aid to fraters in distress and to perpetuate the ideals 
which gave origin to its existence. 

Pus.ication: The Shield. 


Alpha Omega Fraternity (1907; inc. 1909). Natl. Pres.: Irving Goldstein; 
Natl. Pres. Elect: Albert Borish; Natl. Sec.: William Rich, 200 Graae 
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ford Place, Teaneck, N. J. Chapters: 32. Alumni Clubs: 20. Members: 
5,300. Absorbed the Alpha Zeta Gamma Fraternity, 1932, and the 
Mt. Sinai Dental Society of Toronto, 1942. 
Purpose: To promote the highest ethical standards of the dental pro- 
fession, further the causes of Judaism and promote fraternalism. 
Pusuication: The Alpha Omegan. 


Alpha Zeta Omega (1919). Directorum: Zach Oppenheimer, 1801 
Roanoke, Louisville (5), Ky.; Sup. Directorum, Elder H. Stein. Mem- 
bers: 950. 

Purpose: To promote good will and friendship among Jewish pharmacists 

and the profession of pharmacy. 

PuBLIcATION: Azoan. 


Alumni Association of the Jewish Institute of Religion (1926). Pres.: 

Max Maccoby; Sec.: Edward E. Klein, 40 W. 68th St., N. Y. C. (23). 
Purpose: To advance the interests of the Institute, to maintain the 
spirit of fellowship and loyalty among the graduates and the communities 
which they serve, and to stimulate scholarship among the students 
and the men in the field. 


Alumni of the Graduate School for Jewish Social Work (1926). Chm. 
Exec. Com.: Philip Houtz, 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. (18). Members: 
200. 


Ameic — American Eretz Israel Corporation (1944). Pres.: Joseph M. 

Mazer; Exec. Dir.: Chaim C. Belilowsky, 130 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (18). 
Purpose: To develop, foster and further trade between the United 
States and Palestine and its surrounding countries and to aid and assist 
in the development of industry and of the economic resources of Palestine. 


American Academy for Jewish Research (1920; inc. 1929). Pres.: Louis 
Ginzberg; Cor. Sec.: Boaz Cohen, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C. (27). 
Members: 196; Honorary Members; 2; Fellows: 24. 

Purpose: The furtherance of Jewish learning through promotion of 

scholarly activities, such as presentation of learned papers, the issuance 

of publications, the establishment of research fellowships, etc. 

Pustications: Proceedings of the American Academy for Fewish Research, 

vols. I-XIV; Text and Studies, vols. I, II. 


American Alumni of Hebrew University (1938). Pres.: Meyer Greenberg; 
Sec.: Meier Engel, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. (16). Members: 70. : 
Purpose: To cooperate with the American Friends of the Hebrew 
ange in bringing importance of Hebrew University to American 
ewry. 


American Association for Jewish Education (1939). Pres.: Mark Bisner; 
Exec. Dir.: Israel S. Chipkin, 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. (19). 

Purpose: To serve as a national clearing house, a stimulating and co- 

ordinating body, a research and information agency, a bureau of stand- 

ards, guidance and service for Jewish education. 

Pustication: Fewtsh Education News Letter. 
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American Association of English-Jewish Newspapers (1944). Pres.: 

Philip Slomovitz; Sec.: J. I. Fishbein, 139 N. Clark, Chicago (2), Ill. 
Purpose: Common objective of rendering. a specialized service in their 
respective communities to America and to the wider American Jewish 
community; the further advancement of Jewish journalism, the attain- 
ment of the highest literary and professional standards, and the main- 
tenance of a militant fearless approach to all Jewish problems. 


American Beth Jacob Committee, Inc. (1928). Chm: Leo Jung; Exec. 
Dir.: Meier Schenkolewski, 131 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. (24). 

Purpose: To aid the Beth Jacob Schools in Europe and Palestine, which 

provide vocational, religious and academic training for Jewish girls. 


American Biblical Encyclopedia Society, Inc. (1939). Hon. Pres.: Samuel 
H. Goldenson, Leo Jung, Elias L. Solomon; Pres.: George Franken- 
thaler; Sec.: William Mazer, 123 William St., N. Y. C. (7). 

Purpose: To spread knowledge and inspire a love of the Bible; and to 

collate and publish “Torah Shelemah,” a biblical encyclopedia. 


American Birobidjan Committee (Ambijan) (1934). Chm. Adm. Com.: 
J. M. Budish; Sec.-Treas.: Edward I. Aronow; Chm. Bd. of Dir.: Max 
Levin. Office: 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (17). Members: 5,000. 

Purpose: A permanent non-sectarian reconstruction organization dedi- 

cated to cooperation in the reconstruction on productive foundations of 

the lives of Jews victimized by fascism, through settlement in Birobidjan, 

the Jewish autonomous region of the U. a 8 

Pus.ication: Ambijan Bulletin. 


American Chapter Religious Emergency Council Chief Rabbi British 
Empire (1940). Pres.: Arthur I. LeVine; Hon. Sec.: Moses Schonfeld. 
Office: 55 Leonard St., N. Y. C. (13). 

Purpose: To assist the activities of the British Chief Rabbi’s Religious 

Emergency Council, by providing funds to carry out its program of 

religious reconstruction in liberated Europe. To act as liaison on behalf 

of the Council with American Jewish agencies in furthering religious and 
welfare projects. Agency for religious welfare activities for Jewish men 
in the Allied armies; ministers to religious needs of refugees and evacuees. 


American Committee for Relief and Resettlement of Yemenite Jews 
(1939). Chm.: Moses I. Feuerstein; Exec. Dir.: Zacharia Gluska, 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Members: 2,000. 1n cooperation with 
United Yemenite Community of Palestine and Federation of Yemenite 
Jews in America. 

Purpose; To raise funds for relief of Jews in Yemen and Aden, and re- 

settlement of Jewish Yemenite refugees in Palestine. 


American Committee of Jewish Writers, Artists and Scientists, Inc. 
(1941). Hon. Pres.: Albert Einstein; Pres.: Sholem Asch; Chm.: B. Zi 
Goldberg, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. (19). Organizations: 800. : 

Purpose: To further understanding between Jews of America and Jewish 

communities throughout the world through cultural medium. 

Pusuications: Ainikeit; New Currents; Unity. 
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American Committee of Ose, Inc. (1940). Chm. Exec. Com.: A. J 
Rongy; Chm. Bd. of Dir.: J. S. Wechsler; Sec.: Leon Wulman, 24 W. 
40th St., N. Y. C. (18). Affiliated with Toz, Jewish Health Protection 
Society in Poland, and with OSE branches in Argentine, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Mexico, Palestine and Uruguay. 

Purpose: To promote health, hygiene and sanitation among Jews, and 

care of children. 

Pusuications: American Ose Review; Ose News Letter. 


American Committee of the Universal Yeshivah of Jerusalem (1924). 
Pres.: B, L. Levinthal; Sec.: S. Cohen-Margolis, 38 Park Row, 
INE eG (2): 

Purpose: To secure contributions for the maintenance of the Universal 

Yeshivah of Jerusalem (Yeshivath Merkaz Harav Kook) and to ad- 

vance its purpose in America. 


American Council for Judaism, Inc. (1942). Pres.: Lessing J. Rosenwald; 
Exec. Dir.: Elmer Berger, 2nd and Liberty Sts., Flint, Mich. 

Purpose: To advance the historic truth that Jews are a religious commu- 
nity; to render all possible assistance to suffering Jews by the application 
of that truth to practical problems of relief and reconstruction and to 
oppose the segregating and secularizing of Jewish life through national- 
istic philosophies by advancing the historic patterns of emancipation 
and integration for the lives of Jews. 

Pusuication: Information Bulletin of the AGays 


American Council for Warsaw Jews (1942). Pres.: Samuel L. Wohl, 
722 Broadway, N. Y. C. (3); Sec.: Benj. Lebenbaum. Office: 45 E. 
17th St., N. Y. C. (3). Chapters: 42. 

Purpose: To give immediate aid to Warsaw Jews wherever they can be 

reached; to help the post-war reconstruction of the Warsaw Jewish 

community; to centralize activities of Warsaw Jews in America. 

Pusuications: Annual Year Book; Our Fournal. 


American Council of Jewish Fraternal Organizations (1934). Acting 
Pres.: Louis Fabricant; Sec.: George O. Arkin, 1 Wall St., N. Y. C, (5). 
Constituent Members: 5. 

Purpose: Discussion of the problems mutually concerning the fraternal 

organizations and of their attitude in all matters affecting Jewry, as a 


clearing house of thought and opinion and as a basis of unified and co- 
ordinated action. 


American Council of Jews from Austria (1942). Chairman: Ernest 
Stiassny; Treas.: Edgar Markus. Office: 124 W. 95th Seen YsiG3(25); 
Branches: 6. 

Purpose: To organize and assist Jews immigrated from Austria in their 

adjustment here as future citizens; to do all in our power to help win the 

war as loyal future citizens; to prepare all necessary steps and do our 
utmost to help our brethren still abroad. 


American Economic Committee for Palestine (1932). Pres.: Sidney 


Musher; Sec.: Edna Preiser, 250 W. 57th St. (Room 1302), N.Y.C. (19). 
Members: 200. 
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Purpose: Through the services of technical and business specialists who 
comprise the membership of the Committee, to furnish such information 
to Palestine industry, agriculture and commerce as will assist in their 
sound development, to the end that employment opportunities may be 
created for new immigrants. 


American Eretz Israel Corporation, see Ameic — 


American Federation for Lithuanian Jews, Inc. (1937). (Re-org. 1942). 
Pres.: Elias Fife; Exec. Dir.: I. Rozovsky. Office: 1133 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (10). Organizations: Branches: 17; Landsmannschaften: 36. 

Purpose: To give utmost help to those brethren overseas who are in 

need; to strengthen old Jewish Lithuanian organizations and organize new 

ones. 

Pusuication: Lithuanian Few. 


American Federation for Polish Jews (1908). Pres.: Joseph Tennenbaum; 
Dir.: Morris Blumenstock, 225 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. (1). Members: 
65,000. Affiliated with the World Federation of Polish Jews. Absorbs 
American Committee Appeal for the Jews in Poland. 

Purpose: To unite all Jandsmannschaften in the United States bearing 
the names of their respective home towns in Poland for the purpose of 
creating one body of American Jews of Polish extraction; to guard and 
promote the interests of the Jews in Poland and help them morally and 
financially; to promote social and cultural activities among their affiliated 
organizations and extend medical assistance to members. 

Pusuication: Polish Few. 


American Federation for Polish Jews, Women’s Division, sce Women’s 
Division of 


American Federation of Jews from Central Europe (Inc. 1941). Pres.: 
Rudolf Callmann; Exec. Sec.: Herman Muller, 1674 Broadway (Room 
808), N. Y. C. (19). Organizations and Congregations: 38. 

Purpose: To coordinate the work of existing agencies organized to pro- 

mote the welfare of Jewish immigrants in the United States, particularly 

with reference to immigration and_ naturalization problems, cultural 
adaptation, economic protection, maintenance of civil liberties, preven- 
tion of discrimination and assistance generally in the readjustment of 
refugees from Nazi oppression, tackling of problems concerning the fate 


of Central European Jews in the post-war period. 


American Friends of the Hebrew University, Inc. (1925). Pres.: A. S. W. 
Rosenbach; Dir.: Samuel B. Finkel, 10 FE. 40th St., N. Y. C. (16). 

Purpose: To receive and maintain funds to aid in the support and 

development of Hebrew University and to disseminate information con- 

cerning the Hebrew University and its activities. 

Pusuication: News Bulletin on the Hebrew University. 


American Fund for Palestinian Institutions (Inc. as American Palestine 
Fund, 1939). Pres.: Edward A. Norman; Sec.: Alan M. Stroock; 
Exec. Dir.: Itzhak Norman, 1860 Broadway, N. Y. C33); 


Purpose: To coordinate the fund-raising activities of the numerous 
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Palestinian agencies; to determine the needs; to raise funds and distribute 
them direct to Palestine; Beneficiaries: Uniting 69 institutions: Cultural, 
Educational, Welfare. 


American Jewish Committee (1906). Pres.: Joseph M. Proskauer; Chm. 
Exec. Com.: Jacob Blaustein; Vice-Chm. Exec. Com.: Morris D. 
Waldman; Exec. Vice-Pres.: John Slawson; Sec.: Victor S. Riesenfeld; 
Asst. Sec.: Harry Schneiderman, 386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. C. (16). 
Members: Corporate, 450. Chapters: 21; Members: 2,080, supported, 
jointly with the Anti-Defamation League, by the Joint Defense Appeal, 
to which 20,104 individuals and 600 local Jewish community agencies 
contributed during the fiscal year, March 1, 1944 to Feb. 28, 1945. 

Purpose: “...To prevent the infraction of the civil and religious rights 

of Jews in any part-of the world....”’ (For full statement of purpose 

and Annual Report for 1944, see p. 660.) 

Pusxications: Commentary; Committee Reporter. 


American Jewish Conference (1943). Co-Chm. of the Interim Com.: 
Israel Goldstein, Louis Lipsky, Henry Monsky; Adm. Sec.: I. L. 
Kenen. Office: 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (17). Consists of 108 delegates 
of 60 National Jewish membership organizations, and 379 delegates 
of local communities. 

Purpose: Organized to plan the immediate rescue of European Jewry, 

to take action upon post-war Jewish problems in Europe, and to imple- 

ment the rights of the Jewish people to Palestine. 

Pusuication: The Conference Record. 


American Jewish Congress (Constituted, 1917; re-constituted, 1922; 
re-org., 1938). Pres.: Stephen S. Wise; Chm. Exec. Com.: Irving 
Miller; Sec. Samuel Caplan, 1834 Broadway, N. Y. C. (23). 

Purpose: To protect the equal rights of the Jews in America and else- 

where, which rights include complete freedom to pursue as a group and 

not solely as individuals, the historic aims and aspirations of our people; 
to secure and safeguard the civil, political, economic and religious rights 
of Jews; to further the development of the Jewish Homeland. 

Pusxication: Congress Weekly. 


American Jewish Congress, see also Advisory Council on European 
Jewish Affairs; Commission on Community Interrelations of the Insti- 
tute of Jewish Affairs; Women’s Division of 


American Jewish Dentists’ Committee, Inc. (1936). Hon. Chm.: I. 
Hirschfeld; Chm.: S. L. Kregarman. Office: 730 Fifth Ave. (Suite 
2002), N. Y. C. (19). Members: 500, 


Purpose: Establishment and maintenance of dental department in the 
Hebrew University in Palestine. 


American Jewish Historical Society (1892). Pres.: Abraham S. W. Rosen- 
bach; Cor. Sec.: Alexander Marx; Librarian: Isidore S. Meyer, 3080 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (27). Members: 400. 


Has issued thirty-six volumes of publications and an index to publica- 
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tions 1-20. Maintains a collection of books, manuscripts, and historical 
objects in its rooms in the building of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
Jacob H. Schiff Memorial Library, N. E. Cor. Broadway and 122nd St., 
Nie Xe Ors (27). : 
Purpose:...the collection, preservation, and publication of material 
having reference to settlement and history of Jews on the American 
continent, and, promotion of the study of Jewish history in general, 
preferably so far as the same is related to American Jewish history or 
connected with the causes of emigration from various parts of the world 
to this continent. 
Pusuication: Publications of the American Fewish Historical Society. 
American Jewish Joint Agricultural Corporation (1924). Pres.: Maurice 
B. Hexter. Sec.: Harry D. Biele. Office: 270 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. (16). 
Purpose: To assist Jews to engage in agricultural pursuits and to render 
other constructive aid to Jews in countries of refuge, by financing and 
supervising projects conducted either directly or through separate 
organizations. 
Activities: Formerly operating agency in Russia of the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, Inc., and of the American Society for 
Jewish Farm Settlements in Russia, Inc. At present financing and super- 
intending the Dominican Republic Settlement Association project in the 
Dominican Republic, as well as a refugee colonization project in Bolivia, 
conducted by the Sociedad Colonizadora de Bolivia. 


American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, Inc. (1914). Chm.: 
Paul Baerwald; Exec. Vice-Chm.: Joseph C. Hyman; Sec.: Moses A. 
Leavitt, 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (16). 

Purpose: Distribution of funds for the rehabilitation and assistance of 

Jews overseas. War relief; economic aid and rehabilitation; emigration, 

' general and emergency refugee aid, etc., directly and in cooperation with 

affiliated and associated organizations. 

Pusuication: F. D. C. Digest. 


American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, see also Youth Division of 


American Jewish Physicians Committee (1921). Pres.: Nathan Ratnoff; 
Sec.: David J. Kaliski, 50 Park Ave.; Office: Stuyvesant Park East, 
N. Y. C. (3). Members: about 700. 

‘Purpose: To build and maintain the medical department of the Hebrew 

University in Palestine. 


American Jewish Youth (Seniors) (1939). Pres.: Carlyle S. Robinson; 
Sec.: Kaila Dienes. Office: 1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Units: 2. Members: 125. 

Purpose: To maintain true allegiance to United States of America; to 

combat dangers to our American institutions; to uphold the fair name of 

the Jew; to encourage the doctrine of universal liberty, equal rights and 
full justice to all men; and to combat the powers of bigotry and racial 
intolerance. 

Pus.ication: The Speaker. 
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American Office of The Jewish Agency for Palestine (1943). Dir.: 
Nahum Goldmann; Louis Lipsky; Sec.: Meyer W. Weisgal. Offices: 
1720-16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. and 342 Madison Ave. (Suite 
1205) SNe Cay): 


American Ort, see also American Ort, Young Men and Women’s Division, 
Women’s American Ort 


American Ort Federation (1922). Pres.: George Backer; Exec. Vice- 
Chm.: Aaron B. Tart; Exec. Dir.: Philip Block, 212 Fifth Ave., 
Neo ke C0): 

Purpose: Promotion of technical trades and agriculture among the Jews 

in Europe, North and South America, through trade schools, workshops 

and farm schools. 

Pustication: Ort Economic Review. 


American ORT, Young Men and Women’s Division (formerly Junior 
American Ort) (1935). Pres.: Elias Gartman; Exec. Sec.: Mrs. Muriel 
Shapiro, 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (10). 

Purpose: To disseminate knowledge of ORT philosophy and program; 

to raise funds for the benefit of ORT in South America, North and South 

Africa, Europe, Canada, China, and elsewhere; to interest young men 

and women in the problems of modern Jewish life with particular em- 

phasis on economic rehabilitation of Jews all over the world. 

Pus.ication: American Ort Digest. 


American Palestine Jewish Legion, see Hagdud Haivri League, Inc. 


American Pro-Falasha Committee, Inc. (1922; inc. 1923). Chm.: Hyman 
J. Reit; Cor. Sec.: Joseph Zeitlin; Exec. Dir.: Jacques Faitlovitch; 
Sec: Rose Tunis, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C. (27). 

Purpose: To carry on educational work among Falashas; to establish 

normal schools for the education of teachers; to organize schools and 

synagogues in Falasha communities; to publish educational literature, 
including the translation of the Bible in their language, and to promote 
research into the history and literature of the Falashas. 


American Red Mogen Dovid for Palestine, Inc. (1941). Pres.: Louis 
Lipsky; Sec.: Herman Zvi Quittman; Exec. Dir.: Zalaman J. Friedman, 
220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (1). Members: 15,000. 

Purpose: Support of Mogen Dovid Adom, Palestine’s first aid agency, 

eoae Palestine’s population without distinction as to race, creed or 

color. 


American Representatives of the Jewish Agency for Palestine (1932). 
> Chm. Adm. Com.: Morris Rothenberg, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (17). 
Members: 115. 


Purpose: To further purposes of the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


American Society for the Advancement of the Hebrew Institute of Tech- 
nology in Haifa, Palestine, Inc. (1940). Pres.: William Fondiller; 
Exec. Dir.: Judah Wattenberg. Office: 154 Nassau St. (Room 923), 
N. Y. C. (7). Chapters: 14. Members: 2,000. 
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Purpose: To promote technology and technological and vocational 
training in Palestine through the moral and financial support of the 
Hebrew Institute of Technology in Haifa; to foster close relations between 
American and Palestinian technologists and technological institutions; to 
advance the technical and industrial development of Palestine by making 
available American technological knowledge and practices to the Insti- 
tute and to Palestinian technicians and industrialists. 

Pus.ications: Technion (Bulletin); Technion Fournal (Yearbook). 


American Zionist Emergency Council (1939). Chm.: Stephen S. Wise; 
Chm. Exec. Com.: Hayim Greenberg; Chm. Adm. Com.: **Herman 
Shulman, 342 Madison Ave, N. Y. C. (17). Constituent bodies: 
Zionist Organization of America, Hadassah, Mizrachi, Poale Zion. 

Purpose: Political arm of major American Zionist Organizations. 

Pusuication: Palestine. 


American Zionist Youth Commissions (1940). Chm.: Herman L. Weis- 
man; Exec. Dir.: Shlomo Bardin, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (16). 
Established jointly by Zionist Organization of America and Hadassah. 
Members: 175 local Commissions. 

Purpose: To give moral, financial and educational direction to the four 

_ Zionist youth groups: Junior Hadassah, Masada, Young Judaea, and 

campus groups. To bring a knowledge of Zionism and Palestine to the 

unaffiliated youth of America including Hebrew and Sunday Schools, 
etc. Supports and maintains Brandeis Camp Institute in Pocono Moun- 
tains for youth leadership training. 

Pus.ication: Bulletin. 


Americanism Commission, see B’nai B’rith 


Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith (1913). Chm.: Sigmund Livings- 

pons Natl. Dir.: Richard E. Gutstadt, 100 N. La Salle St., Chicago (2), 
lL. 

Purpose: To eliminate defamation of Jews and to counteract un-American 

and anti-democratic propaganda; to encourage-and advance good will 

and proper understanding between American groups, with a broad educa- 

tional program; to preserve and translate into greater effectiveness the 

ideals of American democracy. 

Pusuications: 4. D. L. Bulletin; The News Letter. 


Assembly of Hebrew Orthodox Rabbis of America and Canada (1920). 
Presidium: S. T. Golubowski, M. Margolis, B. S. Trainin; Fin. Sec.: 
Alexander Levine; Office: 242 E. Broadway, N. Y. C. (2). Members: 
25: 

Purpose: To cultivate and promote social and intellectual. relationship 

among the Orthodox rabbis of the United States and Canada; to foster 

and promote the tenets, beliefs, customs, practices and ceremonials of 
the Orthodox Jewish religion; to spread among the Jewish people 
knowledge, appreciation and observance of the basic principles of 

Judaism. 
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Association of Yugoslav Jews in the United States, Inc. (1941). Pres.: 
Roman Smucer; Sec.: William Zucker, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (16). 
Members: 83. 

Purpose: To solicit contributions and dispose of same for the purpose 

of furnishing aid and assistance for the relief of human suffering in Yugo- 

slavia and of Yugoslav prisoners, wherever they are; to help Yugoslav 

Jewish prisoners of war and Civilian Internees in concentration camps; 

to give every possible aid to poor Jewish immigrants from Yugoslavia to 

the United States; to aid and assist Jewish communities in Yugoslavia 
as fully as possible. 


Association pour le Restablissement du Judaisme et France et dans ses 
Possessions d’Outremer (ARJF) (1943). Pres.: Robert de Rothschild; 
Sec.: Simon Langer: Office: 131 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. (24). 

Purpose: To help to reconstruct the religious and social institutions 

in France and to serve as agent de liaison between the Jewish organiza- 

tions in France and the institutions or organizations in the United States 
of America. 


Avukah, American Student Zionist Federation (1925). Pres.: Sumner 
Alpert, 10111 Euclid Ave., Cleveland (6), Ohio. Chapters: 65. Mem- 
bers: 2,000. 

Purpose: To promote Zionism on the campus and to acquaint the 

American Jewish College Student with those problems which so peculiarly 

affect him as a Jew. 

Pusrication: The Student Zionist. 


Baron de Hirsch Fund (1891). Pres.: George W. Naumburg; Managing 
Dir.: George Bookstaver, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (16). Endowed by 
Baron and Baroness de Hirsch in sum of $3,800,000. 

Purpose: Americanization and assimilation of Jewish immigrants; their 

Pam See in trades and agriculture and promotion of agriculture among 

them. 

Activities: Aid to agriculture through the Jewish Agricultural Society, 

N. Y. C.; immigration aid port work through subsidized societies. 


Beta Sigma Rho (1910). Grand Chancellor: William I. Radner; Grand 
Recorder: Emanuel Goodman, 304 E. 42d St., N. Y. C.; Office: c/o 
ae Galton, 21 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. (16). Chapters: 9. Members: 

500. 
Purpose: Greek-letter college fraternity for Jewish students. 
Pusuicarion: Alumni News. 


Beth Din of America, Inc. (1940), Pres.: Max Felshin; Sec.: Jacob S. 
Cohen, 1231 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (20). Members: 120. 

Purpose: Foster, strengthen and safeguard traditional Judaism; act as 

authority in questions affecting and involving Jewish laws and customs; 

make every endeavor for the preservation and advancement of American 

Israel’s spiritual heritage. 


Beth Jacob Committee, sce American 


bE 
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B’nai B’rith (1843). Pres.: Henry Monsky; Sec.: Maurice Bisgyer, 1003 
K St., N. W., Washington (1), D. C. Members: 229,000, including 
affiliates: 143,000 in men’s lodges; 61,000 in women’s auxiliaries; 
25,000 in B’nai B’rith Youth Organizations. Lodges: 733 (681 in 
North America, 52 in Europe, South America, Asia and Africa). 
Districts 12 (7 in the United States and Canada). 

Purpose: Furtherance ofa program of youth welfare, community better- 

ment, civic welfare, adult education, defense of Jewish rights, benevolence, 

war service and Americanism. 

Pusuications: The National fewish Monthly; B nai Brith News. 

B’nai B'rith see also Aleph Zadik Aleph; Anti-Defamation League of; 
Women’s Supreme Council of 


B’nai B’rith Americanism Commission (1921). Chm.: Sidney G. Kus. 
worm; Sec.: Maurice Bisgyer, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington (1), D. C. 
Pustication: B'nai B'rith Americanism Manual. 


B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Commission (1924). Natl. Dir.: Abram L. 
pectiar, 00° E. Green St., Champaign, Ill. Foundations: 48. Counselor- 
ships: 76. 

B’nai B’rith maintains Foundations at Boston U&iversity, Brooklyn 

College, College of the City of New York (Downtown), College of the 

City of New York (Uptown), Cornell University, Florida State College 

for Women, Hunter College, Los Angeles City College, Massachusetts 

State College, Northwestern University, Ohio State University, Penn- 

sylvania State College, Purdue University, Queens College (New York), 

Queen’s University (Canada), Rutgers University, Smith College, Texas 

A & M College, University of Alabama, University of California, Uni- 

versity of California (L. A.), University of Chicago,’ University of Con- 

necticut, University of Florida, University of Georgia, University of Illinois, 

University of Indiana, University of Iowa, University of Maryland, 

University of Miami (Fla.), University of Michigan, University of 

Minnesota, University of North Carolina, University of Oklahoma, 

University of Southern California, University of Texas, University of 

Vermont, University of Virginia, University of Washington, University 

of Wisconsin, University of West Virginia, Yale University, University of 

Maine, Tufts College, University of Pennsylvania, Temple University, 

University of Manitoba, Mc Gill University. 

Pusuications: The Clearing House; Hillel Brochure. 


B’nai Brith Vocational Service Bureau (1938). Chm. Natl. Com.: 
Leon J. Obermayer; Natl. Dir.: Max F. Baer, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington (1), D. C. 

Purpose: To assist in the occupational adjustment of Jewish youth and 

adults through occupational research, publication and distribution of 

occupational literature and sponsorship of professionally directed pro- 
grams of group vocational guidance in communities. 


_ Pusuication: The Career News. 


B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Commission (1938). Chm.: Leon J. 
Obermayer; Nat. Dir.: Max F. Baer, 1746 M S«., N. W., Washington, 
(6G)eD2.G. 
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Purpose: To assist in the occupational adjustment of Jewish youth and 
adults through occupational research, vocational service to professionals 
and by publishing and distributing information. 

Pusuication: The Career News. 


B’nai B’rith Youth Commission (1944). Governing body of B’nai B’rith 
Youth Organization, embracing Aleph Zadik Aleph, B’nai B’rith Girls, 
B’nai B’rith Young Men, B’nai B’rith Young Women. Chm.: Henry 
Monsky; Adm. Sec.: Julius Bisno, 1746 M St., N. W., Washington 
(6), D. C. Chapters: 611; Members: 25,000. 

Purpose: To govern activities of B’nai B’rith Youth Organization. 

Pusuications: A4ZA Shofar, Bnai B'rith Girls Newsletter, BBYO Program 

Guide, BBYO Leader. 


Bnai Zion (formerly Order Sons of Zion) (1910). Grand Master: Louis 
Lipsky; Grand Sec.: Herman Zvi Quittman, 220 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. (1). 
Members: 5,000. 

Purpose: Fraternal and Zionistic. 

Pusuication: Bnai Zion Voice. 


B'rith Abraham, sag Independent Order of 


Brith Sholom (1905). Grand Master: Alex F. Stanton; Grand Sec.: Louis 
I. Gilgor, 506 Pine St., Philadelphia (6), Pa. Lodges: 124. Members: 
14,623. 

Pustication: The Brithsholomite. 


Brith Sholom Women, see National Council of 


B'rith Trumpeldor of America Inc. (1929). Pres.: Aaron Z. Propes; Sec.: 
B. Vselubsky, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (18). Branches: 93. Members: 
4,700 Circles. 

Purpose: To instruct the Jewish youth in the principles of State Zionism 

and train them to become pioneers and future citizens of the Jewish State 

in Palestine and inculcate basic principles of democracy and loyal Ameri- 
can citizenship. Activities are of an educational and athletic nature, 

Pusuications: Hadar; Betar. : 


Calendar Reform, see League for Safeguarding the Fixity of the Sabbath 
Against Possible Encroachment by 


Cantors and Ministers League, see National 
Cantors Association of America, Inc., see Jewish Ministers 


Central Conference of American Rabbis (1889). Pres.: Solomon B. 
Freehof; Adm. Sec.: Isaac E. Marcuson, 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. 
Members: 475. 

Has issued fifty-four volumes of its Yearbook; as well as the Union 

Prayer Book; the Union Hymnal; the Union Haggadah; Prayers for Private 

Devotion; Army Ritual for Soldiers of the Fewish Faith (1916); and various 

other publications. 

Purpose: To conserve and promote phe Jenash religion and to encourage 

its dissemination; to advance the cause of Jewish learning; to foster fellow- 
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ship among rabbis and other Jewish scholars; to make provision for 
worthy colleagues prevented from following their calling. 
Pustication: Yearbook. 


Central Europe, see American Federation of Jews from 


Central Sephardic Jewish Community of America (1941). Chief Rabbi: 
Isaac Alcalay; Pres.: Henry J. Perahia;-Chm. of the Bd.: Simon S. 
Nessim; Ex. Dir.: Joseph M. Papo. Office: 225 W. 34th St., N. Y. C.(1). 

Purpose: To unite all Sephardic Jewry in America into one central, 

representative body; also to establish contacts with Latin American 

Sephardic Jewry in order to promote union among Sephardim; to engage 

in cultural religious and social activities for the welfare of Sephardim here 

and abroad; to perpetuate Sephardic customs and traditions; to cooperate 
with Jewish organizations in America. 


Commission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish 
Congress (1944). Chm.: Henry Epstein; Coordinator of Research: 
Chas. E. Hendry. Office: 212 W. 50th St., N. Y. C. (19). 

Purpose: To conduct an action-research program designed to determine 

the forces underlying intergroup conflict, particularly in Jewish-non- 

Jewish relations, and to carry out experiments aimed at overcoming 

hostility and antagonism in community relations. 


Conference Committee of National Jewish Women’s Organizations 
(1929). Chm.: Mrs. Nathan D. Perlman; Sec.-Treas.: Mrs. Albert 
J. May. Office:3 E. 65th St., N. Y. C. (21). Member organizations: 11. 

Purpose: Promote inter-organizational understanding, good will and co- 

operation, among national Jewish women’s organizations and to act as a 

forum group for constituent groups within the Conference; give con- 

sideration to issues affecting all Jewish women, and serve as forum 
group on issues of interest to the constituent organizations within the 

Conference Committee. 


Conference on Jewish Relations, Inc. (1933; inc. 1936). Pres.: Salo W. 
Baron; Sec. Bd. of Dir.: Jerome I. Hyman; Office: 1841 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (23). Members: 800. 

Purpose: The promotion of scientific studies in the phenomena of Jewish 

life. 

Pusuication: Fewish Social Studies. 


Congress for the Sabbath (1942). Chm.: Jacob Levinson; Sec.: Aaron 
Pechenick, 1133 Broadway (Room 1001), N. Y. C. (10). Members: 
4,500. 

Purpose: To strengthen the Sabbath observance in the United States of 

America. 


Council for Orthodox Jewish Schools (Vaad Hachinuch Hachareidi Al 
Yad Hamizrachi) (1940). Pres.: Jacob Hoffman; Exec. Dir.: Isidor 
Margolis; Office: 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Affiliates: 300 
schools. 

Purpose: To organize Yeshivas and Talmud Torahs; unify their cur- 

ricula, standardize their methods of education, improve their financial 
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condition; increase registration; issue textbooks and educational lit- 
erature; prepare qualified teachers and improve their professional stand- 
ing; integrate the program of Yeshivah and Talmud Torah. 
Pus.ication: News and Views. 


Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds (1932). Pres.: Sidney 
Hollander; Exec. Dir.: H. L. Lurie; Office: 165 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. (19). 
Member Agencies: 263 in 231 cities. 

Purpose: A cooperative organization of local federations, welfare funds 
and Jewish community councils in the United States and Canada. Con- 
cerns itself with the problems involved in organizing Jewish community 
resources to serve Jewish group needs locally, regionally, nationally and 
overseas; fosters local leadership in communal projects; encourages lay 
participation in organized welfare programs and for developing standards, 
principles and activities in social and communal welfare work. 

Pusuication: Notes and News. 


Council of National Jewish Tuberculosis Institutions, see National 
Council of Jewish 


Delta Phi Epsilon Sorority, Inc. (1917). Pres.: Dorothy Madway; 
Alumnae Sec.: Norma Faintuck; Office: 55 W. 42nd St., (Room 
663), N. Y. C. (18). Chapters: 16 Undergraduate; 12 Alumnae (3 
Canadian Undergraduate). Regions: (3). Members: 2,000. 

Pusuication: Triangle Magazine. 


Denver, see National Home for Jewish Children at; National Jewish 
Hospital at; Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home of 


Dominican Republic Settlement Association, Inc. (1939). Chm. of Bd.: 
James N. Rosenberg; Exec. Sec.: Mrs. Ruby F. Moses. Office: 165 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (6). 

Purpose: Aiding Jewish and non-Jewish refugees to settle and become 

self-supporting and useful residents and contributors to the life and 

progress of the Republic; equip themselves for citizenship and secure for 
themselves and descendants full freedom of religion and equality of 
opportunity and of civil, economic and other rights. 


Dropsie College Alumni Association (1924). Pres.: Harry M. Orlinsky; 
Sec.-Treas.: Joseph Reider, Broad and York Sts., Philadelphia (32), Pa. 
Members: 60, 

Purpose: To advance the interests of the Dropsie College and further 

spirit of friendship among its graduates. 


Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning (1905; inc. 1907). 
Pres.; Abraham A. Neuman; Vice-Pres. and Chm. of the Bd.: Horace 
Stern; Sec.: Lessing J. Rosenwald, Broad and York Sts., Phila- 
delphia (32), Pa. 

Liprary: Volumes and pamphlets, 52,515. 

Purpose: A post-graduate institution in Hebrew learning and other 

branches of Semitic culture, with power to confer the degree of Doctor 


~ 
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of Philosophy. It is the aim of the College to train scholars for independent 
research in Hebrew and Semitics and to prepare teachers of these subjects 
for institutions of higher learning. 

Pusication: fewish Quarterly Review. 


European Jewish Children’s Aid, Inc. (1934). Chm.: Herman W. Block; 
Dir. of Placements: Lotte Marcuse, 139 Centre St., N. Y. C. (13). 
Formerly German Jewish Children’s Aid, Inc. 

Under management control of the National Refugee Service, Inc. and 

responsible to its Executive Director. 

Purpose: Admission of Jewish refugee children below 16 years of age, 

on the agency’s corporate affidavit, who are to enter the United States 

under the provision of the Immigration Law as unaccompanied children. 

The agency arranges for their reception care, allocation to designated 

child welfare services and keeps over-all supervisory responsibility for 

them until they reach the age of 21. Also functions on a government 
approved agreement with the United States Committee for the Care of 

European Children, Inc. 


Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home of Denver, Colo. (1908; inc. 1914). 
Pres.: Bert F. Crown; Sec.: Samuel J. Frazin, 8000 E. Montview Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. Auxiliaries: 1. Members: 45,000. 

Purpose: For the aftercare of Tuberculosis Sufferers who need post- 

sanatorium treatment and rehabilitation, and who cannot pay. 


Falasha Committee, see American Pro- 
Farm School, see National 


Federated Council of Palestine Institutions (1940). Chm.: David L.Meck- 

ler; Exec. Vice-Chm.: Abraham Horowitz, 38 Park Row, Neve Ca): 
Purpose: Raise funds from federations and welfare funds, and congre- 
gations in America for support of the bulk of independent religious educa- 
tional and welfare institutions in Palestine which are not maintained by 
the various fund-raising agencies of the Zionist Organization. 


Federation of Orthodox Rabbis of America, Inc. (1926). Adininistration 
Committee: L. Gartenhaus; Exec. Sec.: Aaron Dym; Office: 252 Be 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (2). 

Purpose: To promote Judaism in America and to help the Agunoth in 

Europe. 


Federation of Palestine Jews (1929). Pres.: Joseph Gabriel; Exec. Sec.: 
B. Mendelson, 145 Nassau St., N. Y. C. (7). Branches: 19. Mem- 


bers: 3,000. fish : ; 
Purposr: To extend assistance to Palestinian Jews in America and 


Canada, and to promote the upbuilding of Palestine. 
Pusuications: Year Book; Artzenu. 


’ Free Sons of Israel (1849). Grand Master: Herman Stern; Grand Sec.: 


Max Ogust, 257 W. 93rd St., N. Y. C. (25). Districts: 2. Lodges: 56. 
Members: 10,056. 
Pusuication: The Free Son. 
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Freeland League (1941). Pres.: Jacob Levin; Exec. Sec.: Saul Goodman; 
Office: 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. (23). Branches: 8. Members: 1,700. 

Purpose: Creation of movement for purpose of acquiring territory suit- 

able for large-scale Jewish colonization. 

Pusuications: Freeland; Oifn Shvel. 


Galician Jews of America, see United 


Habanoth (1937). Pres.: Mrs. Isidor Freedman; Educ. Dir.: Mrs. Abra- 
ham Burstein, 46 W. 83rd St. (24); Office: 305 Broadway, N. Y. C. (7). 
Members: High school girls in orthodox synagogues. Affiliated with 
Women’s Branch of Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations. 

Purpose: To inculcate in the Jewish high school girl a love and knowl- 

edge of her racial heritage and an understanding of observances. 

Pusuication: Hachodesh. 


Habonim — Labor Zionist Youth (1920). Exec. Sec.: David Breslau; 
Act. Exec. Sec.: Shirley Lashner; 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. (3). Branches: 
160. Members: 3,500. Youth Section of Poale Zion-Zeire Zion, Jewish 
National Workers’ Alliance and Pioneer Women’s Organization. 

Purpose: To strengthen the bonds between American Jewry and Erez 

Israel, and actively to support the rebuilding of the Jewish National 

Home; to train young Jews to become Chalutzim in Erez Israel, and, 

as members of the Histadrut Haovdim, to create a cooperative Jewish 

Commonwealth. To prepare young Jews for participation in the up- 

building of a new social order throughout the world; to educate young 

Jews toward the revitalization of traditional Jewish values; to prepare 

young Jews for the defense of Jewish rights everywhere and for active 

participation in American Jewish community life. 

Pusuications: Furrows; Haboneh; Habonim News; Menahel; Alot. 


Hadassah, The Women’s Zionist Organization of America (1912) 
Pres.; Mrs. Moses P. Epstein; Sec.: Mrs. Robert Szold, 1819 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. (23). Members: 125,000. 

Purpose: In America: Supports war effort and fosters Zionist ideals 

through Jewish education. Official U. S. representative for Youth Aliyah, 

In Palestine: Conducts medical activities on non-sectarian basis, including 

hospitals, dispensaries, X-ray and radiology institutes; Straus Health 
enter, infant welfare stations; medical and social services; special training 

of doctors and nurses for war duty; first aid courses; medical conferences 
and seminars for doctors of allied medical corps; cooperation with military 
and civil health authorities to provide sanitation and service to refugees. 

Maintains Rothschild-Hadassah University Hospital, Henrietta Szold 

School of Nursing part of Hadassah Medical Center on Mt. Scopus, 

and Alice L. Seligsberg Vocational High School for Girls, part of Brandeis 

Vocational Center. Aids Jewish National Fund program of land reclama- 

tion. ; 

Pus.ication: Hadassah Newsletter. 


Hadassah, see a/so Junior Hadassah 


Hagdud Haivri League, Inc. (American Palestine Jewish Legion) (1920). 
Natl. Commander: Elias Ginsburg; Natl. Adjutant: Fred Mallot, 
c/o Samuel Marche, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. C. (18). Members: 5,300. 
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Purpose: To foster American ideals and principles; to work for Jewish 
homeland in Palestine and for securing equal rights for Jews in other 
lands; te defend Jewish honor, integrity and interests; to assist needy 
comrades; to gather and preserve records of the Jewish Legion for Pales- 
tine. 

Pusuication: The Fewish Fusilier. 


Hapoel Hamizrachi of America (1923). Pres.: Israel Schorr, 1133 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. (10); Sec.: David Telsner. 
Purpose: To propagate and stimulate interest in the Jewish National 
Ideal, which aims at the development and restoration of Eretz Israel as 
the National Homeland for the Jewish people in the spirit of Jewish 
traditions on the basis of Torah v’Avodah, Torah and Labor; to observe 
and disseminate the practices and principles of traditional Judaism; to 
foster interest in, and support of Hapoel Hamizrachi of Palestine. 
Pusuications: Fewish Horizon; The Review; Sabbath Voice; Kolenu. 


Hashomer Hadati of North America (1934). Hanhaga Elyona: Mordecai 
Kobre; Eliyahu Konovsky, Tzvi Reich, Pinchos Spielman, Nachum 
Stepansky, Rut Stern, Reuben Yarmush. Office: 42 E. 21st St., 
N. Y. C. (10). Affiliated with World Movement of Torah _v’Avodah 
and Hakibbutz Hadati in Erez Israel. Maintain 168 acre Hachshara- 
Training Farm, near Livingston Manor, N. Y. 

Purpose: To rally boys and girls below age of 24 to the banner of Torah 

and Labor; to educate them to become devoted and loyal to the Torah, 

people, land and language; to aspire to a free, productive, cooperative, 
national religious life in Erez Israel. 

Pusuications: Chayal Hadati, Hamigdal; Hamenahel; Ohalenu. 


Hashomer Hatzair (1925). Secretariat: Moshe Furmansky, Shifra Celler, 
Dotty Nacht, Samuel Baer; 305 Broadway, N. Y. C. (7). Branches: 
22; 2 established American Kibbutzim (colonies) Ein Hashofet and 
Kfar Menachem. Members: 2,500. 

Purpose: To educate Jewish youth in the spirit of Chalutz Palestine 

scouting, Hebrew reborn, youth movement culture, and aiming towards 

Kibbutz living in Palestine. 

Pusuications: Youth and Nation; Hamenahel; Niv Boger; Hameorer; Mish- 

mar Bulletin; Digest of Fewish Events; and Michtau Kesher. 


Hebrew Committee for National Liberation (1944). Chm.: Peter H. 
Bergson; Sec. Gen.: Samuel Merlin, Suite 1401, 25 W. 45th St., 
N. Y. C. (19); Office: 2315 Massachusetts Ave., N. W. Washington (8) 
D.C. Members: 8. Work supported by the American League for a 
Free Palestine (Non-Sectarian). 

Purpose: To bring about the recognition of the Hebrew people of Europe 

and Palestine as a renascent nation, and its representation on the councils 

of the United Nations, it being understood that this action applies to all 

_ the Hebrews in Europe who voluntarily renounce allegiance to all other 

nations and that it does not affect the legal status, political allegiance, 

or civic rights of Americans of Hebrew origin and of Jewish faith, nor of , 

the nationals of Hebrew origin and of Jewish faith in any other country; 
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and to bring about the repatriation of all the Hebrews in Europe who 
desire such repatriation to their national territory of Palestine; to recon- 
stitute this territory within its historic boundaries as a free state, with 
the Arabs as equal members in a democracy, guaranteeing to all its 
citizens full civic, religious, and political rights and liberties, and dedicated 
to the principles of freedom and justice and world peace. 


Hebrew Institute of Technology in Haifa, Palestine, Inc., see American 
Society for the Advancement of the 


Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS) (1885; reorg. 
1901). Pres.: Abraham Herman; Exec. Dir.: Isaac L. Asofsky, 425 
Lafayette St., N. Y. C. (3). 

Purpose: To facilitate the lawful entry of Jewish immigrants in the 
United States; to provide them with temporary assistance; to prevent 
them from becoming public charges; discourage their settling in con- 
gested cities; prevent ineligibles from immigrating; foster American ideals, 
and instill knowledge of American history and institutions, and to make 
better known advantages of desirable immigration and, in conjunction 
with ICA (operating under the name HICEM), maintain offices in Euro- 
pean countries for purpose of advising Jewish emigrants concerning 
conditions in lands of immigration and prepare them for life in new 
countries; and, in the lands of immigration other than United States, to 
meet them upon arrival, shelter and enable them to become self-supporting 
therein, 

Pusuication: Rescue. 


Hebrew Theological College (1922). Pres.: Saul Silber; Dean: Jacob H. 
Greenberg; Exec. Dir.: Samuel S. Siegel, 3448 Douglas Blvd., Chi- 
cago (23), Ill. Branch Auxiliaries: 12. 

Purpose: An institution devoted to higher Jewish .earning for the promo- 

tion and perpetuation of traditional Judaism in America giving its students 

the opportunity to become well prepared rabbis, teachers, and leaders of 

American Israel. 

ADMINISTRATION: THEOLOGICAL CoLLEGE: Chaim I. Korb, Reish Mesiv- 

tah; Meyer Waxman, Head Biblical Department; Leah Y. Mishkin, Act- 

ing Librarian. Yesuivan Erz Cuaim Departments (Preparatory). 

Giru’s Hich Scuoou ror JewisH Srupies AND TEACHERS INSTITUTE; 

Jechiel Lichtenstein, Registrar. JewisH Acapemy: Glenn K. Kelly, 

Principal, 

StupenT Pus.ications: Scribe; Hakolmos. 


Hebrew Union College (1875). Chm. Bd. of Governors: Hiram B. Weiss; 
Sec.: Benj. Mielziner, Cincinnati, O. 

ADMINISTRATION: Pres.: Julian Morgenstern; Registrar and Business 
Manager: Maxwell Lyons. 

Liprary: Printed volumes, about 100,000; manuscripts, over 2,500. 
Librarian: (Vacant.) 
Purpose: Operating under the patronage of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, to prepare students to become rabbis, religious 
teachers, and social workers; to promote the study of the Jewish religion, 
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history and literature, and otherwise to foster and perpetuate Juda- 
ism. 

Pusrications: Hebrew Union College Annual; Hebrew Union College 
Monthly; Hebrew Union College Bulletin. 


Hebrew Union College Alumni Association (1884). Pres.: Jacob Singer; 
Sec.: Phineas Smoller, 77 W. Washington Sts (Suite 913), Chicago (2), 
Ill. Members: 304. 

Purpose: To promote the welfare of Judaism, of the Hebrew Union 

College and of its graduates. 

Pus.ication: The Hebrew Union College Bulletin. 


Hebrew University, see Academic Committee for; American Alumni of; 
American Friends of 


Hebrew Youth Commission of the Histadruth Ivrith (1936). Chm.: 
Alexander Dushkin; 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. (19). Branches: 10. 
Members: 500. Formerly Histadruth Hanoar Haivri; Irgun Tarbut. 

Purpose: To foster and disseminate Hebrew culture and literature 

among American Jewish youth. 

Pusuication: Niv. 


Hechalutz (1932). Central Committee (Mercaz): Exec. Sec.: Naomi 
Robins; Exec. Com. Natl. Board for Hechalutz: Chm.; Edward A. 
Norman; 1140 Broadway, N. Y. C. (1). Members: 1,000. 

Purpose: Vocational training and guidance to members of Hechalutz 

and affiliated youth groups; to organize and train Jewish youth for work 

in Palestine; to encourage the occupational redistribution of Jewish 
youth in this country. 

Activities: Training farms;industrial centers; Hechalutz Library; Camp 

Avodah. 

Pusuication: Palestine Information. 


Hillel Foundation Commission, see B’nai B’rith 


‘Histadruth Ha Rabboneoth (1941). Pres.: Mrs. Nisan Heifetz; Sec.: 
Mrs. Benj. Morgenstern; 331 Madison Ave. (Suite 809), N. Y. C. (17). 
Members: 90. 

Purpose: To pool common experiences of rabbis’ wives in terms of 
relationships and participation in community’s religious, educational 
and social programs; to discover avenues and opportunities for service 
and influence in the synagogue and community, 


Pus.ication: Bulletin. 


Histadruth Ivrith, Inc. (1916; re-org. 1922). Pres.: Israel Efros; Chm. 
Exec. Com.: Samuel S$. Borowsky. 165 W. 46th St., N. Y. C. (19). 
Members: 5,800. 

Purpose: To promote Hebrew language and literature; to foster Hebraic 

_ideals; to defend the place of Hebrew in Jewish education; to stimulate 

creative artistic expression in Hebrew; to strengthen the cultural link 

between Erez-Israel and America and to cooperate with other cultural 
and educational agencies in post-war reconstruction. 
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Activities: Hebrew month; Hebrew circles; Hebrew Forum; lecture 
bureau, publication of books and periodicals in Hebrew and English; 
Hebrew Arts Committee. 

Youtu Activities: Haivri Hatzair; Hanoar Hamithlamaid; Massad; 
Youth Clubs. 

Pusutcations: Hadoar; Hadoar Lanoar; Sefer Hashanah; Ogen Publishing 
Library; Niv; Hebrew World; Mussaf Lakore Hazair. 


Icor Association (1924). Pres.; Ch. Kuntz; Sec.: Abraham Jenofsky, 
1 Union Square West, N. Y. C. (3). Societies: 110. Members: 12,000. 

Purpose: Information on the economic, cultural, and social life of Jews 

the world over. 

Pus.ication: Nailebn. 


Independent Order B’rith Abraham (1887). Grand Master: Harold 
O. N. Frankel; Grand Sec.: Abraham H. Hollander, 37 E. Seventh St., 
N. Y. C. (3). Lodges: 420. Members: 58,000. 

Pus.ication: Brith Abraham. 


Institute of Jewish Affairs (1941). Dir.: Jacob Robinson, 1834 Broadway, 
INEYenCa(23)) 

Purpose: To analyze fundamental aspects of Jewish life since first 

World War in order to establish facts of the present situation and formu- 

late basis on which rights and freedom for Jews may be secured in a 

general postwar reconstruction. 


*Intercollegiate Menorah Association (1913). Chancellor: Henry Hurwitz; 
Pres,: Theodore H. Gordon; Cor. Sec.: Frances Grossel, 63 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. (3). Societies: 51. 

Purpose: Study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals in col- 

leges and universities of the United States and Canada. 


poet Workers Order, Inc., see Jewish Peoples Fraternal Order of 
the 


Iota Alpha Pi Sorority (1903). Dean Emeritus: Mrs. Martha S. Sagon; 
Dean: Geraldine Wagner, 740 Grand Concourse, N. Y. C. (51). Chap- 
ters in United States and Canada: 12. Members: 1,000. 

Purpose: To establish and maintain a society for women who are mem- 

bers of colleges and universities, and to maintain a scholarship fund for 

needy students at a college or university. ; 

Pus.ication: Bi-Annual. 


Iota Theta Law Fraternity (1918). Pres.: Cecil A. Citron; Sec.-Treas,: 


Martin D. Cowan, 45 John St., N. Y. C. (7). Chapters: 6. Members: 850. 
Purpose: Fraternal and social. 


Jewish Academy of Arts and Sciences (1926; inc. 1927). Pres.: Morris 
Raphael Cohen; Exec. Sec.: Abraham Burstein, 46 W. 83rd St., 
N. Y. C. (24). Members: 75. 

Purpose: Encouragement of Jewish achievement in scholarship and the 

arts; publication of writings of value; conferring of honorary fellowships 

upon older men of great note; presentation of annual Academy medal is 
achievements in the arts or sciences. 
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Jewish Agency for Palestine, see American office of the; American Repre- 
sentatives of the 


Jewish Agricultural Society, Inc. (1900). Pres.: Richard S. Goldman; 

Managing Dir.: Gabriel Davidson, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (16). 
Purpose: Encouragement of farming among Jews in the United States. 
Pusuication: The Fewish Farmer. 


Jewish Artists Fraternity (1933). Pres.: Leon N. Adler; Exec. Dir.: 
Lazarus Monfried. Office: 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. (3). Members: 
2,640. 

Purpose: Mutual benefit, social and cultural activities. 


*Jewish Aviation League (1941). Sec.: Jack Tauber; Exec. Dir.: Aaron 
Z. Propes, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (18). Members: 460. 
Purpose: To teach Jewish youth to fly. 


Jewish Book Council of America (1940). Pres.: Solomon Grayzel; Exec. 
Sec.: Philip Goodman. Office: 145 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. (16). 

Purpose: Diffuse knowledge of, and cultivate sustained interest in, 

Jewish books. 

Pusurcations: In Fewish Bookland; Fewish Book Annual. 


Jewish Braille Institute of America, Inc. (1931). Pres.: Mrs. Samuel R. 
Wachtell; Exec. Vice-Pres.: Leopold Dubov, 1846 Harrison Ave., 
N. Y. C. (53). Members: 4,500. 

Purpose: Promotion of the cultural and religious welfare of the Jewish 

blind of America and throughout the English-speaking world. 

Pusuications: Fewish Braille Review; Braille Musician. 


Jewish Center Workers, see National Association of 
Jewish Chaplains in Penal Institutions, see National Council of 


Jewish Chautauqua Society (1893; inc. 1899). Chm. Bd. of Dir.: Leon 
L. Berkowitz; Exec. Sec.: Arthur L. Reinhart, Merchants Bldg., 
Cincinnati (2), O. Sponsored by National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods. 

Purpose: To send lecturers to colleges and universities who disseminate 

information on Jewish lore and culture; to furnish books of Jewish content 

to college libraries; to dispel prejudice through education. 

Pusuication: The fewish Layman. 


Jewish Conciliation Board of America, Inc. (1930). Pres.: Israel Goldstein; 
Exec. Sec.: Louis Richman, 225 Broadway, N. Y. C. (7). Members: 
150. 

Purpose: Adjustment of Jewish cases. 


Jewish Consumptive and Expatients Relief Association of California 
(1912; inc. 1913). Pres.: Ben Solnit; Exec. Dir.: Samuel H. Golter, 208 
W. 8th St., Los Angeles (14), Calif. Auxiliary Societies: 80. Mem- 
bers: 85,000. Sanatorium at Duarte, Calif, and Adult and Children’s 
Clinics at Belvedere, Calif. 
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Purpose: To maintain a sanatorium of 250 beds for treatment of pul- 
monary tuberculosis. 
Pus.ication: News Letter. 


Jewish Consumptive Relief Society Auxiliaries, see National Council of 


Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society of Denver (1904)  Pres.: Philip 
Hillkowitz; Sec.: Lewis I. Miller; Office: P. O. Box 537, Denver (1), 
Colo. Individual Contributors: 100,000; Federations: 272. Auxiliary 
Societies: 28. 

Purpose: To provide free care and treatment for persons suffering from 

tuberculosis in its non-sectarian sanatorium. 

Pusuication: 7. C. R. S. Bulletin. 


Jewish Council for Russian War Relief, Inc. (1942). Hon. Chm.: Albert 
Einstein; Stephen S. Wise; Chm.: Louis Levine; Exec. Sec.: Moses I. 
Finkelstein, 11 E. 35th St., N. Y. C. (16). Branches: 13. 

Purpose: An affiliate of the Russian War Relief, Inc., organized for 

purpose of conducting Russian war relief activity among and through 

the Jewish organizations. All contributions-in-kind raised by the Jewish 

Council are turned over directly to Russian War Relief, Inc. 


Jewish Dentists Committee, see American 

Jewish Education, see American Association for; National Council for 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, see Council of 

Jewish Fraternal Organizations, see American Council of 

Jewish Historical Society, see American 


Jewish Information Bureau (1932). Chm. Bd. of Dir.: Bernard G. 
aed Sec. J. L. Warkow, 103 Park Ave., N. Y. C. (17). Members: 
350. 

Purpose: To serve as clearing house of information; to answer inquiries 

and supply data on all phases of Jewish life and thought. The service 


is free to the public, Jewish and non-Jewish, and is supported by voluntary 
contributions. ° 


Jewish Institute of Religion (1922; chartered 1923). Pres.: Stephen S. 
Wise; Acting Chm. Bd. of Trustees: Joseph M. Levine; Dean: Henry 
Slonimsky; Sec.: Gertrude Adelstein, 40 W. 68th St., N. Y. C. (23). 

Purpose: A school of training for the Rabbinate, Jewish Education and 

Community Service. Graduate school, department of advanced studies 

and summer session. 

Liprary: Approximately 53,000 printed volumes and 200 manuscripts. 

Librarian: I. Edward Kiev. 

Pusuications: 7. I. R. Catalogue Supplement; News Bulletin. 


Jewish Institute of Religion, see also Alumni Association of 


Jewish Juniors, see National Council of 
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Jewish Labor Committee (1934). Chm.: Adolph Held; Exec. Sec.: Jacob 
Pat, 175.E. Broadway, N. Y. C. (2). 
Memsers: National and local units of the Workmen’s Circle, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union, United Hebrew Trades, Forward Association, Jewish Socialist 
Verband, and Jewish Workers Party-Left Poale Zion. 
Purpose: To fight Fascism and Nazism; to help the opposition move- 
ment in all Fascist countries; to aid Jewish labor institutions overseas; 
to combat anti-Semitism and to prevent the spread of Fascist propaganda 
in America; to aid labor victims and refugees overseas and Jewish labor 
relief; to represent organized Jewish labor in all Jewish problems. 
Pusuications: Facts and Opinions; Voice of the Unconquered. 


Jewish Men’s Clubs of the United Synagogue of America, see National] 
Federation of 


Jewish Ministers Cantors Association of America, Inc. (1896). Pres.: 
Jacob Schwartz; Fin. Sec.: Salo H. Goldstone; Office: National Theatre 
Bldg., 111 E. Houston St., N. Y. C. (2). Members: 400. 


Jewish Music Forum (1939). Chm.: Isadore Freed; Sec.: David J. 
Putterman; Office; 1393 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (28). Members: 
80 (in United States and Canada). 

Purpose: To further the cause of Jewish music. 

Pusuications: Yewish Music Forum Bulletin; Society for Advancement of 

Fewish Musical Culture. 


Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth Le Israel) (1910; inc. 1926). 
Pres.: Morris Rothenberg; Exec. Dir.: Mendel N. Fisher; Office: 
41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (17). American branch of the Keren Kaye- 
meth Le Israel, Ltd., of Jerusalem, Palestine. 

Composition of Administration: Representatives of the Zionist Organiza- 

tion of America, the Order Sons of Zion, Poale Zion-Zeire-Zion, Mizrachi 

Organization of America, Hadassah and Junior Hadassah, and represen- 

tatives of the public at large. 

Purpose: To accept and receive from any person, firm, corporation, 

society or association, contributions, gifts, legacies, bequests and property 

for the purposes of acquiring, reclaiming and developing the soil of 

Palestine as the national property of the Jewish people. 

Pusuication: 7. N. F. News Bulletin. 


Jewish National Workers’ Alliance of America (1912). Pres.: David 
Pinski; Sec.: Louis Segal, 45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. (3). Branches: 297. 


Members: 23,900. 
Purposes: Fraternal, social, beneficial and educational order. 


Pusuications: Alliance Voice; Yiddishe Derziung. 


Jewish Occupational Council (1939).. Pres.: Morris R. Cohen; Exec. 
Dir.: Eli E. Cohen, 1841 Broadway, N. Y. C. (23). Members: 12 
national organizations; 28 local agencies in 20 cities. 
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Purpose: The central service and coordinating agency for all Jewish 
communities and national Jewish organizations engaged in vocational 
guidance, job placement, vocational training, and occupational research. 
Pus.icaTion: Jewish Occupational Bulletin. 


Jewish Occupational Council, see also Coordinating Committee of 


Jewish Peace Fellowship (1942). Hon. Pres.: Abraham Cronbach; Pres. : 
Isidor B. Hoffman; Sec.:. Hershel Matt; Max D. Ticktin. Office: 
132 Morningside Drive, N. Y. C. (27). Members: 110. 

Purpose: To clarify the relationship of Judaism to pacifism; to aid and 

support conscientious objectors; to engage in constructive social action 

for the establishment of justice and peace, and for the removal of the 
causes of war; to provide fellowship and spiritual kinship. 

Pus.ication: {PF Tidings. 


Jewish People’s Committee for United Action Against Fascism and 
Anti-Semitism (1936). Act. Pres: Max Perlow; Sec.: Bernard: J. 
Harkavy; Adm. Sec.: Maurice Rosenberg; 22 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. (3). 
Branches: 44, representing 300,000 members of affiliated organizations 
and individual members. 

Purpose: To unite the Jewish people in a struggle against Fascism and 

anti-Semitism; to defend Jewish civil rights and Jewish culture in all 

countries of the world; to assist the Jewish people wherever they are 
being persecuted; to join with the progressive forces of all nations in 
defense of democracy. 

Pusuication: Action Digest. 


Jewish Peoples Fraternal Order of the International Workers Order, 
Inc. (1930). Pres.: Albert E. Kahn; Sec.: Rubin Satzman; Dir.: 
George Starr. Office: 80 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. (11). Lodges: 300; 
Members: 47,000. 

Purpose: A fraternal benefit society, chartered by the Department of 

Insurance of the State of New York. Provides life insurance, sick benefits 

and medical services. Promotes civic, educational and social activities 

of interest to English-speaking and Yiddish-speaking Jewish men and 
women. 

Pus.ications: The Fewish Fraternalist; Unzer Vort. 


Jewish Physicians Committee, see American 


Jewish Publication Society of America (1888). Pres.: J. Solis-Cohen, Jr.; 
ele Vice-Pres.: Maurice Jacobs, 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia (2), 
as 
Purpose: Formed for the support of a benevolent educational under- 
taking, namely, for the publication and dissemination of literary, scien- 
tific and religious works, giving instruction in the principles of the Jewish 
religion, which are to be distributed among the members of the corpora- 
tion, and to such other persons and institutions as may use the same.in 
the promotion of benevolent educational work. (For Report, see p. 733 ff.) 
Pus.ication: American Jewish Year Book. 
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Jewish Reconstructionist Foundation, Inc. (1940). Pres.: Maurice 
Linder; Sec.: Leopold J. Sneider; Exec. Sec.: Hannah L. Goldberg, 
15 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. (24). Members: 500. 

Purpose: The advancement of Judaism as a religious civilization; the 

upbuilding of Israel’s ancient homeland; the publication of periodicals 

and pamphlet literature, the establishment of the Jewish Reconstruction- 
ist Fellowship. 

Pus.ications: The Reconstructionist; Reconstructionist Fellowship News; 
Reconstructionist News. 


Jewish Sabbath Alliance of America, Inc. (1905). Pres.: **Bernard 

Drachman; Exec. Sec.: Wm. Rosenberg, 302 E. 14th St., N. Y. C. (3). 
Purpose: To promote the observance of the Seventh Day Sabbath; to 
secure employment for Seventh Day observers; to protect and defend the 
Seventh Day observing storekeepers against the strict Sunday laws 
always working to secure proper exemption under such laws. 


Jewish Scientific Institute, see Yiddish Scientific Institute 
Jewish Social Welfare, see National Conference of 


Jewish State Zionists of America, Inc. (Jewish State Party) (1933). Pres.: 
Meir Grossman; Sec.: Leopold Greenburg; Natl. Council Chm.: Leo 
Wolfson; Office: 55 W. 42nd St., (Room 901A), N. Y. C. (18). 

Purpose: To recreate the Jewish State (self-governing Jewish Common- 

wealth) within the historic boundaries of Palestine; to effect a radical 

change in the occupational pursuits of the Jewish people; to maintain 
harmonious collaboration and equilibrium between the various economic 
forces of Palestinian Jewry. 

Pusuication: The Jewish State. 


Jewish Statistical Bureau (1932). Chm.: Charles P. Kramer; Dir.: 
H. S. Linfield, 320 Broadway, N. Y. C. (7). 

Sponsored by Natl. Council for Statistics of Jews, representing Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, Rabbinical Assembly of America, Rab- 
binical Council of America, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 
Union of Orthododox Jewish Congregations, Union of Orthodox Rabbis, 
United Synagogue of America. (Formerly sponsored by Synagogue 
Council of America). 

Purpose: To prepare statistics of Jews for the United States censuses of 
religious bodies; to collect statistics of the number and distribution of the 
Jews of America; to maintain directories of Jewish organizations, rabbis, 
etc., and to maintain a Jewish information service. 


Jewish Telegraphic Agency, Inc. (1917; re-org. 1935). Pres.: George 
Backer; Sec.: Jacob Landau; Ed.: Boris Smolar. Office: 106 E. 41st 
Step Naan CCL)" 

Purpose: A news agency, devoted to the collection and dissemination 

of authoritative Jewish news all over the world and to the development 

of a sound, intelligent understanding of Jewish events. 

Pusuication: News Bulletins. 
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Jewish Theatrical Guild of America, Inc. (1924). Pres.: Eddie Cantor; 
Exec. Sec.: Dave Ferguson, 1564 Broadway, N. Y. C. (19).. Members: 
2,000. 

Purpose: Perpetuating Judaism in the theatre; aid sick and unfortunate; 

a non-sectarian theatrical charity. 


Jewish Theological Seminary of America (1886; re-org. 1902). Pres.: 
Louis Finkelstein; Adm. Sec.: Jessica Feingold, Broadway at 122nd 
StgNenie ©2127): 

ADMINISTRATION: RABBINICAL SCHOOL: Louis Finkelstein, Pres. TEACHERS 

INSTITUTE AND SEMINARY COLLEGE OF JEWISH Srupies: Mordecai 

M. Kaplan, Dean; Moshe Davis, Asst. to the Dean. SEMINARY SCHOOL 

oF Aputt JEwisH Srupies: Louis M. Levitsky, Dir. Women’s INsTITUTE 

or JeEwisH Srupies: Louis M. Levitsky, Dir. Instirve ror RELIGiIous 

AND Soctat Srupies: Louis Finkelstein, Dir. 

Liprary (Inc. 1924): Printed volumes, 129,727; manuscripts, 7,800. 

Librarian: Alexander Marx. \ 

Musevm: Richard Krautheimer, Res. Dir.; Guido Schoenberger, Curator. 

Purpose: For perpetuation of the tenets of the Jewish religion, cultivation 

of Hebrew literature, pursuit of Biblical and archaeological research, 

advancement of Jewish, scholarship, establishment of a library, and 
education and training of Rabbis and teachers. 

Pustications: Register; Seminary Progress. 


*Jewish University Club (1923; re-org. 1934). Pres.: Shepherd Levmore; 
Cor. Sec.: Vera Freudman; Office: 131 W. 86th St., N. Y. C. (24). 
Chapters: 3. Members: 500. 

Purpose: To unite the orthodox Jewish university youth of America; 

to promote their understanding and observance of Hebrew religion, and 

to provide them with a program of adequate Jewish cultural and social 


activities. 
Pus.ication: Bulletin. 


*Jewish Valor Legion (1921). Commander: Sydney G. Gumpertz, 1492 
Monte cinesy Ave., N. Y. C. (53). Adjutant: Nat. P. Ruditsky. Mem- 
ers: 638. 
Purpose: Comprises Jews in armed services of United States decorated 
for gallantry in action. Compilation of records of Jewish soldiers in 
American army in wars of the Republic. 


Jewish War Veterans of the United States (1896; inc. 1920). Natl. Com- 
mander: Archie H. Greenberg; Natl. Sec.: Beatrice Wigeton, 276 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (3). Posts: 315. Members: 65,000; “In Service 
Members”’ (armed forces) 80,000. 

Purpose: To maintain allegiance to the United States of America; to 

uphold the fair name of the Jew; to foster comradeship; to aid needy 

comrades and their families; to preserve the records of patriotic service 
of Jews; to honor the memory and shield from neglect the graves of our 
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heroic dead; to aid and comfort men and women in military service and 
to promote and assist our nation’s war effort. 
Pusuications: The Fewish Veteran; FWV Reporter. 


Jewish Welfare Board, see National 

Jewish Women, see National Council of 

Jewish Women’s Organizations, see Conference Committee of National 
Jewish Writers, Artists and Scientists, Inc. see American Committee of 
Jewish Youth, see American 

Joint Distribution Committee, see American Jewish 


Junior Hadassah (The Young Women’s Zionist Organization of America) 
(1920). Pres.: Naomi Chertoff; Exec. Sec.: Alice Bernstein Jacobson, 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. (23). Members: 20,000. 

Purpose: To aid in the upbuilding of a Jewish National Home in Pales- 

tine and to propagate Zionist ideals in America; to foster democratic 

ideals and take part in civilian defense activities. 

Pusuications: Newsletter (with Senior Hadassah); News Bulletin. 


Junior Mizrachi Women’s Organization of America (1934). Pres.: 
Naomi Greenberg; Exec. Dir.: Chana S. Bat-Barukh, 1133 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (10). Chapters: 81. Members: 4,200. 

Purpose: Establishment of children’s homes in Palestine in a supervised 

Orthodox Jewish environment. 

Pusutcation: Junior Mizrachi Women’s News. 


Kappa Nu Fraternity (1911). Pres.: Garson Meyer; Exec. Sec.: William I. 
Goldman, 140 Chambers St., N. Y. C.(7). Chapters: 13. Alumni 


Chapters, 10. Members: 3,000. 
Purpose: A Greek-letter brotherhood for college men of Jewish con- 


sciousness. 
Pusuications: Kappa Nu Review; K. N. Reporter. 


Keren Hatarbut, see Palestine Hebrew Culture Fund, Inc. 
Keren Hayesod, see Palestine Foundation Fund 
Keren Kayemeth, see Jewish National Fund of America 
Kohut Memorial Foundation, see Alexander 
Lambda Alpha Phi, see National Legal Fraternity 
Lambda Gamma Phi Fraternity (1921). Grand Chancellor: Selig Altschul; 
- Gr. Council Mem.: L. Louis Karton, c/o Corporation Counsels Office, 
City Hall, Chicago, Ill. Chapters: 11. Members: 600. 


Purpose: Law and commerce Watery 
Pusuication: Lambda Gamma Phi Magazine. 
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Lambda Omicron Gamma National Osteopathic Fraternity (1924; char- 
tered 1929). Grand Pres.: R. L. Ruberg, 4614 Wayne Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Sec.: E. Paris. Office: 46th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chapters: Undergraduate, 4; alumni, 4. Members: 450. 

Purpose: To unite Jewish students and osteopathic physicians for the 

purpose of maintaining the highest standards of the osteopathic pro- 

fession and to promote friendship and fraternalism among its members. 

Pusuication: National Log Book. 


La Med Literary Foundation for the Advancement of Hebrew and Yiddish 
Literature, see Louis 


League for Labor Palestine (1933). Pres.: Herman Seidel; Exec. Dir.: 
Eleanore Levenson; Office: 1140 Broadway, N. Y. C. (1). Chapters: 
75. Members: 4,000. Affiliated with Histadrut Haovdim General 
Federation of Jewish Labor in Palestine. 

Purpose: To enlighten the Jewish and general public about the work of 

the Histadrut and its methods of building a cooperative society in Pales- 

tine; to develop a positive attitude towards Jewish values and to foster an 
understanding and appreciation of the constructive forces in Jewish life in 

America and throughout the Diaspora; to raise funds for youth training 

and other institutions of the Histadrut in Palestine. 

Pusuications: The Fewish Frontier; League News Bulletin. 


League for Religious Labor in Palestine (1941). Chm.: Isaac Rivkind; 
Exec. Dir.: Jacob Greenberg, 38 Park Row, (Suite 919), N. Y. C. (7). 
Chapters: 10. q 

Purpose: To promote the ideals of religious labor in Palestine among the 

American Jewish community; to assist morally and materially the religious 

labor movement in Palestine; to keep members of the League and its 

friends informed of the cultural, social and political problems of the 
religious cha/utzim and workers in Palestine. 

Pusuication: Bulletin. 


League for Safeguarding the Fixity of the Sabbath Against Possible 
Encroachment by Calendar Reform (1929). Pres.: Moses Hyamson; 
Sec.: Isaac Rosengarten, 305 Broadway, N. Y. C. (7). Constituent 
Organizations: 55. 

Purpose: To organize the effort to safeguard the fixity of the Sabbath 

against the danger threatening Jewish welfare and religious freedom by 

the introduction of the blank day device in calendar reform. 


Leo N. Levi Memorial Hospital Association (1910). Pres.: A. B. Frey; 

Adm.: Regina H. Kaplan, Hot Springs, Ark. Members: 15,460. 
Purpose: To maintain a free non-sectarian hospital (Leo N. Levi Memo- 
rial Hospital) for the treatment of rheumatic and arthritic diseases in Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas. 


Pus.ication: Levi Memorial Messenger. 


Lithuanian Jews, see American Federation for 
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Louis La Med Literary Foundation for the Advancement of Hebrew and 
Yiddish Literature (1940). Chm: S. Niger, 12804 Broadstreet Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Purpose: To help maintain the unity and wholeness of our bi-lingual 

literature. Four literary prizes awarded annually for the best Hebrew 

and Yiddish books of the year; said awards announced by a special 

Literary Jury selected for the purpose and consisting of Hebrew and 

Yiddish writers. Jury for 1944: P. Churgin, Abraham Epstein, H. 

Leivick, J. J. Schwartz, I. N. Steinberg. 


Maccabi Association, see United States 


Masada, Young Zionists of America (1933). Pres.: Z. Paul Byne; Exec. 
Dir.: Henry Goldbaum, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (16). Chapters: 
35. Members: 2,000. Official Senior Youth Section of Zionist Organi- 
zation of America. 

Purpose: To establish Palestine as the Jewish Commonwealth; to par- 

ticipate actively in Jewish community life in the United States. 

Pusuications: Masada News; Masada Bulletin. 


Menorah Association, Inc. (1929). Chancellor: Henry Hurwitz; Sec.: 
Harry Starr; Office: 63 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (3). 

Purpose: Study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals. 

Pus.ication: The Menorah Fournal. 


Menorah Association, see a/so Intercollegiate 


Mizrachi Organization of America (1911). Pres.: Leon Gellman; Exec. 
Vice-Pres.: Max Kirshblum, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Organi- 
zations: 350. Members: 35,000. 

Purpose: Rehabilitation of Palestine in the spirit of Jewish Torah and 

traditions. Fundamental principle: The land of Israel, for the people of 

Israel, in the spirit of the law of Israel. 

Pustications: The Fewish Outlook; Der Mizrachi Weg. 


Mizrachi Women’s Organization of America (1925). Pres.: Mrs. Sam- 
uel Goldstein; Nat. Sec.: Mrs.. Joseph Landau, 1133 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (10). Chapters: 180. Members: 36,500. 

Purpose: To maintain Vocational schools in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and 

Haifa, for refugee and native girls; children’s agricultural village and farm 

school; pre-vocational training in elementary schools; settlement houses; 

adult education; training courses; social service; nurseries and children’s 
clubs. 

Pusuication: Mizrachi Woman. 


Mizrachi Women’s Organization, see a/so Junior Mizrachi Women’s 
Organization 


Mohel Association of United States (1942). Pres.: Max Felshin; Exec. 
Sec.: Samuel L. Skolnick, 1231 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. (19). 

Purpose: To perpetuate, consecrate, sanctify and carry out that Holy 

Covenant wherein God commanded Abraham concerning the ritual cir- 
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cumcision of his seed throughout their generations. Branches: 5. Mem- 
bers: 80. ; nuk 
Pus.ication: Ritual Circumcision. 


Mu Sigma Fraternity (1906; inc. 1925). Grand Lumen: Monroe Newell; 
Grand Fiscus: Alfred Berko; Office: 11 W. 42nd St., (Room 1358), 
NoeY ?C.11'8); 

Pusuication: The Lamp. 


Mu Sigma Pi Fraternity (1932). Chancellor: Jack Mitchell; Scribe: 
Edw. Trager. Office: 4170 Drexel Blvd., Chicago (15), Il. Alumni: 
354. Members: Active, 17. 

Purpose: To form a close professional, social and fraternal union of 

Jewish optometrists in the United States for the promotion of ideals 

which will result in the highest standards of optometry. ; 

Pusuication: The Lens. 


National Academy for Adult Jewish Studies (1940). Pres.; Louis Finkel- 
stein; Natl. Dir.: Israel M. Goldman, 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C. (27). 
Under the auspices of the Jewish Theological Seminary. ; 

Purpose: To unify and extend the programs of adult Jewish education 

in the various congregations throughout the country to which the members 

of the Rabbinical Assembly minister. ‘ 


National Association of Jewish Center Workers (1918). Pres.: Samuel 
Levine; Sec: Matthew Elson, 145 E, 32nd St., N. Y. C. (16). Mem- 
bers: 212. 

Purpose: To promote cooperative effort of Jewish center workers for 

improvement of their service; to encourage adequate preparation and 

training for the work; to seek the establishment of professional standards 
and ideals; to improve working conditions and to aid needy members. 

PuBLicaTion: Fewish Center Worker. 


National Association of Temple Secretaries (1941). Pres.: Irving I- 
Katz; Sec.: S. D. Schwartz, 20 Gladstone Ave., Detroit (2), Mich. 
Purpose: To bring together congregational secretaries for such coop- 


erative effort as may enable the group more effectively to fulfill its func- 
tion in the Synagogue. 


National Committee for Jewish Book Week, see Jewish Book Council 
of America 


National Community Relations Advisory Council (1944). Chm.: David 
Sher; Exec. Dir.: Isaiah M. Minkoff. Office: 295 Madison Ave., 
NeYeCx (17): 

Comprised of: American Jewish Committee, American Jewish Congress, 

B'nai B’rith (Anti-Defamation League), Jewish Labor Committee, Jewish 

War Veterans, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, and local 

community-wide organizations in 19 cities: California: Los Angeles, San 

Francisco; Connecticut: Bridgeport, New Haven; Indiana: Indianapolis; 

Maryland: Baltimore; Massachusetts: Boston, Springfield; Michigan: 

Detroit; Minnesota: Minneapolis; Missouri: Kansas :City, St. Louis; 
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New Jersey: Newark; New York: Brooklyn. Ohio: Cincinnati, Cleveland; 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Pittsburgh; Wisconsin: Milwaukee. 
Purpose: To formulate policy in the field of community relations in the 
United States; to coordinate the work of national and local Jewish agencies 
engaged in community relations activities. 


National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare (1899). Pres.: Isidore 
Sobeloff; Sec.: Herbert H. Aptekar, 67 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. (19). 
Members: Societies, 250; individuals, 650. 

Purpose: To provide a forum for the consideration and discussion of 

problems and principles of Jewish welfare and of programs of Jewish 

social agencies; to formulate principles and programs for the enrichment 
of Jewish life and for economic welfare. 

Pusuications: Jewish Social Service Quarterly; Proceedings. 


National Council for Jewish Education (1924). Pres.: Azriel Eisenberg; 
Sec.; Judah Lapson; Office: 1776 Broadway, N. Y. C. (19). 

Purpose: To further the creation of a profession of Jewish education, to 

improve the quality of Jewish instruction, and to develop professional 

standards in Jewish education. 

Pusuications: Fewish Education; Sheviley Hahinuch. 


National Council of Brith Sholom Women (1942). Pres.: Mrs. Fay 
Weinstein; Sec.: Hilda Feig. Office: 506 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Affiliates, 8. 

Purpose: To give complete cooperation to the United States Grand Lodge 

Brith Sholom in all enterprises; to give full support in the war effort. 


National Council of Jewish Chaplains in Penal Institutions (1935). Pres.: 
Abraham Holtzberg; Sec.: Ph. Heimlich, 228 E. 19th St., N. Y. C. (3). 
Members: 45. : 

Purpose: To study delinquency of adults for purpose of prevention and 

rehabilitation; to confer with other groups. 

Pus.ication: Chaplaincy News Notes. 


National Council of Jewish Consumptive Relief Society Auxiliaries 
(1904; re-org. 1936). Pres.: Mrs. Mark Harris; Sec.: Lewis I. Miller. 
Office: 266 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver (2), Colo. Branches: 33. 
Affiliated with Jewish Consumptive Relief Society of Denver, Colo. 

Purpose: Combat tuberculosis in all stages of the disease. 

Pusuications: Hatikvah; F. C. R. 8. Bulletin. 


National Council of Jewish Juniors (1919). Pres.: Frances Lawrence; 
Program Sec.: Sylvia Kleban, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. (23). Sections: 
Junior: 100; Councilette, 38. Members: 7,500. Auxiliary to the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 

Purpose: To organize, encourage and assist junior sections for the 

promotion of religious, philanthropic, civic and educational work, in 

accordance with the program of the National Council of Jewish Women. 

Pus.ication: The Council Woman. 


National Council of Jewish Tuberculosis Institutions (1943). Pres.: 
Milton L. Anfenger; Dir.: Bernard S. Coleman. Office: 1706 Welton 
St., Denver (2), Colo. 
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Constiruent Boptes: Ex-Patients Tubercular Home, Denver; Jewish 
Consumptive Relief Association at Los Angeles; National Jewish Hospital, 
Denver. ’ 
Purpose: To recommend to the governing Boards of the Member Institu- 
tions (Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home, Denver; Jewish Consumptive Relief 
Association of Los Angeles and National Jewish Hospital, Denver) 
legislation, programs and measures for a coordinated approach on all 
subjects applicable to concerted and unified action by the several Institu- 
tions for the purpose of improving their programs of service; to study 
the problem of tuberculosis among the Jewish people with respect to 
incidence, hospitalization, rehabilitation and social service for patients 
and their families; to effectuate a coordinated program with local resources 
for the continuity of care for the Jewish tuberculous. 

Pusuication: Tuberculosis Topics. 


National Council of Jewish Women (1893). Pres.: Mrs. Joseph M. Welt; 
Exec. Dir.: Flora R. Rothenberg, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C. @3yr 
Members: 65,000 in 315 Senior and Junior Sections in the United 
States and Canada. 

Purpose: Offers its membership a program of education in social legis- 

lation, international relations and peace, and contemporary Jewish affairs. 

Concentrates efforts on opportunities for service in local communities 

in the field of social welfare and war activities. Its service to the foreign 

born includes immigration advice, port and dock work, re-uniting war- 
separated families, helping new-comers adjust to their new country, and 
courses in English and naturalization which lead to intelligent citizenship. 

Pusuication: The Council Woman. 


National Council of Organizations for Palestine (1924). Nat. Pres.: 
Hermann Stern; Exec. Pres.: Morris I. Goldman; Sec.: Samuel Gold- 
stein; Office: 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (17). 

Purpose: To help the United Palestine Appeal in its fund-raising efforts 

for Keren Hayesod and Keren Kayemeth; to assist the Zionist Organiza- 


tion of America and propagate the Zionist ideal among fraternal and 
social lodges, clubs and societies. 


Pustication: Council-Palestine Bulletin. 


National Council of Young Israel (1912). Pres.: Edward S. Silver; 
Exec. Dir.: Israel Upbin, 3 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. (11). Branches: 70. 
Members: 25,000. 

Purpose: Consecrated to the task of preserving and perpetuating tradi- 

tional Judaism and safeguarding democracy. 

Pus.ication: Young Israel Viewpoint. 


National Farm School (1896). Pres.: Louis Nusbaum; Sec.: Miss E. M. 
Belfield, School and Farms, Farm School, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Purpose: To train Jewish Youth in scientific and practical agriculture, 
for agricultural callings. 


National Farm School Alumni (1908). Pres.: Sol Shapera; Sec.-Treas.: 


S. B. Samuels, School and Farms, Farm School, Bucks CotmPas 
Branches: 5. Members: 1,000. 
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Purpose: Welfare and progress of the National Farm School; promotion 
of interest in agriculture by American Jews. 
Pusuication: Alumni Gleanings. 


National Federation of Jewish Men’s Clubs (1929). Pres.: Stanley 
Garten; Sec.: Alan Friedman, Office: 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C. (27). 

Purpose: To further traditional Judaism by means of strengthening 

and developing the activities of the affiliated clubs and by mustering the 

strength of these clubs for general Jewish purposes. 

Pusuication: The Torch. 


National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods (1923). Pres.: Jesse Cohen; 
Exec. Sec.: Arthur L. Reinhart, Merchants Bldg., 34 W. 6th St., 
Cincinnati (2), O. Societies: 136. 

Purpose: To stimulate interest in Jewish worship, Jewish studies, social 

service and other kindred activities. Sponsors Jewish Chautauqua 

Society which sends speakers to colleges and universities to give lectures 

on Jewish lore and culture. To cooperate with Union of American Hebrew 

Congregations in its national plans. 

Pusuication: The Fewish Layman. 


National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods (1913). Pres.: Mrs. Hugo 
Hartmann; Exec. Dir.: Jane Evans,-Merchants Bldg., 34 W. 6th St., 
Cincinnati (2), O. Units: 395. Countries: 6; Members: 60,000. 

Purpose: To bring the sisterhoods of the country into closer cooperation 

and association with one another; to quicken the religious consciousness 

of Israel by stimulating spiritual and educational activity; to cooperate 
with the Union of American Hebrew Congregations in the execution of 
its aims and purposes; to espouse such religious causes as are particularly 
the work of Jewish women; to further Jewish and humanitarian projects. 
Pus.ication: Topics and Trends. 


National Federation of Temple Youth (1939). Pres.: Bernard G. Sang; 
Exec. Dir. (on leave): Selwyn D. Ruslander; Interim Dir.: Helen 
Louise Strauss, 34 W. 6th St., Cincinnati (2), O.; N. Y. Office: 3 E. 
65th St.; N. Y. C. (21). Branches: 85. Members: 5,000. 

Purpose: To unite youth of congregations; to help Jewish youth individ- 

ually; to promote cause of the synagogue; to cooperate with other youth 

organizations in promotion of ideals of religion, good citizenship, peace 
and good will; to cooperate with parent organization, the Union of 

American Hebrew Congregations, in execution of its aims and purposes. 

Pusuication: The Messenger. 


National Home for Jewish Children at Denver (1907). Pres.: Mrs. J. N. 
Lorber; Exec. Dir.: Wm. R. Blumenthal, 1457 Broadway, N. Y. C. (18). 
Office: 710-17th St., Denver, Colo. Auxiliary Societies: 30. Federations: 
236. Members: 45,000. ; 

Purpose: Cares for, shelters, and educates dependent Jewish children, 

the offspring of tuberculous parents, as well as children suffering from 

chronic bronchial asthma and other respiratory diseases. 

Pus.ication: Home Fournal. 
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National Jewish Committee on Scouting (1926). Natl. Chm.: Frank L. 
Weil; Sec.: Harry Lasker, c/o Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., 
ING, Me Co (UO) ; a 

Composed of Committees on Scouting from the following organizations: 

Aleph Zadik Aleph, B’nai B’rith, Independent Order _B’rith Sholom, 

National Jewish Welfare Board, Jewish War Veterans, Natl. Council of 

Young Israel, Jewish Education Committee of N. Y., Synagogue Council 

of America, Rabbinical Council of America, Union of Orthodox Jewish 

Congregations, Rabbinical Assembly of America, United Synagogue of 

America, Central Conference of American Rabbis, Union of American 

Hebrew Congregations; and various individual members. 

Purpose: To stimulate Boy Scout activity among Jewish boys, to co- 

operate with troops under Jewish sponsorship, and to interpret to these 

organizations the program of the Boy Scouts of America. 

Pus.ication: Scouting and the Fewish Boy. 


‘National Jewish Hospital at Denver (1899). Pres.: Alfred Treifus; Sec. 
and Exec. Dir.: Samuel Schaefer, 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 

Purpose: To treat, without distinction of creed, persons suffering from 

tuberculosis and allied diseases; to conduct tuberculosis research and 

education. 

Pusuication: The Fluoroscope. 


National Jewish Welfare Board (1917). Pres.: Frank L. Weil; Exec. 
Dir.: Louis Kraft, 145 E. 32nd St., N. Y. C. (16). Affiliated national 
organizations: 37. Regional organizations: 10. Constituent Societies: 
289. (Nat’l Assn. of Y. M. H. A.’s, Y. W. H. A.’s and Jewish Centers.) 
Member organization of U. S. O. (United Service Organizations, Inc.) 

Purpose: To promote the social welfare of soldiers, sailors and marines 
in the army and navy of the United States and veterans of all wars; 
to promote the religious, intellectual, physical and social well-being and 
development of Jews, especially young men and women, and to that end 
to stimulate the organization in the United States of Jewish Centers 
and other kindred societies. 

Jewisu Center Division: Chm.: Mrs. Samuel R. Glogower; Organiza- 

tion of Jewish Community Centers; field service to communities in rela- 

tion to Jewish Center work; programs for youth groups; surveys of 
cultural resources of Jewish communities; analyses and evaluations of 

Jewish Community Center facilities, activities and administration; con- 

duct of membership and other campaigns for local Centers; informal 

Jewish education; leadership training; architectural bureau; service to 

community organizations; aid in establishing and supervising country 

and home camps; vocational guidance; preparation of program bulletins 
and other program aids; cultural activities for refugees. 

Army AND Navy Diviston: Chm.: Walter Rothschild; Dir.: Benjamin 

Rabinowitz. 

Religious Activities: Recruiting and endorsing of rabbis to serve as 
chaplains in Army and Navy; preparation and distribution of prayer 
books, bibles and other devotional literature; aid to chaplains—special 
funds, religious materials; religious services for members of armed 
forces. Committee consists of rabbis representing Orthodox, Reform 
and Conservative rabbinical bodies.. Chm.: Dr. David de Sola Pool. 
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Field Service: Operation of USO Clubs and services; recreation, social 
activity, home hospitality, hospital visiting, service to soldiers on 
maneuvers and on guard duty; personal service to men and families. 
Approximately 700 local committees in_continental United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Alaska, Canal Zone, Bermuda, Great 
Britain, Australia, Palestine, etc. 
Personal Service: Deals with problems of armed forces and families; 
cooperates with Jewish Family Welfare agencies. Chm.: Stanley Ecker. 
Veterans Service: Arranges visits to disabled veterans at hospitals; 
handles claims for veterans and families. Recruits and helps local com- 
munities to set up Veteran’s programs. Chm.: Emil N. Baar. 
War Records: Bureau of War Records compiles currently information 
regarding participation of Jews in the War—honors, citations, cas- 
ualties. Makes studies of communities to ascertain extent of Jewish 
participation in armed forces. Work supervised by Technical Com- 
mittee. Chm.: Dr. Louis I. Dublin. 
Public Relations: Under supervision of committee composed of Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, 
American Jewish Congress, Jewish Labor Committee, Jewish War 
Veterans. Publicizes participation of Jews in war effort, through radio, 
news releases and other media. Issues regularly JWB Feature Releases, 
Ae Newsletter, and special bulletins and pamphlets. Chm.: Milton 
Weill. 
Women’s Division: Consists of Hadassah, Jewish Center Division, 
JWB; National Council of Jewish Women, National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, National Ladies’ Auxiliary of Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States, Women’s Branch of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America, Women’s Division of American Jewish Congress, Women’s 
League of United Synagogue (National). Supervises Department of Work 
with Women and Girls (part of USO), War Efforts Services Committee, 
Speakers Bureau. Sponsors projects through affiliated national organiza- 
tions. Publishes Women’s Division Bulletin. Chm: Mrs. Alfred R. 
Bachrach. 
Lecrure AND Concert Bureau: Non-profit booking bureau that ar- 
ranges forums, lectures and concerts for Jewish cultural, religious and 
communal organizations throughout country. Chm.: Louis J. Cohen. 
Pusuications: fewish Center; FWB Sentinel; Program Aids; The Jewish 
Chaplain. 


National Labor Committee for Palestine (1923). Natl. Chm.: Joseph 
Schlossberg; Natl. Sec.: Isaac Hamlin, 45 E. VitheStamNs Yea): 
Affiliated Organizations: 2,000. Contributors: 150,000. 

Purpose: To assist the Histadrut, by providing funds to carry on their 

cultural, social welfare, youth occupational training, agricultural and 

industrial undertakings, provide with employment the incoming refugees 

and immigrants and help the labor population in Palestine to establish 

itself firmly and do its full share in upbuilding the country. 
Pus.ications: Yewish Frontier; Histadrut Bulletin. 


National Organization of Polish Jews, Inc. (1940). Pres.: David Jed- 
wabnik; Exec. Sec.: George H. Kowarski, 214 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. (25). 


Purpose: Charitable, educational and social activities. 
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National Refugee Service, Inc. (1939). Pres.: Charles A. Riegelman; 
' Exec. Dir.: Joseph E. Beck, 139 Centre St., N. Y. C. (13). 

Purpose: To assist Jewish and other refugees in the United States; 
provides financial assistance and family services, job and professional 
placement, retraining loans, social adjustment program and other forms 
of aid. Offers guidance and assistance to individuals and communities 
dealing with technical matters involved in immigration of refugees to the 
United States and other countries. Acts as liaison between official 
Washington and local community refugee-aid committees. Furnishes 
aid to local committees in more than 900 communities, and acts as the 
coordinating body for their work. Provides location service for those 
seeking displaced relatives or friends abroad. Activities of the agency 
are directed to the adjustment of the refugee to life in America, and the 
establishment of the newcomer as a self-supporting citizen. 
Pus.ications: Community Bulletin; Special Information Bulletins, 


Ner Israel Rabbinical College of America (1933). Chm. Bd.-of Educ. 
and Dean: Jacob I. Ruderman; Exec. Dir.: Herman N. Neuberger, 
4411 Garrison Blvd., Baltimore (15), Md. 

Purvose: To offer instruction in Talmud, Biblical and Hebrew studies 

and in higher Hebrew and Semitic learning; to encourage and advance 

Jewish education in general and the training of rabbis and leaders in 

Israel. 


Netherlands-Jewish Society, Inc. (1940). Pres.: B. Abrahams; Sec.: 

Alex. Poppers; Office: 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (17). Members: 300. 
Purpose: To organize social and charitable activities in the interests 
of Netherland Jews; to assist in Americanization of Netherlands Jewish 
immigrants; to encourage a stronger fraternal feeling and adherence to 
Judaism among the members; to engage in relief work for Jews in Holland. 
Pus.ication: Mededeelingen. 


*New Zionist Organization of America (1926). Pres.: Morris J. Mendel- 
sohn; Exec. Dir.: B. Netanyahu, 55 W. 42nd Stan Namie Cx CLS) 

Purpose: Establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine on both sides of 

the Jordan. 

PuBLicaTion: Zionews. 


North American Relief Society for Indigent Jews in Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine (1853). Pres.: Leon Huhner, 295 Madison Aver, IN; You Cane 
Sec. and Treas.: Jehial M. Roeder. 

Purpose: Income supplies food and clothing to Jewish poor in Jerusalem 

through various hospitals and charities in that city. 


Nu Beta Epsilon Law Fraternity (1919). Grand Chancellor: A. DaiG: 
Cohn; First Grand Vice-Chancellor: Joseph J. Goldberg, 160 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago (1), Ill. Members: 2,500. 

Purpose: Greek-letter fraternity for Jewish students at credited law 

schools, class A. 

Pus.ication: Nu Beta News. 
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Order of the United Hebrew Brothers (1915). Grand Master: Max 
E. Greenberg; Grand Sec.: Morris Aaronson, 2939 Grand Concourse, 
N. Y. C. (58). Members: 2,500. 

Purpose: To provide group life insurance and burial ground and to aid 

members in need. 


Order Sons of Zion, see B’nai Zion 

Ort Federation, see American 

Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America, see Union of 
Orthodox Rabbis of America, see Federation of 

Orthodox Rabbis of America and Canada, see Assembly of Hebrew 
Orthodox Rabbis of United States and Canada, see Union of 

Ose, see American Committee of 


Palestine, see American Economic Committee for 
American Red Mogen David for 
Council of Organizations for 
League for Labor 
League for Religious Labor in 
National Labor Committee for 
North American Relief Society for Indigent Jews in Jerusalem 
Women’s League for 


Palestine Appeal, see United 


Palestine Economic Corporation (1926). Chm.: Robert Szold; Sec.: 
ao Baroway, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (22). Stockholders: 
1,350. 

Purpose: To afford an instrument through which American Jews and 

others may give material aid on a strictly business basis to productive 

Palestinian enterprises and thereby further the economic development 

of Palestine and the resettlement there of an increasing number of Jews. 


Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren Hayesod) Inc. (1922). Pres.: Bernard 
A. Rosenblatt; Exec. Sec.: Sarah Behrman; Chm. Bd. of Dir.: Herman 
L. Weisman, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (17). Consolidation of Keren 
Hayesod and American Palestine Appeal. 

Purpose: To raise funds for the Keren Hayesod which is a fund-raising 

instrument for the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 


Palestine Hebrew Culture Fund Inc. (Keren Hatarbut) (1938). Exec. 
Com.: Jekuthiel Ginsburg, Simon Halkin; Sec.: Shlomo Hillels. Office: 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Branches: 112. 

Purpose: In Palestine: Helping the Hebrew Publication Society of 

Palestine, sponsored by the Hebrew Writers Association of Palestine. 

Constructive war relief to the Hebrew Writers of Palestine. Aiding the 

World Federation for Hebrew Culture (B’rith Ivrit Olamit). Helping 

Bet Bialik, national Bialik Museum in Tel Aviv. Assisting the Hebrew 
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Language Academy (Vaad Halashon). In America: Publishing of books 
in every field of Hebrew literature for the Palestinian writers. Lectures 
in English, Yiddish and Hebrew, on various phases of Hebrew literature 
and culture in Palestine. 

Pustications: In Palestine: Moznaim; In America: Sforim. 


Palestine Hebrew Culture Fund, see also Women’s Division of 


Palestine Institutions, see Federated Council of 
Palestine Jews, see Federation of 


Palestine Lighthouse (1927). Pres.: Mrs. Samuel D. Friedman; Sec.: 
Mrs. Robert Weil, Hotel Ansonia, 74th St. and Broadway, N. Y. C. (23). 
Members: 530. 


' Purpose: Feed, clothe, shelter, educate and train the blind in arts and 
crafts. 


Palestine Symphonic Choir Project (1938) Chm.: Myro Glass; Vice- 
Chm: Jacob Weinberg; Office: 3143 Central Ave., Indianapolis (5), 
Ind. 

Purpose: To colonize Jewish artists and their families from distressed 

countries of Europe in Palestine; colony to be named ASAPH; to establish 

a Symphonic Choir in Palestine, based on biblical tunes for festivities. 


Palestinian Institutions, see American Fund for 


Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc. (1914). Pres.: Marcy M. Ehudin; Exec. Sec.: 
Alexander Goodman, 608 Court Square Bldg., Baltimore (3), Md. 
Chapters: 21. Alumni Clubs: 19. Members: 3,847. 

Purpose: Jewish student fraternal relationships in certain American 

colleges and universities where established. 

Pustications: Phi Alpha Quarterly; Phi Alpha Bulletin. 


*Phi Delta Mu Fraternity, Inc. (1920). Chancellor: S. Walter Pokart, 

225 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. (1). Sec.: Harry Kisver. Members: 220. 
Purpose: To promote the intellectual, social and spiritual status of 
Jewish students at colleges in the United States and Canada. 
Pusuication: The Septagon. 


Phi Epsilon Pi Fraternity (1904). Grand Superior: Milton E. Harris; 
Grand Recorder: Wolf H. Levy; Exec. Sec.: David Paull, 520 Lewis 
Tower, Philadelphia (2), Pa. Chapters: 31. Grad. Chapters: 32. 
Members: 6,600. 

Purpose: An intercollegiate Greek-letter fraternity of Jewish men. 

Activities: Annually awards the Pur Epstton Pr Nationau SERVICE 

Awarp to Jew who has made outstanding contribution to Jewish life in 

America. 

Has established a $10,000 scholarship at the National Farm School. 
Provides all chapters with Jewish books through The Jewish Publication 
Society of America; places refugee students in its Chapter Houses. 
Pus.ication: Phi Epsilon Pi Quarterly. 
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Phi Lambda Kappa Medical Fraternity (1907). Grand Superior: 
B. Bernard Weinstein; Grand Scribe: Harry Epstein, 401 Wood St., 
Pittsburgh (22), Pa. Chapters: 32. Alumni Clubs: 16. Undergrad- 
uates: 16. Members: 3,250. 

Purpose: To enhance the spirit of Judaism among Jewish physicians 

and medical students; to assist needy students and to promote scholar- 

ship, fellowship and medical ethics. 

Pus.ication: The Quarterly. 


Phi Sigma Delta Fraternity (1909). Pres.: Harry L. Wolpaw; Exec. Sec.: 
Joseph Kruger, 47 W. 43rd St., N. Y. C. (18). Members: 3,800. 

Purpose: To promote brotherhood, friendship, good-fellowship and good 

character. 

Pus.ication: The Deltan. 


Phi Sigma Sigma Sorority (1913). Grand Archon: Mrs. Arthur Marko- 
witz; Field and Exec. Sec.: Esther Malter, 163 Eastern Parkway, 
Brooklyn (17), N. Y.. Chapters: 21. Members: 3,450. 

Purpose: Belief in the furtherance of higher education, the advancement 

of womanhood through a close union of congenial friends of high character 

and intelligence and in a mutuality of philanthropic purpose; encourage- 
ment of these qualities in its members. 

Pus.ication: The Sphinx. 


*pi Alpha Tau (1919). Grand Chancellor: Frances Schulman; Bursar: 
Marie Bodner. Chapters: 10. Members: 500. 
Purpose: College Sorority. 


Pi Lambda Phi Fraternity (1895). Pres.: Lawrence A. Steinhardt; Sec.: 
Joseph Weil, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. Office: 1440 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. (18). Chapters: 35. Members: 7,000. 

Purpose: To struggle for elimination of all prejudices and sectarianism. 


-~Pusuication: Tripod of Pi Lambda Phi, 


Pi Tau Pi Fraternity (1908). Pres.: Isidore S. Immerman, 565 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Sec.: Moise Dennery, New Orleans, La. Chapters: Senior, 31; 
Junior, 15. Members: 850. 

Purpose: To promote and encourage Judaism; to advance Hebraic 

culture; to aid in the abolishment of prejudice against the Jew; to further 

social and philanthropic activities. 

Pusuication: Pitaupian. 


Pioneer Women’s Organization (1925). Natl. Sec.: Dvorah Rothbard; 
Exec. Sec.: Blanche Mogil, 45 E. 17th St.,.N. Y. C. (3). Members: 
16,000 in 295 clubs in the United States and Canada and Mexico. 

Purpose: A Labor Zionist Women’s Organization dedicated to the up- 

building of Palestine along cooperative lines and social improvement in 

America; participating actively in all phases of Jewish life as well as in the 

program for its reconstruction; participating in all national Zionist fund- 

raising activities; having as the specific program, the training and adjust- 
ment of women in Palestine for agriculture and industry, as well as services 
to children, through the Working Women’s Council of the Histadrut in 


Palestine; strives to obtain’ political, economic and social equality for 
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womanhood everywhere; aims to develop and strengthen Jewish cultural 
life; helps arouse national and social consciousness; helps support the 
Jewish Folk Schools, Jewish Teachers’ Seminary, and other Jewish educa- 
tional institutions. 

Pusuication: Pioneer Woman. 


Poale-Zion, Zeire-Zion, see United Zionist Socialist Labor Party 
Poland, see National Organization of Polish Jews, Inc. 
Polish Jews, see American Federation for; 


Probus National (1926). Pres.: Jesse J. Englander; Sec.: Jack Schenberg, 
c/o Casco Products Corp., 512 Hancock St., Bridgeport (2), Conn. 
Members: 850. 

Purpose: Service club of Jewish professional and business men devoted 

to non-sectarian community and welfare service. 

Pusuication: The Telescope. 


Progressive Order of the West (1896). Grand Master: Carl M. Dubinsky; 
Grand Sec.: Morris Shapiro, 521 Wainwright Bldg., Seventh and 
Chestnut Sts., St. Louis (1), Mo. Members: approx. 5,000. 

Purpose: Fraternal beneficial insurance. 

Pusuication: Bulletin. 


Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary (1896) and Yeshiva College 
(1928). Pres.: Samuel Belkin; Chm. Bd. of Dir.: Samuel Levy; Sec.: 
Samuel L. Sar, Amsterdam Ave. at 186th St., N. Y. C. (33). Office: 
Exec. Dir.: Mordecai Soltes, 331 Madison Ave., N.Y. C. (17). 

Purpose: To disseminate Jewish knowledge; to train rabbis and teachers; 

to present in a Jewish atmosphere general courses leading to degrees of 

B.A. and B.S.; and to foster research in Jewish and Semitic studies. 

ADMINISTRATION: YESHIVA (Rabbinical Seminary): Samuel Belkin, Dean; 

Samuel L. Sar, Dean of Men; Norman B. Abrams, Registrar. YESHIVA 

Cotxece (Liberal Arts and Sciences): Moses L. Isaacs, Dean; Jacob I. 

Hartstein, Registrar; Debora G. Wiesenthal, Act. Registrar. TEACHERS 

Institute: Pinkos Churgin, Dean; Joseph S. Noble, Registar. BERNARD 

Reve. Grapuate ScHoor or JEWISH AND SEMITIC STUDIES (Leading to 

degree of Doctor of Hebrew Literature): Jacob I. Hartstein, Director. 

Tavmupicat Acapemy (academic high school): Shelley R. Safir, Principal; 

Norman B. Abrams, Registrar. 

Lisrarigs: printed volumes, 70,188; pamphlets, 9,000; manuscripts, 60. 

PusBLicatTions: Commentator: Elchanite; Hedenu; Horeb; Masmid; Nir; 

Scripta Mathematica; Talpioth. 


Heeb 1sAae Elchanan Theological Seminary, see also Yeshiva Synagogue 
ounci 
Rabbinical Assembly of America (1900). Pres.: Robert Gordis; Cor. 
pecs Herman Cohen; Office: 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C. (27). Members: 
4. : 
Purpose: To conserve and promote traditional Judaism; to cooperate 
with the Jewish Theological Seminary of America and the United Syna- 
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gogue of America; to advance Jewish learning; and to promote fellowship 
and cooperation among the rabbis and other Jewish scholars. 
Pus.ications: Bulletin; Conservative Fudaism; Proceedings. 


Rabbinical Association of the Hebrew Theological College, see Rabbinical 
Council of America 


Rabbinical College of America, see Ner Israel 


Rabbinical Council of America (1923; re-org. 1935; inc. 1945). Pres.: Wil- 
liam Drazin; Sec.: Bernard L. Berzon, 331 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (17). 
Members: 300. 

Affiliated with Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America, 

in whose behalf it acts as the religious authority. 

Merged with Rabbinical Association of the Hebrew Theological College, 

July 1942. 

Purpose: An organization of rabbis in the Jewish Orthodox ministry. 

English speaking religious leaders receive training in most cases from 

leading Yeshivot in America and abroad. 


Refugee Economic Corporation (Inc. 1934). Pres.: Charles J. Liebman; 

Sec.: George W. Naumburg, 570 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. (22). 
Purpose: To promote and assist in the economic rehabilitation of racial, 
religious and political refugees, and to this end to undertake and assist 
the financing and management of enterprises of a banking, credit, indus- 
trial, mercantile, agricultural or utility nature; to conduct a comprehensive 
program of research on settlement questions. 


Refugee Service, see National 


Rho Pi Phi Fraternity (1919). Sup. Councillor: Isaac I. Weiser; Dir. ot 
Public Relations: Maurice Goldsmith, 50 Ivanhoe St., Cranston (10), 
R. 1. Chapters: 17. Members: 2,500. 

Purpose: To unite pharmacy students and graduate pharmacists of the 

Jewish faith in the promotion of higher scholarship standards and the 

betterment of the public health and welfare. 

Pusuication: Rope News. 


Roumanian Jews of America see United 

Russian War Relief, see Jewish Council for 

Sabbath, see Congress for the; Jewish Sabbath Alliance of America 
Scouting, see National Jewish Committee on 


Sephardic Brotherhood of America, Inc. (1915; re-org. 1921). _Pres.: 
Sam Benrube; Exec. Dir.: Hyman M. Nadjari; Office: 1380 Jerome 
Ave., N. Y. C. (52). Branches: 5. Members: Senior, 925; Junior, 450. 

Purpose: To promote the industrial, social, educational and religious 

welfare of its members. 

Pus.ication: E/ Hermanado. 


Sephardic Congregations, see Union of 
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Sephardic Jewish Community of America, see Central 


Sigma Alpha Mu Fraternity (1909). Pres.: Theodore J. Ignall; Exec. 
Sec. and Editor: James C. Hammerstein, 100 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (18). 
Chapters: Undergraduate, 34; Alumni Clubs, 30. Members: 7,500. 

Purpose: Greek-letter college fraternity for Jewish students. 

PusuicaTion: The Octagonian. 


Sigma Delta Tau Sorority (1917). Pres.: Mrs. Ben Kartman, 626 Wash- 
ington, Wilmette, IIl.; Exec. Sec:: Miriam Katz; Office: 1612 Orrington 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Chapters: 20. Members: 3,000. 

Pusuication: The Torch. 


Sigma Epsilon Delta Fraternity (1901). *Grand Master: Henry Rostov; 
Grand Scribe: Jerome A. Boley, 294 New York Ave., Brooklyn (16), 
N. Y. Members: 900. 

Purpose: To promote the highest excellence in the science and art of 

dentistry and its collateral branches; to bring about a closer acquaintance 

among the student body and graduates through fraternal cooperation, 

Pus.icaTion: Sedeltan. 


Sigma Iota Zeta Fraternity (1933). Pres.: Solomon Mirin; Sec.-Treas.: 
Alan A. Livingston, 30-76 31st St., Long Island Creve One Nee 
Chapters: Undergraduate, 3; Alumnal, 4. Members: 250. 

Purpose: To establish fraternalism and spirit of unity among Jewish 

students of veterinary medicine; to promote highest ethical standards of 

the profession; to advance science of veterinary medicine and foster 
loyalty to ideals of the Alma Mater in which each chapter is situated. 

Pus.ication: Sigma Iota Zeta News. 


Sigma Tau Phi (1917). Sup. Chancellor: B. V. Schlein, 1619 W. Thompson 
St., Philadelphia (21), Pa.; Sup. Bursar: Harry Katz, 1675 E. 18th St 
Brooklyn (29), N. Y. Members: 1,100. 

Purpose: College Fraternity. 

Pusications: News Despatch; Sigma Tau Phi Recorder. 


Society for Advancement of Jewish Musical Culture, see Jewish Music 
Forum 


Sons of Zion, see B’nai Zion 


Synagogue Council of America (1925). Pres.: Herbert S. Goldstein; 
Asst. to the Pres: Ahron Opher; 607 W. 16ist SEN er ea(52)e 
Delegates: 84. 

Purpose: To provide a council comprising national congregational and 

rabbinical organizations of America for the purpose of speaking and 

acting unitedly in furthering such religious interests as the constituent 
organizations in the council have in common. 

Constituent Orcanizations: The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congre- 

gations of America, Rabbinical Council of America, Union of American 

Hebrew Congregations, Central Conference of American Rabbis, United 

Synagogue of America, and Rabbinical Assembly of America. 
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*Tau Alpha Omega (1920). Natl. Chancellor: Jack Blum; Natl. Coordi- 
nator: Milton Blum, 3871 Alabama Ave., S. E.; Office: 221-15th St, 
S. E., Washington, D. C. Chapters: 10. Members: 600. 

Purpose: To foster the friendships made during undergraduate days in 

an endeavor to create a social background for the future. 

Pus.ication: TAO Quarterly. 


Tau Beta Sigma Sorority (1925). Grand Chancellor: Shirley Kahanowitz; 
Grand Scribe: Hermine Goldstein, 809 W. 177th St., N. Y. C. (53). 
Chapters: 14. 

Purpose: Social, literary, and philanthropic. 

Pus.ications: Bulletin; Chips. 


Tau Delta Phi Fraternity (1910). Grand Consul: Herman L. Mash; 
Grand Scribe: Sydney S. Snyder; Office: 21 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. (16). 
Chapters: 22. Members: 4,500. 

Pusuicarion: The Pyramid. 


Tau Epsilon Phi Fraternity (1917). Consul: Louis S. Lebenthal; Exec. 
Sec.: George H. Bernstein, 627 W. 115th St., N. Y. C. (25). Chapters: 
Undergraduate, 25; Alumni Clubs, 12. Members: 5,315. 

Purpose: To foster the spirit of true brotherly love and self-sacrifice. 

Pusuication: The Plume of Tau Epsilon Phi. 


Tau Epsilon Rho Law Fraternity (1919). Supreme Chancellor: Leopold 
C. Glass; Supreme Exec. Chancellor: Ralph M. Schwartzberg; Su- 
preme Master of the Rolls: Edmund A. Koblenz, 93 State St., Al- 

bany (7), N. Y. Chapters: Undergraduate, 13; Graduate, 9. Members: 

0. 

PURPOSE: Legal fraternity with undergraduate chapters in accredited 

law schools and graduate chapters in cities. 

Pus.ication: The Summons. 


*Tel-Hai Fund Inc. (London, Eng., 1929; inc., U. S. A., 1935). Pres.: 
Morris M. Rose; Sec.: Samuel L. Katz, 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (18). 
Branches: 8. 

Purpose: To support Palestine program of New Zionist Organization; 

to help Yishuv in its self-defense and in protection of Palestine; to con- 

tribute to educate Jewish youth; to subsidize Betar, Jewish National 

Youth Movement, in military training; to provide the Jewish National 

Labor Organization in Palestine with means of maintenance. 


Temple Brotherhoods, see National Federation of 
Temple Secretaries, see National Association of 
Temple Sisterhoods, see National Federation of 


Temple Youth, see National Federation of 


Tomche Torah Society, Inc. (1924). Nesiim: Leo Jung, Jacob Hoffman, 
Mendel Chodrow; Exec. Dir.: Samuel Wiesner; Office: 155 W. 91st 
St., N. Y. C. (24). Members: 2,180. 
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Purpose: Support of Yeshivoth in Europe, and in Palestine. [In Pales- 
tine for the duration only]. 


Torah Shelemah Committee, see American 
“True Sisters,” see United Order 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations (1820). Pres.: Adolph Rosen- 
berg; Director: Maurice N. Eisendrath; Adm. Sec.: Louis I. Egelson, 
Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati (2), O. Members: 320 congregations. 

Purpose: To encourage and aid the organization and development of 

congregations and synagogues; to promote religious instruction and 

encourage the study of Jewish history and literature; to maintain the 

Hebrew Union College; to foster other activities for the perpetuation of 

Judaism. 

Commissions oF THE Union: Jewish Education: Solomon B. Freehof, 

Chm.; Emanuel Gamoran, Educ. Dir.; Maurice N. Eisendrath; Sec. 

Synagogue Activities: Alexander Frieder, Chm.; Jacob D. Schwarz, Dir.; 

Commission on Information about Judaism: Harry W. Ettelson, Chm.; 

Louis I. Egelson, Sec.; Commission on Institutes on Judaism: Louis L. 

Mann, Chm.; Maurice N. Eisendrath, Dir. Ex-Officio; Jacob D. Schwarz, 

Sec. 

Pusuications: Liberal Fudaism; Fewish Teacher; The Synagogue; Youth 

Leader; The Fewish Layman; Topics and Trends. 


Union of American Hebrew Congregations, see also National Federation 
of Temple Brotherhoods; National Federation of Temple Sisterhoods; 
National Federation of Temple Youth 


Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America (1898). Pres.: 
Samuel_Nirenstein; Exec. Dir.: Leo S. Hilsenrad, 305 Broadway, 
IN2 Yea): 

Purpose: To organize, develop and assist orthodox congregations; to 

prepare programs for synagogue activities; to compile and edit pamphlets 

and books on orthodox education. 

Pus.ication: The Orthodox Union. 


Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America, see also Women’s 
Branch of 


Union of Orthodox Rabbis of United States and Canada (5662; 1902). 
Presidium: I. Rosenberg, El. Silver, B. L. Levinthal; Exec. Dir. 
L. Seltzer, 132 Nassau St:, N. Y. C. (7). Members: 500. 


Purposs: To foster traditional Judaism and to disseminate the teachings 
of the Torah. 


Union of Russian Jews, Inc. (1941). Pres.: Julius Brutzkus; Exec. Sec.: 
Konstantin Leites. Office: 55 W. 42nd St. (Suite 952-954), N.Y.C, (18). 
Members: 340. 

Purpose: Establishing contact between Jews in Soviet Russia and their 

relatives in the United States, Canada and Latin America; relief to 

Russian Jews in Europe. 

Pus.ication: The Fewish World. 
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Union of Sephardic Congregations, Inc. (1929). Pres.: David de Sola 
Pool; Sec.: Simon S. Nessim; Office: 99 Central Park West, N.Y.C. (23). 
Purpose: The promotion of the religious interests of Sephardic Jews. 


United Galician Jews of America (1935). Pres.: Herbert B. Sussman; 
Exec. Sec.: Julius G. Feit; Office: 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (10). 
Societies: 210. 

Purpose: Rehabilitation and constructive relief for Galician Jews, in 

strict cooperation with the J. D. C.; also cooperating with U. J. A., 

American Red Cross, Nat’l War Fund, and Red Mogen David for Pales- 

tine. 

Pusuication: Unzer Shtimme. 


United Hebrew Brothers, see Order of the 


United Order “True Sisters” (1846). Grand Pres.: Mrs. Alfred Rosenfeld; 
Grand Sec.: Sylvia B. Lehrfeld; Office: 150 W. 85th St., N. Y.C. 
Jewish organization doing non-sectarian work. Members: 10,000. 

Purpose: Fraternalism and benefit to members, spiritually and materially; 

and philanthropy. 

Pusuication: The Echo. 


United Palestine Appeal (1936). Natl. Chm.: James G. Heller; Exec. 
Vice-Chm.: Henry Montor, 41 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. (17). 

Purpose: To raise funds for the Palestine Foundation Fund (Keren 
Hayesod) and the Jewish National Fund (Keren Kayemeth). The 
Palestine Foundation Fund is the main financial instrument of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, recognized in the League of Nations Mandate as 
the supreme Jewish authority responsible for the upbuilding of the Jewish 
National Home. The Jewish National Fund acquires land in Palestine 
for agricultural settlement on behalf of the Jewish people; supports the 
Mizrachi Paiestine Fund. 

Pus.ication: U. P. A. Report. 


United Roumanian Jews of America (1909). Hon. Pres.: Leo Wolfson; 
Act.-Pres.: Max Schonfeld; Exec. Sec.: Sol Rosman, 110 W. 40th St., 
ING eC (8): 

Purpose: To further, defend and protect the interests of the Jews in 

Roumania, to work for their civic and political emancipation and for their 

economic reconstruction and rehabilitation; and to represent and further 

the interests of the Roumanian Jews in the United States. 


United States Maccabi Association, Inc. (1934). Pres.: H. Kaufman; 
Office: 3821 Broadway, N. Y. C. (32). 

Purpose: Education of its members by physical and cultural training 

for responsible cooperation in all Jewish national enterprises, especially 

the upbuilding of Palestine. 


United Synagogue of America (1913). Pres.: Samuel Rothstein; Act. 
Exec. Dir.: Elias L. Solomon; Office: 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C. (27). 


Founded by Solomon Schechter. 
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Purpose: The promotion of traditional Judaism in America. r 
Pus.ications: United Synagogue News; Synagogue Center; The Fewish 
School and Democracy; Funior Y. P. L. 


United Synagogue of America, see also National Federation of Jewish 
Men’s Clubs; Women’s League of; Young People’s League of 


United Yeshiva Foundation, Inc. (1938). Act. Chm. and Treas.: Jacob 
Goodman; Exec. Dir.: Harris L. Selig, 210 W. 78th St.; Office: 1133 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Societies: 69. Members: 171,189. 

Purpose: To assist in support and maintenance of the yeshivoth (Hebrew 

Day Schools); to foster the study of the Jewish religion, particularly by 

the youth; to foster among all Jews of the United States the study of the 

Jewish religion and an interest in Jewish learning. 

Pusuication: Yeshiva Review. 


United Zionist Socialist Labor Party Poale-Zion Zeire-Zion (Poale Zion, 
1905. Zeire Zion, 1921. Re-org., 1931). Gen. Sec.: David Wertheim, 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. C. (3). Members: 20,000. 

Purpose: To rebuild Palestine as a Jewish Homeland on a socialistic 

basis; to cooperate with the World Zionist Organization; to help the 

Jewish Federation of Labor in Palestine, and to participate in the activi- 


ties of the labor movement in America. \ 
Pusrications: Yiddisher Kemfer; fewish Frontier. 


Universal Yeshivah of Jerusalem, see American Committee of 


Upsilon Delta Sigma (1920). Grand Chancellor: Murray M. Gartner; 
Chancellor: Alfred Finkel, 1056-54th St., Brooklyn (19), N. Y. 
Purpose: Social and Fraternal. 


“Upsilon Lambda Phi Fraternity, Inc. (1916; inc. 1917). Master Ulp: 
Bernard Levy; Deputy Master Ulp: Milton Rozen, Box 681, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Chapters: 48. Members: 5,100. 

Purpose: An international fraternity open to male students of the Jewish 

faith, in attendance at the high and preparatory schools, with the steadfast 

purpose of uniting the brothers spiritually, socially and fraternally, by 
means. of a better understanding of the cardinal principles of Judaism. 

Pusuication: The Hour Glass. 


Vocational Service Bureau, see B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Commission, see B’nai B’rith 
Warsaw Jews, see American Council of 


Women’s American Ort (1927). Pres.: Mrs. Maurice Finkelstein; Exec. 
Treas.: Mrs. Frederick Greenfield; Exec. Dir.: Mrs. C. James Sheridan, 
212 Fifth Ave., N, Y. C. (10). Chapters: 52. Members: 12,000. 
Affiliated with American Ort Federation. 

Purpose: Creation of a new occupational existence for refugees and the 

masses of Jews through trade schools, farm colonies, industrial shops; 
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schools and farm workshops exist in Europe, South America, China, 
United States, Canada, North Africa, Cuba. 
Pus.ication: Women’s Ort Newsletter. 


Women’s Branch of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America (1923). Pres.: Mrs. Isidor Freedman, 201 W. 89th St., Office: 
305 Broadway, N. Y. C. (7). Affiliated with Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America. 

Purpose: The unification of all the Orthodox women and organizations; 

the intensification and furtherance of orthodox Judaism in the home, the 

religious school among high school girls, through the Habanoth movement, 
among students, in institutions of higher learning; the spreading of the 
knowledge necessary for the understanding and practice of Orthodox 

Judaism. 

Pus.ication: Hachodesh. 


Women’s Branch of the Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations of 
America, see a/so Habanoth. 


Women’s Division of the American Federation for Polish Jews (1932). 
Pres.: Mrs. A. P. Kaplan; Exec. Sec.: Mrs. Sarah L. Ginzberg; Office: 
225 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. (1). Branches: 3. Members: 500. 

Purpose: To guard and promote the interests of the Jews in Poland and 

to help them morally and financially; to promote social and cultural 

activities among its members; to aid European refugees. 

Pus.ication: Polish Few. 


“Women’s Division of American Jewish Congress (1933). Pres.: Mrs. 
Stephen S. Wise; Exec. Vice-Pres.: Mrs. A. H. Vixman, 1834 Broadway, 
Ne eG. 23), 

Purpose: Cooperation with American Jewish Congress in its program, 

to secure and safeguard the political, civil, economic and religious rights 
of Jews; to further the development of the Jewish Homeland; minority 
legislation; and additional special projects of education and interfaith 
work. War Activities: Official war bond agency; maintenance of Congress 

Defense Houses for Service men; war relief workrooms; foster parent 

care for European Jewish children. 

Pus.ication: Congress Weekly. 


Women’s Division of the Palestine Hebrew Culture Fund, Inc. (Keren 
Hatarbut) (1939). Nat. Pres.: Mrs. Israel Davidson; Cor. Sec.: Freda 
I. Burk; Office: 1133 Broadway, N. Y. C. (10). Branches: 12. 

Purpose: To serve as an auxiliary to the Palestine Hebrew Culture Fund, 

and help Hebrew literature and Hebrew writers in Palestine. 


Pus.ications: Moznaim; Sforim. 


Women’s League for Palestine, Inc. (1928). Pres.: Mrs. William Prince; 
Vice-Pres.: Mrs. David L. Isaacs; Exec. Sec.: Mrs. Alex Cowen; 
1860 Broadway, N. Y. C. (23). Branches: 16. Members: 2,000. 

Purpose: To erect and maintain homes in Palestine for rehabilitation of 

Jewish refugee and pioneer girls. 18,000 young women have received 
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shelter, care, vocational guidance and training in the League’s Centers. 
In 1943, Settlement on J. N. F. land in Palestine. ; 
Pus.ication: Women’s League for Palestine News Bulletin. 


Women’s League of the United Synagogue of America (1917). Pres.- 
Mrs. Barnett E. Kopelman; Cor. Sec.: Mrs. David Kass; 3080 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C. (27). Founded by Mrs. Solomon Schechter. : 

Purpose: To advance traditional Judaism by furthering Jewish education 

among women and children by creating and fostering Jewish sentiment 

in the home, by promoting the observance of Jewish dietary laws and 
home ceremonials, Sabbath and festivals, and by generally strengthening 
the religious institutions of the home. 

Pustication: Women’s League Outlook. 


Women’s Organizations, see Conference Committee of National Jewish 


Women’s Supreme Council of B’nai B’rith (1940). Pres.: Mrs. Arthur 
Laufman; Sec.: Mrs. Hyman Weisman. Office: 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington (1), D. C. Auxiliaries: 381 chapters. Members: 61,000. 

Purpose: Furtherance of a program of youth welfare, community better- 

ment, civic welfare, adult education, defense of Jewish rights, benevo- 

lence, war service and Americanism; co-ordinating agency for Women’s 

District Grand Lodges of B’nai B’rith. 

Pus.ications: The B’nai B’rith News; B’nai B’rith Women in Action. 


Workmen’s Circle (1900). Pres.: R. Guskin; Gen. Sec.: Joseph Baskin, 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. C. (2). Members: 75,000. 

Purpose: Fraternal insurance and mutual aid. 

Pusuications: The Friend; The Call; Culture and Education and Kinder- 

zeitung. 


eee Circle, see also, Young Circle and English Speaking Divi- 
sion o 


World Jewish Congress, see Advisory Council on European Jewish 
Affairs; Institute of Jewish Affairs. 


Yemenite Jews, see American Committee for Relief and Resettlement of 
Yeshiva College, see Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary and 


Yeshiva College Alumni Association (1932). Pres.: Joseph Kaminetsky, 
207 W..106th St., N. Y.C. (25); Exec. Dir.; Lawrence G. Selinger. 
Office: 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. (10). 

Purpose: To stimulate the graduates of Yeshiva College to support its 

various schools and to further the cause of traditional Judaism. 

Pus.ications: News and Views; Yeshiva College Alumni Association Annual 

Fournal; Yeshiva Review; Letter to Servicemen. 


Yeshiva Foundation, see United 


Yeshiva Synagogue Council (1936). Pres.: Max J. Etra; Exec. Dir.: 
Meyer Freed; Office: 331 Madison Ave. (Suite 701) Na Ya Cat17): 
Members: 500 Congregations. 

Purpose: Unification of orthodox congregations and synagogues for 

promotion of Torah and traditional Judaism in America and to maintain 
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the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary and Yeshiva College 
of New York City. 
Pus.ication: Annual Convention Fournal. 


Yiddish Kultur Farband (YKUF) (1937). Pres.: Natl. Sec.: Zion Weinper, 
189 Second Ave., N. Y. C. Branches: 200. 

Purpose: To carry on cultural and literary activities among Yiddish 

speaking groups. 

Pus.ication: Yiddishe Kultur. 


Yiddish Scientific Institute — Yivo Inc. (1925. Chartered, 1927; re- 
chartered, 1940). Pres.: Leibush Lehrer; Exec. Sec.: Mark J. Uveeler; 
Research Dir.: Max. Weinreich, 535 W. 123rd St., N. Y. C. (27). 
Supporting friends, 3,500. 

Purpose: To collect and preserve materials pertaining to Jewish life, 

past and present; to study Jewish life with the methods of modern social 

_ science; to train a new generation of Jewish social scientists. 

Ssecrions: History; economics and statistics; psychology and education; 
language and literature. 

DEpPARTMENTs: Research Training Division and Junior Training Division. 

Lisrary: 40,000 items (1944); Arcutves and Museum. 

Pusuications: Yivo Bleter; Yidishe Shprakh; Yedies fun Yivo; Newsletter 

of the Yivo. 


Young Circle League and English Speaking Division of Workmen’s 
Circle (1929). Chm.: L. Denerstein; Dir.: George London, 175 E. 
Broadway, N. Y. C. (2). Branches and Youth Clubs: 170. Members: 
7,300. : 

Purpose: To provide youth with a measure of security through insurance 

benefits, against hazards of modern industrial life, and with opportunity 

for physical, intellectual, social and ethical development in an atmosphere 
sympathetic to ideals of Jewish progressive movements and labor move- 
ment. 

Pusuication: The Workmen's Circle Call. 


Young Israel, see National Council of 


Young Judaea (1909). Chm.: A. P. Schoolman; Exec. Dir.: Aharon 
Kessler, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. (16). Clubs: 750; Partly Registered, 
150. Leaders: 770. Members: 17,000. 

Purpose: To perpetuate the highest ideals and traditions of Judaism; 

to inculcate a love for Palestine and a desire to participate in its rebuild- 

ing; to stimulate our youth to give expression to Jewish interests in an 
intelligent and creative manner; to develop willingness to render service 
in behalf of the Jewish people; to emphasize the ideal of democracy. 

Pusuications: Young Fudaean; The Leader; The Senior. 

Young People’s League of the United Synagogue of America (1925). 
Pres.: Joseph E. Engel; Office: 3080 Broadway, N. Y. C. (27)... 

Purpose: To bring the Jewish youth nearer to traditional Judaism and 

to the synagogue. 

Pusuications: National Young People’s League; The Funior Y. P. L. 

Youth Commission, see B’nai B’rith 
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Youth Division of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 
(1933). Hon. Chm.: Pauline Baerwald Falk; Chm.: Melanie Schroeder 
Totenberg. 270 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. (16). : 

Purpose: Organized as integral part of the American Jewish Joint 

Distribution Committee; stimulates activity and interest of young men 

and women in the problems of overseas relief and rehabilitation. 


Yugoslav Jews in the United States, see Association of 


Zeta Beta Tau Fraternity (1898). Pres.: Samuel R. Firestone. General 
Sec.: L. D. Dover; Office: 45 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. (19). Members: 
7,845. Chapters in thirty-four universities and colleges, and Alumni 
clubs in forty-two of the principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. 

AnnuaL Activities: Presents the “Gottheil Medal’? to the American 

who does most for Jewry during year for which award is made. (Discon- 

tinued during World War II). On Brotherhood Day of the National 

Conference of Jews and Christians, honors Roger Williams in a traditional 

ceremony. Gives to the Hebrew University in Palestine an annual 

scholarship in memory of Richard J. H. Gottheil, a past national president, 
who inspired the founding of this fraternity. War Activities: Maintains 

a" Service-Men’s service for 3,000 members in the armed forces of U. S. 

and Canada. 

pian tage The Zeta Beta Tau Quarterly; Confidential News; Duration 
ews. 


Zionist Affairs, see American Emergency Committee for 


Zionist Organization of America (1897; Re-org. 1918). Pres.: Israel 
Goldstein; Exec. Dir.: Saul S. Spiro, 1720 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton (9), D. C. Members: 150,000. (With constituent and affiliated 
organizations, 315,000). 

Purpose: To organize mass support for, and actively cooperate in, the 

rebuilding of Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth, and to foster interest 

in the Jewish renaissance. 

ConsTITUENT OrcanizaTions: Hadassah; B’nai Zion. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS: Young Judaea; Junior Hadassah; Masada; 
Avukah. 


Pusuications: The New Palestine Magazine; The New Palestine-News 
Reporter; Dos Yiddishe Folk; Inside Palestine; Unity for Palestine Bulletin; 
Pal-Eco Bulletin. 

Zionist Organization of America, see also Avukah; Masada 

Zionist Organization of America, see New 

Zionist Organization of America, Women’s see Hadassah 

Zionist Socialist Labor Party Poale-Zion Zeire-Zion, see United 

Zionist Youth Commissions, see American 

Zionist Youth, Labor, see Habonim 


Zionist Youth Organizations, see National Council of 


JEWISH NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
IN CANADA! 


Actions Cummittee of the Labour Zionist Movement in Canada (1939), 
Pres.: M. Dickstein; Exec. Dir.: A. Shurem, 5392 Jeanne Mance St., 
Montreal. 24 Cecil St., Toronto. 

Purpose: To coordinate the activities and advance the program in 

Canada of the Canadian branches of the Poale Zion, the Pioneer Women’s 

Organization, the Jewisn National Workers Alliance, the National Labour 

Committee for Palestine and the League for Labour Palestine. 

Pustication: Dos Vort. 


B’nai Brith (1875). Lodges: 15. : 
See reference to B’nai B’rith in United States. 


Canadian Association for Labor Palestine (1939); Pres.: S. B. Hurwitz; 
Chm. Adm. Com.: L. Zuker; Dir.: A. Shurem, 5392 Jeanrfe Mance 
St., Montreal. Regional offices: Toronto and Winnipeg. 

Purpose: To co-ordinate the Canadian affiliates of the National Labor 

Committee for Palestine. 


‘ Canadian Jewish Congress (1919; re-org., 1934). Natl. Pres.: Samuel 
Bronfman; Gen. Sec.: H. M. Caiserman; Natl. Exec. Dir.: Saul Hayes, 
1121 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. Eastern Division: Pres.: Michael 
Garber, K. C., 1121 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal (2). Central Division: 
Pres.: A. B. Bennett; Exec. Dir.: Ethel Osty, 150 Beverley St., Toronto. 

Purpose: “To safeguard the civil, political, economic and religious 
rights of the Jews and to combat anti-Semitism; to study problems relat- 
ing to the cultural, economic and social life of the Jews and to seek a solu- 
tion to such problems; to assist the Jewish Agency in its program of work 
for Palestine; to cooperate with world Jewry as may be deemed advis- 
able.” 

War Errorts CoMMITTEE OF THE CANADIAN JEWISH Concress (1939), 
Natl. Chm.: Samuel Bronfman; 1121 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal (2). 

Purpose: To coordinate the war effort activities of the Canadian Jewish 

community and to insure the maximum participation of Canadian Jewry 

in all patriotic efforts of the Dominion. 

Pusuication: Congress Bulletin. 


Canadian Jewish Publication Society (1941). Pres.: Louis Fitch; Gen. 
Manager, Ed.; Vladimir Grossman, 454 Lagauchetiere W., Montreal. 
Members: 194. 

Purpose: To disseminate works of Canadian Jewish authorship. 

Pusuication: Canadian Fewish Year Book. 


Canadian Ort Committee (1937). Chm.: Louis Fitch; Sec.: Vladimir 
Grossman, 277 Craig St. W., Montreal. 


1Information supplied by David Rome, Press Officer, Canadian Jewish Congress. 
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Canadian Young Judaea Federation (1917). Pres.: Nathan Shuster; 
Exec. Dir.: Harry Suffrin; 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. Clubs: 
150. Members: 3,000. = ; 

Purpose: To perpetuate the highest ideals and traditions of Judaism; 

to inculcate a love for Palestine and a desire to participate in its rebuilding; 

to stimulate our youth to give expression to Jewish interests in an intel- 
ligent and creative manner; to develop willingness to render service in 
behalf of the Jewish people; to emphasize the ideal of democracy. 

Pusuication: The Fudaean. 


Federation of Polish Jews in Canada (1933). Pres.: Leon Crestohl, 
K. C.; Exec. Dir.: B. Diamond, 3575 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 


Hadassah Organization of Canada (1917). Pres.: Mrs. A. Raginsky. 
527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal; Chapters: 220. Members: 9,000. 
The Canadian Federation of the Women’s International Zionist Organi- 

zation. 
Pusuication: Canadian Zionist. 


Hashomeg Hadati of Canada (The Religious Guardian) (Re-org., 1943). 
Offices: 5215 Hutchison St., Montreal; 396 Markham St., Toronto. 
Branches: 2. 

Youth Organization, affiliated with Torah v’Avodah movement of 

Canada. 

Purpose: To educate its members in the principles of scouting and the 

ideal of the reconstruction of Erez Israel on the foundation of labor 

in the spirit of the Torah. 

Pusuication: Kol Hanoar. 


Jewish Colonization Association of Canada (1907). Pres. Bd. of Gover- 
nors: Herman Abramowitz; Sec.-Treas.: Lazarus Phillips, K. C.; 
Manager: S. Belkin, 2040 Bleury St., Montreal. 

A subsidiary of the Jewish Colonization Association (ICA). 


Jewish Immigrant Aid Society of Canada (1919). Natl. Pres.: Samuel 
Guttman; Exec. Dir.: M. A. Solkin, 4806 Park Ave., Montreal. 
Branches: 3. Members: 4,000. 

Purpose: To facilitate Jewish migration to and from Canada; to foster 

the spirit of good citizenship among Jewish arrivals; to promote individual 

relief and other forms of direct contact between Canadian Jewry and 
their relatives overseas. 


Jewish Labour Committee in Canada (1936). Nat’l. Pres.: Michael 
Rubinstein; Nat’l. Sec.: M. Lewis, 4848 St. Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 

Affiliated with Jewish Labor Committee in the United States; branches 

in various communities throughout Canada. 

Purpose: Same as that of Jewish Labor Committee in the United States, 

g. 0. 


Jewish National Fund Bureau (1914). Chm.: Chas. Bender; Exec. Dir.: 
J. K. Goldbloom, 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

Purpose: To direct and foster the work of the Jewish National Fund 
throughout the Dominion of Canada. 

PusLication: Canadian Zionist. 
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Joint Public Relations Committee of the Canadian Jewish Congress and 
the B’nai B’rith in Canada (1936). Nat'l Chm.: J. I. Oelbaum; Natl. 
Sec.: H. M. Caiserman, 1121 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal. 


National Council of Jewish Women of Canada (1933). Pres.: Mrs. J. J. 
Jacobs, 1265 Stanley St., Montreal. Branches: 12. Members: 4,000. - 


United Jewish Refugee and War Relief Agencies (1939). Natl. Pres.: 
Samuel Bronfman; Natl. Exec. Dir.: Saul Hayes, 1121 St. Catherine 
St. W., Montreal (2). 

Purpose: To federate Canadian organizations interested in relief of 

Jewish refugees and other war victims; to work in conjunction with the 

American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and to represent the 

Canadian Jewish Congress in this undertaking. 

Pus.ication: Congress Bulletin. 


United Zionist Council (1941). Pres.: Michael Garber; Exec. Sec.: Jesse 
Schwartz, 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

Purpose: To coordinate activities of the national Zionist organizations 

in Canada. 


Zionist Order Habonim (1923). Pres.: J. N. Frank, 527 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Montreal. Lodges: 12. Members: 600. 

Purpose: To win and organize adherents to the Zionist cause; to imbue 
them with a thorough knowledge of the ideals and achievements of the 
Jewish renaissance in Palestine and, through the existence of lodges having 
fraternal and social activities of a thoroughly Jewish character, to equip 
them for cultural and practical Zionist work. 

Pus.ication: Canadian Zionist. 


Zionist Organization of Canada (1892). Presidium: Michael Garber, 
K.C., S. E. Schwisberg, K. C., S. J. Zacks; Exec. Dir.: Jesse Schwartz, 
527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. Members: 15,000. 

Purpose: To organize mass support for, and actively cooperate in, the 

rebuilding of Palestine as a Jewish Commonwealth, and to foster interest 

in the Jewish renaissance. 

Pusuication: Canadian Zionist. 
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JEWISH PERIODICALS APPEARING 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Introduction 


Periodical publications serve a vital function in the Amer- 
ican Jewish community. The list that follows includes all 
Jewish periodicals which appear regularly in the United 
States and for which some basic information’has been re- 
ceived. It does not include the various bulletins published 
by Jewish congregations, Y.M.H.A.’s, community centers, 
etc. The language of the publication is English, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

The number ‘of Jewish publications listed for the current 
_year in the United States 1s 175, of which 118 are in English, 
39 in Yiddish, 9 in Hebrew, one in German, one in Ladino, 
and 15 bi-lingual, English combined with another language. 
In addition, there are four syndicated news services of which 
the oldest and the most widely circulated is the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency, published daily in Yiddish and English. 

The Yiddish publications include 5 daily newspapers and 
14 monthly publications, which make up the largest group 
in this language. Among those published in English there 
are no daily newspapers, while weeklies constitute the largest 
group, comprising 44 publications. 

Regional Differences. One-half of the publications appear 
in New York City, which includes four-tenths of the Jewish 
population of the United States. As might be expected from 
the distribution of the Jewish population in the United 
States, the great majority of the Jewish publications, 111, 
appear in the Northeastern States. Practically all of the 
Yiddish and Hebrew periodicals are published in this region. 

The difference between the South and the West is interest- 
ing. There are two-and-a-half times-as many Jewish pub- 
lications in the South as in the West, 21 and 8 respectively, 
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while the number of Jews in the South is only one-and-a- 
half times that in the West. 


The Trend. In order to examine the trend in Jewish pub- 
lications, the present list was compared with that appearing 
in the AMEeRIcAN JeEwisH YEAR Book, published in 1905. 
The number of Jewish publications has increased 79 per 
cent, from 95 to 175, while the Jewish population has risen 
approximately 200 per cent during the same period. 

An analysis of the trend by language of publications reveals 
some noteworthy changes. The number of Hebrew publi- 
cations increased from 2 to 10, while the number of Yiddish 
publications showed a smaller increase, from 19 to 29, during 
the four decades. The number of publications in English 
increased from 66 to 118 while bi-lingual publications, 
English plus another language, increased from 5 to 15 during 
the same period. 

Regional differences in this respect are particularly in- 
teresting. In the South, the Jewish publications increased 
from 10 to 21, while in the Far West the number decreased 
from 9 to 8. During the same period, the Jewish population ~ 
in the West showed a much larger increase, proportionately, 
than in the South, the former increasing from 65,000 to 
219,000, the latter from 126,000 to 332,000. 


The regional difference in the trend of Jewish publications 
is probably the result of differences in the social and demo- 
graphic background of the two regions and the develop- 
mental history of Jewish immigration. In the West, Jewish 
immigration coincided more or less with the general develop- 
ment and expansion of the region, while in the South the 
Jewish immigrants came to old and well-established com- 
munities. The Jews of the South were therefore more in- 
clined to form cohesive groups and community organizations 
and to support specifically Jewish publications than was the 
case in the West. 

It should be added that the preceding comparisons were 
based merely on the number of publications without regard 
to their circulation and character, and that these factors 
would have to be considered before definitive conclusions 
could be drawn. 
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JEWISH PERIODICALS APPEARING IN THE 
\ UNITED STATES* 


Nore:—For official publications of national organizations see also Directory of Jewish 
National Organizations above. The information given herein is furnished by the 
periodicals themselves. The editors assume no responsibility for the accuracy of the 
data presented. An asterisk (*) before the name of a publication indicates that no 
revised data were received this year. 


California 


B’nar B’rirH MEsseNGER. 1897. Weekly. 739 S. Hope St., Los Angeles. 
(14) David Weissman, Managing Ed. 

Cauirornia JewisH Voice. 1922. Weekly. English and Yiddish. 406 
S. Main St., Los Angeles. (13) Samuel B. Gach. 

Emanu-Ex AnD THE JEWISH JouRNAL. 1895. Weekly. 251 Kearny St., 
San Francisco. (8) R. Vincent. 

Jewisu Tripune. 1933. Monthly. 368 Sutter St., San Francisco. Walter 
Secord. 

SouTHWESTERN JEwisH Press. 1914. Weekly. 3575 Pershing. San Diego. 
(4) Lewis Solomon. 


Colorado 


InTERMOUNTAIN JEwIsH News. 1913. Weekly. 609 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Denver. (2) Max Goldberg; Robt. S. Gamzey, Co-Editors. 

*WesTERN JEwisH Apvocate. 1928. Monthly. P. O. Box 2128, Denver. 
Mrs. Faye Kirschstein. 


Connecticut 


JewisH Arcus. 1935. Monthly. 59 Cannon St., Bridgeport. Isidore 
Goldman. ; 
Jewisu Lepcer Pusuications. (Hartford, New Haven and Bridgeport; 
and Springfield, Mass.) 1929. Weekly. 50 Trumbull St., Hartford. (1) 

Abraham J. Feldman. 


Delaware 


Jewisu Voice. 1931. Monthly. 2710 Jefferson St., Wilmington. (39) 
Simon R. Krinsky. 


District of Columbia 


Narionat Jewisu Lepcer. 1930. Weekly. 836 Tower Bldg., Washington. 


K. Corneel. 

Nationa Jewtsh Montuty. 1886. Monthly. 1003 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington (1) Edward E. Grusd, Managing Ed. 

New Patestine. 1921. Bi-Weekly. 1720 16th St., N. W., Washington. (9) 
Ludwig Lewisohn; Isidore Cooperman, Managing Ed. 


*Revised and brought up to date by Miss Rose A. Herzog. 
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Florida 


Commentator. 1943. Bi-Weekly. 7 F Atlantic Bank Annex. Jackson- 
ville (2) Wm. I. Boxerman. hee 

JewisH Fioripian. 1927. Weekly. P. O. Box 2973, Miami. (18) Fred K. 
Shochet. 

Our Voice. 1932. Bi-Weekly. 506 Malverne Road, West Palm Beach. 
Samuel A. Schutzer. 

SouTHERN Jewish Monruty (Combining Florida Jewish News; Jewish 
Citizen). 1924. (Formerly SourHern Jewish Werx ty). (Monthly 
for duration). P.O. Box 903, Jacksonville. (1) Ethel K. Moscovits. 


Georgia 
SouTHERN IsraELirE Macazine. 1925. Monthly. 202 Glenn Bldg., At- 
lanta (3). M. Stephen Schiffer, Publisher. 
SouTHERN IsragLirE WEEKLY Newspaper. 1934. Weekly. 202 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta. (3) M. Stephen Schiffer, Publisher. 


Illinois 

*ApvocaTE. 1891. Weekly. 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. A. C. Biben. 

Curcaco Isragire. 1885. Weekly. 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (3) 
D. Stern. 

Cuicaco Jewish Curonicie. 1917. Weekly. 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 
(2) Leonard Meites. 

Cuicaco Jews Forum. 1942. Quarterly. 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. (3) 
Benjamin Weintroub. 

Haparpes. 1927. Monthly. Hebrew. 1220 Independence Blvd., Chicago. 
S. A. Pardes. 

*InpRITz’s Yom Tov Scurirren. 1933. Quarterly. Yiddish. 508 S. Kedzie 
Ave., Chicago. (12) M. Indritz. 

Jewiso Dairy Forwarp. 1897. Daily. Yiddish. 1256 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Chicago. (23) Abraham Cahan; Morris L. Polin, Manager. 

*Mepicat Leaves. 1939. Annual. 25 E. Washington St., Chicago. Hershel 
Meyer. 

SenTINEL. 1910. Weekly. 139 N. Clark St., Chicago (2). J. 1. Fishbein. 


Indiana 


Inpiana Jewiso Curonicie. 1921. Weekly. 623 Lemcke Bldg., Indianap- 
olis. (4) Morris Strauss. 
JewisH Posr. 1933. Weekly. Box 1633, Indianapolis. Gabriel M. Cohen. 


Iowa 


Iowa JewtsH News. 1931. Weekly. 407 Grand Ave., Des Moines. (19) 
Jack Wolfe. 


Louisiana 


Jewish Journat. 1937. Monthly. P.O. Box 1232, Shreveport. (13) 
easy Anne Freeman; Adolf Philippsborn, Managing Ed., Marshall 
ex. 
Jewish Lepcer. 1895. Weekly. 608 Dryades St., New Orleans. (13) 
Rabbinical Council of New Orleans. Jacob Steeg, Pres. 
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Maryland 


JewisH Times. 1919. Weekly. 111 N. Charles St., Suite 502, Baltimore. (1) 
Jack A. Miller, Managing Ed. 


Massachusetts 


JewisH ApvocaTe. 1900. Weekly. 251 Causeway St., Boston. (14) Alex- 
ander Brin. 

JewisH Crvic Leaper. 1923. Weekly. 22 Mechanic St., Worcester. (8) 
Nanette H. Bernstein. 

JewisH Lepcer. (See Connecticut).  . 

JewisH Wortp. 1932. Weekly. 58 Geneva Ave., Boston. (21) Harry L. 


Katz. 
Michigan 
Derroir JEwisH Curonicie. 1916. Weekly. 525 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 
(6) Paul Masserman. ; 
Derroir Jewisu Dairy Forwarp. (Local edition of Jewish Daily Forward, 
. Y.) 1897. Daily. Yiddish. 9124 Linwood Ave., Detroit. (6) 
Abraham Cahan. 
Jewisu News. 1942. Weekly. 2114 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit. (26) Philip 


Slomovitz. 
Minnesota 


American Jewish Wortp. (Minneapolis-St. Paul). 1912. Weekly. 711 
Palace Bldg., Minneapolis, (2) and 716 Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul. (1) 
L. H. Frisch. 


Missouri 


Jewisu Recorp. 1913. Weekly. Yiddish and English. 1714 Chestnut St., 
St. Louis. (3) Noah W. Salz. 

Kansas City Jewish Curonicre. 1920. Weekly. 306 Ridge Bldg., 913 
Main St., Kansas City. (6) Victor Slone. 

Sr, Louis Jewisn Tripune. 1943. Monthly. 722 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
Herman Schachter. 


Nebraska ~ 


JewitsH Press. 1927. Weekly. 550 Brandeis Theatre Bldg., Omaha. 
Harry Mendelson; Mary Arbitman, News Ed 


New Jersey 


Jewisu Post. 1928. Weekly. 26 Beech St., Paterson. I. Shafran. 

Jewisu Recorp. 1939. Weekly. Central Bldg., Suite 200, Atlantic City. 
Herman E. Burwasser. : 

Jewisu Sranparp. 1931. Weekly. 924 Bergen Ave., Jersey City. (6) 
Meyer Pesin; Morris Janoff, Publisher and Managing Ed. 

Jewisu Times. 1942. Weekly. 24 Commerce St., Newark. Joseph H. 
Biben. 
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JewisH Tripune. 1930. Weekly. 26 Beech St., Paterson. Roberta Shulman. 

JewisH VETERAN. 1925. Monthly. 93 Hudson St., Hoboken. J. George 
Fredman. 

Jewisu Voice. 1944. Bi-Weekly. 170 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth. Samuel 
Deutsch. 


New York 


Burrato Jewish Review. 1917. Weekly. 35 Pearl St., Buffalo. (2) 
Elias R. Jacobs. ; 

Jewisu Lepcer. 1924. (Albany, Rochester and Syracuse) Weekly. 464- 
482 St. Paul St., Rochester. Joseph H. Biben. 


New York City 


ArntkeIr. 1944. Monthly. Yiddish. 119 W. 57th st. (Room 1111). (19) 
B. Z. Goldberg. 


Axiiance Votce (FarBanp StimmMeE). 1915. Quarterly. English-Yiddish. 
45 E. 17th St. (3) Louis Segal. 
AMERICAN Hesrew. 1879. Weekly. 48 W. 48th St. (19) Joseph H. Biben. 
Avursau. 1934. Weekly. German and English. 67 W. 44th St. (18) Man- 
fred George. 
Birzaron. 1939. Monthly. Hebrew. 1141 Broadway. (1) Chaim Tcherno- 
» witz. 
Bronx JewisH Review. 1935. Weekly. 1650 Broadway. (19) Albert M. 
hulman. 
Concress WEEKLY. 1938. Weekly. 1834 Broadway (23) Samuel Caplan. 
Conremporary JeEwisH Recorp. 1939. Bi-Monthly. 386 Fourth Ave. (16) 
Elliot Cohen, Editor. 
Cutrure and Epucation. Monthly. Yiddish. 175 East Broadway. (2) 
Nathan Chanin, 
Day. 1914. Daily. Yiddish. 183 East Broadway. (2) William Edlin. 
Frere ARBEITER StIMME. 1891. Weekly. Yiddish. 45 W. 17th St. (11) 
Herman Frank. : 
Frienp (Der Freinp). 1910. Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 175 East Broadway. 
(2) Joseph Baskin. 
Furrows. 1942. Monthly. 45 E. 17th St. (13) Shirley Lashner. 
Ee 1945. Monthly. Yiddish. 324 E. 15th St. (3) Eliezer Green- 
erg. 
HapassaH Newstetrer. 1925. Monthly. 1819 Broadway. (23) Mrs. 
Tamar de Sola Pool; Esther H. Elbaum, Managing Ed. 
caer te 1921. Weekly. Hebrew. 165 W. 46th St. (19) Menachem 
ibalow. 
Epos Panoar 1935. Bi-Weekly. Hebrew. 165 W. 46th St. (19) Daniel 
ersky. 
Hamicpar. 1941. Monthly. Hebrew and English. 42 E. 21st St. (10) 
M. Golombek. 
HamsiLou. 1936. Monthly. Hebrew and Yiddish. 229 East Broadway. (2) 
N. Telushkin and A. Faivelson. 
Hesrew Mepicat Journar. 1927. Semi-Annual. 983 Park Ave. (28) 
Moses Einhorn, M.D. 
Historia Jupaica. 1938. Bi-Annual. 40 W. 68th St. (23) Guido Kisch. 
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Hores. 1934. Semi-Annual. Hebrew. 186th St. and Amsterdam Ave. (33) 
P. Churgin. 

JewisH American. 1901. Weekly. Yiddish. 77 Bowery. (2) Zalme 
Zylberzweig. 

Jewish Book Annuat. 1942. Annual. English, Hebrew and Yiddish. 
145 E. 32nd St. (16) Philip Goodman, Managing Ed. 

Jewisn Brairre Review. 1931. Monthly. 1846 Harrison Ave. (53) 
Leopold Dubov. 

penis Center. 1922. Quarterly. 145 E. 32nd St. (16) Charles S. Bern- 

eimer. 

*Jewisu Current News. 1927. Bi-Weekly. 316 W. 79th St. (24) Samuel 
S. Sussman. 

Jewisu Dairy Forwarp. 1897. Daily. Yiddish. 175 East Broadway. (2) 
Abraham Cahan; Alex. Kahn, Gen. Manager. 

Jewisu Epucation. 1929. Three times a year. 1776 Broadway. (19) 
Alexander M. Dushkin, Chm. Ed. Bd. 

JeEwIsH ables, 1929. Weekly. 186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn. Louis 
D. Gross. ; 

*Jewisu Famity JournaL. 1941. Quarterly. English and Yiddish. 112 E. 
19th St. (3) Lazarus Monfried. 

Jewisu Farmer. 1908. Monthly. English, German and Yiddish. 386 
Fourth Ave. (16) Benjamin C. Stone. 

Jewisu Forum. 1917. Monthly. 305 Broadway. (7) Isaac Rosengarten. 

JewtsH Frontier. 1934. Monthly. 45 E. 17th St. (3) Hayim Greenberg. 

Jewisu Journat anp Dairy News (Formerly Jewish Morninc Journal). 
1901. Daily. Yiddish. 77 Bowery. (2) David L. Meckler. 

Jewisu OccupationaL Buxietin. 1941. Quarterly. 1841 Broadway. (23) 
Eli E. Cohen. 

JewisH Ourtoox. 1936. Monthly. 1133 Broadway. (10) Gedalia Bublick; 

Abraham Burstein, Managing Ed. 
Jewisu Recorp. 1930. Weekly. 1650 Broadway. (19) I. Shafran. 
Jewish Review. 1938. 1650 Broadway. (19) Albert M. Shulman. 
JewisH Review. 1943. Quarterly. English and Yiddish. 154 E. 70th St. 
(21) Bernard D. Weinryb. 

JewisH Soctat SERVICE QuARTERLY. 1917. Quarterly. 67 W. 47th St. (19) 
Alexander Kohanski. 

Jewisu Socrat Stuptes. 1939. Quarterly. 1841 Broadway. (23) Salo W. 
Baron, Morris R. Cohen, Koppel S. Pinson, Editors. 

Jewisu Spectator. 1935. Monthly. 110 W. 40th St. (18) Trude Weiss- 
Rosmarin. 

Jewisu Voice. 1940. Monthly. Hebrew and Yiddish. 1123 Broadway. 
(10) S. Eichenstein, Oscar Z. Rand, I. Ferstenberg. 

Jewish Way. 1939. Bi-Monthly. German and English. 870 Riverside 
Drive. (32) Max Oppenheimer. 

Journat or JewisH Bris.iocrapHy. 1938. Quarterly. 11 W. 40th St. 
(18) Joshua Bloch, : 
Kinper Journat. 1920. Monthly. Yiddish. 22 E. 17th St. (3) S. Niger. 
Liserat Jupaism. 1943. Monthly. 506 Ft. Washington Ave. (33) Louis 

Rittenberg. ' wot, 
Liravantan Jew. 1943. Irregular. English and Yiddish. 1133 Broadway. 
(10) M. Sudarsky. 
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MenoraH Journat. 1915. Quarterly. 63 Fifth Ave. (3) Henry Hurwitz. 

Mizracur Wec. 1936. Monthly. Yiddish. 1133 Broadway. (10) Aaron 
Pechenick. 

Morninc FretHeir. 1922. Daily. Yiddish. 35 E. 12th St. (3) Paul 
Novick. 

NaILeBen. 1934. Monthly. Yiddish and English. 1 Union Square West. 
(3) Abraham Bick. ‘ 

Nasza Trysuna (and Our Trisune, Engl. Suppl.). Monthly. Polish and 
English. 200 W. 72nd St., Room 47 (23) Jacob Apenzlak, Arieh Tar- 
takower. 

New Currents. 1943. Quarterly. 119 W. 57th St. (19) Valia Hirsch, 
Managing Ed. 

New-Yorker Wocuensiatr. 1935. Weekly. Yiddish. 41 Union Square. 
(3) Isaac Liebman. 

Oxoiim. 1942. Monthly. Hebrew. 175 East Broadway. (2) Samuel H. 
Setzer. 

Opinion. 1931. Monthly. 17 E. 42nd St. (17) Stephen S. Wise. 

Orr Economic Review. 1940. Quarterly. 1776 Broadway. (19) Louis B. 
Boudin. 

OrrHopox Union. 1933. Bi-Monthly. 305 Broadway. (7) Leo Jung; 
Joseph Kaminetsky. 

PioneER Woman. 1928. Monthly. Yiddish and English. 45 E. 17th St. 
(3) Dvorah Rothbard, Marie Syrkin. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY FOR JewisH ResEarcu. 1930. 
Annual. 3080 Broadway. (27) Boaz Cohen. 

PROLETARISHER GEDANK. 1927, Bi-Weekly. Yiddish. 305 Broadway, 
(Room 410). (7) Jacob Kenner. 

Se enon a 1935. Bi-Weekly. 15 W. 86th St. (24) Mordecai 

Kaplan. 

SHEVILE Haninucn. Quarterly. Hebrew. 2647 E. 21st St., Brooklyn. (29) - 

Zevi Scharfstein. 


SuuuBiat. 1937. Annual. Yiddish. 22 E. 17th St. (3) Sholem Aleichem 
Folks Institute, Inc. 


Synacocue Center. 1940, Quarterly. 3080 Broadway. (27) Joseph 
Goldberg. 

Synacocue Licur. 1933. Monthly. 12 Duhl St. Joseph Hager. 

TaxriorH. 1943. Quarterly. Hebrew. 186th St. and Amsterdam ‘Ave. (33) 
Samuel K. Mirsky. 

Trenp or Events: Jewish News-Lerrer. 194]. Weekly. 55 W. 42nd 
St. (18) Meir Grossman. 

*Uy Fény: New Licur Journat. 1941. Monthly. English-Hungarian. 
205 E. 78th St. (21) George Lanyi. 

ees ae 1941. Monthly. Yiddish. 175 East Broadway. (2) F. Kur- 
sky, Ed. 

Unzer Stimme (Our Voice). 1942, Monthly. Yiddish and English. 175 
Fifth Ave. (10) Solomon Kerstein. : : 

Vara, La, 1920. Weekly. Ladino. 7 Rivington St. (2) Ovadia David. 

ha oa ees: Bi-Weekly. Yiddish. 175 East Broadway. (2) I. Levin- 

atzkes. 


Workmen’s Circre Cary. 1929:- Monthly. 175 East ‘Broadway. (2) 
Harry Lopatin, Act. Manag, 
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Wortp-Over. 1940. Bi-Monthly. 1776 Broadway. (19) Deborah Pessin. 
“Wort, Dos” Lisrary. 1934. Monthly. Yiddish. 175 East Broadway. (2) 
* Samuel H. Setzer. : 

YippisHeE Forx. 1908. Monthly. Yiddish. 41 E. 42nd St. (17) Simon 
Bernstein. 

te obee 1938. Monthly. Yiddish. 189 Second Ave. (3) Nachman 

aisel. 

YippisHe SHRIFTEN. 1941. Quarterly. Yiddish. 227 W. 17th St. (11) 
Abba Gordin. ‘ 

YrppIsHER Kemrer. 1904. Weekly. Yiddish. 45 E. 17th St. (2) Hayim 
Greenberg. , 

YipisHE SuprakH. 1941. Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 535 W. 123rd St. (27) 
Yudel Mark. 

Yivo Bieter. 1931. Bi-Monthly. Yiddish. 535 W. 123rd St. (27) Max 
Weinreich; Yudel Mark. 

Youne Jupaszan. 1909. Monthly. 381 Fourth Ave. (16) Aharon Kessler, 
Anna Green. 

Youru anp Nation. 1934. Monthly. English and Hebrew. 305 Broad- 
way, Room 310. (7) Shmuel Baer. 

Youncvarc. 1937. Monthly. Yiddish. 80 Fifth Ave. (11) I. Goldberg. 

*ZionEws. 1941. Monthly. 55 W. 42nd St. (18) B. Netanyahu. 

Zuxunrr. 1892. Monthly. Yiddish. 425 Lafayette St. (3) S. Niger, 
David Pinski, H. Rogoff, Editors; N. B. Minkoff, Ed. Sec., H. Novack, 
Manager. 


North Carolina 


AmeERICAN JEwisH Times. 1933. Monthly. Box 1087. Greensboro, Chester 
A. Brown. 

Carortna Israeite. 1942. Monthly. 509 W. 4th St. P.O. Box 2505. 
Charlotte. (1) H. L. Golden. 


Ohio 

American [sraELire. 1854. Weekly. 24 E. 6th St., (Room 505) Cincinnati. 
(2) H. M. Segal. 

Every Fripay. 1927. Weekly. 1313 American Bldg., Cincinnati. (2) 
Samuel M. Schmidt. 

Hesrew Union Cortrece Annuat. 1924. Annual. English, German and 
Hebrew. Hebrew Union College, 3101 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati. (20) 
David Philipson, Julian Morgenstern, Sheldon Blank, Isaiah Sonne, 
Board of Editors; Abraham Cronbach, Secretary. 

Hesrew Unton Coittece Monruty. 1914. 5 times a year. Hebrew 
Union Student Assn., Cincinnati. (20) Herbert M. Yarrish and Jerome 
Grollman. 

Jewisu INDEPENDENT. 1906. Weekly. 2108 Payne Ave., Cleveland. (14) 
Leo Weidenthal. 

Jewish Layman. 1926. Monthly. Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati. (2) 
Arthur L. Reinhart. 

| Jewish Review anp Osserver. 1888. Weekly. 1104 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland. (15) Ralph M. Wertheimer. 

JewisH Teacuer. 1932. Quarterly. 34 W. 6th St., Cincinnati. (2) Emanuel 
Gamoran. 
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JewisH Vorce-PicroriAL. 1938. Quarterly. 1289 East Boulevard, Cleve- 
land. (8) Leon Wiesenfeld. 

Outo JewisH Curonicte. 1921. Weekly. 35 E. Livingston Ave., Colum- 
bus. (15) Ben Z. Neustadt. 

*ToLepo JewisH Times. 1936. Bi-Monthly. 322 Summit St., Toledo. (4) 
Nat. B. Charnas. - 

Youncstown JewisH Times. 1935. Bi-Monthly. 35 Gypsy Lane. (4) 
Youngstown. William Schwartz. 


Oklahoma 


SoutHwest JEwisH Curonricie. 1929. Monthly. 428 N. W. 3rd St., 
Oklahoma City. E. F. Friedman. ‘ 
Tusa JewtsH Review. 1930. Monthly. P.O. Box 396, Tulsa. (1) Emil 


Salomon. 


Pennsylvania 


AMERICAN JEWISH OuTLook. 1934. Weekly. 1104 Commonwealth Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. (17) Asher Isaacs; Albert W. Golomb, Gen. Manager. 
AMERICAN JEwisH YEAR Boox. 1899. Annual. 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia. (2) Harry Schneiderman. 

Jewisu Cary. 1945. Weekly. 44N. 6th St., Reading. Louis J. Schlos- 
berg. 

Jewisu Crirerion. 1895. Weekly. 441 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh. David 
Alter. 

Jewish Exponent. 1887. Weekly. 1113 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. (7) 
David J. Galter. 

Jewish Heratp. 1937. Monthly. 422 Hamilton St., Allentown. Isidore 
Lederman. 

Jewish Leaver. 1887. Weekly. 201 Fitzsimons Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Louis Yale Borkon. 

JewisH QuarTerLy Review. 1910. Quarterly (ns). Broad and York Stss, 
Philadelphia. (32) Abraham A. Neuman, Solomon Zeitlin. 

Jewish Times. 1925. Weekly. 1211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (7) 
Joseph H. Biben. 


Rhode Island 
Jewish Heratp, 1929. Weekly. 76 Dorrance St., Providence. (3) Henry 
Davis. 
Tennessee 


Hesrew Wartcuman. 1925. Weekly. P.O. Box 2474, Memphis. Milton 
Goldberger. 


OxserverR. 1934, Weekly. 311 Church St., Nashville. (3) Jacques Back. 


Texas 
Jewiso Herarp Voice. 1906. Weekly. 1414 McKinney Ave., P.O. Box 
153. Houston. (1) D. H. White. 


*Trexas JewisH Press. 1934. Weekly. 312 N. Alamo St., San Antonio. (2) 
Jakob Riklin. 
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Washington 
Transcripr. 1924. Weekly. 4133 University Way, Seattle. (5) Maxine 
Girson. 
Wisconsin 


JewisH Press-Mirwauker WocHENBLAT. 1912. Weekly. 1721 N. 12th 
St., Milwaukee. Isador S. Horwitz. 

Wisconsin JEwisH CHronicte. 1920. Weekly. 240 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee. (2) Walter F. Heineman. 


News Syndicates 


INDEPENDENT JEWISH Press Service, Inc. 1941. Tri-Weekly. 207 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. (3) J. L. Teller. 

Jewtsu TELEGRAPHIC Acency. 1917. Daily. English and Yiddish. 106 
E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. (17) Boris Smolar. 

Patcor News. AGENCY, 1933. Daily. engish and Yiddish. 50 Union 
Square, New York, N. Y: (3) J. L. Teller. 

Seven Arts Feature Synptcate. 1922. Weekly. 103 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (17) Nathan Ziprin. 


JEWISH PERIODICALS IN CANADA? 


CanapDIAN JEwisH Curonicre. 1912. Weekly. 4075 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal, Que. A. M. Klein. 

Canavan JEWwIsH Macazine. 1938. Monthly. 1410 Stanley St., Montreal, 
Que. Charles Bender. 

CanapiAn JewisH Review. 1921. Weekly. 1253 McGill College Ave., 
Montreal, Que. G. Cohen. 
CANADIAN Jewish WEEKLY. 1940. Weekly. Yiddish and English. 455 
Spadina Ave., Toronto 4, Ont . 
Canapian News. 1935. Weekly. "Yiddish: 525 Dundas St. W., Toronto, 
Ont. M. Goldstick; Dorothy Dworkin. 

Canavtan Zionist. 1934. Fortnightly. 527 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 
Que. Jesse Schwartz. 

Communiry Butuetin. 1942. Monthly. 169 Ontario St., St. Catherines, 
Ont. H. A. Fischel. 

Concress Butietin. 1943. Monthly. 1121 St. Catherine St. W., Mon- 
treal, Que. H. M. Caiserman. 

Dairy Hesrew Journav. 1911. Daily. ieee and English. 542 Dundas 
St. W., Toronto, Ont. Samuel M. Shapir 

Israeite Press. 1910. Semi- Weekly. Yiddish. 165 Selkirk Ave., Winni- 


peg, Man. S. M. Selchen. 


2 Information supplied by David Rome, Montreal. 
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Jewisu Datty Eacrr. 1907. Daily. Yiddish. 4075 St. Lawrence Blvd., 
Montreal, Que. H. Wolofsky 

Sat geet 1924. Weekly. 313 Selkirk Ave., Winnipeg, Man. B. M. 
Cohen. 

JewisH Sranparp. 1930. Monthly. 26 Queen St., E., Toronto, Ont. 
J. Hayman. 

JewisH WesTeERN Buttetin. 1929. Weekly. 2675 Oak St., Vancouver, B.C. 
H.Musikansky. 

Tappis. 1944. Quarterly. Waverley and Fairmount Sts., Montreal, Que. 
Y. Weingarten. 

Topay. 1944. Monthly. 74 King St., E., Toronto, Ont. R. S. Gordon. 

Vort, Dos. 1943. Monthly. Yiddish and English. 5392 Jeanne ManceSt., 
Montreal, Que. H. Maydeck. 

WESTERN JEwIsH News. 1926. Weekly. 303 Times Bldg., Winnipeg, 
Man. S. A. Berg. 

Winpsor JewisH Community Butietin. 1933. Fortnightly. 124 Ferry 
St., Windsor, Ont. B, Groner. ; 
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Apter, Simon L., (1867-1934), Rochester, N. Y., Judge, U. S, District 
Court, 1927-1934. i 

a ee Mosss, (1853-1932), Boise, Governor of Idaho, two terms, 
1915-1919, 

ALSCHULER, SAMUEL J., (1859-1939), Chicago, IIl., Judge, U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1915-1936 (resigned). 

AnsorcE, Martin C., (1882— ), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1921-1922. 

Bacuaracu, Isaac, (1870- ), Atlantic City, Rep. from N. J., 1915-1938. 

BamBeERGER, Simon, (1847-1926), Salt Lake City, Governor of Utah, 1917- 
1921. (First non-Mormon Governor of Utah).- 

*Barucu, Bernarp M., (1870- ), New York, N. Y., Chairman of War 
Industries Board, 1918-1919; chairman of presidential committee to 
investigate national rubber situation, 1942; adviser to Director of War 
Mobilization, 1943- : 

*Barucu, Herman B., (1872- ), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to 
Portugal, 1945— : ‘ 

Beimonrt, Avucust, (1816-1890), New York, N. Y., Chargé d’Affaires in 
The Netherlands, May 24, 1853; Minister Resident, June 29, 1854. 

Benjamin, Jupan Puixip, (1812-1884), New Orleans, Sen. from La., 1853- 
1861. 


Bercer, Victor L., (1860-1929), Milwaukee, Rep. from Wis., 1911-1913; 
1923-1929. 

Bernstein, Herman, (1876-1935), New York, N. Y., Minister to Albania, 
1929-1933. 

*Bioom, Sot, (1870- ), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1923- ; 
delegate, Anglo-American Refugee Conference, Bermuda, 1943; mem- 
ber, U. S. delegation, United Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco, 1945. 

*Bonpy, Wixi1am, (1871- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U. S. District 
Court, 1923- 2 

Branpets, Louis Dempitz, (1856-1941), Boston, Mass., Associate Justice, 
U. S. Supreme Court, 1916-1939 (retired). 

Cantor, Jacos A., (1854-1920), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1913- 
1915. 


Carpozo, Benjamin Natuan, (1870-1938), New York, N. Y., Associate 
Justice, U. S. Supreme Court, 1932-1938. 

*CELLER, EMANUEL, (1888- ), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. Y., 
1923- : 

Crrron, WiiiraM M., (1896- ), Middletown, Rep.-at-large from Conn., 
1935-1938. 


*Now in office. For current state, city and other posts, see Appointments, Honors, 
and Elections, p. 504. 
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Conen, Witiiam W., (1874-1940), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1927- 
1929. 

*DicksTEIN, SAMUEL, (1885- ), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1923- 5 

Epestein, M. Micuaet, (1888-1941), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1940-1941. 

Einstein, Epwin, (1842-1906), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1879- 
1881. 

Ernstein, Lewts, (1877- ), New York, N. Y., Minister to Costa Rica, 
July 6, 1913 to June 1921; Minister to Czechdslovakia, October 8, 1921 
to February 1, 1930. ’ 

Evxus, Apram I., (1867— ), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to Turkey, 
July 21, 1916 to April 1917. 

E.iensocen, Henry, (1900- ), Pittsburgh, Rep. from Pa., 1933-1938. 

Exutson, Danter, (1886- ), Baltimore, Rep. from Md., 1942-1944. 

Emericu, Martin, (1847-1922), Chicago, Rep. from IIl., 1903-1907. 

Fiscuer, Israer F., (1858-1940), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1895- 
1899; Associate Judge, U. S. Court of Customs, 1899-1933; Presiding 
Judge, 1909-1933 (retired). 

*ForMAN, PuItutp, (1895- ), Trenton, N. J., Judge, U. S. District Court 
1932- : 

*FRANK, JEROME N., (1899- ), New York,-N. Y., Judge, U. S. Circuit, 
Court of Appeals, 1941- 

Frank, Naruan, (1851-1930), St. Louis, Rep. from Mo., 1889-1891. 

*FRANKFURTER, FELrx, (1882- ), Boston, Mass. , Associate Justice, U.S. 
Supreme Court, 1939- ‘ 

Freep, Emericu B., (1897- ), Cleveland, O., Judge, U. S., District 
Court, 1941- 

*FREIDIN, Jesse, (1908- ), New York, N. Y., public member, War Labor 
Board, 1945- : 

*GALSTON, Crarence G. , (1876- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, 1929- 

gape BENJAMIN INS (1891- ), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 1925- 
1933; 

Gotprocie, Henry M., (1856-1929), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1901- 1915, 1919- 1921, 

GoLpzIER, Juttus, (1854-1925), Chicago, Rep. from IIl., 1893-1895. 

*Goopan, Louis E., (1892- _‘), San Francisco, Calif, Judge, U. S. 
District Court for Northern California, 1942- 

eG: Ernest H., (1887- ), New York, ING: , Governor of Alaska, 

GUGGENHEIM, Harry F., (1890- ), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to 
Cuba, October 10, 1929 to LOSS. 

GuccEennEm, Simon, (1867- 1941), Pueblo, Sen. from Colo., 1907-1913. 

ae Emanvet B. , (1809— 1897), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1851- 

“Hexoe, Paut M., (1906- ), New York, N. Y., chairman, National 
Labor Relations Board, 1945- : 

Hitiman, Sipney, (1887- ), New York, N. Y., Member of National 
Defense Commission, 1940; Associate Director General, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, 1941; Member of Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
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tions Board, 1941; Director of Labor Division of War Production 
Board, 1942. 

Hirscu, SoLomon, (1839-1902), Portland, Ore., Minister to Turkey, May 
16, 1889 to 1892. 

*Houizer, Harry A., (1880- ), Los Angeles, Calif., Judge, U. S. Dis- 
trict Court, 1931— 

re Henry, (1878- 1940), Chicago, Governor of Ill., 1933-1936, 1937- 

eee Juuius, (1832-1891), Grand Rapids, Rep. from Mich., 1883- 


Jacosstein, Meyer, (1880- ), Rochester, Rep. from N. Y., 1923-1929. 

Jonas, Benjamin Frank in, (1834-1911), New Orleans, Sen. from La., 
1879-1885. 

Kaun, Firorence Prac (Mrs. Jutius), (1869- ), San Francisco, Rep. 
from Calif., 1925-1936. 

Kaun, Juttus, ”(1861- 1924), San Francisco, Rep. from Calif., 1889-1902, 
1905-1924. 

Kaurman, Davin E., (1883- ), Philadelphia, Pa., Minister to Bolivia, 
March 7, 1928 to January 9, 1930; Minister to Siam, June 12, 1930 
tomlo33s 

Kein, Arruur G., (1904 __), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1941- 
1944, © 


*KoppLeMANN, Herman P., (1880- ), Hartford, Rep. from Conn., 1933- 
1938, 1940-1942, 1945— 

Kornretp, JosEPH S. , (1876-1943), Toledo, O., Minister to Persia, Novem- 
ber 9, 1921 to September 1, 1924. 

Kraus, Mitton, (1866- ), Peru, Ind., Rep. from Indiana, 1917-1922. 

*LenMan, Hersert H. (1878- iG New York City, Governor of N. Ye 
1932-1942 (5 terms); Director of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, 1942-1943; Director General, United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), 1943- : 

Letserson, Witu1am M., (1883- ), Washington, D. C., Member, Na- 
tional Mediation Board, 1934-1939; chairman, 1934-1936; member, 
National Labor Relations Board, 1939-1943; member, National (Rail- 
way) Mediation Board; elected chairman, March 1, 1943-1944 (re- 
signed). 

Lesser, MonracueE, (1869-1939), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. Y., 1902- 
1903. 

Ns. ee Cuartes, (1808-1860), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 1845- 
185 


Levy, ae See YuLEE, Davin Levy. 

Levy, JEFFERSON Monroe, (1852-1924), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1899-1901, 1911-1915. 

Litraver, Lucius Natuan, (1859-1944), Gloversville, Rep. from N. Y., 
1897-1907. 

Lonpon, Meyer, (1871-1926), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1915- 
1917, 1921-1923. 

*LuBIN, isapor, (1896- yy pa Nneten, D. C., U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor, 1933- ‘. economic assistant to 
President on matters of defense, 1941; sent to England to assist lend- 
lease coordinator, 1942— 
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Mack, Juuian W., (1866-1943), Chicago, Ill., Judge, U. S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 1911-1943. ‘ 

*MANDELBAUM, SAMUEL (1886-— ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, 1936- “ 

™@arx, SAMUEL, (1867-1922), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1922. 

May, Mircuett, (1871- _—+), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. Y., 1899- 

1901. 

Mayer, Juuius M., (1865-1925), New York, N. Y., Judge, U. S. Circuit 

Court of Appeals, 1912-1925. 

Meier, Juttus L., (1874-1937), Salem, Governor of Oregon, 1930-1934. 

Meyer, Apo.pH, (1842-1908), New Orleans, Rep. from La., 1891-1908. 

Meyer, Evceneg, (1875- ), Washington, D. C., Governor of Federal 

Reserve Board, 1930-1933, (resigned); member of National Defense 

Mediation Board, 1941. 

Morcentuau, Henry, (1856- ), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to 

Turkey, September 4, 1913 to July 1916; member of mission to inves- 

tigate conditions in Poland, 1919. 

MorcentHau, Henry, Jr., (1891- ); New York, N. Y., Chairman, 
Federal Farm Board, 1933; Governor, Farm Credit Administration, 
1933; Acting and Under-Secretary of the Treasury, November 17, to 
December 31, 1933; Secretary of the Treasury, 1934-1945. 

Morris, Ira Netson, (1875-1942), Chicago, Ill., Minister to Sweden, 
1914-1923 (resigned). 

Morss, Leopotp, (1831-1892), Boston, Rep. from Mass., 1877-1885, 1887- 
1889. 

*Moscow1tz, GRoyER M., (1886- ), New York, N. Y., Judge, U. S. 
District Court, 1925- ‘ 

Noan, Morpecar Manuet, (1785-1851), New York, N. Y. Consul to 
Tunis, 1813-1816. 

OrrerBourG, Marcus, (1827-1893), Milwaukee, Wis., Consul to Mexico 
pee August, 1861 to July 1, 1867; Minister to Mexico, July 1-21, 
1867. 





Petxorro, Benjamin FRANKLIN, (1834-1890), San Francisco, Calif., 
Consul General to Rumania, 1870-1876. 


Periman, Natuan D., (1887- _), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1920-1927. 


Pryser, THEopore A., (1873-1937), New York City, Rep. from N. Yes 
1933-1937. 


Pat uss Henry Myer, (1811-1884), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 1857- 
1859. 


Puiiuips, Puitrp, (1807-1884), Mobile, Rep. from Ala., 1853-1855. 
oes Josgpu, (1847-1911), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1885— 


ee eee J., (1896- _), New York, 'N. Y., Rep. from N. Y., 

RATSHESKY, ieee (1864-1943), Boston, Mass., Minister to Czechoslovakia, 
January 1930 to June 1932. 

*RayrieL, Leo F., (1888- ), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. Y., 1945-. 


1 Died before taking his seat. 
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Rayner, Isapor, (1850-1912), Baltimore, Rep. from Md., 1887-1895; 
Sen. from Md., 1905-1912. 

*Rirkinp, Simon H., (1901- ), New York, N. Y.; Judge, U. S. District 
Court, 1941- 

*RoseNBERG, Anna M. (Mrs. Jutius) (1900- ), New York, N. Y., 
N. Y. regional director, Social Security Board, 1936-1942; N. Y. re- 
gional director, War Manpower Commission, Sept. 17, 1942- 

RosEnBLoom, Benjamin Louts, (1880- ), Wheeling, Rep. from W. Va., 
1921-1924. 

*ROSENMAN, SAMUEL I.,. (1896- ), New York City, special counsel to 
President, 1943- : 

RosspaLe, ALBERT B., (1878- ), New York City, Rep. from N. is 
1921-1922. 

*SaBATH, ADOLPH J., (1866- ), Chicago, Rep. from IIl., 1907.- 

Sack, Leo R., (1889- _), Washington, D. C., Minister to Costa Rica, 
1933 to 1937. 

Sacks, Leon, (1902- ), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 1936-1942. 

Satomon, Epwarp S., (1836-1913), San Francisco, Calif., Governor of 
Washington Territory, 1870-1874. 

SELIGMAN, ArTHuR, (1873-1933), Albuquerque, Governor of New Mexico, 
1930-1932; 1932-1933. 

S1EGEL, Isaac, (1880- _), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1915-1922. 

Simon, Josepu, (1851-1935), Portland, Sen. from Ore., 1897-1903. 

*Smmons, Cuar es C., (1876- ), Detroit, Mich., Jude, U.S: District 
Court, 1923-1932; Judge, U. S. Circuit Court 0 Appeals, 1932- : 

Strovicu, Wixi1am I., (1882-1939), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 
1927-1939. 

*STEINHARDT, LaurENCE A., (1892- ), New York, N. Y., Minister to 
Sweden, May 4, 1933 to 1937; Ambassador to Peru, April 19, 1937 to 
1939; Ambassador to U. S. S. R., March 17, 1939 to 1942; Ambassador 
to Turkey, Jan. 12, 1942-1944; Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, Dec. 
20, 1944- ; 

Straus, Istpor, (1845-1912), New York City, Rep. from N. Y., 1894-1895. 

Srraus, Jesse Istpor, (1872-1936), New York, N. Y., Ambassador to 
France, 1933-1936. 

Straus, Natuan, (1889 ), New York, N. Y., Adm. of the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority, 1937-1942. 

Straus, Oscar S., (1850-1926), New York, N. Y., Minister to Turkey, 
March 24, 1887 to 1888; June 3, 1898 to 1900; Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor, 1906-1908; Ambassador to Turkey, May 17, 1909 to 
December 11, 1910. 

Strouse, Myer, (1825-1878), Philadelphia, Rep. from Pa., 1863-1867. 

SuizBacuer, Louis, (1842-1915), Kansas City, Mo., Judge of Supreme 
Court of Puerto Rico, 1900; Judge, U. S. District Court, Indian Ter- 
ritory, 1904-1909 (resigned). 

*Taussic, Cuartes W., (1896- ), New York, N. Y., U. S. chairman, 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, March 9, 1943- ; 
TrieBER, Jacoz, (1853-1927), Little Rock, Ark., Judge, U. S. District 

Court, 1900; reappointed, 1903. 

Voix, Lester Davin, (1884- ), Brooklyn, N. Y., Rep. from N. Y., 

1921-1923. 
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*Weiss, SamuEL A., (1902-___), Glassport, Rep. from Pa., 1940- 

Wotr, Avotpx Grant, (1869- + ), Washington, D. C., Associate Justice 
of Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, 1904-1941 (retired). 

Worr, Harry B., (1880-1944), Baltimore, Rep. from Md., 1907-1909. 

Wo r, Simon, (1836-1923), Washington, D. C., Agent and Consul General 
to Egypt, June 30, 1881 to 1882. 

Woman, Leo, (1890- ), New York, N. Y., Member, National Labor 
Board, 1933-1934. 

*Wyzanski, Cuarves E., Jr., (1906- ), Boston, Mass., Member of 
National Defense Mediation Board, 1941; Judge, U. S. District Court, 
1941- : 

Yue, Davin Levy, (1811-1886), Cedar Keys, Delegate from Fla., 1841— 
1845; Sen. from Fla., 1845-1851, 1855-1861. 
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STATISTICS OF JEWS 


A. JEWISH POPULATION OF THE WORLD: 
By Tue Epirors 


Europe 


Accurate statistics on the surviving Jews in Europe are not yet 
available. Before the war, there were approximately nine and 
three-quarter million Jews on that continent. Estimates as to the 
number who have perished in Nazi gas chambers and concentration 
camps and through disease and starvation vary, but the consensus 
seems to be that about half of that figure have been victims of 
Nazism. The latest estimates by the American Jewish Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee and other organizations indicate that of the 
survivors, about three million, almost three-quarters of the total, 
are in the Soviet Union, including some 250,000 Jews from Poland; 
half a million are in neutral and non-invaded countries—United 
Kingdom, Eire, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey; 
some 300,000 each in Hungary and Rumania; and 170,000 in France. 
The remainder are scattered throughout the rest of war-torn Europe. 

Because of the highly tentative nature of the estimated figures, 
the table of statistics on Jews in European countries, a regular 
feature in the pre-war volumes of the American JEWISH YEAR 
Book, is not included in the present volume. For the convenience, 
however, of those who wish to refer to census figures and estimates 
dating prior to 1939, two summary tables are published, as usual, 
containing pre-war Jewish population statistics for the countries 
and important cities of the world. 


The Americas* 


Insofar as the Americas are concerned, we are including a table 
of estimates of the Jewish population in Latin American countries 
for 1942 and 1943, supplied by the Joint Distribution Committee. 


Palestine 


While Palestine was under Turkish rule there were enumerations 
of population, but the results were not organized in the manner 
of a modern census, so that during that period there are merely 


* Complete Statistics on Jews in the United States will be found on pp. 641-49. 
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estimates of population. It was estimated that in 1839 there were 
12,000. Jews in Palestine; in 1880, 35,000; in 1900, 70,000, and at 
the outbreak of World War I, about 85,000. The first census was 
taken in October, 1922, and the published results give a complete 
picture of the population of Palestine. In November 1931, a second 
census was taken. A summary of this census is given in the AMER- 
ICAN JEwisH YEAR Book, Vol. 35, pages 272-278. 

The following information on the Jewish population of Palestine 
is based on material published in the Palestine Statistical Abstract, 
1943, and the Palestine General Monthly Bulletin of Current Statistics, 
February, 1945, both published in Jerusalem by the Palestine 
Government. 

The population of Palestine according to the censuses of 1922 
and 1931, and government estimates of settled population as of 
1943 and October 1944 are given below (Table VII). Since the 
census of 1931, estimates of population have been prepared by 
. adding to census figures the recorded excess of arrivals over depar- 
tures, and the natural increase (excess of births over deaths). 


Summary 


The estimated number of Jews in America—North, Central and 
South—is approximately five and a quarter million. In Asia, Africa, 
and Australasia, there are approximately one and a half million 
Jews. The total number jof Jews in the world today is estimated 
to be approximately eleven and a half million, as compared with 
a pre-1939 estimate of fifteen and three-quarter millions. 


TABLE I 


PopuLaTION OF PALESTINE 


Censuses or 1922 anp 1931, anp OrriciaL Estimates ror 1943 anp 1944 





Moslems Jews Christians | Others 
Total 





Number| % | Number] % Number | % Number, % 





Census 1922...| 752,048| 590,890/78.04| 83,794 |11.07 73,024 


























| 
19.64, 9,474 1.25 
Census 1931... 1,033,314] 759,713|73.34] 175,610 |16.96| _91}398 |8.82| 10,101 | .98 
Estimate 1943 .|1,676,571|1,128,715 |60.76| 502,912 |29.99| 131/281 |7.83| 13,663 | .8 
Estimate 1944.|1,727,786| '991,068|59.7 | 521,564 |31.4 | 134'599 |8.1 | 14/002 | /8 





! These estimates are quoted from Handbook of Palestine, London 1934, by Luke and 
Keith-Roach. 
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TABLE Il 


Jews or AMERICA, BY GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


AND COUNTRIES 


637 






































t General Jewish Per 
Population Year Population! Year Cent? 
At COUNTRIES. .chccesss'e cee 269,264,332 §,525,437 2.05 
NortH AMERICA AND WEST 
NIDUES ot ciate anctetatava's @ exstel= 172,637,853 1937 4,977 ,072 1937 2.88 
United States (Continental)| 128,823,009 4,770,000 3.70 
PAM ASEM EENC a alene)s 4 54.4200) aa’ 72,524 1940 600 1938 
GaMadares sits cis ce ere fare oo ete 11,506,655 1941 170,241 1941 1.48 
INT OXICOL GO oles oe o.0's oe cae oS 19,473,741 1940 20,000 1943 
(OXTLE Tal iis Sacetectce SOP eee 4,199,952 1940 11,450 1943 
Curacao 109,592 1941 650 1943 
Dominican Republic... 1,768,163 1941 1,035 1943 
EDO CUIE ED Fis, si. are 3,000,000 1936 160 1943 
Jamaica 1,241,420 1941 2,200 1943 
PPITERCOMIRIC Oreo noneg sis 35) arse Soho 1,869,255 1940 150 1938 
AN citable C16 by oct - ACER RCRA CC 506,316 1941 450 1943 
Wireimisiands..os ..aq«stees 24,889 1940 62 1938 
Panama Canal Zone....... 42,346 1941 74 1938 
SouTH AND CENTRAL 
PRNITRICA ar ct epc de Scie sales 8 96,626,479 548,365 0.57 
PAESENCIMAL 4 Eds dis vcs nieie ores 13,516,927 1942 350,000 1943 
SONEVIEAE fe etlaa fol vicina os 0's ble 3,226,296 1935 5,150 1943 
TAZ MM ences te ass oe etetele cots 41,356,605 1940 110,750 1943 
CNUECTUES. . o:ae3:0 4,679,494 1939 25,000 1943 
Colombia 8,701,816 1938 5,800 1943 
Costa Rica..... els ok Se 656,129 1941 70 1943 
RE CUACORE Gs arerquae si ensstolciehs 3,200,000 1938 3,200 1943 
COI 6 Eo 3,284,269 1940 895 1943 
Giana. (British)... 55%...) - 354,219 1941 1,000 1938 
RA OUGUEAS :) asic tc. 2 -rsveteta mre 1,105,504 1940 130 1943 
INCA LA CANA ciielev ene ic) er ey sicisi «ee 1,013,946 1941 135) 1943 
RATATAT ICRA, oibisteo.creusiatare 631,637 1940 1,350 1943 
PATA CMAYIE bcs av viene die oete 1,040,420 1941 3,000 1943 
UU daater che viele: sue vela terocleneaeels 6,207 ,967 1940 2,150 1943 
SalVAad OM teecic'e suas. 1,829,816 1941 160 1943 
Surinam. <../.... ? 183,730 | 1941 975 1943 
Uruguay... 2,146,545 1938 37,000 1943 
WiGEZUCIA.. cds acini ce osc es 3,491,159 1936 1,600 1943 

















1 Jewish population figures on this table for 1942 and 1943 are estimates made by 
the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. 

2 Since the general and Jewish statistics are not always for the same year, percentages 
are given only for the United States and Canada, and for all countries combined. 
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TABLE III 


A List oF COUNTRIES AND THEIR PRE-WAR JEWISH POPULATIONS! 

















Name of Country Number of | Year Name of Country Number of | year 
Jews Jews 
IAD VSSINL ae meierennatT ate eae 51,000 1936: Wapan Wactwy ws srohcPororerete euar% 200 1938 
Aden and Perim........ 4,151 1931 
Afshantstan\ecum ser ss 5,000 TOZO NRONY a wcrc ore exctote ir iate sieve 305¢ | 1931 
Alaska’ weauminetonnk otto 600 1938 : ; 
Albaniankntstearries ssc 204 1930) \Latviandnik soos cco 0s 93,479c | 1935 
Al gGriatvrsr tudor te 110,127 LOSI Pibyarrnt errata Bie 30,046 1938 
(Arabian oo 25,000 Lithuanian 42 eee 155,125¢ | 1923 
Argentina res cnt. e 260,000 1935" |Luxemboure. jxecce «sae 3,144 1935 
Austfaliatiy ete 23,553c | 1933 
IMalta~e.t. sao ee 35 1920 
Belgium. cn. ccntodeme cee 60,000 1934 |Miexico..c. Sst. antea ates 20,000 1935 
Btazilese sete seat ee 40,000 1933 ||Morocco (French)....... 161,312c | 1936 
British Malaya......... 703c | 1921 |;Morocco (Spanish)...... 12,918c | 1936 
Bulearidivc secs ote 48,398c | 1934 
Nethetlands.. vadenaaces 156,817 1933 
155,614c | 1931 |New Zealand........:.. 2,653c | 1936 
3,69 705101950) || Nicaragua am aceon 100 1938 
19,850 1935 “INOtwavent eae ae aac 1,359c | 1930 
2,045 1935 ‘ 
Congo (Belgian)........ ily ize 1923) Palestine re. toa camden 424,373 1939 
CostasRical yas see ens 500 1'9.39:;||Panatria stn nies card 850c | 1930 
Guba? Again moe 7,800 1933 ||Panama Canal Zone..... 74 1938 
Curacaonran rte mine 566 1O20N | Raragiayson cle eee eet 1,200 1930 
CyprusinsGs ea chee coe ee 15C1| AOS1s Persia fens 0.05 one ya moies 40,000 1935 
Czechoslovakia ......... 8567830en|) 1930) |IReru eninge corn tetra oe 1,500 1935 
Philippine Islands....... 500 1934 
Danzig nice ee ee 10;448¢5|519295||Polandaa. Sano e. oe 3,113,900c | 1931 
Denmark... he ek 5,690 1930) ||RortomRicos so5e5- ees 150 1938 
Dominican Republic..... HS6GIMI940 | Portumal er... egies 1,200 1931 
Portuguese East Africa... 100 1923 
HSV DU tito oes ee ee ee 72,550 1934 ; 
Esthonia tn hoe heb 4,302c | 1934 |/Rhodesia (Northern).... 426c | 1931 
Rhodesia (Southern)..... 2,021c | 1931 
intand'. 3. goatee ee 1,755 1937) ||Rumaniaginannee aac ee 900,000 1939 
BTARCe sot eee 240,000 1936 
Salvador tsi. shrocd seen s 120 1939 
Germany ye ae 240,000 | 1939 |S. W. Africa, 3.11111! 200 | 1925 
Gibraltaracccen nets 886c | 1931 |Soviet Union....... ....| 3,020,141c | 1939 | 
Great Britain and Spalniheeus. Sicrsde watioees 4,000 | 1934 
Northern Ireland...... 300,000 1931 |Surinam (Dutch Guiana) . 799 1938 
Gréeceny so Sade eee 72,191 11928 WSwedensa.x. 62.8... 6,653c | 1930 
Giatemalat ts. oe: 350 1938 |iSwitzerland.............. 17,973c | 1930 
Guiana (British)........ 1,000 1938 ||Syria and Lebanon...... 26,0Sic | 1931 
Lai ti eer iny Y eb eee tee eee 150 1986. \DPanganyikarean eae 10 1931 
TIA walter ee aoe 310 1934 |lTangier Zone........... 7,000 1936 
Honduras ees. keane 25 1938; Transiordani sa-emto coe 200 1934 
HongKong ener ete 250 1935;)\||Tunisiatyyseceson, ackint ot 59,485c | 1936°. 
Plungaty2 oe sera 444-S6760)|, 1930) |(hurkeysea. tamer eee 78,730c | 1935 
Indias. ee 24,141¢c | 1931 Union of South Africa... 90,662 1936 
Indo-China (French)... . 1,000 1924 ||United States?.......... 4,770,000 1937 
Tradhc, career rapae nieve tes 90,970c | 1935 JUruguay............... 12,000 | 1930 
Irish Free State......... 3,686c | 1926 |l\venezuela a : 882c | 1926 
Italics" vicliteenpreentee ates 47,825c | 1931 Virgin Islands.......... 62 1938 
Jamaicas esas eouaah ae as 2,000 LO3S- Yugoslavian os weenie 68,405¢e | 1931 




















iibeviettericu following a figure indicates that it is based on a census. 
2 Continental; not including Jews in Alaska and other possessions. 
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TABLE IV 
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Norte: Superior figures next to population figures indicate year of census or estimate; 
e. g., % indicates 1935; etc. 


Name of City 


Adrianopol.......... 
Plexandria .2\ sewers 
ICTS ns di a uerciews'e 
Amsterdam......... 
STE SVIET D auc ote] sieveyeraae 


Bagdad? (Iraq). 
Basel 
Belgrade (Yugoslavia) 
Berdichev (U,S.S.R.). 
BAGEL snot werienchicce ldlereinve 
Bialystok 
Birmingham......... 
SORA DAY voniais.cisveieie-e-efars 
Bratislava 
Breslau... piers 
Brusselstit. 6.5.5.6 5. 
Bicharest va... ei ayer ws 
BUGADESt «so vi e aie es 
Buenos Aires........ 






GAITO oe. chasse corre 
G@alenttat. 2 oa. ees 
ape TOWN «2.0... ss 
Cologne (see Koln)... 
Constantine (Algeria). 
Copenhagen......... 
GCEACOW irc sails oss 
G@ZernowitZ .... oc es 


DAMASCUS. 6s. sis tees 
IDI See 
DADS IE No vcs ersce/are.<) «<5 


Edinburgh ....0. 3.63 


MRORENCC inte ss sisisisiete es 
Frankfurt a, M. 


Geneva........ So508 
PAS OOW rite iake eee ves 0+ 








General 
Population 


36,0003 


682,10137 
252,32 136 
781,660% 
273,31738 


49941035 
148,06330 
266,84931 
53,1003 
4,332,24239 
76,792 
1,002,60321 
1,161,383! 
138,000% 
625, 19833 
012,77438 
64816239 
1,115,87739 
2,317,755 


1,307,42237 
1,485,58231 
119,173%6 


106,83036 
843,168%5 
219,2863! 
109,69839 


193,91235 
309,27229 

45,160% 
420,26486 


319,14136 
546,64989 


124,12120 
1,088,4173 





Jewish 
Popu- 
lation! 


27,20088 
23,550c8! 
65,5588 
22,0002! 


42,7998 
2,563c30 
8,936c3! 

30,812c%6 

95 ,00089 

39,602 
6,00029 
8,6203! 

15,060% 
20,202c88 

20,0007! 

50,0008 

204,37 1c30 
120,000 


38,1003 
1,20031 
11,07926 


13,110c31 
5,64035 

45,8283! 

43,5558 


1,50086 


2,58631 
26,158c 


2,224c30 
15,0009 





5,697? 





Name of City 


CHAE OV Wecciielnere siete 
RG Waterss cre te) avelavtieler ate 


RID ZS ce areca tenses 
IPOMINGTAG sacle siare 
Libau (Latvia)...... 
ASHORE rather ters 


HOW hot Pre dialed on tale es 


Manchester......... 
Marseilles........... 
INDINSKtarravere ae a nie wiw. 5 
Montreal... Sica 
IVE OSC Onna sip yols acu 





INewcastlelnin «ict. <6 











General 
Population 


104,8003° 


1,682 ,22039 
330,43636 
287,01329 


741,14835 


77 ,40089 
104,47 139 
129,80039 
203,29831 


83343289 
846,29339 
112,500%9 
756,605%3 
152,36539 


458,320?9 
701,60689 
3,191,30489 
57,0985 
$94,39080 
855,68831 
604,62981 
8,282,11836 
112,285%! 
312,2313! 
57,740%5 


989,775 
914,23236 
180,90038 
818,57731 
4,137,01899 


274,95536 





Jewish 
Popu- 
lation! 


58,00039 


16,885c8 
8,00035 
2,50029 


47,173c% 


15,00035 
45 ,00028 
79 ,00039 
25,826c% 


81,139c% 
140,256c% 
80,00028 
14,816c%8 
25,044c% 


25,00029 
11,564c33 
84,503c% 
7,368c% 
1115033 
7,0002 
191,720c3 
233.9913 
38,001c3! 
75,3163 
1,39530 


37,500 
2,00081 
53,686c26 
57,710c#1 
131,747c% 


2,50036 





1 Not including cities of the United States, which are listed on pp. 646-49. 
2 Figure for ‘‘Liwa,”’ i. e., Administrative district. 
3Greater London, Administrative County has 184,063 Jews. 


4 Including suburbs. 
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TABLE IV (Cont.) 




















Jewish 
Name of City General Popu- Name of City 
Population lation 

Odessa Sea coacc a 604,22339 | 153,243c%6 ||Tallinn (Esthonia)... 
Oran (Algeria)....... 194,74688 20,490c3! iTel-Aviv...........: 
Oslorisrusetiotens darerceths 253,12430 749c80 |Poronto!... 6.0/4 0 sersrcuvs 

PL PIGSECS: Syoo.cteptavenereiele 
Panama City... so. a+ 74,40930 471c30 Tripoli @ibya)in.. se: 
(PATIS credon. ache) womtasena 2,829,74636 | 175,00031 TUNISS, Goat. ceca eecpeeatne 
Praguetaeesstecnuter ek 848,08130 35,463c30 ||Turin (Italy)........ 
Rabat (Morocco).... 83,37936 3,676c26 : 

igaMeee vee eae Oe 38510638511 rad SSSCH) one a aint 

ROME 4 nolwilon xe oiuccee 1,148 ,94836 11,28031 

Warsaw ines leiecerues 
Salomleayey,.:crcrsitarere se 236,52428 55,250c28 Wellington (N2Z,) 
Sarajewo( Yugoslavia) 78,1733) 9;320% |\Wilnos..... 23... 
Shanghai®........... 3,489,99886 5,50035 Winnipeg sees sees 
SMM isac ccfauntee wn we 170,54635 16,215c27 
Sofiass slec.esinceonn 287,97634 25,863c# |IZagreb Oy tensed) ; 
Stockholm. ........ 497,36730 3,432c89 |iZurich.......<. 5 : 
Strasbourg te canoe 181,46531 7,00031 








General 
Population 


127,00026 


130,30089 
631,20731 
242,68136 
108 ,24038 
219,57836 
623,45436 


1,918 ,46239 


1,171,89881 
149,971%6 
207,75031 
218,785! 


185,581 
33716439 





Jewish 
Popu- 
lation 


1,929c2? 
130,30039 © 
45,205c*% 
4,62731 
15,5908¢ 
27,34536 
3,75831 


178,034c# 


333,354c%8 
896c2% 
54,596c3! 
17,153c# 


9,5003¢ 
6,70039 





5 Exclusive of Europeans. 


B. THE JEWISH POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


By H. S. Linrietp, Px.D. 


Director, Jewish Statistical Bureau 


As the United States decennial population census does not in- 
clude data of religious affiliation, no comprehensive or completely 
accurate figures on the Jews of the United States are available. The 
Jewish population figures here presented by the writer are, there- 
fore, to be regarded as estimates and the closest approximation to 
a population census which can be supplied by the methods employed 
at the present time. The estimates were made in 1937 in connec- 

tion with the-Census of Religious Bodies conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census with the cooperation of the various 
denominations. In respect of Jewish Congregations the informa- 
tion was gathered by the writer as the special agent of the Bureau 
of the Census under the supervision of a committee of experts ap- 
pointed by the American Jewish Committee which paid the costs 
of the project. As its name indicates, it is a census of religious 
groups, showing their membership, the number of their ministers 
and other functionaries, schools and church property. In the case 
of Jewish congregations, however, membership is construed in a 
broad sense to include all Jews in communities where there is a 
congregation, and the results of the census thus constitute an 
approximation of the total Jewish population of the country, to 
which must be added the comparatively small number of Jews re- 
siding in communities where there are no congregations. Figures 
are derived from reports submitted by the various congregations 
and local communal leaders and, in some communities, through 
actual enumeration, supplemented by the researches of the writer. 

According to estimates made in 1937, a total of 4,770,000 Jews 

then resided in the United States.* Of these about 4,640,000 resided 


*Up-to-date estimates of the Jewish population of the United States, by city, state 
and region, will be obtained in connection with the forthcoming U.S. Census of 
Religious Bodies.—Editors, 
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in 967 principal communities, each of which contains one or more 
permanent congregations, while the remaining 130,000 resided in 
subordinate communities located in cities, villages or rural areas 
without permanent congregations. In 1937 there were 3,728 con- 
gregations throughout the United States, representing an increase 
of over 19% during the ten-year period 1927-1937, compared with 
an increase of less than 13% in the number of Jews in the country. 

The Jews of the United States are widely distributed. There are 
Jews in every state of the Union, and every state has at least one 
principal community. All cities of 25,000 population or over, in 
every state, have Jewish residents. The same is true of cities of 
10,000 to 25,000, in many states, and even of cities of 5,000 to 
10,000 in some states. In the urban places of the country, number- 
ing nearly 2,850, 90 of every 100 places have Jewish residents. In 
the rural incorporated villages of less than 2,500, over 30 in every 
100 villages have Jewish residents. Finally, in the unincorporated 
rural areas, numbering 45,000, nearly 8 of every 100 areas have 
Jewish residents. 

The proportion of Jews to the total population varies between, 
16.70% in the state of New York and 0.21% in the state of North 
Carolina. Jews constitute nearly 11% of the total population in 
cities of 100,000 or over; 2.77% of the total population in cities of 
25,000 to 100,000; and between 1.22% and 0.63% of the total 
population in the other urban places. The ratio of Jews to the total 
rural population is very small, being 0.38% of those in rural incor-. 
porated, arfd 0.10% of those in rural unincorporated, places. 

The picture of the American Jewish communal structure is not 
complete without an understanding of the wide differences in num- 
ber and size to be found among Jewish communities throughout 
the country. New York City, which counts more than 2,000,000 
Jews and 1,330 permanent congregations, is in a class by itself. 
In addition there are 


3 communities of over 100,000 Jews each, 
7, of 50,000 to 100,000 

13, of 20,000 to 50,000 

35, of 8,000 to 20,000, and 

76, of 2,000 to 8,000 Jews. 


But nearly 850 of the 967 principal Jewish communities have 2,000 
Jews or less, i.e., about 500 families; while nearly 260 principal 
communities have less than 100 Jews each. Of the 9,580 subordinate 
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communities, 103 have 100 or more Jews each, some have between 
50 and 100, others between 10 and 50, while the vast majority of 
places have 10 Jews or less. 

The tables that follow give the groups of Jewish communities 
and the number of Jews in each one, classified according to the size 
_ of the Jewish population (table V); the density of the Jews in urban 
places and in rural territory, by size of place (table VI); the distribu- 
tion of the Jews of the City of New York, by boroughs (table VII); 
the growth of the American Jewish community between 1850 and 
1937, covering population, principal communities and congrega- 
tions (table VIII); the distribution and the density of the Jews of 
the country by states, and the number of principal communities 
and of congregations in each one (table IX); and finally, a list of 
cities having 1,000 Jews or more (table X). 


TABLE V 


NuMBER OF PRINCIPAL JEWISH COMMUNITIES AND SUBORDINATE 
Jewish COMMUNITIES AND NUMBER OF Jews, CLASSIFIED 
BY SIZE OF THE JEWISH POPULATION, 1937- 














% 
Number Distribution 
OUIIBUMILIES. 6 oot coe oe 3 oie ei ne oie ei ehele oie ele ee eres 10,546 — 
Principal Communities. ....-..+-s seer eee er es 967 100.00 
500,000 or OVEr. 00s. cee eee ester ne eceerenee 1 0.10 
500,000—100,000 3 0.31 
100,000-50,000.......-++-55 e 7 0.72 
50,000—-20,000.....-.--0+6s 13 1.35 
20,000-8,000......-+++55 35 3.62 
8,000—2,000.......---++: 76 7.86 
2,000-500.......--+++- 200 20.68 
OO NO orale. ses aekoueie sense! ie ,° 374 38.68 
Less than 100 Jews......---ee creer eettetees 258 26.68 
Subordinate Communities.......+-+-+seesretere 9,579 100.00 
100 Jews OF MOre. .... secre eter tees terre ‘ 103 i 1.08 
Less than 100 JewS......--+e-eeeeee? Dead Ae ted 9,476 98.92 
J OVE) rink EB OT OBO BCOSBDICOCrIrs 7D AnD ORDO CIGD CDOT 4,770,647 100.00 
Principal Communities. ....+-++eseere reer raat 4,641,184 97.29 
Subordinate Communities... ....-++s+eesrereeee 129,463 Deki 
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TABLE VI 


CLASSIFIED BY S1zE, 19371 








« Lotal 
Population 
Urban Places: 
LOO O00lomovern: ere ee an ee 37,456,122 
25; OOO Os1100, 000 Aenea eee. le 14,170,992 
LO; 000; C0025; 0005 note neacgrrea ee tae 9,688,609 
5000: fon O;000 52h a ote oo tees 6,430,786 
25500 Co:5 000%: << tery ony re Wome cae 4,927,255 
Rural Incorporated Places............ ae 9,292,577 
Rural Unincorporated Places. .. ee nae 46,856,967 











RuRAL TERRITORY, 


Jews Jey 
4,096,220 10.94 
393,129 ed 
118,555 1.22 
48,329 0.75 
30,964 0.63 
34,896 0.38 
48,554 0.10 








1 


See Vol. 43, footnotes on pp. 6563and 657 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF JEws or Crry of NEw York AND PgER- 


MANENT CONGREGATIONS, BY Boroucus, 1937 








Lots Congre Per Cent ye 
Borough pole: Jews gations of Jews puree 

City of New York...] 7,454,995 2,035,000 1,330 27.84 100.00 
: 1,394,711 592.185 216 43.57 29.10 

2,698,285 97@,765 567 36.64 47.90 

1,889,924 351,037 479 18.64 17.25 

1,297,634 107,855 61 8.72 5.30 

174,441 9,158 7 5.39 0.45 








Se Se ee al eee 


TABLE VIII 


NUMBER OF JEW 


S OF UNITED STATES, PRINCIPAL 


AND CONGREGATIONS, 1850-1937, 








COMMUNITIES, 
Total 
Population Jews 
1850 23,191,876 150,000 
1877 43,661,968 250,000 
1897 72,106,120 937,800 
1907 88,787,058 1,776,885 
1917 103,690,473 3,388,951 
1927 118,140,645 4,228,029 
1937 128,823,308 4,770,647 
11848, 


2 1900. 





Increase Princi- 
IPE inten | pal Com- 
years munities 





0.22 — 44 
0.52 _— 174 
1.31 = 2336 
2.00 89.47 426 
3.27 90.72 580 
3.58 24,76 871 
3.70 12.83 967 











Congre- 
gations 





77 
277 
2850 
1,769 
1,901 
3,118 
3,728 
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TABLE IX 


NuMBER OF JEWS, PRINCIPAL COMMUNITIES AND CONGREGATIONS, 
BY STATES, 1937 























Princi- ea 
Total pa Pac: ara 
Popula- Jews Com- | Congre- of AG 
State tion 1937 muni- | gations | Jews Jews 
1940 ties 1937 | 19371 | 4937 
193 

OMITED STATES....... 131,669,275 | 4,770,647 967 3,728 3.70 | 100.00 
HMPA DANA... w¥e cs ces 2,832,961 12,148 13 20 0.44 9.25 
PEIZODNA c..cie.c oicieis o's 499,261 1,847 2 4 0.38 0.04 
| Arkansas......... Sys 1,949,387 6,510 11 12 0.34 0.14 
EANILOEMIA..  c'6 cleve es 6,907 ,387 157,471 Sil 101 2.40 Basil 
Molorado. ice ees ass 1,123,296 21,375 6 23 1.95 0.45 
Connecticut........ 1,709,242 93,080 38 92 5.54 1.95 
MDCIAWATEC. nies <> 266,505 6,587 2 6 2.55 0.14 
Dist. of Columbia... 663,091 18,350 1 15 2.99 0.38 
ELTA awe ssslaysias.010 1,897,414 21,276 19 30 |? 1.22 0.45 
REPONSIAn jess oe. ses 3,123,023 23,781 17 27 0.78 0.50 
MLA Gs Verse 0 ¢ ialpverete i's 524,873 1,138 il 2 0.23 0.02 
METHOIS 2) wevete.s. sa c:0ne 7,897,241 387,330 29 189 4.96 8.12 
Indiana 3,427,796 28,155 23 44 0.83 0.59 
Iowa...... aise 2,538,268 14,089 17 26 0.56 0.30 
Kansas 1,801,028 8,287 4 8 0.46 0.17 
Kentucky ...i....4. 2,845,627 17,894 10 17 0.64 0.38 
MOOUISIANA:. cess oes 2,363,880 14,942 14 21 0.65 0.31 
PANG 2 oiw'e ns esis aioye 847,226 9,000 15 23 1,08 0.19 
Maa tyIANG f-.sie0  o/ke 1,821,244 76,124 8 67 4.31 1.60 
Massachusetts. ..... 4,316,721 262,945 57 186 6.07 5.51 
IVEICHISAN. ... cies cise 5,256,106 105,201 24 83 PAIS 2.20 
Minnesota.........- 2,792,300 41,728 8 35 1.53 0.87 
Mississippi......... 2,183,796 4,603 16 18 0.22 0.10 
VRIGSOUTIn bo. o:0) 000» 3,784,664 86,572 12 61 2.32 1.81 
MGntanas. 3 5.2.00 559,456 1,729 3 4 0.31 0.04 
PNCDIASKA. cs suesiecs 1,315,834 14,579 |. 5 12 1.10 0.30 
Nevada......... aS 110,247 379 1 1 0.36 0.01 
New Hampshire 491,524 3,328 12 13 0.69 0.07 
New Jersey........' 4,160,165 267,970 99 236 6.50 5.62 
New Mexico........ 531,818 1,179 3 4 0.23 0.02 
New York..........| 13,479,142 | 2,206,328 110 1,560 16.70 46.25 
North Carolina..... 3,571,623 7,333 20 24 0.21 0.15 

_ North Dakota...... 641,935 2,744 8 8 4.21 0.06 
(CLUS RS ee 6,907,612 183,570 39 125 2.69 3.85 
WMEIAROMA. ...cc0di0 2 +s 2,336,434 7,371 7 10 0.31 0.15 
WINOSOM. cic ee cue 1,089,684 11,649 3 11 1.11 0.24 
Pennsylvania....... 9,900,180 434,616 132 350 4.43 9.11 
Rhode Island....... 713,346 27,813 8 27 4.02 0.58 
South Carolina...... 1,899,804 5,905 15 19 0.32 012 
South Dakota...... 642,961 1,963 2 3 0.30 0.04 
Tennessee.......... 2,915,841 25,811 7 18 0.91 0.54 
OA iyi ie Wiis ole sie 8s. 6,414,824 49,196 ott 60 0.79 1.03 
CA tetsieleieve ores oye « 550,310 3,166 2 4 0.59 0.07 
MOLIMONE 2/02 cie00 ess 359,231 2,000 9 10 0.56 0.04 
IESG. 6 siclojeic cis eos 2,677,773 | 25,066 19 34 0.96 0.53 
Washington........ 1,736,191 18,422 8 16 1.09 0.39 
West Virginia....... 1,901,974 T2A3 16 22 0.39 0.15 
PMSMSCONSIN: oars cis + s)+- 3,137,587 39,917 22 45 1.30 0.84 
DU VODMNE x... 2s 250,742 967 2 2 0.40 0.02 














1 The percentages for the Jewish population are based on the total population for 
1937 as estimated by the United States Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE X 
Ciries Havine 1,000 Jews or More 
Jews 
: Total ; Local Estimates? 
Cit: Decennial 
‘ 1940 Estimates! 
1937 Number Year 

(NkronwObions: «25-2 tae dan eae 244,791 8,400 6,000 1943 
AN artis IN GeN coat ty ci acces oot eee 130,577 9,400 
WAllentowi oP aso. ot ccc rene 96,904 3,000 
PIEOONA, SEA. ese brn OO ees ee 80,214 1,800 
Asbury Park; Nevis... o. ook eee 14,617 1,840 
Atloptay Gar Seen o an nue oc Aone 302,288 12,000 
AtlanticnGityoeNt oJ soos vce sages the 64,094 12,800 
Balttmore; NEdse see oe ee 859,100 73,000 
BanzorsMess oes boa oda aes 29,822 1,650 
IBAV ONE MNT ree eee ie tec 79,198 12,900 
Beatiitont 4 Per. 6 1-2) nec oe 59,061 1,280 650 1944 
Belvedere Ensp. Calav..acas-. 2.6. 37,192 3,540 
Bethlehem "Paste hee ee 58,490 1,140 
Beverly; Macatee sey took tee 255937 1205 550 1942 
Binghamton, eee Varner 78,309 2,900 
Binmnehane Alaa ae pyrene tee 267,583 5,300 4,200 1941 
Bloomfield SNA. kee ote eee 41,623 1,100 
Boston: Mast roc rae ee ee 770,816 118,000 
Braddock. sPatvermwiie sat pit a Gar, 18,326 1,350 
Bridgeporty Conn eet 147,121 13,765 
Brockton ms Miassven-s ate ae eee 62,343 3,900 
Brookline Town, Mass............ 49,786 7,750 
Bittialos NAVA 0 ete eee 575,901 21,800 18,000 1938 
Buulitgtonus vc. cee ee ee ee 27,686 1,000 
@ambridges Masss. tence. on ne 110,879 4,580 
GCamaens Nit yee scat eee aero eee 117,536 8,600 7,500 1944 
Canton) Ohion trea ee ee, 108,401 4,200 3,800 1941 
CedarinirstesINiny 1 are sae pene 5,463 1,350 
Charleston lGrGr. shar soln sete MAE2 75 2,540 
Charleston; WetVar.. oy ote cee 67,914 1,500 
Chattanooga, betine tnt ee 128,163 3,800 , 
Ghelseas Mad scves Aik (enh oe ell 41,259 21,260 1 
Chesterssed sew ee bre eee eee 59,285 2,200 
Chicaco nT otis aera tees (eine 3,396,808 363,000 265,000 19302 
Cincinnati Ohio. ..ee ae ee 455,610 21,800 
Cleveland, (Oliios. aon cee 878,336 90,000 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio.......... 54,992 10,150 
Columbus; Obion seta. hee 306,087 9,250 6,700 1941 
Walllasych exit Sac) ae aan ett an 294,734 10,400 
Dayton Ohiow sans re ee 210,718 5,000 
Denver :Colomre wen ane ee 322,412 18,400 
DessMoimes, Jato me apres ee 159,819 4,000 3,400 1940 
Detroit Mich (ee Wiesner ee eee 1,623,452 90,000 82,000 1935 
DuliithisMiinth eee eee see ee 101,065 3,700 
Kasti@ranve.(N-lJuekiense cae ee 68,945 2,120 
aston Pairs 5) meh oc iene onmeh 33,589 1,800 1,600 1942 
Bastrot-rllouislllyee pee nee a eee 75,609 =1°150 
Blizabeth Ns i. ety miei eh 109,912 11,700 
Blminay tN pV. nee mre ne cere 45,106 1,280 
Wl Paso Tex. ac aan ee one 96,810 2.250 
Erie MPAA P haie rsa 4 tere ee 116,955 1,900 
Evansville tind 9. ee sare ap eee 97,062 1,765 
Bvetett) Maso cee: sent 1 eee 46,784 1,920 
HallsRiversiascaeeen ieee samen 115,428 5,900 
PallsburgheTowmn.. Neovaneerncneon 5,682 1,180 

















1 Made by the Jewish Statistical Bureau in connection with the U. S. Census of 
Religious Bodies. 

2 Based on the results obtained from the canvassing of the membership of various 
Jewish organizations, except in the case of Chicago, where the figure is based on an 
analysis of death certificates of persons presumed to be Jewish, etc. Another study in 
that city, conducted in 1931, showed 300,250 Jews. t 
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Jews 
City Total Decennial Local Estimates 
1940 Estimates 
1937 Number Year 
Mat VAICH eet coven o.cru sree tPere le! +» 151,543 1,700 
she VWiavne, ING. foc icone we 118,410 1,960 
Mort Worth, Tex... .00. ose. 5 177,662 2,200 1,500 1943 
Bemceport, Ne Ved noi na cele s > 20,410 1,440 
SSG ESS, ANS A ee ae Gens es 60,862 1,200 
Meee METI Giacs, i ap trete aoe avai ste whale oo 111,719 2,450 
MGloversville: IN, Yeo oa cetdiah oes 23,329 S75 y 
KGrand-Rapids,’Mich......09%..... 164,292 1,720 
memeate Neck) Noi ani... ee loaks oe 6,167 1,800 
BPAMIIMON, UNC. eos vce we nein we 70,184 1,930 
A GHISDUTE asics ss siete « Mieierete ni 83,893 4,900 5,000 1944 
HA atCLON Cy -~CONN,.. sis 5 ners lo Hl eate vee 166,267 23,360 
Paverbill,, Mass... 6 wks Wels ele es 46,752 4,100 2,300 1944 
RAZ IE BOT Era Oia Occ rev eo'e oh histone ciate 38,009 1,700 
remipstead. ING Vie. seeks cle ee 20,856 1,185 1,550 1942 
Hempstead Town, N. Y........-. 259,318 3,100 
Highland Park, Mich............- 50,810 1,900 
Hillside Township, N.J.........- 18,556 1,600 
BemOGTc No pa. c.. en ot arses’ 50,115 2,450 
8 SVG) RSS EC a oe 53,750 1,870 
“| SUIS SONOS INES Sak Ste ce ee Le eal 384,514 13,500 10,000 1941 
Huntington Town, N. Y........-- 31,768 1,265 
macdianapolis, Inds... 2... .\i ee os 386,972 10,850 
MATL OL OLN IN ci) cis: eae “eseneiisv 5) prcite oe! 55,328 6,650 
Mecksonville, Klay... fuk iele eo = 173,065 4,820 
MeLSeVECIty ING Veal. sccee nme resco 301,173 21,600 
ONSLOW, Ach so c.e ec crestor ate 0s 66,668 1,300 
BeteGAG CY. Kano... iii lele ss 121,458 2,850 
IGS CSIC YS NEO, ota ace «eine only 399,178 25,250 
ETE NALIN gale ne ete ered 39,467 1,200 
MUMNSOSEOMY, ING Wieciecadivars ajo. cee nc see 28,589 1,950 
eemoxville, Tenth... 02.5 atieethie se 111,580 1,700 
Lakewood Township, N. J.......- 8,502 1,300 
ORGS on) 2 en es 61,345 1,700 
awtence, Mass... oo... 66 cece lens 84,323 4,125 
BAAWEONCE, Nis, Vidvient ois cine eesti tisteie die 3,649 1,100 
MEW ASLOU, VU Csi oye pe nye cese oe + Wie whet ee 38,598 1,100 
MAUCOUI INC ea cocci ee ive sg 81,984 1,200 
(GSAS 0M (ES Se 24,115 2,200 
MPPELICU ROCK VATE ic. osu act ti She wien 88,039 2,500 
Beocubeach. Cal... uk aes eae 164,271 2,570 2,000 1940 
Berieebeach, Ne Yin. ..secvese ee 9,036 1,150 
ongipranch, Nij.......0- eee ss 17,408 2,000 
mostAnseles, Calet s,s... iN aeel «- 1,504,277 82,000 125,000 1942 
Louisville, Ky..... Se A Zoe 319,077 13,800 8,500 1939 
owelleiMasssliincc cs see cree ens 101,389 2,420 
exniprook; Ni Worse)... Slee ae 14,557 2,180 
SWEET YING TCC Tl IP reer ee Pee 
Raeiwecsport, (Pas. 1. 6s eek es oe ‘ : 
OP i OS eee 67,447 1350 | 1,500 | 1944 
BUAGen, IMACS. v5. 2ai. sive ees ne 58,010 11,170 
Ba crester, ING Elis cee io petra ee mae 
IAA ROXOCG HN) ON PONE ee Ree i Se 4 , 
Memphis, Tenw..........>.----¢+- 292,942 13,350 5,400 1940 
Rteriden: Contes cc wee tate no 39,494 1,335 
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Jews 
: Total : Local Estimates 
Cit Decennial - 
= 1940 Estimates ] é 
1937 Number | Year 
| 1 
Miicrinat SIOLase co woancaee hee ORs cee DAT 7,500 | 
Miami>Beach, Bla....... eek | 28,012 1,200 
Milwaukee, (Waste)... ... Wise... 587,472 29,600 
Minneapolis, Minn...............| 492,370 20,700 16,260 1936 
Mobile Alas, stich... sb..6- seeds 5 78,720 1,050 
Montgomery, Ala... 3... ise. | 78,084 2,400 
MonticellouN. (VY, hack one one Shit 1,350 
Mount. Vernon, Ncw. ). teen 67,362 9,300 
Nashvillesenn.:.... een. | 167,402 4,200 3,000 1940 
New Bedford, Mass.............. 110,341 4,520 
New: Britain, Conn.....:. un... | 68,685 3,300 | 
New Brunswick, N. J....... eT. i. 33,180 4,900 
NewHaven;‘Gonn?.. 57. ee.) 160,605 24,700 
New: London,Conn.: - 5. a! e ..* 30,456 2,070 1,885 1938 
Newi@rleans) Warts') <a ic 494,537 8,700 6,472 1938 
New: Rochelle, Ni. Y..... f20.... 58,408 6,400 
New York; Nv Ves...2c, Dee 7,454,995 |2,035,000 
Newark, INaJiicccuctiee ee an 429,760 73,000 
NewborehyiNa Va.4020.. eee 31,883 2,220 
Newport News, Va......... ey ee 37,067 1,950 
Niagara Falls; (NQY?..... 2005. ba.., 78,029 1,200 
NorfollesV ascites. asec heen 144,332 8,500 
North Bergen Township, N. J..... 39,714 1,850 
Norwalk, Conn: - 44 ceee 39,894 1,925 
NorwichiiGontitn......c- 5 eee 23,652 2,000 1,650 1938 
Oaklandi Gales 5 s.cn05 es ee ee: 302,163 7,415 6,500 1942 
@klahoma:City, Okla... ue). 204,424 2,100 | 
OmahawiNeboeneon oe eee 223,844 | 11,500 
OrangeaNi stone. cack SSMia7 1,200 
Pasadenaw@all ener eee eee: 81,864 1,870 
Passaic Nig). masta pear CA 61,394 10,900 10,050 1937 
Paterson sNieelec ant nee an) 139,656 24,000 
PawtucketyR., Ts 2jacince eoe 75,797 1,100 
Peabody, Masseine. en ene Peril 1,250 
Peoriay ll eye Aco eee ee 105,087 1,570 
RerthvAmboyNeJen. ne 41,242 4,860 4,000 1942 
Philadelphia Pasay se see hoe 1,931,334 293,000 
BhoenixeAriz# ee ee 65,414 1,000 
RittsburghsPas pe ae ets 671,659 52,000 54,000 1938 
Pittsheld sWMacsrignsy. eee noe 49,684 1,830 
Plainieldi Nn Jas... eee 37,469 3,400 
Rort< Chester. Nie Vn eee en, 23,073 2,200 2,500 1944 
Portland, Mies sons sae eeu 73,643 3,650 3,350 1945 
Rortland;Ores¥iG, 204-0), ee 305,394 10,700 7,000 1941 
Portsmouth: Vat. ee 50,745 1,875 
Poughkeepsie, NV e, = es 40,478 2,250 2,500 1944 
Providenceri Ra lesoy. ae eran ees ol 253,504 23,800 20,000 1942 
Quincy Mass give ein 75,810 1,870 
Reading WPay one... ee 110,568 3,000 
ReverewMacs in) ee 34,405 9,635 
Richmond Wages ee eee 193,042 7,500 
Rochester. Nave vaaen Oe | 324,975 23,400 
Rockrlsland allies enae |. ee | 42,775 1,900 | 
Rockville Center, N. Y........... 18,613 1,600 2,000 | 1944 
Sacramenton Calne nnn 105,958 1,225 | 


—_—_—_—_—_—— 
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Jews 
City Total Decennial Local Estimates 
1940 Estimates 
1937 Number Year 
Simoseph, Mol, eit... hee Seiten ees, 2 00) | 
SP LZOULS I Ors rersen eke Kase teak os eons 816,048 51,000 
RS Cem NEI Sree oes a sense eR 287,736 14,000 
Pe PT A NEAGS. © Paes utes dc shee cllvaee 41,213 1,900 
Batake: City.y Uta 56 esos om wits 149,934 2°535 
PEMTPANCOMIO: TCX rc osc ee ee 253,854 6,900 
San Diego, Caleosades tec. dygietes 203,341 3,000 
Pratt RPAnCisco, Cali... ck. ones uous 634,536 40,900 41,000 1938 
manta Monica (Cal... 25.0... 53,500 1,335 
Rae TEA Cae I Fick aay phane, n axa ye 95,996 3,900 
menenectady N.Y... oe. ee 87,549 3,750 
Sorantorns Paccenten : Mawes es Mes a 140,404 9,800 
salud ey NEG E SoeBeaase ue eneene 368,302 14,500 
Sheboygan,! Wis... eee ee. 40,638 1,000 6,000 1944 
ECV EDOLE, Wace. cue av caielabrsis Se oban 98,167 2,180 
PIORERA CITY aoe eee ws ce he 82,364 3,500 2,700 1942 
Somerville Mass.) 2 occ ec une 102,177 2,200 1,500 1942 
5p s LAL OUR Lets 6 i Be Ve ee 101,268 2,850 
Seuth Orange Nw J. ise se de. 13,742 1,300 
RE OKATION VAS cic sp alee e: suer oudaeaery. § 122,001 1,208 
Sobing ela pm ie. ee 75,503 1,120 1,200 1942 
Boringheld, Mass... 06). .6 4 vay. 149,554 12,270 
mprne Valley, N. Y.......:-.0.-% 4,308 1,330 
MSPALOL A CONM. cds vnarseses cess wre 47,938 4,905 3,500 1942 
Steubenville, Ohio sy .5 06... oe ees 37,651 1,000 
Srackton: Calis. acs eae. 54,714 1,235 
NVA CUSE Net Mets aise inns eeAaas a lemos 205,967 14,500 
PAE DONC HA care thls ct Pies re se 108,391 1,730 
Neme Haute, Ind... oi... se ee ee 62,693 1,100 
Toledo, ONO Ree yates oes way os 282,349 10,500 
BIR MESEL LOTION Ge Jig ia os a PX penis~ romp ok haaertts 124,697 9,650 7,708 1941 
MIRREN Cac oc aly coe k ev soe eres qieth 70,304 3,120 
Ganson @llates fae. (fs. ats pis ae 142,157 2,850 1,800 1944 
ReFORL CILY Ns. Jina cic cs oo cee re 56,173 4,800 
RIETOTICOWID EAs cic c.cluie cuecard ieee © 21,819 1,220 
University City, Mo............. 33,023 2,800 
eRe NPI cys Fe cae tony showers, Sos lsiaverns - 100,518 3,650 
EC OMMNER fl ctagers cy ccs ec ssh atnes 55,982 1,150 
Washington, D. C....... pets 663,091 18,350 
Waterbury, CONN. , 2. si.2 eee ss 99,314 5,800 
Diatisegame wie. yall de ads cee eke 34,241 1,100 1,000 1943 
West Hartford Town, Conn....... 33,776 1,150 
West New York, N. J...........- 39,439 2,670 
West Palm Beach, Fla............ 33,693 1,000 
BV ISCOCHIIO WV a Vato ctoie.c sc esouate oars 61,099 1,150 
mepacermlainss Ne Vee isiiil san ates 40,327 2,600 5,000 1942 
WHHeINita, Kane. moyenne po «3. 2a aie’ 114,966 315 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. : 86,236 6,200 4,700 1944 
Warmington: Delis cpus sec eee a 112,504 6,200 
Wwanthrop;-Mass... css... dee es 16,768 2,600 
VIGOUDINEIIN Je smacepere' s persysesi a « aed ocr 2,111 1,600 
WDONSOCKEL, Re Toho c ec ee ie ayes 49,303 1,080 
Worcester; Mass...2) 00) 208. Duh. 193,694 13,350 7,230 1942 
VAIATICCLS IN Soc sioie aysteieretis apefe 5. eat aes 142,598 7,200 | 
Moungstown; Ohio. 4.6. en... 167,720 8,650 | 





C. IMMIGRATION OF JEWS TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


NotEe:—This and the following sections of Statistics of Jews were prepared by the 
Editors. 


1. Present Status 


In 1943 Earl G. Harrison, then Commissioner of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice, ordered 
the elimination of the term “Hebrew” from the classification of 
immigrants by race or people, and from the manifests used by 
transportation companies and from the statistical forms used by 
the United States Government. According to this order, the “race 
designation of persons formerly recorded as Hebrew will now be 
governed by the country of their origin.” : 

As a result of this ruling, no statistical data are available regard- 
ing the number of Jewish immigrants who came to the United 
States after June 30, 1943. ; 

There are differences of opinion regarding the merits of the change 
in classification of Jewish immigrants. There is, however, general 


agreement that the designation of “Hebrew” as a race was un- 
tenable. 


The American Jewish Committee, together with other Jewish 
organizations, is studying the problem of finding means of estimat- 
ing the Jewish immigrants. 


2. From 1881 to 1943 


A summary of Jewish immigration to the United States from 
1881 through 1943 is presented in the tables that follow. The net 
increase in Jewish immigration, admissions minus departures, dur- 
ing this period was 2,499,154. The detailed figures by periods and | 
individual years are shown in Tables XI and XII respectively. 

Of the earlier waves of Jewish immigration to the United States, 
which were made up chiefly of immigrants from Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland, and from Germany, no reliable statistics are available. 
Such statistics were recorded only beginning in 1881, but these are 
not complete for the entire period since then. For the seventeen 
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years from 1881 to 1898, we have statistics only for the number of 
Jews admitted at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more. For the next eight years (1899-1907) we have figures for the 
number of Jews admitted at all ports. It is only since 1908 that 
statistics of departure as well as of arrivals have been recorded. 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies and gaps, we are in a position 
to arrive at an approximate figure for the total Jewish immigration 
since 1881. From 1908, when the number of departures began to be 
recorded, up to 1914, after which the World War and restrictive 
legislation interrupted the free flow of immigration, the percentage 
of Jews departing to those admitted was 7.14%. We may assume 
that the same percentage held good during the period 1899-1907 
for which we have complete figures for Jewish admissions. If this 
assumption is correct, the number of Jews admitted during those 
years totalled 829,244. For the period from 1881-1898 we have 
figures only for Jews admitted at the ports of New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore. We may perhaps assume that the number 
of departures during those years equalled the number of admissions 
at other ports; in other words, that the total number of Jews ad- 
mitted at all ports equalled the number admitted at the three ports 
mentioned, namely, 533, 478. Adding the net increases for these two 
periods, thus arrived at, to the net increase from 1908 to 1943, for 
which official statistics are available, we find that the total net 
increase of the Jewish population of the United States as a result of 
immigration was 2,499,154 for the sixty-three years from 1881 to 
1943. = 

Table XII, which is a summary of the immigration and emigra- 
tion, to and from the United States, since 1881, shows the fluctua- 
tions in the annual averages of the number of Jews who arrived, 
caused in turn by the World War, the postwar condition of Euro- 
pean Jews, the operation of the several quota restriction laws and 
the executive order of 1931 for the strict application of the “likely 
to become a public charge” provision of the immigration law, and 
the expulsive force of persecution in Germany. 
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D. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO OTHER 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Canada.—During the year ended March 31, 1944, a total of 
238 Jews entered Canada (182 from the United States), 2.63% of 
the total. 


Other American Countries.—Through the good offices of 
the Hicem, we have figures for Jewish immigration to Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Argentina. 


Brazil.—During 1942, 108 Jews entered Brazil, and during 
1943, 11. The number of Jewish immigrants to Brazil from 1925 
to 1943 totalled 50,543. 


Uruguay.—During 1943, 17 Jews entered Uruguay. From 
1927 to 1943, the number of Jewish immigrants to Uruguay to- 
talled 19,535. 


Argentina.—Complete figures are available of immigration 
to Argentina from 1901 to 1944. From 1901 to 1924, 133,461 Jews 
entered the country. In the years that followed, as our table indi- 
cates, we find that the the number of Jews admitted varied from 
7,805 in 1930, to 384 in 1944; the number admitted in 1943 was 
524. The total number of Jewish immigrants to Argentina in the 
forty-four years from 1901 to 1944 was 207,950. 
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TABLE XIII 
SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, 1901-1944 
Per Cent Per. Cent 
Year Total Jews! {Jews to To-| Year Total Jews! |Jews to To- 
tal tal 
1901 49,149 2,765 5.6 1924) 148,560 4,255 2.8 
1902 67,379 1,015 1.5 1925) 111,362 4,459 4, 
1903} 128,364 2,066 1.6 1926] 96,064 4,014 4.18 
1904) 130,331 | 3,727 2.8 1927| 143,991 4,863 3.38 
1905| 146,266 7,715 5.2 1928] 151,597 4,766 3.14 
1906] 189,064 7,127 3.8 1929] 167,722 3,848 2.29 
1907| 124,667 6,584 52 1930] 163,288 4,164 2.55 
1908) 262,469 Tet 12 2.9 1931] 88,223 3,421 3.88 
1909] 146,908 1,636 fed 1932| 25,752 649 2.52 
1910} 208,794 3,182 1.5 1933 19,782 772 3.90 
1911] 311,084 5,146 1.6 1934] 13,903 943 -6.06 
1912] 354,237 5,322 15) 1935 12,136 624 5.14 
1913) 402,432 7,387 1.8 1936 11,103 880 7.93 
1914) 384,878 11,252 2.9 1937 12,023 619 5.15 
1915} 144,789 3,107 2.1 1938 15,645 584 3.73 
1916 48,537 65 a 1939 17.128 890 5.20 
1917 75,374 136 af 1940 16,205 1,623 10.02 
1918 79,074 32 0.4 1941 11,496 626 5.45 
1919} 57,702 22 0.04 1942 8,865 388 4.38 
1920) 117,336 116 .09 1943 7,445 270 3.63 
1921| 148,477 2,763 1.9 1944 9,040 238 2.63 
1922 89,999 8,404 9.3 | 
_1923| 72,887 2,793 3.8 Total] 5,991,527 | 132,970 2.22 





























1 The figures for the Jews entering Canada during 1901-1925 are exclusive of those 
who entered from the United States. 
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TABLE XIV 
JewisH ImmicRation To Brazit, Urucuay, AND ARGENTINA? 
Number of Jewish Immigrants 
u 
a Brazil Uruguay Argentina 
O1= 1924 neon — _ 133,461 
MODS: eee 2,624 — 6,920 
NOD 6- seer gt 3,901 — 7,534 
OD Ate: ae atte 4,167 771 5,584 
LOD Steere et 3,193 1,500 6,812 
LODO ee ear a 5,610 2,400 5,986 
193 Onn eenieaace 3,558 1,600 7,805 
LOS Teen ee 1,985 1,250 3,692 
LOGO tenner 2,049 1,083 2,755 
LOSSIE reget. 3,317 411 1,962 
TOS CS eels 3,794 500 2,215 
OKI Seecsere nec 1,758 776 3,159 
19360 Meee 3,418 1,262 4,261 
193759 eee 2,003 1,530 4,178 
1938 core oy 530 3,115 1,050 
1939S eer 4,601 2,170 4,300 
19408 eee 2,416 373 1,850 
ONES Fah tine 1,500 639 2,200 
1949: Peer cy 108 138 1,318 
1943 Se es: 11 17 524 
LOADER a — — 384 
Total 1901-1944. .. 50,543 19,535 207,950 














1 We are indebted to Hicem for these figures. 


E. JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO PALESTINE 


The last full year for which figures of Jewish and non-Jewish 
immigration to Palestine were given was 1941 (Vol. 45, pp. 596-599). 
Herewith are presented comparable figures for the years 1942, 
1943, and 1944. These figures are derived from the Palestine 
Statistical Abstract, 1943, and the Palestine General Monthly 
Bulletin of Current Statistics, February, 1945, published in Jeru- 
salem by the Palestine Government. 


TABLE XV 
ImmMIGRATION TO PALESTINE, 1942-1944 
Year Total Jews P. C. Jews to Total 
ee NI rn openly ce oe 3,052 2,194 71.8 
186 EAD See ce ne ae 9,867 8,507 86. 
ODP aI alata on a 24,093 20,848 86.5 








Figures for Jewish and non-Jewish emigration from Palestine for these three years 
were not available at the time of going to press. 


From 1917 to 1944 


From the date of the British occupation of Palestine, December 9, 
1917, to the end of 1944, a total of 366,419 Jews entered the country, 
the yearly number varying between 61,854 in 1935 and 2,178 in 
1928. The number of Jews that departed between December 9, 1917 
and the end of 1921, was small. But, during the decade from 1922 
to 1931, a total of 27,809 Jews emigrated, or 29.53% of the number 
admitted. Figures for emigration during the second half of 1932 
and the years 1933-1935 are not available. During the ten years 
1922-1931, the yearly emigration of Jews varied between 666 in 
1931 and 7,365 in 1926; and the percentage of Jewish emigration to 
Jewish immigration varied between 6.36% in 1925 and 99.54% in 
1928, (in 1936 it was 2.60%) while in 1927, Jewish emigration 
exceeded Jewish immigration by 86.92%. The net immigration of 
Jews during 1922-1931 was 66,353. One year, 1927, shows a de- 
crease of 2,358 Jews, but all other years witnessed an increase of 
Jewish immigration over emigration, varying between 10 in 1928 


and 31,650 in 1925. 
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New York 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ““WISHCOM, N. Y.” 


1945 


OBJECTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


“The objects of this corporation shall be, to prevent the infraction 
of the civil and religious rights of Jews, in any part of the world; to 
render all lawful assistance and to take appropriate remedial action 
in the event of threatened or actual invasion or restriction of such 
rights, or of unfavorable discrimination with respect thereto; to 
secure for Jews equality of economic, social and educational op- 
portunity; to alleviate the consequences of persecution and to afford 
relief from calamities affecting Jews, wherever they may occur; and 
to compass these ends to administer any relief fund which shall come 
into its possession or which may be received by it, in trust or other- 
wise, for any of the aforesaid objects or for purposes comprehended 


therein.” 
—Extract from the Charter 
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Secretary 
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Executive Vice-President 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
February 4, 1945 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Jewish 
Committee was held at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria on Sunday, 
February 4, 1945. Mr. Jacob Blaustein of Baltimore, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, called the meeting to order. He an- 
nounced that in conformity with the request of the Office of War 
Mobilization that wherever possible, meetings requiring the atten- 
dance of a considerable number of persons from various parts of 
the country be not held, the Administrative Committee had decided 
to cancel the 38th Annual Meeting of the General Committee 
scheduled for today and to hold in its place a meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 


Attendance 


The following members of the Executive Committee were 
present: 


ILiinols 
Chicago: James H. Becker; Louis Wirth 


MaryLanpD 
Baltimore: Jacob Blaustein; Sidney Lansburgh 


MaAssAcHUSETTS 
Boston: Herbert B. Ehrmann; Jacob J. Kaplan 


New JERSEY 
Trenton: Phillip Forman 


New Yorx 
Buffalo: Samuel J. Harris 


New York: Frank Altschul; John L. Bernstein; Herman W. Block; 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg; Louis Finkelstein; Henry J. Friendly; Norman S, 
Goetz; Arthur J. Goldsmith; Leo Gottlieb; Mortimer Hays; Maurice 
B. Hexter; Edward Lazansky; Benjamin Lazrus.; Irving Lehman; 
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Samuel D. Leidesdorf; Harry E. Lewis; Sam A. Lewisohn; George Z. 
Medalie; Walter Mendelsohn; Joseph M. Proskauer; Victor S. Riesen- 
feld; James N. Rosenberg; William Rosenwald; Ralph E. Samuel; 
Samuel Schulman; David Sher; John Slawson; Mrs. Edward S. Steinam; 
Alan M. Stroock; Frank L. Weil; William Weiss; Jonah B. Wise; Ira 
M. Younker. 


OHIO 
Cincinnati: Leonard R. Minster 
Cleveland: Max Freedman 
Columbus: Fred Lazarus, Jr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Jenkintown: Lessing J. Rosenwald 


Philadelphia: Jacob Billikopf; Albert H. Lieberman; Horace Stern; Leon 
C. Sunstein 


Pittsburgh: Leon Falk, Jr. 


MORNING SESSION 


The Chairman expressed regret that, owing to illness, from 
which he is satisfactorily recovering, Mr. Morris D. Waldman, 
Vice Chairman of the Executive Committee, was unable to attend 
the meeting. 


Resignation of Officers 


The Chairman announced also that Mr. Alan M. Stroock had 
submitted his resignation as Chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Ira M. Younker, his resignation as Treasurer. 
Upon motion, these resignations were accepted, with regret. 


Upon nomination, duly made and seconded, Mr. David Sher, 
of New York City, was elected to succeed’Mr. Alan M. Stroock 
as Chairman of the Administrative Committee, and Mr. Nathan 
M. Ohrbach of New York City, was elected to succeed Mr. Ira M. 
Younker as Treasurer. 


Annual Report of the Executive Committee 


The Chairman submitted a draft of the Annual Report which 
had been prepared for submission by the Executive Committee 
to the General Committee, which was to have held its 38th 
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Annual Meeting today. The Chairman read the draft. Following 
discussion, Mr. Harry E. Lewis moved that the report be approved 
and that copies thereof be sent to the members of the Executive 
Committee. This motion was amended by Mr. James N. Rosenberg 
to read that the draft be approved in substance and that authority 
be given to the officers to make such changes as they deemed 
advisable prior to printing and circulation. The motion as amended 
was seconded and carried. (The full text of the Report of the 
Executive Committee is appended to these minutes.) 


Report of Lay Advisory Committees 


Upon the invitation of the Chairman, reports of lay advisory 
committees were submitted as follows: 

Domestic. Defense Coordinating Committee, by S. D. Leidesdorf, 
Chairman; Committee on Scientific Research on Anti-Semitism, 
by Ira M. Younker, Chairman; Legal and Investigative Committee, 
by Victor S. Riesenfeld, Chairman; Domestic Public Relations Com- 
mittee, by Frank Altschul, Chairman; Community Service De- 
partment, by Alan M. Stroock, Chairman; and Committee on 
Library, Research and Publications, by Ralph E. Samuel, Chairman. 


Each of these reports was discussed in turn, and upon motion, 
duly made and seconded, accepted. 


In view of the fact that Mr. James H. Becker, Chairman of 
the Community Activities Department, was compelled to leave 
before submitting his report, it was agreed that this be circulated 
among the members of the Executive Committee following this 
meeting. 


Term of Members of Executive Committee, etc. 


The Chairman announced that, in view of the cancellation of 
the 38th Annual Meeting of the General Committee, the officers. 
and those members of the Executive Committee whose terms 
would have expired at that meeting will continue to serve until 
the next meeting of the General Committee. 
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LUNCHEON SESSION 


Judge Horace Stern of Philadelphia presided at the luncheon 
session. Rabbi Samuel Schulman recited the grace before meals. 


At the close of the luncheon, Judge Stern presented Judge 
Proskauer, who delivered an address dealing with the subject of 
Palestine and offering a program of action on which all Jews could 
unite. (The text of Judge Proskauer’s address is appended to 
this report.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Following the luncheon, the Executive Committee reconvened 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Jacob Blaustein. 


Report of Overseas Committee 


At the request of the Chairman, Mr. George Z. Medalie, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Overseas Activities, presented a report 
of the work of the Overseas Department of the American Jewish 
Committee during the year 1944. (The text of Mr. Medalie’s re- 
port is appended hereto.) 


On motion duly made and seconded, Mr. Medalie’s report was 
accepted. 


Report of Committee on Peace Problems 


The Chairman referred to the statement in the report of the 
Executive Committee presented to the morning session with re- 
gard to the appointment of a Committee on Peace Problems con- 
sisting of distinguished scholars, experts in international law, and 
leaders in various walks of life. He stated that Judge Proskauer, 
the Chairman of this Committee, would present a brief introductory 
statement to be followed by a provisional or interim report of the 
Committee on Peace Problems by Judge Jacob J. Kaplan of Boston, 
acting in the place of Professor Louis Wirth of Chicago, the chair- 
man of the drafting sub-committee of the Committee on Peace 
Problems, who was unable to stay for this meeting. 
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Judge Proskauer expressed the thanks of the American Jewish 
Committee to the members of the Committee on Peace Problems 
who had come from various parts of the country and had held 
meetings on Thursday and Friday and part of Saturday (February 
1, 2, and 3). He paid a special tribute of appreciatiog to Professor 
Louis Wirth for his signally helpful contribution in formulating 
the reports of the various sub-committees into which the Commit- 
tee on Peace Problems had been divided. Judge Proskauer stated 
further that the report which was about to be submitted was an 
interim and not a final one, because the Committee on Peace Prob- 
lems felt that in a number of areas conditions were still too unstable 
to make possible the complete crystallization of ideas; furthermore, 
there are some areas which are still under consideration and to 
which no reference is made in the report. For these reasons, the 

Committee on Peace Problems would not go out of existence but 
would continue to serve until such time as it finds itself in position 
to submit a final and comprehensive report. 


Judge Kaplan submitted the interim report of the Committee 
on Peace Problems. (The full text of the report is appended hereto.) 


Upon motion made by Judge Proskauer and duly seconded, it 
was resolved that the Executive Committee express its profound 
gratitude to the distinguished experts, not members of the Exec- 
utive Committee, who joined in the deliberations of the Peace 
Problems Committee; that the Executive Committee accept the 
reports submitted on behalf of the Peace Problems Committee, 
and authorize its administrative officers to be guided by its find- 
ings and to await further action and reports from time to time 
from the Committee on Peace Problems. 


Statement by Executive Vice President 


On the invitation of the Chairman, Dr. John Slawson, Executive 
Vice President, delivered an address in which he presented his 
views regarding the larger functions of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. (Dr. Slawson’s address is appended hereto.) 


The suggestion of Mr. Medalie that copies of Dr. Slawson’s 
address be circulated among the members of the General Com- 
mittee and the membership of chapters was approved. 
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In closing the meeting the Chairman said that he was sure that 
the members realized that the decisions of the American Jewish 
Committee and their implementation are vital and that the officers 
need the advice, counsel, and active cooperation of the members 
of the Executive Committee. 


Upon motion, adjourned. 
Victor S. RiEsENFELD 


Secretary 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Presented by Jacos BiaustEin, Chairman , 


To the Members of the American Fewish Committee: 


Your Executive Committee is pleased to be in a position to 
report satisfactory progress during 1944, especially in two impor- 
tant directions: (1) toward the implementation of the plans sub- 
mitted by your Committee a year ago, and those adopted by it 
since then, aimed at making the organization of the American 
Jewish Committee and its instrumentalities stronger and more 
effective; and (2) toward serving the vitally essential purposes for 
which the American Jewish Committee was established thirty-eight 
years ago. 


Through the columns of the Committee Reporter, our monthly 
institutional organ, which first appeared in March 1944, you have 
been kept currently informed in detail of most of the significant 
developments in both these fields. Therefore, your Executive Com- 
mittee deems it necessary only to summarize ‘them on this occasion. 
We shall begin with a brief review of the important steps taken to 
render the American Jewish Committee a more potent and effective 
instrument. 


You will recall that shortly after the present administration 
took office in 1943, your President appointed a Committee on 
Reorganization composed of Messrs. Samuel D. Leidesdorf, George 
Z. Medalie, Victor S. Riesenfeld, David Sher, Alan M. Stroock, 
Joseph Willen, Ira M. Younker, Morris D, Waldman, John Slawson, 
and Jacob Blaustein, Chairman. The task of this Reorganization 
Committee was to make a candid and objective survey and analysis 
of, and recommendations with respect to, our entire organizational 
structure, our relations with kindred agencies, the postulates on 
which we were operating, and the adequacy of our lay and profes- 
ional set-up to meet the needs of a situation which, it was felt, 
were bound to become more, rather than less, exacting and rigorous 
n the foreseeable future. 
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The full report, with recommendations, of the Reorganization 
Committee was adopted by your Executive Committee at a meet- 
ing held in New York on May 9, 1944. Some of the proposals, 
however, were ready and submitted to you last year and received 
your approval at that time. 

We shall deal first with the most important organizational item 
in that group. It provided for broadening the base of the American 
Jewish Committee’s membership so as to make possible the affilia- 
tion with it, and participation in its work, of all public-spirited 
American Jews who endorse the Committee’s views and are eager 
to cooperate in its activities. This measure, which was the basic 
innovation in the new by-laws adopted by you at the last annual 
meeting, provided for the enrollment of such men and women as 
members of the American Jewish Committee and their organiza- 
tion in each community into local chapters of the national body. 

In order to implement this decision, the Reorganization Com- 
mittee proposed the setting-up of a Department of Community 
Activities headed by a professional director and with an adequate 
field staff. 

It is gratifying that your Committee is in position to report that 
as soon as the machinery was set in motion, the progress in organ- 
izing local’chapters was rapid, owing largely to the enthusiastic 
readiness of a considerable number of persons to signify their 
agreement with the principles and policies of the American Jewish 
Committee and their willingness to share in its responsibilities. 

The first chapter was organized in Philadelphia on June 15, 1944. 
Philadelphia’s lead was followed in quick successioh by twelve 
other communities. 

In setting up these chapters, the Department of Community 
Activities, directed by Mr. Nathan Weisman, has been guided by 
a national lay committee. Its Chairman, Mr. James H. Becker, 
will report today on the status of our chapter program. 

The establishment of this lay Community Activities Committee 
was in line with the recommendation of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee in its final report that the already existing system of lay 
committees for the various functional departments, which had been 
only partially and inadequately in effect, be strengthened and ex- 
panded. It is hoped and expected in this way to offer opportunity 
to a considerable number of our members, and also to other qualified 
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persons whose interest can be enlisted, to participate actively in 
the work of the American Jewish Committee. 


Notable progress has been made in the formation of these lay 
advisory committees. Some of them, already in existence when 
the Committee on Reorganization was set up, have since been 
strengthened, to wit: Domestic Public Relations, Mr. Frank Alt- 
schul, Chairman; Legal and Investigative, Mr. Victor S. Riesenfeld, 
Chairman; Overseas Activities, Mr. George Z. Medalie, Chairman; 
Library, Research and Publications; Mr. Ralph E. Samuel, Chair- 
man; Grants, Mr. Alan M. Stroock, Chairman; and Personnel, 
Mr. Ira M. Younker, Chairman. 


In addition, the following new lay committees recommended by 
the Reorganization Committee have been formed: Steering Com- 
mittee, Mr. Jacob Blaustein, Chairman, to formulate policies and 
deal with urgent questions between meetings of the Administrative 
Committee; Community Activities Committee Mr. James H. 
Becker, Chairman; Finance and Budget Committee, Mr. Samuel 
D. Leidesdorf, Chairman, to supervise the preparation of the annual 
budget for the approval of the Administrative Committee and to 
deal with such other financial questions as may arise from time 
to time; Law Committee, Mr. Norman S. Goetz, Chairman, to 
deal with such legal questions concerning the organization itself 
as may arise; Committee on Scientific Research into Anti-Semitism, 
Mr. Ira M. Younker, Chairman; and Domestic Defense Coordinat- 
ing Committee, Mr. Samuel D. Leidesdorf, Chairman. The Domes- 
tic Defense Coordinating Committee is composed of the chairmen 
of the functional committees related to our domestic defense de- 
partments, and serves as a strategy board for all of our domestic 
defense activities. 

A résumé of the other recommendations of the Reorganization 
Committee on which there has been some performance will help 
to fill in the picture of the progress made during 1944 in the im- 
portant areas of the work of the American Jewish Committee. 

One of these, namely, the need for a department of institutional 
publicity, was submitted to you by your Executive Committee last 
year. It was proposed that such a department be set up for the 
purpose of making the American Jewish Committee and its work 
more widely known and better understood among American Jews, 
as well as among the general public,—without departing, however, 
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from the traditional policy of the organization to do nothing merely 
or largely for the sake of the publicity that would accrue. A proper, 
wider public knowledge of the Committee’s activities was deemed 
essential not only for the mobilization of supporters, but to enhance 
the effectiveness of the work itself. Such a department has been 
set up and is active, under the professional direction of Mr. Henry — 
W. Levy, 

The space given to our press releases, especially in the Jewish 
Press (both Yiddish and Anglo.Jewish) of the country testifies at 
once to the high regard in which our activities are held by editors, 
and to the eagerness of the intelligent Jewish public to be kept 
informed of what is being done in these matters of such deep con- 
cern to Jews. Your Committee wishes to express its grateful appre- 
ciation to the publishers and the editors of these organs for the 
welcome they have extended to our communications. 

The Committee Reporter is an important instrument of our insti- 
tutional promotion program. It is a monthly news and information 
bulletin, ably edited by Mr. Zachariah Shuster, a seasoned journalist 
who has been on our staff for a number of years. This periodical, 
which made its appearance in. March 1944, is given a wide cir- 
culation and has met with a virtually unanimous favorable reception. 
It affords the American Jewish Committee an opportunity not 
only to report new and contemplated projects, but also to make 
more widely known its current activities, as well as past achieve- 
ments having a bearing on contemporary events. 

In this connection, the two older regular publications of the 
Committee should also be mentioned—the bi-monthly Contemporary 
Jewish Record, now in its eighth year, and the American Fewish 
Year Book edited by Mr. Harry Schneiderman. This American 
Jewish Year Book series is 46 years old, and all but the first nine 
volumes have been prepared in the office of the American Jewish 
Committee under an arrangement with the Jewish Publication 
Society which publishes the work. Although these two publications 
primarily serve educational and cultural ends, they have done much 
to enhance the prestige of the American Jewish Committee. 

To a noteworthy extent the fine reputation of the Contemporary 
Jewish Record was acquired during the last two years when the 
American Jewish Committee was fortunate to have the collabora- 
tion of Dr. Adolph S. Oko. His death on October 3, 1944 was a 
source of deep sorrow to all our lay members and the men and 
women of our staff who knew him and held him in high respect. 
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His passing was a grievous loss not only to our organization but 
to the field of Jewish scholarship in general. 

In its final report, the Reorganization Committee recommended 
that these two publications—the Contemporary Fewish Record and 
the American Fewish Year Book—be carefully studied with a view 
to determining what, if any, changes should be made in them to 
improve them or increase their usefulness. A beginning has been 
made in this direction by the Committee on Library Research and 
Publications which has appointed a subcommittee to study the 
Record. Some opinion has been expressed by both member and 
non-member subscribers that the Record should be converted into 
a monthly, and that while it should by no means become a so-called 
“house organ,” it should be made more popular both in content 
and treatment than at present. A final report on this is to be sub- 
mitted to the Administrative Committee in the near future by 
the Committee on Library, Research and Publications. 

Another medium through which the American Jewish Committee 
was presented to the public during 1944, and the effectiveness of 
its work increased, was the radio. For several years the radio divi- 
sion of our Public Relations Department has been helpful as a 
link between cooperating organizations and radio broadcasters, but 
it was only recently that a way was found to present programs under 
our own direct sponsorship. An auspicious beginning was made 
with a dramatic presentation, titled “The Battle of the Warsaw 
Ghetto,” through facilities which the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany placed at our disposal as a public service. During 1944, we 
were successful in arranging six N.B.C. Network programs, includ- 
ing Jewish religious services from Rome and from Aachen, Germany, 
under the direct sponsorship of the American Jewish Committee. 

By these means—press publicity, the Commitice Keporter, our 
other periodical publications, and radio programs—the message of 
the American Jewish Committee is carried to large numbers of 
people in every part of the country. Close and frequent contact 
with the local communities is likewise maintained by our Commu- 
nity Service Department, of which Dr. Solomon A. Fineberg is the 
director. 

The work of all departments is substantially and effectively 
supported and aided by the Department of Library, Research and 
Publications, popularly known as the Library of Jewish Information. 
The recent expansion of the activities of the American Jewish 
Committee has greatly added to the tasks of this department which, 
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in addition to servicing outsiders, functions primarily as the infor- 
mation source for all the other departments of our organization. 
During the past year, a number of new projects have been initiated 
under the direction of Dr. Julius B. Maller, who was appointed 
director of the Library of Jewish Information in December, 1943, 
to release Mr. Schneiderman, its former head, for other duties as 
Editor of the American Fewish Year Book and Assistant Secretary 
of the American Jewish Committee. Mr. Ralph E. Samuel, Chair- 
man of the Library, Research and Publications Committee, will 
report at this meeting on some important research projects under- 
taken by this department. 

In the direction of enlarging and improving our sources of in- 
formation, the Reorganization Committee recommended that the 
American Jewish Committee establish a Washington office, with a 
full-time representative there. The Reorganization Committee was 
of the opinion that such a step was essential in order that the 
American Jewish Committee be kept currently and reliably in- 
formed of events and trends, both domestic and foreign, likely to 
be of interest to us, which originate in Washington or have a focus 
in that world capital. This recommendation was approved by the 
Administrative Committee, and, in May 1944, Mr. Marcus Cohn, 
an attorney formerly on the staff of an important federal agency, 
was appointed Washington representative of the American Jewish 
Committee. This step has proved to be a very important and 
constructive one. 


In respect to our domestic public relations activities, the Reor- 
ganization Committee made several important recommendations. 
It stated that “of utmost importance to the Jews of this country, 
and hence to the American Jewish Committee, is the situation with 
respect to Jews—right here at‘home; and the protection of their 
proper status—right here at home”’; and aware that domestic anti- 
Semitism constitutes a serious threat, the Reorganization Commit- 
tee went on to point out that “The American Jewish Committee 
must not only continue its activities in the domestic field but must 
do so with ever increasing vigor, application and courage. It must 
maintain, improve and intensify those of its present activities in 
this area which are believed of value, and must originate and project 
new plans and methods toward the desired objective.” 


The Reorganization Committee went on to recommend specifi- 
cally “that the American Jewish Committee should enlarge its 
activities in combating anti-Semitism beyond the short-range emer- 
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gency basis (where the efforts are largely directed to adults whose 
conditioned minds furnish strong resistance to educational ap- 
proaches). These short-range activities are more immediate and 
most essential, but the American Jewish Committee»should also 
embark upon a long-range program aimed at preventing, wherever 
it can, the transmission of anti-Jewish prejudice to the younger 
generation.” 

Another important recommendation of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee on the subject of domestic public relations was “that the 
American Jewish Committee, in addition to continuing efforts to 
reach the population cf the United States en masse, should deal 
more intensively with the various segments of the population and 
appeal to their particular interests. Thus, special appeals should 
be made to the war veteran groups, foreign-language groups, labor 
and industry groups, women’s organizations, etc.” 

Further, the Reorganization Committee recommended “that the 
scientific approach to the problem of combating anti-Semitism, 
through the mobilization of the resources of the social sciences, 
should be encouraged by the American Jewish Committee.” 

Although it was expected that some of these recommendations 
could not be carried into effect for quite some time, your Executive 
Committee is glad to be in position to report that noteworthy pro- 
gress has been made in respect to all of them. 

In the field of elementary education, your Committee can report 
significant progress during the past year. Having encouraged and 
assisted the Bureau for Intercultural Education for several ‘years, 
we were instrumental last year in making it possible for the Bureau 
to extend the scope of its function in cooperating with superinten- 
dents and teachers in promoting instruction in the contributions 
made by the various cultural groups to American civilization. 

Progress has also been made in the direction of reaching special 
groups. Our Domestic Public Relations Department, long and 
ably directed by Mr. Richard C. Rothschild, is continuing its in- 
tensive activities in the field of women’s organizations. Recently, 
a specialist for the labor field was engaged, and competent personnel 
for other fields, such as those of youth, religion, and foreign-language 
groups, is being actively sought. 

Initial steps have been taken in respect of the third recommenda- 
tion, namely, a scientific approach to the problem of inner-group 
tensions generally and of anti-Semitism in particular. Inasmuch 
as a report on this project will be presented at this meeting by the 
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Coordinating Committee on Domestic Public Relations, it will 
suffice to report here that a new Department of Scientific Research 
has been organized under the direction of the noted social scientist, 
Dr. Max Horkheimer, and that it will be the function of this de- 
partment, assisted by outside experts in the social sciences, to 
develop a scientific understanding of anti-Semitism as a basis for 
a comprehensive civic protective program. The new department 
will integrate its scientific testing, checking and research with the 
practical program of the public relations experts of the American 
Jewish Committee. In other words, the scientific approach to anti- 
Semitism is a supplement to, and not a substitute for, the techniques 
and procedures developed as the result of practical experience. 

What is believed to be another forward step in the field of com- 
bating anti-Semitism was the creation in 1944, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, of a 
National Community Relations Advisory Council to coordinate the 
civic defense work of not only the national but also the local agencies 
in this field. The NCRAC is a policy-formulating body, not a 
functional organization, and is to have no power: to engage in joint 
fund-raising. 

Your Administrative Committee enthusiastically agreed to par- 
ticipate in the NCRAC, with the feeling that the entire Jewish 
community of the United States would benefit greatly by the 
closer cooperation which the NCRAC aimed to promote. Other 
national agencies in the NCRAC are the American Jewish Congress, 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, the Jewish Labor 
Committee, the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, and 
the Union of American Hebrew Congregations. Affiliated with the 
NCRAC are 18 local Jewish defense agencies. The representatives 
of the American Jewish Committee on the NCRAC are: Messrs. 
Joseph Proskauer, David Sher, Alan M. Stroock, John Slawson, Ira 
M. Younker, and Jacob Blaustein. Mr. Younker serves as alternate 
for Judge Proskauer on the Executive Committee. Since July 25, 
1944, Mr. David Sher, a member of your Executive Committee, has 
been chairman of the NCRAC. 

The affiliation of the American Jewish Committee and the Anti- 
Defamation League with the NCRAC will in no wise adversely 
affect the existing joint fund-raising between the AJC and the ADL 
or their efforts for coordination of certain phases of their defense 
work through the joint Committee of Six which serves as a clearing 
mechanism. During 1944 the continuance, for a period of two 
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years, of the Joint Defense Appeal for raising funds for both the 
American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation League was 
agreed upon. The Committee of Six continues to meet regularly 
to discuss projects being promoted or contemplated by each of the 
organizations. 

From all of the foregoing, it must be apparent that during the 
past year, much progress was made in strengthening the American 
Jewish Committee, both as an organization with a major role to 
play in Jewish life, and as an instrumentality for combating domes- 
tic anti-Semitism. These steps absorbed a great deal of the time 
and energy of your officers, lay committees, and professional staff. 
Special credit is due our Executive Vice-President, Dr. John Slawson. 
The hopes that were placed in him when he took office late in 1943 
have been more than justified by his zeal, administrative talent, 
and keen grasp of our manifold and difficult problems in all areas. 
Dr. Slawson has been devotedly aided by Mr. George J. Hexter. 

Preoccupation with organizational matters and domestic activi- 
ties did not, however, impair our profound solicitude for, and 
activity in behalf of, our sorely afflicted brethren still under the 
ruthless domination of the Nazis. On the contrary, we have at 
all times kept in mind the objects of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee as stated in its charter which, briefly paraphrased, are: to 
safeguard and protect the civil, political and religious equality of 
Jews in countries in which they possess such equality; and to en- 
deavor to secure this equal.status for Jews in those remaining 
countries in which they suffer from legal limitations and other 
discriminations. We recognize this as a comprehensive responsi- 
bility. It is a global one, and concerned with the total welfare of 


Jewry. It is a responsibility that cannot be met by the American 


Jewish Committee if it limits its sphere of activities to any part 
of the world, whether that part be the United States, Palestine, or 
any other country. The American Jewish Committee must aim— 
and is aiming—to do a positive, constructive job everywhere. 
As was stated in the report of the Reorganization Committee: 
“Tt is essential that the American Jewish Committee become more 
active in overseas affairs—both in current, and in peace and post- 
war, problems—for two fundamental reasons, i.e., for the assistance 
and good of the Jews in those other lands, and to aid in preserving 
proper position for the Jews of this land. The world is small, and 
whatever occurs in any other country of the world is bound to 
have its repercussions, almost immediately, in this country. The 
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American defense problem arose as a direct result of the Nazi 
program in Germany. It would be very short-sighted policy from 
the standpoint of domestic defense, not to cope adequately with 
the overseas problem. But in addition, just as the American Jewish 
Community has always recognized a major responsibility toward 
the relief of fellow Jews abroad, so do we conceive of an equal: 
responsibility toward the preservation and fostering of the civil 
(including economic), religious and political rights of Jews over 
the world. This has been the historic role of the American Jewish 
Committee since its inception in 1906.” 

The Reorganization Committee specifically recommended that 
the American Jewish Committee have a permanent representative 
in Latin America and maintain a European headquarters in London 
(where nearly all the Governments-in-Exile have been located) 
with a permanent representative in charge. To London would be 
attached an additional staff member who would make trips to 
other points in Europe as situations would require. Eventual expan- 
sion of the staff overseas, perhaps to provide, for example, a perma- 
nent representative in Russia—is envisaged. 

As a step in implementing our plans for Latin America, Mr. 
Morris D. Waldman, Vice-Chairman of our Executive Committee, 
recently returned from a trip of several months in Latin America. 
In addition to working constructively in our behalf while there, 
he has brought us considerable information and sound advice, and 
has made a number of practical recommendations as to what our 
procedure should be. 

As a first step in implementing our plans for Europe, Dr. Max 
Gottschalk, Director of our Overseas Department has been assigned 
to London, and left for his new post there late last month. In his 
absence, Dr. Simon Segal is serving as Acting Director of the Over- 
seas Department. 

Since the activities of our Overseas Department during the last 
year are to be comprehensively reported on later in this meeting 
by the Chairman of our Overseas Committee, Mr. George Medalie, 
we will merely comment here that (1) the department has carried 
on a very intensive program; and (2) the factual materials assembled 
by its Research Institute on Peace and Post-War Problems are 
recognized as exceptionally authoritative and constitute an indis- 
pensable basis for action by the American Jewish Committee in 
its program for the protection of Jews the world over. 

There were, however, several matters of international import 
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which were not dealt with directly by the Overseas Department, 
but by the Steering Committee. One of these was in connection 
with the introduction of resolutions in the House and Senate of the 
Congress of the United States favoring free immigration of Jews 
into Palestine and full opportunity for colonization there “so that 
the Jewish people may ultimately reconstitute Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish commonwealth.” 

Inasmuch as our organization had, in its Statement of Views, 
adopted on January 31, 1943, taken a definite position regarding 
the subjects covered in these resolutions, it was considered impor- 
tant to present that position to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs which was holding hearings on the resolution introduced 
in the House by Representatives James A. Wright and Ronulf 
Compton on January 27, 1944. Accordingly, on February 15, 1944, 
a memorandum signed by your officers was submitted to the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In this memorandum, the American 
Jewish Committee was placed on record as completely and whole- 
heartedly favoring free Jewish immigration into, and colonization 

of, Palestine up to the full limits of its economic absorptive capacity. 
However, believing that in view of conditions then prevailing and 
of the controversial character of the second part of the resolution, 
the practical and realizable purpose of the first part would be better 
served if the second part, calling for the re-constitution of Palestine 
as a “free and democratic Jewish commonwealth” were amended, 
your Committee proposed that this clause be replaced by one call- 
ing for an international trusteeship, along the lines of the proposal 
in our Statement of Views. 

You know the subsequent developments. After objections on 
the part of the military authorities, the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs suspended consideration of the Wright-Compton 
Resolution. Shortly thereafter, yielding to the advice of the State 
Department, the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations took 
similar action upon a parallel resolution which had been introduced 
in the Upper House by Senators Robert F. Wagner and Robert A. 
Taft. 

Similar resolutions were again introduced into the House and 
Senate in November, 1944. The House resolution was approved, 
with some changes, by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The Senate resolution was tabled by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations after Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr. appeared before that committee and opposed it. 
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In this connection, your committee is cognizant of the impor- 
tance of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and of the feeling enter- 
tained by many that it should be reconstituted in such fashion as 
to render it equally representative of both Zionist and non-Zionist 
opinion, as was originally intended. At the request of a number 
of non-Zionist members of the Jewish Agency, a communication 
was sent to Dr. Chaim Weizmann, President of the World Zionist 
Organization, raising this question with him. Word has been re- 
ceived from Dr. Weizmann that he expects to be in the United 
States in the spring, when there will be opportunity to discuss the 
subject. 

Another project which was carried out under the direct auspices 
of the Steering Committee in 1944 was the issuance by the American 
Jewish Committee of a Declaration of Human Rights and the 
mobilization of American public opinion in support of it. 

Calling for an International Bill of Rights as the best guarantee 
of the individual rights of all minority peoples throughout the 
world, the Declaration was designed to give added impetus to a 
movement that is rapidly gaining widespread support. 

Prior to its release, the Declaration of Human Rights was sub- 
mitted for endorsement to a cross-section of distinguished Americans 
of all faiths and many walks of life. Over 1300 signatures were 
received. Among the signatories were about 200 public officials 
(members of the Supreme Court, Governors, Senators, Congress- 
men, and Mayors throughout the country); hundreds of clergymen, 
including both Catholic and Protestant Bishops, as well as Rabbis; 
top-ranking labor leaders; leading industrialists; and the heads of 
many of the principal Jewish organizations in the United States. 

‘Our Declaration was widely reported in the press and favorably 
commented upon in editorials in leading newspapers of general 
circulation, as well as in the labor press and the religious press of 
the three great denominations, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. The 
full text of the Committee’s document is appended to this report. 

Another important contribution to thinking on the subject of 
the place of Jews in the post-war world, was made by the Vice- 
Chairman of your Executive Committee, Mr. Morris D. Waldman, 
in an article entitled ““Beyond National Self-Determination.” Orig- 
inally appearing in our Contemporary Fewish Record, this article 
has been given effective distribution as a pamphlet reprint, and 
has been widely and most favorably commented upon. 

Interest in an International Bill of Rights is expected to be 
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further stimulated by the forthcoming publication by the Columbia 
University Press of a scholarly treatment of the subject by Dr. 
Hersch Lauterpacht, a recognized authority on international law. 
Our staff collaborated with Dr. Lauterpacht in the preparation of 
this authoritative volume. 

Your Committee realizes, of course, that the mobilization of 
public opinion in support of an International Bill of Rights is only 
a small though important step, and that a comprehensive program 
for dealing with post-war Jewish problems must be worked out in 
specific terms and implemented by proper presentation to recog- 
nized authorities. Following the completion of preparatory work 
by our staff, your Committee decided last summer that the time 
had come to work out a series of specific suggestions as a basis for 
cooperation between the American Jewish Committee and kindred 
organizations, both here and abroad, in connection with a peace 
conference or such other international body as will frame the terms 
of the peace and establish the bases for the post-war world order. 

To perform this function, your Committee authorized the crea- 
tion of a Committee on Peace Problems. In a letter sent on August 
9, 1944, to the Hon. Cordell Hull, your President informed the 
State Department of the appointment of this Committee, and said 
that it is the aim of the American Jewish Committee to function 
now, as it did at the conclusion of the first World War, in helping 
in the formulation of peace terms to secure a world in which Jews, 
like all others, would be free, in the words of Secretary Hull him- 
self, “to.abide in peace and in honor.” 

The letter to Secretary Hull also stated that the American Jew- 
ish Committee will at the proper time solicit the aid of the Govern- 
ment in submitting its program to the agency which will frame 
the terms of peace. 

In acknowledgment, Mr. Hull stated that the Department would 
be glad to receive at any time any expressions of views which we 
may wish to bring before it. 

A list of the members of the Committee on Peace Problems is 
attached. ; 

Preliminary memoranda prepared by the staff were sent to the 
members of the Committee on Peace Problems for their study 
several weeks ago. The Committee has held both plenary and sub- 
committee sessions in the course of the past week. Judge Proskauer, 
Chairman of the Committee on Peace Problems, will report to 
you later in the day on its deliberations. 
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The recommendations of the Committee on Peace Problems, 
when approved, will constitute the basis for an approach to public 
opinion, as well as to the government of the United States and to 
the diplomatic representatives in this country of the United Nations; 
and eventually, in cooperation with other bodies non-Jewish and 
Jewish having kindred objectives, to an international peace con- 
ference or its equivalent. 

To secure international acceptance of these just demands will 
require the wholehearted and wise collaboration of all men of good 
will. To help secure such collaboration will be the aim of your 
Committee henceforth and until the political, civil, and religious 
equality of the citizens of all lands, regardless of créed or ancestry, 
shall be solemnly recognized. The dignity of the human being, 
as such, must be respected. We do not delude ourselves, however, 
into believing that even with the achievement of that aim, our work 
will be done. Alas, tragic experience has shown that rights granted 
by charters and treaties are not always granted in practice, and 
that the full and loyal implementation of solemn pledges can be 
assured only at the price of eternal vigilance and continuous 
struggle. To such vigilance and struggle the American Jewish 
Committee is pledged. 

At the same time, the American Jewish Committee will not 
neglect the task at home. Here, too, the promotion of justice and 
righteousness demands a continuous and unyielding battle against - 
evil forces which seek to subvert the principles and betray the 
institutions of democracy. These evil forces are most menacing 
in periods of confusion and dislocation such as often follow in 
the wake of such world cataclysms as the one through which man- 
kind is now passing. Against these evil forces must be arrayed 
the full power of the forces for good. Your Committee is confident 
that the American Jewish Committee will play a vigorous and 
effective part in the fight for the preservation of all those precious 


ideals, traditions and institutions which constitute the American 
way of life. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Tue Executive CommMitTEE 
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THE CALL OF THE HOUR 
Presidential Address of Joseph M. Proskauer 


Two years ago the American Jewish Committee, recognizing its 
historic obligation of leadership, issued a statement of views. That 
statement embodied an ideal both practical and potent. It sought 
to build a program of conduct which every right-thinking Jew 
could in good conscience follow. It recognized that the significant 
compromises of history related to conduct and not to ideologies. 
It sought thus to achieve an effective, if limited Jewish unity of 
action. It realized that never before had there been so great a 
yearning in American Jewry for such unity, and it urged that that 
unity be built in the area of our agreements. That meant that no 
man was to surrender his ultimate ideology, but that all men were 
_to make the earnest endeavor, consistent with that ideology, to 

act together in this most frightful emergency that ever confronted 
the children of Israel. 

We presented an inspiring program. It pledged our support to 
the war effort, to the Four Freedoms and to the Atlantic Charter. 
It reaffirmed our devotion to our religion. It joined with our 
brethren of all creeds in the fight on bigotry. It pleaded for redress 
and rehabilitation for our suffering brethren in Europe. It asked 
that necessary migration be undertaken with government aid. It 
demanded reaffirmation of the fundamental principle that Jewish 
citizens of every land be guaranteed complete equality with their 
fellow citizens; and for Palestine it approved an international trus- 
teeship to safeguard the Jewish settlement, Jewish immigration 
and the fundamental rights of all inhabitants and the holy places 
_ of all faiths, and to prepare the country to become within a reason- 
able period of years a self-governing commonwealth under a Bill 
of Rights and Constitution that would safeguard all basic rights. 

That unity for which we so fervently prayed has not been 
achieved. I hold the profound conviction that it can still be achieved 
and that it is our solemn duty to achieve it. I therefore propose 
to examine dispassionately and calmly the causes of our temporary 
failure and the factors which must lead to our ultimate success. 
Thus far we have split upon the rock of Zionism. 

Zionism is an all-embracing word. There is grave need of the 
definition of the sense in which we use it. In the great work of Mr. 
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Sumner Welles,* for example, on one page he writes of the over- 
whelming power of the Zionist movement and says that it must 
reach its success in the realization of the ideal of Dr. Judah Magnes 
of a bi-national state. Of course, many Zionists would repudiate 
such a conception of their creed. 


Many others hold the faith of loyalty to the Balfour Declaration 
as it was interpreted by the American Jewish Committee and, indeed, 
as it was interpreted in the Churchill White Paper of 1922 and ac- 
quiesced in by the then Zionist World Organization as primarily 
dealing with the creation, not of a state, but of a Jewish homeland 
within Palestine. It has been said that in that limited sense the 
American Jewish Committee is Zionist; and yet that concept, too, 
is strongly repudiated by certain Zionist leaders. 


Then, again, there are important Zionists who believe in the 
ultimate creation of a Jewish state in Palestine, but still feel the 
unwisdom of the Biltmore Resolution and the wisdom of the course 
of conduct outlined by our Committee and believe it to be a safe 
course for Zionists and non-Zionists alike. Scores of members of 
the Zionist Organizations have expressed this view. 


And finally, there remains the extreme position stated for the 
majority at the Conference that the only possible unity for Jewry 
they could recognize was one based on the Biltmore Resolution 
making an all-out immediate demand for a Jewish state in Palestine. 
The holders of this view I shall describe as ultra-Zionists, fully 
recognizing that there are thousands and thousands of devotees 
to the Zionist cause in some form of its definition who, while loy- 
ally following their duly constituted leadership, do not share the 
extremity of this view. It is this ultra-Zionist position which has 
thus far marred the harmony of Jewish collaboration. 


Without passion I should like to examine the evidence in the 
case to see if we cannot create that harmony. Let us look at the - 
points of difference. First, the ultra-Zionists say that their position 
has the sanction of Judaism as a religion. One of their leaders once 
told me that I could not be a Jew unless I believed in a Jewish 
state in Palestine. I am no theologian. I do not attempt to resolve 
a technical doctrinal question. I do know, however, that so great 
and pious a Jew and scholar as the late Claude Montefiore in his 
great work “The Bible for Home Reading” announced that “the re- 


*Summer Wells: The Time for Decision, New York, Harper, 1944, 
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ligion of the Jews was too great and universal to be confined to 
the limits of a single people,” and proclaimed: “It is an intense 
satisfaction that Judaism is now severed from national limits. We 
need never allow our religion to harm our patriotism or our patri- 
otism to harm our religion.” And the records of Judaism in America 
are replete with pronouncements of rabbi after rabbi denying this 
ultra-Zionist position. Indeed today we have a powerful religious 
group, the Agudas Israel, openly denying it. Does such doctrinal 
controversy require us to abandon the effort to work together for 
specific accomplishment? 

So to my Zionist friends I say: Believe what you please, but do 
not carry it to the point where you would exclude from the fellow- 
ship of Israel every person who believes otherwise; join with us 
at least in the profound conviction that the God of Israel does not 
mean to exclude from His service and the privilege of working 
in His spirit your brother who does not share your political 
aspiration. 

Second, we are told by the ultra-Zionists that the majority must 
rule and that the majority of Jews believe in a Jewish state in 
Palestine; and it is demanded in the name of Democracy that we 
coerce all Jews into artificial unity based on these principles. The 
claim of the existence of a majority can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved; but, assuming arguendo only, that it can be proved, let 
me give you these words of Professor Ralph Barton Perry in his 
last and greatest work “Puritanism and Democracy:” “There is no 
profounder misunderstanding of the meaning of political democracy 
than to suppose that the judgment of a majority is better than the 
judgment of a minority and of asserting that the judgment of a 
majority is truer than that of a minority.” And he points out that 
the basic principle of democracy is not majority, but unanimity, 
by which he means what we mean when we say “unity of conduct.” 
For he continues: ‘“There is no virtue in unity as such; a lynching 
party is unified; there is unity in death, in silence, in the sameness 
of mind achieved by repression or by intoxication. The only kind 
of unity that can be said to be praiseworthy is a unity that harbors 
differences and renders them benign. The supreme test of any 
society is its power to thrive on spontaneity and dissent. A society 
which achieves unity by force or by hysteria may be excused or 
pitied, but there is no reason why it should be admired.” 

One might question the extreme interpretation of this statement 
as related to political democracy, but surely what Professor Perry 

/ 
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writes of the claim of democracy as affecting conduct in non-political 
areas is indubitably true. In the political area, majority rule is 
tempered by guarantee of minority rights and elaborate constitu- 
tional machinery which implements those rights. In the non-political 
field, the criteria must still be truth and wisdom, and the determin- 
ing process must still be patient, honest, intelligent and right-think- 
ing search for truth and wisdom. 

Let us here and now highly resolve to bring to American Jewry 
the earnest appeal to create that kind of benign unity which can 
heal ultimate differences and work together for immediate good. 

Now, for a moment, let us forget ideologies and look at the prac- 
tical situation which confronts us. Let us endeavor to state the 
practical issues which must be settled for Palestine and in Palestine 
irrespective of its political constitution. It has become the cross- 
roads of the world. Its vital importance to the preservation of the 
British Empire has become all the more evident and will become 
increasingly evident as we approach the not distant day when the 
lease on the Suez Canal expires. I suggest this not as a protagonist 
for Great Britain, but as a protagonist of America. For all of us 
have come to realize that in the Near East situation we have a vital 
interest as Americans. There are many questions to be settled for 
Palestine.. We have heretofore pointed out in our Statement of 
Views the magnificent achievement of the Jewish settlement. We 
have made clear that over the course of years we have joined with 
Zionists in making substantial contribution of effort and of money 
to the upbuilding of the Yishuv in Palestine. 

But friendship and deep concern for the prosperity of the Yishuv 
must prompt us not to close our eyes to the problems which con- 
front it. We must concern ourselves with the problem of the infla- 
tion that has occurred in Palestine, with the grave difficulties 
connected with the restoration of normal economic conditions in 
the post-war era, with the problem of boycott against products 
manufactured by Jews, with the effect upon Palestinian economy 
of the various foreign exchange relations which are operating 
strongly against the interests of Palestine. And the technique for 
securing freer immigration into Palestine must be developed after 
careful investigation, and with statesmanship and understanding. 
All of us—Zionist and non-Zionist—must work together for the 
solution of these problems in the interest of the Yishuv. 

We pointed out in our statement of views that Palestine’s popu- 
lation was approximately two-thirds Arab and one-third Jewish. 
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We applauded the achievement of our fellow Jews in the Jewish 
settlement; we pledged them our sympathetic support, but we 
remembered that we were in the middle of a great world war. 
England, our ally, was and is standing with her back to the wall 
and the whole Arab world was and is tinder capable of being set 
ablaze that may destroy her safety. Within the last fortnight so 
accurate an observer as Anne O’Hare McCormick, writing from 
Beirut, has stated: “Outside Palestine more than inside it is strik- 
ingly clear that the chief unifying force of the Arab states is what 
they call the Zionist threat.” 

I sound the warning anew that in this setting the intransigent 
insistence on the ultra-Zionist position is imperilling the safety of 
Palestine itself. 

We say to our Zionist friends: We may not join in your ultimate 
objective, but we love Eretz Yisroel, the land of Israel, no less than 
you do; we are prepared to work with you in getting the answer 
to all these difficult questions. Why, then, must you have conflict 
with us because we say it is inexpedient, unwise and dangerous to 
the safety of Palestine itself just now to go to the extreme of your 
demands? Why must you submerge all these practical questions, 
and, in the middle of a great world war, stake everything upon the 
hazard of the urging of your ultimate political position, which from 
any point of view is at the present time academic? Under pressure 
of ultra-Zionist leadership both political parties in the last presi- 
dential campaign were persuaded to declare for the Biltmore Res- 
olution. What good has it done? Anyone who reads the London 
Economist, a liberal paper, will know from its comments that 
unwittingly the pressure of the ultra-Zionist leaders created a 
resentment in Great Britain toward this country. So clearly is 
that evident that you have seen, with the approval of Zionist 
leaders, the shelving in our Congress of the resolutions to implement 
these declarations and the consequent bitter rift in the ranks of 
Zionism itself. And it is within the last few weeks that there came 
from the mouth of Chaim Weizmann himself.the prudent deciara- 
tion that a Jewish state in Palestine was a matter of years. 

There is always danger in the excess of nationalism. No men 
have ever suffered from its espousal by others more than we Jews. 
One of the greatest living scholars, Hans Kohn, has written: 
“Nationalism is only a passing form of integration, beneficial and 
vitalizing, yet by its own exaggeration and dynamism easily de- 
structive of human liberty.” 
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I give you the lesson of these words and ask that they be con- 
sidered at this critical time when nothing should be overlooked. 
And to the Zionist who is not an ultra-Zionist, in particular, I 
appeal for calm deliberation and judgment. 


Meanwhile American Jewry has a right to look to its leadership 
and say: What have you done? Where are you going? You created _ 
for us a Conference, whose actions have negatively failed of approval 
by important Jewish groups and have resulted in positive disap- 
proval by other Jewish groups. Zionists as a whole are in bitter 
conflict with affirmative anti-Zionists. Ultra-Zionists within’ the 
group of Zionism are in bitter and public controversy with their 
colleagues. You have built up for us a picture of combativeness 
and dissension in which fighting groups act in open and bitter 
hostility. And the anti-Semite rejoices and echoes the Hitler slogan: 
Divide and conquer. 


For the American Jewish Committee I can say that we have 
tried to lift the level of discussion to the highest and most unprej- 
udiced plane. That is but small comfort, however, when we read 
what the Revisionist has to say of orthodox Zionist leaders and 
what they, in turn, have to say of the so-called Jewish nation in 
exile and, alas, of one another and of other groups. 


I would be lacking in candor, I would be lacking in my obligation 
of leadership if I did’ not give this picture to American Jewry, 
coupled with the earnest exhortation to every right-thinking Jew, 
Zionist and non-Zionist, to destroy it and repaint a picture of peace. 
I care not who is to blame or whether there be blame. I make no 
charge against Zionist or non-Zionist or anti-Zionist. I know only 
that in the face of the horrors of the holocaust of war and the threats 
of the years to come, unless God Almighty has doomed us to de- 
struction, this bickering about ultimates, which need not be at 
present decided, must cease and that there must be a real fellowship 
in Israel. 


To every Jew in America I extend my hand and I say to him: 
Brother, we have'much work to do, and it is God’s work; we have 
to bind up the wounds of the fatherless and the stricken and the 
dispossessed; we have to rehabilitate the ruined lives of our brethren 
in Europe; we have to redress the wrongs wrought upon those who 
now lie at peace in death as an awful warning that never again may 
intolerant savagery degrade civilization to the level of the brute. 
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We have to safeguard the Jewish position in Palestine and foster 
Jewish immigration for those who wish to go to the Holy Land. 
We have to meet the subtle poison of bigotry. We have to see to 
it that in the reconstitution of the new world it be made a place 
where every man may dwell in safety and in peace and in dignity 
under his own vine and fig tree. 

These are great tasks. They call for all the wisdom, all the states- 
manship, all the devotion that is in us. With malice toward none, 
with charity for all, let us join together in the performance of these 
tasks. If by any word here or elsewhere uttered I have given offense, 
it was unintended and I ask forgiveness. But no consideration of 
personality, of organizational advantage, of pride or self-righteous- 
ness is worthy of your thought or mine. 

Let us have peace. Let us cease to wrangle over what may happen 
in Palestine years from now. Let us face the issues of today and 
tomorrow, face them together, buoyantly, with heads erect and 
resolved to do our part, united and together, to restore this world 
as a place full of the glory of the Lord of Hosts. 


CO-ORDINATION OF 
DOMESTIC DEFENSE ACTIVITIES IN 1944 


By SAMUEL D. LEIDESDORF 


The American Jewish Committee in its charter has dedicated 
itself “to prevent the infraction of the civil and religious rights of 
Jews in any part of the world.” We have been able to fulfil this 
obligation because of the blessings of liberty and equality we have 
enjoyed under our American democratic government. Our fight 
against the menace of anti-Semitism in the United States therefore 
serves a double function: to prevent the pollution of the free air 
we ourselves have so long breathed, and to give us strength to 
aid our less fortunate brothers. 

To wage successfully the war against domestic anti-Semitism thus 
becomes our first major objective. The task of carrying on this 
fight has, in the past, been entrusted to several of our committees 
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and departments. In order to coordinate their functions more 
closely, the Committee on Reorganization. recommended the for- 
mation of a Domestic Defense Coordinating Committee to consist 
of the chairmen of the various functional committees in the domes- 
tic defense area. This committee has been organized with myself 
as Chairman, and the following members: 


Frank Altschul, Chairman, and Walter Mendelsohn, Vice-Chairman 
of the Domestic Public Relations Committee 


Victor S. Riesenfeld, Chairman of the Legal and Investigative Com- 
mittee 


Ralph E. Samuel, Chairman of the Committee on Library, Research 
and Publications 


Ira M. Younker, Chairman of the Committee on Scientific Research 
Jerome J. Rothschild, Advisor to the Community Service Department 
Alan M. Stroock, David Sher and Joseph Willen, Members-at-large 


The Committee held its first meeting on July 18, of this year 
and has met at intervals since. Although in existence less than 
half a year, it has already demonstrated its usefulness in forging 
our many diverse activities into a united, potent weapon. 

In the course of this morning’s presentation, you will hear from 
various members of the Domestic Defense Coordinating Committee 
about the work of each of the departments which are carrying on 
our defense program. During the past year, we have taken the 
first steps toward a scientific approach to the problem of anti- 
_Semitism and to our efforts to counteract it. Mr. Ira M. Younker 
has been closely identified with our activities in this direction, and 
is Chairman of our recently organized Committee on Scientific 
Research, the advisory group for our newly created department 
of that name. Mr. Younker will have something to say, not only 
about the department of Scientific Research but also about the 
trends of anti-Semitism, in the light of which the work of our longer 
established departments can better be understood. 

There is every reason to expect that our work will be strengthened 
by the deeper understanding of the problem, and the new tech- 
niques and strategies which the Department of Science and Research 
can be expected to bring to us. Meanwhile, without. awaiting the 
results of our studies, our lay committees and professional staff 
continue the fight against anti-Semitism vigorously and unabated. 

The entire organization of the American Jewish Committee con- 
tributes in some measure to the fight against domestic anti-Semitism, 
but especially the Legal and Investigative Department, the Domes- 
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tic Public Relations Department, the Community Service Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Library, Research and Publications. 
These departments, among which there is constant clearance of 
information, planning, and materials, constitute a closely integrated 
team. 


I shall now call for reports from spokesmen for each of the de- 
partments, beginning with the Chairman of the Legal and Inves- 
tigative Committee, Mr. Victor S. Riesenfeld. 


| These reports appear elsewhere.| 


Now that we have heard from each of the departments which 
carry on our defense program, I should like to illustrate by a single 
example, out of the many available, how these departments gear 
their respective functions into each other, and in that way ensure 
maximum effectiveness. 


Last summer there appeared in the Women’s Home Companion 
an article entitled “The Mothers Racket.’ This article dealt with 
subversive women’s organizations and was based on unpublished 
materials collected by our Legal and Investigative Department. 


Its contents were then publicized through the Public Relations 
Department. Its women’s division exposed these so-called mothers’ 
groups to women’s organizations with millions of members. The 
labor and foreign language press received releases on the same 
‘subject, and veterans’ organizations were not neglected. 


This did not complete the operation. For the Community Service 
Department then arranged for reprints of the Women’s Home 
Companion article, and made their availability known to its corre- 
spondents throughout the country. These in turn placed orders 
with the Community Service Department for shipments of the 
article in bulk to an aggregate number of 35,000 for distribution 
to local molders of opinion and civic leaders. 


And now a word concerning our relations with the Anti-Defama- 
tion League, with whom we have for several years been associated 
in joint fund-raising. A constructive result of this fiscal association, 
which, as Mr. Blaustein has reported, was recently extended, has 
been a steady growth in harmonious cooperation between the two 
organizations. In addition to the meetings of the Committee of Six, 
composed of lay representatives of both organizations, members 
of the respective staffs meet frequently for the purpose of clearing 
information and coordinating programs. As a result, it is possible 
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to report that the communities, once so disturbed about duplication 
of work, are increasingly convinced that, thanks to regular clearance 
between the two agencies, no such duplication in fact exists, but 
that, on the other hand, the combined impact is helpful in the fight 
against anti-Semitism. 


In conclusion, although throughout this combined report, refer- 
ence has been made, for want of a better term, to the “‘defense 
work,” of the American Jewish Committee, it should be pointed 
out that we are not carrying on a merely defensive fight. Instead, 
we are waging a vigorous, aggressive war against racial and religious 
bigotry, and an affirmative campaign to present the Jew properly 
to the American people. This we are doing with all the strength, 
intelligence, and devotion at our command. It is a hard fight. We 
have an abiding faith that it will be a successful one. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
ON ANTI-SEMITISM IN 1944 


By Ira M. Younker 


Chairman of Committee on Department 
of Scientific Research 


This is a first report on our new Department of Scientific Re- 
search, and I make no attempt to do anything else than hit the 
highlights. 

First, a word about the polls: For many years the American 
Jewish Committee has conducted polls. These polls are carried 
out by professional organizations expert in this type of work and 
with certain guidance by us. They reach cross-sections of the people 
and they deal with various questions affecting different religious, 
racial, cultural, and economic groups. These polls do not direct 
their questions at us. The most recent poll taken late last fall— 
after study by our experts—showed a definite increase in the trend 
line of anti-Semitism. The increase was not sharp but as this in- 
crease 1s occurring—when organized anti-Semitism has been driven 
underground and during war—it is a disturbing symptom, 
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Institute of Social Research—The Institute is a study group, 
affiliated with Columbia University and composed of American 
and German scholars. It is in part supported by the AJC. It is 
studying the recent German handling of anti-Semitism and also 
endeavoring to understand and make known the underlying causes 
of anti-Semitism. The Committee has been in constant touch with 
this far-reaching undertaking and we believe this work will be 
valuable for us. 

Weekend Conference, May 20-21, 1944—This was a meeting 
arranged by the American Jewish Committee to study anti-Semitism 
and attended by an imposing group of sociologists, psychiatrists, 
educators, scholars. About half were Christians. It was a deeply 
serious meeting. The non-Jews said quite frankly that if anti- 
Semitism became a political movement here, they felt that they 
had as much to lose as we. It was the sense of this group that we 
had allies, whom we were not enlisting adequately in this cause. 
Among these allies were mentioned liberal groups, educators, labor 
and business groups. The conference believed that anti-Semitism 
in the U.S.A. is tied in with Nazism, Fascism, dictatorship, and 
is a concealed attack on American liberty—that this fact should 
be explained and stressed everywhere and pounded home. 

Conference stressed: That what we say in our propaganda is 
not as important as how much of what we say is accepted. 

This thought gave us pause: we decided to find out. The Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee decided to take a closer and more searching 
look at itself, its activities and its problem. 

As a result of discussion our new Research Department came 
into being and we were fortunate in securing Dr. Max Horkheimer 
to be its head and Director. 

At present we are developing a program and carrying on some 
activities. 

Our work falls easily into two parts—long term and short term. 
Under long term comes the attempt to know more of what anti- 
Semitism is—what it feeds on—how it has come to infect so many 
social groups and so many individuals, children as well as adults. 
Studies along these lines are currently going on at the University 
of California, directed by Dr. Horkheimer. 

Short term: Here we have worked out a method to test our 
radio programs and propaganda, using an average cross-section 
audience for this purpose. 
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Also we shall test the degree of anti-Semitism of an average 
mixed group—as it would develop in a situation that might arise 
on any crowded street corner. Interestingly, the method of measure- 
ment used here is available for use before and ‘after a group or 
community is subjected to our propaganda. 

Please understand that the purpose of this department is to do 
its testing and research in such a manner that the tools and methods 
we now use to fight this cancer, may be improved. This end, we 
mean to keep constantly in view. 


In conclusion may I say that this is something we should have 
started long ago. That we are doing it now, is due to the enlight- 
ened and fearless leadership of Dr. John Slawson. However, we 
promise no miracles. It should be understood that there is no: 
royal highway to victory here. As we move along in this field, we 
ourselves must learn how to use research. We need to develop the 
proper yardsticks for appraising our work. We hope you will be 
patient, and not blow hot today and cold tomorrow about this 
endeavor. On our part we shall try to use research and testing 
Just as American business uses it today, or as the War Department 
uses it. 


DOMESTIC PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES | 
IN 1944 


By Frank ALTscHUL 


Chairman of Committee on Domestic Public Relations 


The function of the Domestic Public Relations Department, 
stated succinctly, is to combat anti-Semitism in the public mind, 
and to immunize the American people against it. This it attempts 
to do by exposing and discrediting anti-Semitism, and by presenting 
the Jew to the American people in the proper light. It is not enough 
simply to discredit anti-Semitic leaders. Anti-Semitism itself must 
be discredited in the minds of the American people, and to that 
end a widespread educational campaign is necessary. In other 
words, anti-Semitism must be presented to the American people 
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as an anti-American movement, here, as in Germany, the entering 
wedge of tyranny. 


In the months ahead, it will no longer be as useful as it was 
formerly to present anti-Semitism as primarily a Nazi device to 
weaken the American war effort: Though the Nazis themselves 
are facing imminent destruction, the seeds of Nazism have been 
widely sown, and there are numerous native-born agitators in this 
country who have learned Hitler’s tricks, and are prepared to 
use them for their own political or racketeering purposes. 


The burden of our argument is that anti-Semitism is a threat, 
not merely to the institutions of America, but to the interests of 
the various American groups of which our population is composed 
—labor, business, church, youth, women, veterans, and foreign 
language groups. Each of these has its own stake in the American 
way of life, and anti-Semitism must be presented in each case in 
terms of the threat to that stake. 

On the positive side, it is our purpose to demonstrate that Jews 
are not only capable of integration, but actually are integrated into 
the fabric of American life. To that end we feature the contribu- 
tions of Jews to our national life, in both war and peace, stress the 
fundamental oneness of the Judaeo-Christian tradition, and pro- 
mote interfaith cooperation. 


It is impossible within the limits. of this report to do more than 
suggest the vast output of the department during the past year. 
It utilizes every available medium of publicity to convey our mes- 
sage, producing large quantities of materials embodying our themes. 
We shall attempt here only to indicate some of the highlights of 
its manifold activities. Your attention is invited to the posters 
displayed here, which illustrate the department’s work. 


In the field. of radio, the American Jewish Committee during 
the past year sponsored and broadcast a number of important 
programs on national hook-ups under its own name. Among these 
were The Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto which was performed twice, 
Courage is their Badge, The Third Commandment, The Golden Calf 
and Behold the Few. Such distinguished actors as Raymond Massey, 
Fredric March, Philip Merivale, José Ferrer, and Florence Eldridge 
participated, contributing their services gratis. The audience re- 
sponse to these programs left no doubt of their high quality and 
their effectiveness in heightening the self-respect of Jews and in 
winning the respect of non-Jews. 
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Another type of program, likewise bearing our name and spon- 
sorship, and likewise attracting national attention, was tied up 
with current events—two historic broadcasts, one from a Syna- 
gogue in Rome after its liberation, and one from the battlefield 
near Aachen, the first religious broadcast to America from Germany 
since the war. 

Early last year the National Broadcasting Company requested 
our assistance in setting up a Jewish religious radio series to be 
sponsored by the Jewish Theological Seminary. The result was a 
series of thirteen dramatizations of famous Synagogues of History. 
Our Radio Division has reaped new laurels for the help it has given 
with these broadcasts, which are heard over 55 stations of the 
network. So enthusiastic was the response to the initial series, 
that the National Broadcasting Company is planning, with our 
cooperation and under the same auspices, a new series of thirteen 
broadcasts that will dramatize the lives of Jews who have made 
important contributions to civilization, including of course, some 
who participated in the development of America. 

Our Radio Division has established over the years invaluable 
contacts not only with the broadcasting companies, but with a 
host of radio writers, actors and producers. These have readily 
accepted our basic thesis—namely, that anti-Semitism is not merely 
a threat to the Jews, but to the fundamentals of American democ- 
racy. Thanks to their cooperation, our message has been included 
in every variety of radio program from “soap operas” to news and 
sports commentaries. The value at commercial rates of the radio 
time available to us without cost in 1944 is estimated at close to 
four million dollars. 

Another division of the Domestic Public Relations Department 
is the Division of Press and Special Projects. This division has 
the responsibility of producing a steady flow of articles, cartoons, 
speeches, brochures, comic books, and printed material of every 
sort, which are given the widest possible dissemination. To give 
but one illustration, in furtherance of our campaign to keep bigotry 
out of the election campaign, we had a series of non-partisan car- 
toons drawn by the well-known artist Eric Godal. These cartoons 
were sent to newspapers throughout the country, and were run 
by 478 of them, including 155 dailies, 283 labor papers, and 40 
Negro papers. 

Just as the Radio Division has worked with radio writers, pro- 
ducers and directors, the Press and Special Projects Division, 
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through its contacts with editors and writers, has been successful 
in suggesting ideas for articles, stories and pictures. 

With the growing awareness of the dangers of anti-Semitism, 
more and more publicists, clergymen, educators, and others who 
recognize the threat to American security, are turning to the 
American Jewish Committee, and we are constantly receiving re- 
quests for material that eventually finds its way into speeches, 
sermons and articles. 

The activities of the Domestic Public Relations Department that 
have thus far been discussed, involve the so-called ‘‘mass approach”; 
that is, our effort to influence the attitude of the total population 
with respect to Jews. While there has been no falling off in our 
activities along this line during the past year—on the contrary, 
our productivity has been greater than ever—in recent months we 
have given increased attention to the “class approach,” whereby 
we seek to reach important segments of the general population by 
translating our basic themes into terms of their particular interests. 
The Special Areas Division of the Public Relations Department, 
which is currently undergoing expansion, is entrusted with this 
important phase of our work. This division is concerned with such 
important groups as labor, industry, veterans and foreign language 
groups, as well as with the areas of education and interfaith relations. 

A few illustrations will suffice to explain the type of work that 
is being done by this division. In the field of labor, for example, 
we have prepared pamphlets, articles and other types of literature 
intended to show that a threat to religious equality in this country 
will be, as it was in Germany, a threat to the security of organized 
labor. This material has been welcomed and widely distributed by 
labor unions as well as reprinted in its union publications. Our 
representatives have formed and are continuing to form friendly 
contacts with important union officials, and are becoming grow- 
ingly successful in demonstrating that a community of interest 
exists. 1,900,000 copies of a comic strip pamphlet, originated and 
prepared by us, were distributed through the CIO and AFL. 

In the field of interfaith work, the Committee participated in 
an extremely interesting experiment in Boston in connection with 
Governor Saltonstall’s Committee for Racial and Religious Under- 
standing, which was set up shortly after the disturbances in the 
Boston area a year ago. It was felt that the whole problem of 
juvenile anti-Semitism should be approached through the schools, 
both secular and religious. 
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A specialist on the staff of the American Jewish Committee 
was assigned to work with the Saltonstall Co nmittee for several 
months, concentrating on the preparation of teaching materials 
designed primarily for religious schools. Excellent cooperation was 
received from both Catholic and Protestant religious educators, 
and the prospects are favorable for the introduction of these impor- 
tant teaching materials into Christian Sunday Schools in Boston. 
At the proper time they will be made available in other commu- 
nities as well. 

In the soldier-veteran field, important projects are in the making. 
We cooperate in this area very closely with the Jewish Welfare 
Board, whose president now heads a sub-committee of our Domes- 
tic Public Relations Committee. 

As for the most numerous and by no means least important of 
all the special groups—women—we have long worked very in- 
tensively through the last of the four divisions of which the Public 
Relations Department is composed, the Women’s Division. Some 
of the most influential national women’s organizations are now 
genuinely concerned with promoting inter-group understanding, and 
their national officers in speeches, broadcasts and articles in women’s 
magazines, constantly repudiate divisiveness. With this stimula- 
tion from above, local women’s clubs have become hospitable to 
study courses and projects along the lines of our interest. 

Some of our most successful projects have been carried out in 
cooperation with other organizations. For instance, we recently 
worked closely with the Writers’ War Board in a very ambitious 
attempt to remove the stereotypes of minority groups from the 
public mind—the “wily Jew,” the “superstitious Irishman,” the 
“lazy Negro,” the “criminal Italian,” etc.: It was felt that the 
way to overcome these stereotypes was through the writers of 
short stories, radio scripts, movie scripts, novels, advertisements and 
the like. Accordingly, a meeting was held in New York a few weeks 
ago of 600 of the top-ranking writers of the country for a presenta- 
tion of what was called “The Myth That Threatens America.’ 
Participating in the presentation were such men as Eric Johnston, 
President of the United States Chamber of Commerce; Rex Stout, 
Chairman of the Writers’ War Board; Margaret Meade, the anthro- 
pologist; John Mason Brown; Moss Hart; Carl van Doren; and 
many others. 

There are great opportunities for presenting America, not as a 
homogeneous, Anglo-Saxon country but as a composite of diverse 
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peoples. And the feeling is that projects such as this, followed up 
as they will be by special separate meetings of magazine editors, 
radio script writers, etc., will go far toward utilizing the tremendous 
power of the great national media of communication for the purpose. 


No report of the Domestic Public Relations Department would 
be complete without reference to another of its long-range under- 
takings; that is, in the field of education. Here we maintain the 
closest working relations with the Bureau for Intercultural Educa- 
tion, which works through the public school systems of the country. 
We have long given the Bureau our financial support and steady 
promotion, and representatives of both our lay group and our staff 
participate in its Councils. This organization has made its mark 
in the educational field, and with its enlarged budget and new per- 
sonnel, can be counted upon to make a signal contribution in incul- 
cating into the next generation. of Americans a sense of the true 
meaning of democracy. 


- LIBRARY, RESEARCH AND PUBLICATIONS IN 1944 
By Ratpy E. SaMueL 


Chairman of Committee of Department 


The collection and dissemination of authentic information per- 
taining to matters of Jewish interest has been among the important 
activities of the American Jewish Committee. The Department of 
Library, Research and Publications, known also as the Library of 
Jewish Information, is charged with this responsibility. It’ major 
functions in, the field of domestic defense are to provide basic 
material for the programs arranged by the various departments of 
the A.J.C., to answer inquiries coming’ from outside organizations 
and individuals, and to prepare basic memoranda and publications 
in this field. 

Our Legal and Investigative Department, Domestic Publicity, 
Community Service aind, particularly, the Public Relations Depart- 
ment rely heavily upon the resources of our Library of Jewish 
Information, In the preparation of such radio programs as “The 
Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto” or “Courage is Their Badge,” and 
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such publications as ““To Bigotry No Sanction” the Library was 
called upon to furnish basic material. 

During the recent sedition trial the Assistant Attorney General 
obtained from our Library copies of certain publications and refer- 
ences which could not be found elsewhere. The Library of Con- 
gress, the Office of War Information and the Office of Strategic 
Services requested and secured from this Department information 
and memoranda which they found invaluable. 

During the past year the Library has received and answered 
some 800 inquiries for information. These came from writers, 
commentators, rabbis, ministers and Jewish and non-Jewish organi- 
zations, many of them engaged in domestic defense activities. 

It is not within the scope of this report to deal with the re- 
sources of the Library, its 28,500 books and pamphlets and in- 
numerable other classified items and clippings. Suffice it to state 
that we have the most complete collection on anti-Semitism to be 
found in any library. These include all available publications on 
the problem of anti-Semitism, books and periodicals published by 
the Nazis and native fascist groups, some underground publica- 
tions, practically all publications released by governments-in-exile 
and, of course, publications dealing with defense programs and 
activities. The latter include special collections on inter-cultural 
education, race relations and interfaith activities, etc. 


Among the research projects completed during the past year 
and bearing upon domestic defense, the following should be 
mentioned: 


I. A study of attitudes towards Jews in non-Jewish religious publications 
in the United States. An extensive confidential report of Catholic 
publications has been completed, and a similar analysis will be made 
of Protestant publications, particularly the Fundamentalist press. 


2. A Summary of the Proceedings at the Conference on Research in the 
field of Anti-Semitism. The suggestions made by psychologists and 
sociologists at the Conference with regard to the character of anti- 
Semitism and the methods of combating it were summarized in non- 
technical language for limited distribution among those engaged in 
Jewish defense work. A digest of publications on anti-Semitism has 
been prepared as background material for that Conference. 


3. Analysis of recent polls regarding the nature and trend of anti-Semitism 
in the United States. The findings of the polls were reported to the 
Legal Committee, the Administrative Committee and at the Plenary 
Session of the National Community Relations Advisory Council. With 
all the limitations of public opinion polls, the results have definite 
bearing upon the effectiveness of our defense program. 
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In addition to our major publications, the American Fewish 
Year Book and the Contemporary Fewish Record, this Department 
prepares a number of minor publications which serve the staff and 
the Jewish community. These include a weekly digest, “Items of 
Interest in the Congressional Record” and a bi-weekly digest of 
“Articles of Interest in Current Periodicals.” The latter serves as 
a special “‘reader’s digest” for members of the staff, for rabbis and 
community contacts throughout the country, who are thus kept 
informed of national discussions of Jewish interest. It also helps 
in the selection of special articles for reprinting and for distribu- 
tion by the Community Service Unit to various groups. 

Several months ago, we inaugurated a new Bulletin, “The 
Home Front’’—a monthly digest of items relating to anti-Semitic 
manifestations and efforts at coynteracting bigotry and group 
tensions. Significant quotations from subversive publications are 
presented, together with reports of important good will and defense 
activities. This Bulletin is being prepared by our Legal Unit 
which maintains a complete file of subversive publications and 
organizations. Its distribution is limited to chairmen of our chap- 
ters, Community Service unit contacts and members of the profes- 
sional staff of the Committee. The Legal Unit handles numerous 
inquiries regarding such organizations and individuals engaged in 
anti-Semitic activities. 

In brief, the Library of Jewish Information is not merely a 
repository of published material but a center of dynamic knowl- 
edge in regard to current problems of Jewish interest, contribut- 
ing directly and indirectly to domestic defense work which is 
considered the cornerstone of our whole program. 
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THE CHAPTER PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 


By James H. Becker 


Chairman, Community Activities Committee 


Last May we advised this committee of the plans we had drawn 
for the formation of chapters. At that time we mentioned several 
important factors which had to be taken into consideration in any 
plan to build chapters. We recognized the necessity to develop 
chapters of the Committee throughout the United States as rap- 
idly as possible. On the other hand, it was pointed out that it 
would be unwise to organize chapters on any extensive scale before 
we had a tested plan of chapter activity—in other words, it was 
essential not merely to organize chapters but also to be able to 
service them on a year-round basis in order that their members 
might really become an active part of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. Therefore, although some of the members of the com- 
mittee were not in complete agreement, the majority felt strongly 
that during the first year we should not move too rapidly but 
rather should organize several chapters in large cities and de- 
termine in these chapters what were the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program. 

Although the first year is by no means completed, I am glad 
to give you this interim report on what we have done and what 
our plans are for the immediate future. 

We have organized chapters in Philadelphia, Cleveland, New 
York, Boston, Bridgeport, Trenton, Huntington, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago. 

In New York City most of you know what has taken place to 
date. Following a series of small group meetings held over a 
period of several months, the New York Chapter was organized 
December 19 with a charter membership of about 350. A second 
meeting of the New York Chapter took place, as you know, last 
night. Mr. Samuel Leidesdorf is serving as chairman pro tem and 
permanent officers are to be elected within the near future. At 
the same time, a permanent plan of activities for the chapter will 
be adopted; the organization committee is now working on this 
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plan. In New York City, the Committee is making available the 
full-time services of a field representative. 

Our Philadelphia Chapter has progressed somewhat further, and 
was the first large city to organize. It has elected all of its officers 
as well as a strong Executive Committee; the membership includes 
the outstanding leaders of the Jewish community. Since its organi- 
zation, the Chapter has:-conducted four. educational meetings, 
each with an authoritative speaker who explained an important 
phase of Jewish life, and featuring discussion in which the mem- 
bers and their guests participated. The Philadelphia Chapter 
under the leadership of Judge Charles Klein, its chairman, and in 
cooperation with our national office, is planning, as its major 
activity, to sponsor several good educational meetings a year for 
the members and guests. Mrs. Cyrus Adler, wife of our beloved 
former president of the Committee, I am glad to report, is the 
vice-chairman of this committee. The Chapter had felt that in a 
city this size it might be active in many other areas but, because 

of the possibility of conflict with established local groups, it will 
for the time being conduct only educational activities. 

In Cleveland, too, the Chapter has been quite active along 
educational lines. Several good meetings have been held. A two- 
day session on civic defense work for members and for other 
Jewish leaders of the community will take place next week under 
the guidance of two speakers assigned to this task by the national 
headquarters. In addition, the Cleveland Chapter, like other 
chapters located in cities which have Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Councils, is officially represented now in the work of the 
Cleveland Council. This means, of course, that the American 
Jewish Committee’s point of view will be expressed officially in 
that Council. Our Atlanta Chapter, too, had an intensive educa- 
tional session just this week, with Dr. Slawson as the speaker and 
discussion leader. 

In Chicago we have had our organization meeting and plans are 
now being drawn for the permanent structure and activities of the 
Chapter. The Committee has made available here too the ser- 
vices, virtually on a full-time basis, of a field representative, in 
order to work with the Chicago community. Mr. A. Richard 
Frank, a splendid citizen and enthusiastic worker, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Chicago Chapter, and a fine group of 
persons is giving leadership in these initial stages and will, we 
hope, continue to serve at the helm. The Executive Committee 
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of the Chicago Chapter will meet next Wednesday in order to 
begin to draw up its permanent program. 

I have cited these few examples in order to indicate what is 
happening in the chapters. We have by no means solved the 
problem which was posed last May—how to keep the chapters 
active and integrate their members into the work of the Com- 
mittee—but we are doing our best to solve it. It appears that in 
most chapters this solution will lie primarily in the field of educa- 
tional activity—meetings, literature distribution, furnishing of re- 
ports and news bulletins, etc. 

Of course, in some cities a much more active program can be 
undertaken—particularly in larger communities like New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

Mr. Sher indicated to you last night what the thinking of the 
New York Chapter leaders is on this subject and, in my opinion, 
the group in Chicago will probably decide to function somewhat 
along similar lines. However, I want to emphasize what Mr. Sher 
said last night about preventing duplication or conflict with other 
Jewish organizations. We will work hand in hand with our part- 
ners of the ADL and with other constructive groups in those 
areas of our work where there may be a similarity of program. 

Within the near future we hope to complete the organization of 
chapters in a number of other cities, including Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Cincinnati, Columbus, Akron, and Milwaukee. We hope, 
too, that we will be ready before much longer to proceed with 
organization in more distant places. It is interesting to note that, 
according to our staff, many individuals in certain communities 
are pressing us to organize chapters. Actually, we have been 
reluctant to accept these invitations until our plans of activity 
are more thoroughly crystallized and integrated. 

If we really are to go into a serious program of educational 
meetings throughout the year—and actually we have already em- 
barked upon such a program—then we cannot do it without good 
speakers. Now, there are several kinds of speakers that can be 
used for such meetings—professional platform speakers, rabbis, 
college professors, and other intellectuals. However, the most im- 
portant of all speakers for our purposes—if we are to spread real 
enthusiasm for the American Jewish Committee’s program among 
our constituents—is the layman, who is volunteering his time and 
energies to this work. Judge Proskauer has done a notable job in 
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traveling over half the country to address our chapters. This 
needs to be emulated by a large number of our leaders. I am sure 
I do not have to explain to you the advantages of these talks by 
our Executive Committee members. We have made a small start 
in expanding this type of activity. For example, Mr. A. Leo Weil, 
Jr., chairman of the Pittsburgh Chapter, will speak at the inaugu- 
ration of the Cincinnati Chapter later this month. Similarly, Max 
Freedman, head of the Cleveland Chapter, has agreed to assume 
responsibility for some of the cities in his area, particularly Akron. 
Mr. Blaustein spoke at the opening of the Washington meeting 
and shortly will hold a meeting in Baltimore to inaugurate the 
chapter in his home city. From the ranks of our national and 
chapter leadership will come, I hope, a group of men and women 
who believe in our work sufficiently to give of their time and 
energies in convincing more and more new persons that they ought 
to affiliate with us and participate in our program. This is what 
we aim for—a national movement in the full sense of the word. 


THE COMMITTEE’S SERVICE 
TO LOCAL JEWISH COMMUNITIES 


By Jerome J. RoruscHiLp 


Adviser, Community Service Department 


The Community Service Department, as Mr. Leidesdorf has 
indicated, constitutes the link between the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and its collaborators throughout the country. These col- 
laborators include local Jewish organizations engaged in combating 
anti-Semitism, lay individuals in unorganized communities, and 
many non-Jewish organizations and individuals who have found 
our materials valuable. 

The most effective collaborators of the Community Service 
Department are the local civic protective agencies in some eighteen 
of the country’s largest cities. These agencies are financially sup- 
ported by their respective communities, and employ professional 
staffs. Their directors, together with staff representatives of the 
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national defense agencies, constitute the Community Relations 
Conference. Members of the Department have participated in all 
sessions of the Conference, which meets several times a year for 
the discussion of important problems and projects. Close contact 
has been’ maintained throughout the year by correspondence with 
the professional directors of local civic protective agencies. Some 
of the directors have been visited in their own cities and some 
have visited this office. 

Working relations with Jewish communities which lack this type 
of local organization are less continuous, but nevertheless valuable. 
Collaboration with them is effected through correspondence and 
field visits. An additional 250 persons in nearly 150 cities in the 
United States are on the Community Service Department’s mail- 
ing list and receive the regular mailings of the department. Con- 
tact has also been established with key individuals concerned with 
the problem of anti-Semitism in Canada, England, South Africa, 
Australia and several Latin American countries, and they are like- 
wise now on our key mailing list. 

One of the important functions of the department is to select 
and make available articles, pamphlets, and other materials for 
local distribution, Some of these items are prepared by other 
departments of the Committee; others originate elsewhere, notably 
in magazines and newspapers. The Department has selected as 
especially ‘suitable for distribution many-items’of various origin 
and has reprinted these. During the past year orders were received 
for 175 of them which we stock and ship on request. Approxi- 
mately 900,000 copies of these pamphlets and leaflets were dis- 
tributed in the past year through local organizations or key per- 
sons. In many instances, this material became the foundation for 
sermons and other addresses, for newspaper editorials and for 
quotation or complete reprinting in newspapers and other pub- 
lications. 

Literature distribution ‘is effected, mainly but not exclusively, 
through the Department’s regular correspondents. During the 
past year requests for literature were received from practically 
every large and medium sized American city, as well as from many 
towns and villages which contain very few Jews. They come ‘from 
libraries, from educational and religious institutions, and from in- 
dividuals interested in improving group relations. 

Requests have come increasingly from Jews and non-Jews in 
the armed forces for information concerning the Jews and for pro- 
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democratic literature. Large shipments have been sent into the 
European Theatre of Operations and are in the hands of soldiers 
fighting on the fronts in Germany, Belgium, Holland, and France, 
as well as in the hands of the soldiers in the rear areas of France 
and the United Kingdom. We have received from army chaplains 
and orientation officers explicit instructions as to what types of 
literature the soldiers most desire. The officer in charge of a large 
number of orientation courses operating in Central and South 
America has said that the American Jewish Committee material 
is the best he found after examining materials from nearly a 
hundred organizations. 

Quantity distribution of pamphlets and leaflets at teachers’ 
institutes, labor conventions, ministerial conferences and other 
gatherings has resulted in placing our literature directly in the 
hands of many people who mold public opinion. 

The department also promotes the circulation of books bearing 
on Jewish-Christian relationships, intercultural education, and 
allied subjects by calling them to the attention of its correspon- 
dents, and encouraging them to publicize and place them locally. 

Literature distribution and promotion constitute, of course, 
only one function of the department. It also proposes projects to 
be carried out locally, suggests effective techniques, provides 
speech and editorial material prepared by our Public Relations 
Department, and conveys important information assembled by 
the Committee concerning developments in our field. 
~ Many recommended projects are devised in the offices of the 
Committee. Others are of local origin. For these, the Community 
Service Department, thanks to the large amount of its incoming 
correspondence and the reports of its traveling representatives, is 
in a position to serve as a clearing house. Frequently a newspaper 
release, a memorandum, a program, or even a letter, originating 
in one city, is highly useful elsewhere and is transmitted accord- 
ingly to key laymen, as well as to professional directors. For 
example, the American Jewish Committee put 500 copies of a 
brochure issued by the Council for Democracy of Columbus, Ohio, 
into the hands of people who are planning similar agencies in 
other communities. The program prepared for the Brooklyn Jewish 
Community Council was similarly made available for use in other 
large cities. Another instance of the way in which the Community 
Service Department frequently serves as a transmitting agent is 
the use made of Archbishop Mooney’s speech in Detroit last 
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summer. This important address, delivered at a public meeting 
arranged by the Detroit Community Council, was reprinted by 
the Community Service Department and its distribution en- 
couraged, through other community organizations and individuals, 
to Catholics throughout the country. 

In addition to the work that it initiates, the Department handles 
a voluminous incoming correspondence, more than 3,000 individual 
letters having been received during 1944. Of these, about one- 
third were requests for information, in supplying which the depart- 
ment draws on our other departments as well as on its own re- 
sources. 

Requiring even closer consideration are those letters which 
request not merely information, but also advice. Since such ad- 
vice, to be useful, must be related to the realities of the specific 
community situation, considerable knowledge of the local condi- 
tions is prerequisite to intelligent handling of such requests. This 
knowledge the department possesses, thanks to detailed reports 
based on field visits by its representatives, as well as upon our 
files, built up over the years, of correspondence with key persons 
in the communities. Numerous letters have been received during 
the last year in which the Department’s correspondents have ex- 
pressed their commendation for its alertness in flashing to local 
organizations and individuals opportunities for strengthening their 
own programs, for keeping them informed of the Committee’s 
planning and thinking, and for the thoroughness and dispatch 
with which the Department replies to inquiries, and otherwise 
fulfils the needs of its collaborators. 
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OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES IN 1944 


By GeorceE Z. MEDALIE 


Chairman, Overseas Committee 


During the past year the activities of the Overseas Committee 
fell logically into three divisions: 1) those dealing with emergen- 
cies and efforts to rescue surviving victims of Nazi torture, 2) those 
arising from the process of liberation, and 3) those concerned 
with making secure, after liberation has been completed, the 
equality of Jews, in law and in fact, with their fellow nationals in 
every country. 

Efforts to rescue Jews from threatened torture and death were 
substantially furthered by President Roosevelt’s establishment of 
the War Refugee Board in January 1944. Its executive director, 
John W. Pehle, has recently resigned, to be succeeded by Briga- 
dier General William O’Dwyer. Your Committee desires to record 
its admiration for the forthright and effective operation of the 
Board under the direction of Mr. Pehle, and its confidence that 
under General O’Dwyer it will actively and efficaciously continue 
to accomplish its task. 

The number of persons in urgent need of rescue increased by 
almost a million when, in March 1944, the Germans occupied 
Hungary, putting an end to a relative autonomy which had been 
reflected in the comparative safety of the Jews. Reports of threat- 
ened and actual rounding up of Jews for mass deportation to slave 
labor or extermination came hard upon occupation. Feeling that 
the only slight hope of averting these horrors lay in warnings of 
punishment and retribution, the Committee made representations 
to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, to the British Ambassador, 
Lord Halifax, and to the Soviet Ambassador, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
urging that such a warning be issued jointly by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin. Both President 
Roosevelt and the British Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, 
issued vigorous warnings, and appealed to the Hungarian people 
and others in a similar position to resist Nazi incitements to per- 
secution and to try to help the persecuted to escape. 

A brief lull in the mass deportations was followed by their re- 
newal. On behalf of the American Jewish Committee, the Soviet 
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Ambassador was waited upon by representatives of the Com- 
mittee who submitted to hima memorial:recapitulating the Jewish 
sufferings in Hungary and appealing to Premier Stalin to do what 
he could. 3 

At about this time the Hon. Myron C. Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s personal envoy at the Vatican, volunteered his assistance, 
following a plea made by the president of our organization. The 
Committee gladly availed itself of this opportunity to submit an 
appeal to Pope Pius to exercise his unique influence and to en- 
courage Hungarian Catholics to follow the example of their fellow 
Catholics in Belgium, France and Italy, to whose help many Jews 
owe their survival. In response to this appeal, Mr. Taylor was 
informed by Archbishop: Cicognani, the Apostolic Delegate in 
Washington, that the Holy See had done and was doing every- 
thing possible to help the Jews of Hungary. 

In our approach to the War Refugee Board, we joined in an 
ad hoc committee of the American Jewish Conference and seven 
other national Jewish organizations to ask that every means of 
rescue be utilized, conventional and unconventional. The expert 
on Hungarian affairs in our Overseas Department was in constant 
touch with the State Department from the beginning. 

Supplementing these steps through government and diplomatic 
channels, the American Jewish Committee and the other national 
Jewish organizations cooperated in an effort to arouse American 
public opinion through a protest demonstration in Madison Square 
Park, in New York City, on July 31. Almost forty thousand 
attended. The speakers included Senator Ralph O. Brewster of 
Maine; Dr. Stephen S. Wise, presiding; Norman S. Littell, then 
Assistant. Attorney General; Mr. Henry Monsky, President of 
B’nai B’rith; and Judge Proskauer. 

The Nazis and their Hungarian Arrow Cross puppets, however, 
did not heed warnings and protests. The Russian armies not 
being in full control of Hungary, our information is not complete; 
but there is cause to fear that during the past year most of the 
800,000 Hungarian Jews fellat the hands of the Nazis. ‘ 

Not the Nazis, or one of their puppet governments, but a mem- 
ber of the United Nations was responsible for another emergency 
that moved your Committee to action, namely the court martial 
of twenty-four Jewish soldiers of the Polish army in Great Britain 
in the early months of 1944. After many months of harassment 
and threats by their anti-Semitic fellow soldiers, they left their 
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units and went to London to enlist in the British army. The 
young men, who had taken this step after about two hundred 
others had been permitted to transfer to the British forces, were 
charged with desertion, convicted, and sentenced to severe punish- 
ment. The incident brought to a head widespread resentment 
which had been aroused in this country and Great Britain by 
reports of Jew-baiting in the Polish army. The subject was dis- 
cussed in the British House of Commons, where the Polish military 
authorities were severely criticized for punishing men eager to 
fight the Nazis, who had left their own units only to be free to do 
so without being tormented by a Nazi-like spirit tolerated by 
those very authorities. As a result of such criticism and of such 
protests as the American Jewish Committee’s letter to Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, then Premier of the Polish Government-in-exile, the 
convicted soldiers were pardoned. 

Also in the category of short-range’ activities are the following: 
1) an appeal to the Polish Government-in-exile to implement 
‘without delay the 1941 decree restoring citizenship to Polish 
nationals abroad who had been deprived of it by the semi-fascist 
government of 1938; 2) a request that the War Department, as 
soon as any territory was liberated from the Germans, effect a 
fair allotment of rations to Jews and others discriminated against 
by the Nazis—a request which produced assurances that equality 
of rationing would be observed; 3) similar requests to the govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Greece, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland and Yugoslavia, similar assurances being received from 
them; 4) a recommendation to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) that it extend relief to 
stateless persons of enemy and ex-enemy nationality, and that it 
consult and employ stateless persons with knowledge and ex- 
perience of the needs of the stateless; 5) a request that the War 
Department guard seized Nazi records so that a reliable account 
might be made at a fitting time of German depredations, and 
receipt of assurances that this would be done; and 6) a plea to 
our Government and to the United Nations to set up an inter- | 
national commission to investigate and to fix the responsibility for 
Nazi mass extermination procedures at Majdanek, near Lublin, 
in Poland, where one and a half million men, women and children 
were hideously done to death. 

Dr. Max Gottschalk, director of our Overseas Department, 
represented us at the Montreal conference of UNRRA in Septem- 
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ber, which decided that Jews and other victims of Nazis would 
not be excluded from assistance because of their former or actual 
enemy or ex-enemy nationality. 

In the past year liberation proceeded apace, and in its wake 
appeared problems foreshadowed by those which arose the year 
before in North Africa. The armistice concluded between Hungary 
and the United Nations in January 1945, like the armistices several 
months earlier with Rumania and Bulgaria, included an article 
binding the government to remove discriminations against Jews 
and other victims of Nazism and to grant them assistance equal to 
that extended to the needy population as a whole. Yet in Rumania 
and Bulgaria, despite declarations repudiating the former Nazi 
regime and assurances that past evils will be made good, the 
measures actually taken to effect the promises have been un- 
satisfactory. The surviving Jews in both countries have remained 
destitute, with large numbers still in the grip of privation and near 
starvation. Legislation for the return of property is inadequate, 
and there appears to be no firm intention to take the necessary 
remedial action. In October the American Jewish Committee 
brought the facts about Rumania to the attention of the American, 
British and Soviet governments, and suggested that their -repre- 
sentatives, constituting the Allied Control Commission, intervene 
for the enforcement of the armistice obligations. In January of 
this year we made a similar request concerning Bulgaria. 

The liberated areas of Western Europe also give cause for con- 
cern. Some had predicted that the hatred of the Germans would 
bring about an almost universal revulsion from anti-Semitism. 
Unfortunately, the facts have not borne out this prediction. In 
Belgium, for example, there was little anti-Semitism before the 
war, and during Nazi occupation the population took great risks 
to save the Jews. Yet it is now reported that some degree of anti- 
Semitism persists after the Germans have been driven out. 

Before the war France was not so untouched by anti-Semitism 
as Belgium. Since liberation the Jews have regained the equality 
of which Vichy robbed them, but the legislation recently proposed 
for the recovery of looted property is not what was promised by 
the French Committee of National Liberation. The Jews, whose 
share in liberation was outstanding, and who have been reduced 
by more than one-third from their pre-Vichy number of over 
300,000, continue to suffer privation. We have expressed our 
interest and our hope for improvement to the French government. 
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Dr. Gottschalk recently left for Europe to study the situation 
for us on the spot and to renew our close relations with the Euro- 
pean Jewish communities. The present state of European Jewry 
requires that the skill and experience we have gained should be 
placed at its disposal. We anticipate that one of the main func- 
tions of the Overseas Committee for years to come, will be to give 
help and advice, provide educational materials and aid-in the 
reconstruction of these communities. 

In December we had the opportunity of meeting with World 
Jewish Congress delegates and observers from Europe, Palestine, 
Africa and Latin America. In the course of discussion it became 
evident that the position of the American Jewish Committee was 
too often misunderstood. When it was stated clearly, many of 
the representatives of the various overseas communities expressed 
substantial agreement with it. All shared that desire for united 
action that has grown so marked among Jews throughout the 
world during these past sorrowful years, and all were eager to 
establish a working concord among the various Jewish com- 
munities and organizations. 

For some years now we have been increasingly aware of the 
need for an active interest in Latin America, both as the home of 
a good-sized Jewish community and as a region for possible im- 
migration. Last summer Mr. Waldman and Mr. Landau spent 
several months in the various Latin American countries on a 
mission for the Committee. They studied the nature and the 
problems of the Jewish communities, explaining the Committee’s 
activities and point of view (incidentally clearing up a number of 
misunderstandings), and sounded out non-Jewish official and 
public opinion. Their trip was of the greatest value to us, giving 
a clear picture of conditions and establishing the basis for our 
future work. We expect to have a very capable man representing 
us in Latin America soon, and we are adding to the staff of our 
Overseas Department a person from Latin America, well versed 
in the problems and needs of the Jewish communities in that 
continent. 

It has always been our principle that only when the world 
society is healthy can Jewish life flourish, individually and com- 
munally. The proposals for an international organization made at 
Dumbarton Oaks have been the object of our careful study. The 
American Jewish Committee was one of the organizations invited 
to the Washington meeting arranged by Americans United for 
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World Organization to hear the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as 
interpreted by Mr. Stettinius, then Acting Secretary of State and 
now Secretary. We have submitted to the State Department a 
memorandum to the effect that we consider these proposals a 
necessary step toward a true comity of nations, that we particu- 
larly welcome those provisions which may be used to safeguard 
human. rights everywhere, and have suggested certain steps for 
the implementation of the general statement. We expressed the 
hope that adequate machinery for safeguarding human rights will 
be established. 

‘The Overseas Department continued to meet with our various 
foreign advisory groups. The insights and suggestions thus made 
available to us have been of great value for the deliberations of 
the Committee on Peace Problems. The Department also pre- 
pared the various studies and memoranda for the Peace Problems 
Committee. 

Dr. Gottschalk, at the Philadelphia conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, communicated our views on matters in which 
we are concerned, especially in connection with immigration. 

During the year publication of four books was well advanced: 
Jews in the Postwar World, by Dr. Gottschalk, Abraham G. Duker, 
and members of the staff of the Overseas Department; Legal Claims 
against Germany, by Siegfried Goldschmidt; 4 International Bill 
of the Rights of Man, by Professor H. Lauterpacht; and Where They 
Went: A Century of Organized Fewish Migrations, by Mark Wisch- 
nitzer. All will appear shortly. 

Everything indicates that the Overseas Committee will have 
to expand its activities considerably during the coming year. Let 
us hope that they will be activities arising from the total defeat of 
our enemies, and that we shall be able to contribute to the final 
attainment of full equality for the Jews in a democratic world. 
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MAJOR OBJECTIVES FOR THE COMING YEAR 


By Joun SLawson 


Executive Vice-President 


There are several major objectives on the three fronts on which 
we operate—the domestic, the foreign, and what might be termed 
the Jewish cultural front—which I should like to present to you 
briefly this afternoon. 

On the domestic front: We are very much concerned with what 
is happening in the armed services. In spite of the optimism that 
was expressed this morning with regard to the improvement in 
attitude of members of one religious or racial group to those of 
others, the alarming amount of propaganda that has been and is 
being directed by the Nazis to our soldiers on the front lines is 
bound to have its effect. Much of this propaganda is of a rabidly 
anti-Semitic nature aimed directly at the Jew. We have in our 
possession material of a most subversive type, found in the front 
lines in France, Holland, Belgium and Italy. We must do some- 
thing about this situation. We must counteract it—and we must 
do so before it is too late. We therefore look upon educational 
work in the armed services, and among returning veterans, as a 
major task. 

Thus, in concentrating on a definite specialized area, we are 
following the trend in our organization that was initiated about a 
year ago, namely, to emphasize activities in the special areas or 
“class” groups and not to confine ourselves, as much as we have 
hitherto, to mass educational activities. 

In our Public Relations Department, we created about eight 
months ago a Special Areas Division in which we placed all spe- 
cialized activities. This is a significant development, for it has 
resulted in a greater particularization in our approach to the 
special interests represented in the various class groups. Whether 
it be veterans, labor, top business, women, or religious groups—. 
this approach is of the utmost importance. To succeed in it, we 
need a highly specialized staff competent to engage in intensive 
activity over and above extensive operation on a mass basis. 

On the foreign front: We point up a very vital problem directly 
related to the war situation. If we wish to prevent Europe from 
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becoming “Yudenrein,” we must stop talking about our “sorely 
afficted brethren abroad” and do something about them. The 
services that we have to render cannot be restricted, as they are 
at the present time, to relief or even to the political sphere, or 
both. What is necessary now is that we become concerned with 
the social problem of anti-Semitism in these liberated countries on 
a public relations and community organization level. For we know 
that generally speaking, while the governments of these liberated 
countries are opposed to anti-Semitism, the people themselves have 
become infected as a result of intensive Nazi propaganda during 
the years of occupation. Their attitudes have also been influenced 
by conflicts arising from problems related to the restitution of 
property formerly belonging to Jews. 

To combat this form of anti-Semitism, public relations tech- 
niques, similar to those we use in the United States but adapted 
to the special needs of the various countries, ought to be in&ti- 
tuted. To do this, the Jewish communities in these liberated 
countries require advice, consultation, and probably published 
materials from us. We must gear ourselves to give this kind of 
service in countries like France and Belgium as well as in South 
America, and when we do this we are not being altruistic or simply 
fulfilling our responsibility toward fellow-Jews outside the bound- 
aries of the United States. We are really buttressing the strength 
of our own position in the United States, for we know how closely 
related overseas anti-Semitism is to the domestic scene. 

It is not easy to visualize the very large organizational set-up 
that is required to do this kind of a job, to aid and advise Jewish 
communities throughout the world on the methods they should 
employ in coping with the problem of anti-Semitism in their 
respective countries. This problem is indeed acute in the liberated 
countries of Europe. To solve it requires the integration of the 
resources of our Overseas Department, our Public Relations De- 
partment, our Community Service Unit, our Library of Jewish 
Information, and perhaps our Legal and Investigative Depart- 
ment—a correlation of practically all of our domestic defense 
services in the interest of European and South American Jewry. 

These are the two basic projects to which we must address 
ourselves during the coming year, in addition, of course, to the 
many enterprises in which we are engaged and which have been 
outlined to you today. 


And now I should like to turn to the relation of the American 
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Jewish Committee with the American Jewish community. We have 
organized a field staff, and we now know more than we did before 
we had this service, about what people think of us around the 
country. Some of us have made visits and spoken to groups in 
different cities and states; we have read reports from our field 
staff. And I do not think we need guess any more as to what 
American Jews think of the American Jewish Committee, its point 
of view, its potentialities, its limitations. Here, I should like to 
mention but a few of the items that have a bearing on this subject. 


First: I think the American Jewish community as a whole, 
respects us because of our reliability; has confidence in us because 
of the authenticity of our facts and statements; looks up to us 
because of the comprehensiveness of our views; and a larger pro- 
portion than we realized tends to identify itself with us because 
of our America-centered position on Jewish adjustment. On the 
other hand, the American Jewish community still feels that we 
are more or less a closed corporation, that we are not sufficiently 
democratic, and that our decisions are made to too great an extent 
in New York City. The American Jewish community likes our 
attitude toward Jewish nationalism. On the whole, it agrees with 
us in our clear-cut opposition to Jewish nationalism. However, 
the American Jewish community wants from us a positive, con- 
structive, and practical program for Palestine. 


I do not mean that there is unanimity on all of these points 
that I have mentioned, but I believe that what I have indicated 
represents the wishes and desiderata of the majority of those who 
are considered the leaders in their respective communities. 


Many right-thinking Jews, Jews with a positive attitude toward 
the American Jewish community, are beginning to include, in their 
Jewish activities, affiliations other than those of the synagogue 
and philanthropy, which until recent years constituted the sole 
identification with Jewish life on the part of most Jews. They 
are now becoming concerned with their positions as Jews in the 
American scene and throughout the world. Until recently, com- 
munal activities were limited to the specific spheres of charity and 
religion. American Jews are now embracing vaster areas in their 
activities. 

We also note the rapidly changing composition of our leadership 


throughout the country—a shift more rapid than is generally per- 
ceived—from leadership of those of west European origin to those 
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of east European extraction. The net result of this shift has many 
far-reaching implications with regard to both ideology and practice. 

What, in our opinion, does the American Jewish community ask 
of us? What does it want from the American Jewish Committee? 
You see, we talk so much about defending the Jew, that we forget 
the Jew himself. We talk about presenting him in a positive light, 
without concerning ourselves about the Jew himself. There is 
something happening to him in America and yet our attention is 
too little focused on this phenomenon of change. It is almost as if 
a lawyer, in defending his client, forgot to concern himself with 
the nature and characteristics of the client he was defending. . 

We have of course been through an emergency period in the 
United States; and in such a situation, one of necessity attends to 
the matter that is most urgent. But I think that, in addition to 
the domestic and foreign fronts, we must concern ourselves with 
the Jewish cultural front. I believe the American Jewish com- 
munity wants from us a program that will strengthen its morale. 
It needs to develop a sense of balance that comes from true knowl- 
edge and deeper understanding. It wants information, authentic 
and vital. It is tired of demagogues and their harangues. It wants 
leadership of real integrity. It wants the American Jewish Com- 
mittee to be not a leader of a faction in Jewish life, but to exercise 
leadership in the interest of all the Jewish people in America. It 
wants a democratic organization. It wants a cross-section organi- 
zation in fact, as well as in form. And to us it has been extremely 
encouraging to have been able to draw into our midst, particu- 
larly in the activities of the various committees of our organization 
in New York City, persons who previously have not only been not 
affliated with Jewish organizations, but who have never even 
attended a Jewish meeting—scholars, journalists, men’ of letters, 
artists, labor leaders. This is what we mean by a true cross- 
section. 

When we talk about broadening our base, we must understand 
what this means and what the consequences of democratic partici- 
pation in policy-making imply. Let us understand that, because 
the implications are profound. When we finally get our chapters 
organized throughout the country—fully organized—we may have 
as many as 1,500 representatives or delegates from our various 
chapters throughout the country. This is the ceiling set by our 
by-laws. All of them can, if they wish, come to an annual meet- 
ing, and I hope they do. These people will determine policy which 
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the executive committee and the administrative committee will 
have to carry out. 

With regard to the problem of Jewish morale, I believe that the 
American Jewish Committee has a far greater responsibility than 
we generally recognize. This entails influencing the personal con- 
duct and behavior of Jewish people in America, not alone with 
respect to ethical practice in specific trade groups (on which some 
effort is being expended), but actually in relation to the personal 
behavior of the Jew in America in terms of his adjustment to the 
fact that he is a Jew. 

I sense a great hunger for the kind of knowledge and cultural 
nourishment that will strengthen and enrich the individual per- 
sonality of the Jew—that will help in coping with the feeling of 
difference that Jews have because they are a minority, which, in 
turn, tends to result in a feeling of insecurity, particularly when 
they do not know whence it arises. For they do not know, gen- 
erally speaking, the meaning of a minority. They do not even 
know the contemporary Jewish scene. All they do know is that 
danger lurks and they feel insecure. It should be remembered 
that the absence of a positive orientation is traceable to the fact 
that until the Hitler period, many Jews assumed that we would 
become assimilated and gradually disappear; and that therefore 
orientation, knowledge and understanding of Jewishness, its his- 
toric setting and contemporary attributes, were unnecessary. 

We talk glibly about intercultural education, about its impor- 
tance in creating respect for differences. But in order to partici- 
pate in intercultural education, we must have our own culture. 
We talk about inter-faith movements; but in order to participate 
in such movements, we must have our faith, our own religion. 

The Jews of America want to obtain, through us, a better sense 
of the reality of being Jewish, and wholesome pride in being 
Jewish—the kind of pride from which flows dignity, not chauvin- 
ism. In short, they want us to help them obtain a balanced per- 
spective with regard to their Jewish identity, and they want us 
to contribute not only to their personal morale, but also to the 
group morale of Jews. They want to experience the feeling of 
togetherness—the strength that comes from working together— 
which American Jewry so greatly lacks at present. They want 
the kind of thing that might be called “mutual infection,” which 
‘comes from people working together for the same aims—unity in 
action, even if there be no ideological conformity. 
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The Jews of America wish to experience a sense of balance in 
three specific areas: 

First: A balance between the emphasis on obtaining equal 
rights for Jews throughout the world, Jewish equality—and a 
concern with the Jewish scene in Palestine. They are confused as 
to how they can have both. We must clarify this problem for 
them, make them understand how it is possible to have an eman- 
cipated Jewry—a Jewry that becomes integrated into the country 
of its birth or adoption, and yet has a constructive interest in, and: 
concern with, Palestine. 

Second: A balance between the expenditure of effort in com- 
bating anti-Semitism, and the positive strengthening of Jewish 
communal life of which I spoke above—its cultural values, its 
spiritual attributes, and its role as a traditional bearer of these 
values and attributes. There is a growing desire on the part of 
Jews throughout the country that the American Jewish Committee 
engage not only in defending them against anti-Semitism, but that 
it also initiate and conduct an intellectual, cultural, and spiritual 
offensive within the Jewish community itself. 

Third: A balanced perspective between the business of being 
part of American civilization—intergration into American life, 
which we all want—and Jewish distinctiveness. They do not know 
where one ends and the other begins. 

To all of these specific areas, in which a sense of balance is 
needed, we can make important contributions. To help Jews 
achieve this balance in these very complicated phases of Jewish 
cultural adjustment, we should not resort to propaganda or dog- 
matic authority. We must make available objective information, 
functional in value and presented in an effective manner. We- 
must engage in a vast and skillfully conducted adult educational 
program. Before we can reach an appreciable number, we must 
create a widespread corps of leadership concerned with fostering 
an America-centered point of view together with an emancipated 
world outlook among American Jews. To this end we must de. 


dicate our energies this coming year, and I think we have made a 
fairly good start. 
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PEACE PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTIONS 
Interim-Report of the Committee on Peace Problems 
Presented by Jacos J. Kapitan 


The Committee on Peace Problems was appointed pursuant to 
a resolution of the Administrative Committee of the American 
Jewish Committee. It was organized under the chairmanship of 
the President of the American Jewish Committee and under the 
honorary chairmanship of the Hon. Irving Lehman and the Hon. 
Abram I. Elkus. The officers in addition to those named are as 
follows: Jacob Blaustein and George Z. Medalie, associate chair- 
men; Morris D. Waldman, secretary. 

The entire resources of the American Jewish Committee and its 
staff under the leadership of the Executive Vice-President, Dr. 
John Slawson, and with the aid of the Overseas Department under 
the direction of Dr. Max Gottschalk, were made available at all 
times. 

Prior to the Committee’s deliberations, it was provided with a 
series of scholarly monographs on the more important phases of 
the problems with which your Committee was to be concerned. 
These monographs were based on more than four years of work 
and the many publications.and studies of the Research Institute 
on Peace and Post-War Problems of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. Your Committee desires to express its deep appreciation 
to the staff, which functioned under the able supervision of Dr. 
Simon Segal. The monographs were prepared by Messrs. Dijour, 
Hevesi, Himmelfarb, Munz, Segal and Shub. 

After the preparation of these monographs and preliminary con- 
sideration of them by members of the Committee, your Committee 
met in session on February 1-2. Its work was divided among four 
subcommittees, whose chairmen and members were respectively 
as follows: 
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Subcommittee on 
Restoration of Rights 


Judge Jacob J. Kaplan, 
Chairman : 


Frank Altschul 
Carl J. Austrian 
Judge Phillip Forman, 
Acting Chairman 
Judge Eli Frank 
Jacob Potofsky 
Dr. A. J. Rongy 
James N. Rosenberg 
Dr. Alexander Sack 
Hon. Murray Seasongood 
Sidney Weinberg 


Subcommittee on 

Protection of Human Rights 

Professor Hans Kohn, 
Chairman 

Professor Salo Baron 
Dr. Monroe Deutsch 
Waldo Frank 
Professor Isaac Kandel 
Arthur K. Kuhn 
James Marshall 
Leonard R. Minster 
Professor J. Salwyn Schapiro 
Max M. Warburg 
Rabbi Jonah B. Wise 


Subcommittee on 
Repatriation and Migration 

Professor Louis Wirth, 

Chairman 
John L.. Bernstein 
Herbert Feis 
Dr. Jacob Golub 
Abraham Herman 
Samuel D. Leidesdorf 
Harris Perlstein 
Dr. Milton J. Rosenau 
Professor I. L. Sharfman 
Hon. M. C. Sloss 
Professor Frank Tannenbaum 


Subcommittee on 
Palestine 

Judge Horace Stern, 

Chairman 
James H. Becker 
Fred Lazarus, Jr. 
Judge Edward Lazansky 
Monte M. Lemann 
David Sher 
Jesse Steinhart 
Alan M. Stroock 
Maurice Wertheim 


Each of these subcommittees met separately and then reported 
to the full Committee in plenary session. A drafting committee 
was then appointed to edit and integrate the reports of the four 
subcommittees in the light of the discussion by the full Com- 
mittee and the modifications agreed upon. The drafting committee 
consisted of Professor Louis Wirth, Chairman, Frank Altschul, 
Judge Jacob J. Kaplan, Arthur K. Kuhn, Alan M. Stroock, Judge 
Joseph M. Proskauer, ex-officio. Dr. Simon Segal and Milton 
Himmelfarb served as consultants to the committee. It was an 
underlying objective of your Committee to prepare recommenda- 
tions that would serve as a guide to the American Jewish Com- 
mittee in its work with reference to the rebuilding of a post-war 
world under such organization and principles as would safeguard 
peace and insure those basic freedoms which are the inherent 
rights of every individual in every country of the world. 
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The tragedy of events required the Committee to give special 
attention to the problems of the Jews, who, in addition to the 
general suffering caused by the holocaust of war, have been the 
principal victims of the persecution that has sprung from the 
Hitler tyranny. The report proceeds on the basis of recommend- 
ing special treatment for the Jews only in so far as necessary to 
meet their special situation. The Committee believes that every — 
recommendation it has made is consistent with its primary ob- 
jective of aiding in the establishment of a world order that is just 
to every human being, irrespective of race, creed or nationality. 


It should be clearly understood that this is an ad interim and 
not a final report. A number of important topics have been left 
entirely for further consideration, and as to all of the subjects it 
is proposed that this Committee will continue in existence for 
further exploration and study and for further report. 


The report of the Committee on Peace Problems at present 
deals with eight problems: 


I. Prorecrion or Human Ricuts 


1. To comply with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals to “promote 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms” a permanent 
commission should be set up at the earliest possible time by the 
United Nations Conference to formulate an International Bill of 
Rights embodying the principles of human rights, fundamental 
freedoms, religious liberty and racial equality, and a course of 
procedure for the implementation and enforcement of the Bill. 
The report should be submitted, at the earliest possible time, for 
approval of the proper body of the General International Organ- 
ization. 

2. The United Nations should, by general agreement, declare 
public or organized incitement against religious, ethnic and racial 
groups to be contrary to the principles and interest of world de- 
mocracy and a danger to the peace and security of the world. 


IJ. Asrocation or Ractat LEGISLATION 


In the Rumanian, Bulgarian and Hungarian Armistice Agree- 
ments, the governments of the United States of America, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and North Ireland and of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have dealt with the abroga- 
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tion of Nazi legislation and discrimination against Jews in a way 
which the American Jewish Committee applauds as just. 

The pertinent clause from the most recent of these agreements, 
that with Hungary, signed on behalf of the aforementioned govern- 
ments by Marshal K. E. Voroshiloff, reads as follows: 


Article V 


“The Government of Hungary will immediately release, regardless of 
citizenship and nationality, all persons held in confinement in con- 
nection with their activities in favor of the United Nations or because 
of their sympathies with the United Nations’ cause or for racial or 
religious reasons, and will repeal all discriminatory legislation and dis- 
abilities arising therefrom. The Government of Hungary will take all 
the necessary measures to insure that all displaced persons and refugees 
within the limits of Hungarian territory, including Jews and stateless 
persons, are accorded at least the same measures of protection and 
security as its own nationals.” 


The American Jewish Committee holds that the principles and 
procedures set forth in this clause represent a forward step of vast 
importance, and urges that they be incorporated as a funda- 
mental element in present and future international action in so far 
as they may be applicable, and that they be adopted as standards 
of national policy in all countries formerly under Nazi domination, 


Ill. Inpemnirication 


The questions of restoration and indemnification and kindred 
problems have been discussed at length by us. The world has 
been confronted with the greatest catastrophe in history. Both 
Christian and Jew have suffered; but Jews have been the special 
victims. 

The treatment of these difficult problems requires most careful 
thought. In view of their complexity this Committee finds that 
these subjects require additional study and a further report will 
be made at an early date. 


IV. Repatriation 


1. All displaced nationals irrespective of race, creed or ethnic 
origin should be entitled to readmission to the country of their 
nationality. 


2. All persons—whether of foreign nationality or stateless—who 


before they were displaced had their permanent residence in any 
country should be entitled to readmission to that country. 
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3. No displaced person should be compelled to return to the 
country from which he was displaced. 

4. Displaced persons should be allowed to continue to'live in the 
country in which they reside even, in so far as practicable, in 
neutral countries which have served as their temporary havens of 
refuge. 

5. In requiring proof of nationality from persons applying for 
repatriation, liberal rules of evidence should be applied.’ Where 
formal documents are not available, other reasonable evidence 
should be accepted. 

6. Displaced persons are those who have fled, been expelled from 
or forced to leave the countries of their nationality or permanent 
residence since the Nazis came to power in January, 1933. 


V. MrcrarTion 


1. Since the volume of, and need for migration are largely con- 
tingent on the rapidity and effectiveness of reconstruction, every 
encouragement should be given to increasing the social, economic 
and psychological retentive capacity of the old countries. 

2. Migration is a matter of vital international interest. The 
migration policy of any country is therefore of concern to the 
community of nations. 

3. Non-discrimination between racial, religious and ethnic groups 
should be the basic principle of migration policy. A Commission 
on Migration, under the Economic and Social Council of the 
General International Organization, should work for the adoption 
and ratification of an international migration convention based on 
this principle. It should set up a technical body to explore promis- 
ing areas in the world with a view to developing and increasing 
their absorptive capacity. The work of other official international 
agencies, already in existence or to be brought into existence, in 
so far as it is relevant to migration, should be coordinated with 
that of the Commission, or integrated into it. 

4, Pending the establishment of such a world migration policy, 
liberal provisions for migration should be extended to individuals 
and groups that have suffered particular hardship during the war, 
and who continue to labor under unusual hardships. 

5. In view of the hardships incident to the dispersion of families 
and in order to encourage family and community reunion and 
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reconstruction, special migration facilities should be extended to 
orphans, children separated from their families, and other close 
relatives who have become separated in the course of mass up- 
heaval and war. 


VI. Pa.estIne 


We recommend that the American Jewish Committee reaffirm 
the position it has taken with respect to Palestine in previous 
statements and resolutions, including the Statement of Views of 
January 31, 1943, and further recommend that this Committee 
continue to give the most serious study to the Palestine question 
in the light of changing conditions as they may develop, and from 
time to time make such further recommendations as the Com. 
mittee may deem advisable. 


VII. SraTELEssness 


1. Great hazards are involved in the existence of statelessness 
and in the practice of denationalization. Statelessness is a condi- 
tion injurious to the existence of the national state, to the human 
community and to the dignity of the human personality. State- 


lessness should not be imposed as a punishment on any person, for 
any reason. 


2. Pending the recognition and implementation of this principle, 
a Convention on Statelessness should be adopted by the United 
Nations, as part of their aim, expressed in the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals, to “achieve international cooperation in the solution of 
international economic, social and other humanitarian problems.” 
3. A Commission on Statelessness should be set up under the 
Economic and Social Council to implement this Convention. The 
Commission should be recognized as the international authorit 
protecting the rights and concerned with the welfare of all the 
stateless, with power to determine the degree of compliance with 
obligations assumed under the Convention by any state, and to 
make appropriate recommendations to the Economic and Social 
Council for submission to the General Assembly. 

4. The Commission should issue to the stateless suitable docu- 


ments of identity and passports, which should be recognized as 
valid by all nations. 
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5. The stateless person should have the same rights as those 
generally enjoyed by aliens under the protection of a state. Option 
to resume or reject their old nationality should be given to those 
who now are stateless. 


6. The Commission should be empowered by the Convention to 
determine the fairness of standards of proof of nationality and of 
identity required by the various states. 


VIII. War Crimes 


The American Jewish Committee weicomes and supports the 
statement of American policy in regard to the punishment of Axis 
criminals and their associates made by the Department of State 
on February 1, 1945, through the Acting Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Joseph C. Grew. 


This statement calls for 


«,. the punishment of German leaders and their associates for their 
responsibility for the whole broad criminal enterprise devised and ex-* 
ecuted with ruthless disregard of the very foundation of law and 
morality, including offenses, wherever committed, against the rules of 
war and against minority elements, Jewish and other groups, and 
individuals.” 


The American Jewish Committee urges the adoption and en- 
forcement of the policies set forth by the Department of State by 
_whatever appropriate agencies may hereafter be designated. 
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ICH SPAS RONG rete Vai ca cor ine ee see a Pittsburgh 
ROHAN Py AKIRAM 0 ocsielcts ce stein Ore Apa ale, ge ce ice Philadelphia 
SOBA DOV IMIS ACER 5 1.) tore tictvats ee EO CEN meen lectus once Cleveland 
PPCEDEVIBD UTZET Os ce kee Sevete Dates Sit ee cence ions een Detroit 
PRSOLISE COHEN Revi: che a cpaks trea Rr OE eres Seon ee Philadelphia 
PMORNENR DBGAP ORANIGE Ls «ccs ave feist Wnier Reto oS ocie dee ae Philadelphia 
MMOD EBEURTEASNOA REIN 1 5\- cccatates 2 Stevevels RISA eA Choke oe eaveaa hee Philadelphia 
Ecce Ra SOLOMON GOLDMAN. -.5 scr esa ess seaside cneriktee : Chicago 
POM ARR YEA CHOLEZER Sy cu eetic men cee tie ee Los Angeles 
REN MIURAINATHAN ICRASS: Poca t eae ais.cose bccn eke New York City 
PREME LAUT UBIEE RalsON 5 actrees iver yeaa noe hea Ue te os Philadelphia 
PON Mm MOUIS Es LEVINTHAL ocr iise sols cece te. Philadelphia 
AERA DES EIGEN Yo cook. sete ee Ee iin cetora ts Philadelphia 
MN MEUTAMS. 1G0U CHHEIM)..vcere,< ssieis « s tesiotacdo ce ec orto new dens s Philadelphia 
Re VAM RETIEO UTS: 17 VLA NNis covet trestle Seve ce nse ores caatee Chicago 


*As of September 1, 1945. 


**In the armed forces. ae 
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EDWARD . AVUNORMAN: Salo clas sue ool nue maine Oe New York City 
Cart, He PRoRZHEIMER Wiad.) Seago ccke Paseo ee etre New York City 
Dre AsS. We ROsENBACH £049. (005 ho Ar eae ete cee Philadelphia 
FRANKG] ORUBENSTEIN oc waa ca creess a arapdeonersnte s cisre ror oe evanyea tens Baltimore 
REV DRVABBA HIILERL-SILVER 1.0 tae one ila eects eee Cleveland 
How."HORACE:STERNS\. i): ccs See ER ee ne a ae Philadelphia 
PESDWIN; WOOLEY OND sist suacttarecere sclera areca incu aeeek ea Philadelphia 
HowArprAs WOLP RIE. o.oo croc ei eat a eae ren ere Philadelphia 
PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
Hon ovis E LEVINEHAL, Catiaemnntt anes riers Philadelphia 
REV. DR. BERNARDS] fDAMBERGE RMS ae tt ae sete Riera New York City 
DriSavo Woo BARON cc aaa tyaRael ate sae Serene eet New York City 
REV. Drs SAMUEL BELKIN, sch eee Ree te ote eras New York City 
Drs JOSHUA BLOCH SRE Reh otetobe lee ee «ote Ee ee eee New York City 
Reva: Dry MORTIMER: |, COHEN = yan erica eine eae Philadelphia 
Je SOLIS: COHEN; VRATASON eR aa ae EERE ee Philadelphia 
Dry SOLOMON SOLIS: COHEN Sets ahi Rin ESE ee ere ae Philadelphia 
Reve Reet Weg Pre ESO Nee eer yaeer are eR earn as ac Memphis 
Rev. DR, Cours MINKELSTEINS = toe erie New York City 
RevD Re JULIANA B Hens BENTANp a er a ene isa ee a eee New Orleans 
Reva DRA WILLIAMIE. HINESHRIBE Rani tonne oer rare Philadelphia 
BERNARD Li HRANKE E. doesn teeny sey pac aun aucoe reenact ee Philadelphia 
Rev. Dre Solomon Dob REBHON: wale eee ee ee Pittsburgh 
BELIXON GERSON 52s eh sehateh sleet oni ene «....Philadelphia 
DReUDAn. I GoEpin as. ee ee ee Champaign 
Dri SIMONMHIALKING wa3a5 555.440 12 oh Aan hee eee New York City 
TIEN RYOELUR WITZSaye.5.5, 55 05 See Ca oe ee New York City 
DRNCOUISUL. INARA Nannie ihe. serslote onto een iro eee oe Baltimore 
REVDRy MAK Ds KLEIN. «ten ose sens eee Philadelphia 
Revi Da. JPELIKY AL MLEVY. 62.55 32 saat Rose ae en ote EER ee Chicago 
REV. Da) JosHua W. Lipean. ela eos ale eee Boston 
DR JACOB RY Manousiss: chivas, « aeeCnetee naira ae ene Cincinnati 
DRVALEXANDERY VIAR Soo ese area ira te eras eee New York City 
ALBERTINIORDELD Geer: tock irr aor ett ee Gener Philadelphia 
RE Vy Res ULUAN NLORGENSMER Neer ane Cincinnati 
Dee RV Ovals INSU gone Sdocodeddnemoncddoceuuesos Philadelphia 
REV OR IDAVID DHILEPS ON aseismic miem eran eee Cincinnati 
RiEve DR DAVID DEL SOLAT LOO Las et te eee New York City 
DR SAAC PICA BIN OWGZ tr tare Gale Sia fete) are, ea Philadelphia 
Deel OSEPRUREIDER sh mati we accrues ot he CE ee eee Philadelphia 
WR AR SA WeROSENBACH Pye cin canis een ene ryan care carmen ae Philadelphia 
DRE AS RANG T pSACHAR Wi trys cre nce aoe eel eee oe eee Champaign 
ELAR RY SCHNEIDERMAN ©: user nee ea tore erste eee ere New York City 
Wanye DRG SYNY RADI OIST CE COAOWONNG dio so cdc cluddasnanncod cous. New York City 
DRSSHALOMS PISGE Lara a itrann Meme ee cite coe nan New York City 
RABBIEMITUTON STEUER ER Gren ice mitts se paet scl areas eae New York City 
REVOR. SIDNEY.S., DEDESCH Eso eee eo eee eae Brooklyn 
EDWIN WOLES 2NDE meet ekes Ryne tei ene ee an Philadelphia 


Dru HARryxA.) WOLFSON aa-0.oceiy aici in dee eae Cambridge 


*In the armed forces, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
FOR THE YEAR 1944 


To THE OrricERS AND MEMBERS OF 
Tue JewisH Pusication Society OF AMERICA: 


It is again my privilege to present a review of the activities of 
our Society for its fifty-seventh year, the calendar year 1944, and 
my eleventh annual report. 

The Board of Trustees planned an annual meeting for 1944, but, 
because of ODT regulations, was forced to cancel the annual meeting 
and, parenthetically, was forced to cancel the annual meeting for 
1945. 

Because no meeting was held, for the sake of the record I desire 
to make this report as complete as possible, covering all phases of 
The Society’s activities during the busiest year in its history. All 
of The Society’s activities increased and 1944 reached a new high 
for The Jewish Publication Society of America. 


I respectfully call your attention to the report of the Treasurer, 
Mr. Howard A. Wolf, on pages, 750-751. These figures speak very 
clearly of the fact that our financial activities were kept well within 
bounds with all books paid for from current income. The: Society 
is carefully guarding the expenditure of the dollars which our 
members contribute as dues. Based on our 1944 financial results, 
we have planned a more ambitious program for 1945, including, 
however, setting up the necessary reserves for replacements of 
equipment. 

The receipts from dues in 1944, amounting to $61,918.07, show 
a splendid improvement over the sum of $19,795.00 received in 
1935, an increase of 210% in ten years and 25% in one year. Simi- 
larly, the book sales have advanced from $14,463.00 in 1935 to 
$76,432.00 in 1944. The ten-year range in Press sales shows an 
increase from $26,610.00 to $157,816.00. Our total business has 
grown from $60,868.00 in 1935 to $303,705.32 in 1944. Approxi- 
mately $100,000.00 of this business is war business, part of which 
will decrease with the cessation of hostilities. 


_Necrotocy: Early this year (1945), The Society lost two 
Honorary Vice-Presidents, Miss Henrietta Szold and Mr. Isaac 
737 
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W. Bernheim. In order not to be repetitious, I call your attention 


to the splendid article on Henrietta Szold, by Lotta Levensohn, 
appearing on pages 51—70 of this Year Book, and to the resolutions 


adopted by our Board of Trustees, on pages 754-755. A biograph- — 


ical sketch of Mr. Bernheim appears on page 519 and resolutions 
on his death appear on page 756. 

After this report was written and in type, the American Jew- 
ish community was shocked to learn of the sudden passing of 


Simon Miller, my predecessor in office. Simon Miller had a genuine — 


interest in Jewish literature of every type, scholarly and fictional, 
historical and poetical, juvenile and judicial. His prime communal 
activity for nearly half a century was The Jewish Publication 
Society, of which he was the president for two decades, from 1913 
to 1933, 


Originally elected to the Board of Trustees in 1898, he became 


Vice-President ten years later and succeeded Edwin Wolf as head 
of The Society in 1913. During his administration many important 
projects were completed. Jewish scholars and - authors realized 
that in Simon Miller they had a real friend who encouraged their 
research and literary efforts with publication and wide distribution 
of their books. 


Associated with Simon Miller during many of these years in 
directing the literary activities of The Jewish Publication Society 
were other Philadelphia laymen — Judge Mayer Sulzberger, Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, Justice Horace Stern, Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen and 
others. This group had the respect and confidence and support 
not only of the American Jewish public but of thoughtful Jews all 
over the world. 


During Simon Miller’s presidency the new Bible translation was 
completed and published; Marx and Margolis’ comprehensive one- 
volume History of the Fewish People was issued, which has since 
been translated into three foreign languages; funds were raised for 
the establishment of the Press Division of The Society; the Schiff 
Library of Jewish Classics and the Historical Jewish Communities 
Series were started. 

What these books have meant to Jewish scholarship cannot be 
measured by words. Few laymen in his or any other generation in 
America had the perception, the understanding, and the driving 
force to see that these and other volumes were published, with the 
realization that the written words of great Jewish students, scholars 
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and authors should be preserved for posterity. Written in English, 
available for all interested in Jewish literature, Simon Miller 
carefully laid the foundations for “Jewish Books in Every Jewish 
Home.” 

His interest in The Society continued until his passing. He was 
a regular and active participant in the proceedings of the Board of 
Trustees and the Publication Committee, encouraging and assisting 
the present administration in continuing the work of The Publica- 
tion Society on the high plane he established. 


AppiTIons To THE “OrrictaL Famity”: During the year 1944, - 
we welcomed two new members to the Publication Committee, 
the Rev. Dr. Joshua Loth Liebman of Boston and the Rev. Dr. 
Solomon B. Freehof of Pittsburgh. Both of these scholarly gentle- 
men have already proven their value to the Publication Committee. 
[Since this report was written, the Hon. Harry A. Hollzer was 
elected to the Board of Trustees in April 1945 and the following 
to the Publication Committee: Dr. Judah I. Goldin of Champaign, 
Dr. Simon Halkin of New York and Dr. Isaac Rabinowitz of 
Philadelphia.] 


FEDERATION SuUBVENTIONS: I am pleased to report that Jewish 
Federations and Welfare Funds have again been generous to The 
Society, and our income from these sources represents a 30% 
increase over the amount received in 1943. It may interest our 
members to know that we operate with Federations and Welfare 
Funds on a guid pro quo arrangement, sending the Federation or 
Welfare Fund six books for each $10.00 allocated to us. In some 
instances, these books have been used to build communal libraries 
and, in other instances, they have been sent to Jewish and non- 
Jewish institutions, university and city libraries, and to key people 
who ought to know more about the Jews. 


Pusuiciry: The Anglo-Jewish and Yiddish press have been 
most gracious in opening their columns to stories about The Society 
and to reviews about The Society’s books and, in 1944, gave us 
more free space than at any other time in our history. On behalf 
of the Board of Trustees, I record our deep appreciation of their 
generous support of the literary efforts of our Society. 


Jewisu Boox WEEK AND Re.icious Boox Werk: Dr. Solomon 
Grayzel, our Editor, who again served as Editor-in-Chief of the 
trilingual Fewish Book Annual, was elected, in 1945, to the presi- 
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dency of the Jewish Book Council of America, now sponsored by © 
the National Jewish Welfare Board. Our Executive Vice-President, — 


Mr. Maurice Jacobs, is a member of the Executive Board of the 
Council and chairman of its Publication Committee. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews sponsored 
their third Religious Book Week and, of the forty Jewish titles 
selected, the following fourteen were ours: 


The Holy Scriptures 

The American Fewish Year Book 

History of the Fews, by Heinrich Graetz 

The Legends of the Fews, in seven volumes, by Louis Ginzberg 

Mesillat Yesharim: The Path of the Upright, by Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto, translation and notes by Mordecai M. Kaplan 

Sabbath: The Day of Delight, compiled and edited by Abraham 
E. Millgram 

Germany’s Stepchildren, by Solomon Liptzin 

Memoirs of My People Through a Thousand Years, selected 
and edited by Leo W. Schwarz 

Theodore Herzl — A Biography, by Alex Bein, translated by 
Maurice Samuel i 

The Lionhearted, by Charles Reznikoff 

Poems, by A. M. Klein 

A Century of Fewish Life, by Ismar Elbogen, translated by 
Moses Hadas 

The Fews in Spain, by Abraham A. Neuman 

Harvest in the Desert, by Maurice Samuel 


It may be of interest to our members to know that the Com- 
mittee chosen by the National Conference of Christians and Jews 
to select the best Jewish books for 1945 consisted of three members 
of our Publication Committee: Dr. Solomon Grayzel, our Editor, as 
Chairman; Dr. Mortimer J. Cohen and Dr. William H. Fineshriber. 

Pusiications: Your Board of Trustees has given a great deal 
of thought to the problem of distribution of our books so that not 
alone will our motto of “Jewish Books in Every Jewish Home” 
be carried out, but so that we can place our books in the general 
book stores where the general public will have an Opportunity to 
see them and to buy them. We are now working out a plan with a 
national distributor. Similarly, our export business has become so 
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heavy that an export agent, well qualified to do this work and acting 
as agent for most of the Jewish publishers, is pushing the sale of 
our books in foreign lands. Our country has definitely become the 
source for Jewish books and we anticipate an expanded foreign 
business. 

As we review the methods used to secure greater distribution 
of our books — working with general publishers for joint sales, 
reducing prices of many of the older books and of course careful 
selection of new authors and manuscripts — we find that the 
results justify our efforts. In 1944, the total distribution of our 
own publications reached 110,673 volumes, of which 41,668 were 
sent on membership and 63,978 were sold. This compares favor- 
ably with 1943, when our total distribution amounted to 107,317 
volumes, of which 48,706 were sent on membership and 58,611 were 
sold. This distribution affected all of our books and it is particularly 
noteworthy to see our Bible sales increased by $5,300.00 and our 
sales of Graetz’s History of the fews by $1,500.00. We now find 
it necessary to print a carload of Bibles a year. 


Reprints; The test of the success of a publisher’s list is the 
story of his reprints, and I believe we ought to be flattered by the 


number of our books we find necessary to reprint each year. During 
1944, the following books were reprinted: 


Coptes 
The Holy Scriptures 26,000 — 18th printing 
The Breakfast of the Birds 3,000 — 4th printing 
Candles in the Night 2,000 — 2nd printing 


Margolis-Marx, 4 History of the Fewish People 4,500 — 6th printing 
Selected Religious Poems of Solomon ibn Gabtrol 1,700 — 2nd printing 
Husik’s 4 History of Mediaeval Fewish Philosophy 1,500 — 4th printing 
Modder’s The Few in the Literature of England 1,500 — 2nd printing 


The Fews in Spain, Volumes I and II 1,000 each—2nd printing 
Let Laughter Ring 2,000 — 3rd printing 
Pilgrims to Palestine 2,000 — 2nd printing 
Selected Essays by Ahad Ha‘Am 2,000 — 3rd printing 
In the Steps of Moses 3,000 — 2nd printing 
Stars and Sand 2,000 — 2nd printing 
What the Moon Brought 5,000 — 3rd printing 
Maimonides 1,000 

Fewish Contributions to Civilization 1,000 ip 
The Fews of North Africa 1,000 — 2nd printing 
The Ship of Hope 2,000 — 2nd printing 
Aftergrowth and Other Stories 2,000 — 2nd printing 
Major Noah 1,000 — 3rd printing 


The Fews of Germany 1,000 — 6th printing 
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We now have more books in print than ever before in the history of © 
The Society. Every good title is available again and this represents 
a return of approximately fifty titles to our active list which were } 
missing in 1936, 
I am sure you will be interested in the results we have had with 
Leo W. Schwarz’s Memoirs of My People, a book which was pub-— 
lished on a joint arrangement with Farrar and Rinehart in 1943, 
On the original printing of 10,000, we received 5,000 and 5,000 were 
kept by Farrar and Rinehart, with all costs shared. Our 5,000 
copies were distributed early in 1943 and we started calling on their 
stock. We have already used 2,000 copies of their edition, which 
means that we have sold 7,000 to 3,000 by the trade publisher. 
A reprint will be necessary in 1945 and we are ordering 3,200 copies 
to cover a two-years’ supply while Farrar and Rinehart are ordering 
1,000 copies. I think these figures should illustrate quite clearly — 
that our method of distribution of Jewish books is bringing results, 


1944 Pusiication Procram: The first book of the 1944 pro- 
gtam was Harvest in the Desert, by Maurice Samuel. The first 
printing was 21,500 copies, the largest first printing in The Society’s 
history. This book was the first in our joint publication program 
with the B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundations, and Hillel ordered 5,000 
copies of the book. The various Zionist groups ordered 8,250 copies 
and 1,500 copies were sold to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., the trade 
publisher. In spite of the fact that so many copies were sold to the 
above sources, 4,176 copies were sent to our members. In Decem- 
ber, Knopf reprinted 2,000 copies, making a total of 23,500 copies 
of this book in its first year. The Book-of-the-Month Club News, 
in the April issue, devoted a full column to Harvest in the Desert. 
The results of this may have been reflected in the sales by Knopf. 
A second large printing of this book will be necessary in 1945, and 
this book is destined to be one of the best sellers in The Society’s 
history. 

The Lionhearted, by Charles Reznikoff, was the second book of 
the year. Ten thousand copies were printed. Again, the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News devoted an entire column to it and over 100 
copies were sold to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

Germany’s Stepchildren, by- Solomon Liptzin, the third book of 
the year, had a first edition of 8,000 copies, which will be exhausted 


within one year from the time of printing. The Book-of-the-Month - 
Club News devoted a full column to this book, making the third 
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book in one year’s program to receive favorable comment by this 
excellent source for book distribution. The “fan mail” received 
from members indicates that this is the type of book which they 
want. The book has been favorably reviewed in many pulpits 
throughout the country. 


Volume 46 of The American Fewish Year Book, of which 5,100 
copies were printed, came off press rather late, due to problems in 
the preparation of the manuscript as well as the usual manufac- 
turing problems every publisher is facing these days. In order to 
help bring the book out in time, the American Jewish Committee 
is going to close the “Review of the Year” a month earlier than 
usual and have the manuscript in our hands so that the book can 


be distributed closer to the High Holy Days. 


A. M. Klein’s Poems was delivered in December. This is a small 
book of 86 pages, and 2,000 copies were printed. We have had some 

very complimentary reviews. 

The two remaining books of the 1944 program were carried over 
into 1945: Martin Buber’s Jn the Name of Heaven, translated by 
Ludwig Lewisohn, of which 3,000 copies were printed, was dis- 
tributed in June, 1945, and Hyman B. Grinstein’s The Rise of the 
New York Fewish Community, of which 3,000 copies are being 
printed, is planned for delivery early in October, 1945. Wartime 
allocation of paper, manpower shortages, and working with a 
part-time Editor were contributing causes of our inability to com- 
plete our 1944 program on time. 

In Volume 46 of The American Fewish Year Book, 1 reported 
on the delay of some of our 1943 publications, and I ought to 
bring the record up-to-date on two of the books: 4 Century of 
Fewish Life, by Ismar Elbogen, and Sabbath: The Day of Delight, 
by Abraham E. Millgram. The first edition of 5,000 copies of 
A Century of Fewish Life was quickly exhausted and preparations 
immediately made for a second edition, taking into consideration 
the minor criticisms made of this splendid book. The second edition 
of 3,000 copies came off press early in 1945, and it will be necessary 
to reprint this book again in 1946. Millgram’s Sabbath: The Day of 
Delight was delivered in December, 1944. The whole edition of 
3,000 copies was exhausted immediately and we are planning a 
second edition in the fall of 1945. The publication of the Sabbath 
book stimulated the sale of the Hanukkah book, the first book in 
this series, and gives further encouragement to The Society to 
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undertake the publication of additional books, such as a book on | 


Purim and a book on Pesach. 

PusiicaTion Pians ror 1945: The publication program for 
1945 will again include seven volumes, of diversified appeal. The 
books for the year are: The Lost Son, by Soma Morgenstern; The 
History of the Fews of Italy, by Cecil Roth; Pathways Through the 


Bible, The Holy Scriptures Prepared for Young Readers by Mor-_ 


timer J. Cohen, with illustrations by Arthur Szyk; Rembrandt, the 
Fews and the Bible, by Franz Landsberger; The American Jewish 


Year Book, Volume 47, edited by Harry Schneiderman; The Aleph-. 


Bet Story Book, by Deborah Pessin, illustrated by Howard Simon; 
and The Nightingale’s Song, by Dorothy Alofsin. 


Tue Press: In spite of the shortage of manpower, the Press 


is turning out a phenomenal amount of work. We have nine full- — 


time and one part-time man working at the Press against a total 


of nineteen full-time men and one on part time prior to the War. © 


In spite of this small number of men, I am amazed at the volume 


being produced. The men work sixty and seventy hours a week — 


in an effort to keep up with our commitments. During the year, 
we completed the following contracts: 


Booklets 1, 2 and 3 for the Sam Shainberg Foundation, Memphis, 


Tenn.; Sifriah Lanoar, ll, for the Bureau of Jewish Education, — 


Baltimore; Alexander Marx’s Studies in Jewish History and Booklore 
for the Jewish Theological Seminary of America; the Hebrew com- 
position for Volume II of the Union Prayer Book; Volume LIV 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis Yearbook; Songsters 
for Sukkot, Hanukkah, Pesach and Hamisha Asar Bish’vat for the 
Jewish Education Committee of New York; four isssues of The 
Jewish Quarterly Review; four issues of the Fournal of Biblical Liter- 
ature; Hebrew Union College Annual, Volume XVIII; two issues of 
the Westminster Theological Fournal; David Wolffsohn, Herzl’s Suc- 
cessor, for the Zionist Organization of America; Harishon 1, IL 


and III for the Joint Commission on Jewish Education; Paul — 


Romanoft’s Fewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins; Volume 3 
of the Fewish Book Annual; A Yiskor Prayer Book for Rabbi E. 


Phineas Friedman; Proceedings XIV for the American Academy — 


for Jewish Research; Abridged Prayer Book, High Holy Days 


Prayer Book, Haggadah and Hebrew-French Prayer Book for 


the National Jewish Welfare Board. 
The National Jewish Welfare Board continues to be our biggest 
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customer and during the year we delivered 323,360 copies of their 
regular Prayer Book, 137,000 copies of the Haggadah, 175,000 
copies of the High Holy Days Prayer Book and 11,550 copies of a 
French-Hebrew Prayer Book prepared for the use of the French 
Jews in the Armed Service in North Africa. 

Our books for the Press are closed and we cannot take on any 
more business: first, because of the lack of manpower and, secondly, 
because we will not have sufficient paper to take care of any more 
customers. The Press has already booked four books for 1946. 


Mempersuip: At the end of the year, The Society had 8,864 
members: 5,878 ‘Annual Members; 2,718 Library Members; 191 
Patron Members; 16 Friend Members and 52 Life Members. 

Of this number, 3,303 were new members enrolled during 1944 
and 5,514 were re-enrollments. This is the largest number of new 
memberships in any one of the past ten years. All subscription book 
clubs lose about one-third of their members each year. Gradually 
The Society is shifting over to a mail-order business and, at the 
end of 1944, only one full-time representative was in the field and 
one part-time representative. Experience is proving that mem- 
berships secured from high-pressure solicitors result in heavy 
cancellations after the first year, while memberships secured from 
other sources last much longer. 

Of the new members enrolled, 1,234 were recommended by 
members of The Society, 388 wrote in to The Society and asked for 
information, 137 were secured through full-page advertisements in 
the New Palestine and 292 were secured through full-page advertise- 
ments in the B’nai B’rith National fewish Monthly. The balance 
of the new memberships were secured through miscellaneous sources. 
The advertisements in the New Palestine and the National Fewish 
- Monthly have brought news of The Society into homes which we 
could not reach ordinarily and the chances are that, when people 
go to the trouble of clipping coupons and making their own selec- 
tions, they will read these books and remain in The Society. The 
South African Jewish Board of Deputies, which enrolled 100 new 
members in 1943, enrolled 47 additional members during 1944. 

With a streamlining of The Society’s literature and more help 
available to do the work, a much larger membership is possible in 
future years. 

Part of the increased book sales has come from a surge of foreign 
business. With the Jewish publishers of England practically out 
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of business, all English-speaking countries must look to America 
for their source of Jewish books. With an excellent export agent 
handling our books, and with an American distributor handling our 
books to department stores and book shops, The Society is well 
equipped to handle a much larger sales volume. 


APPRECIATION: During 1944 we had continued difficulties in 
securing paper, binding, cartons, supplies and personnel, but our 
loyal staff in the office and in the Press headed by our Executive 
Vice-President, Maurice Jacobs, carried on in the face of these 
problems. Dr. Solomon Grayzel, our Editor, also had to work 
under handicaps in a crowded office and it has been impossible as 
' yet for us to furnish him with editorial rooms desirable for his 
full-time work. 


The Press also had many problems, particularly to comply with 
“hurry-up” orders, but under the direction of Mr. David Skaraton, 
our Superintendent, and with the wise counsel of our Executive 
Vice-President, all “must” orders were delivered on time, even 
when our own books were delayed. ; 

The steady growth in membership and the decreasing number of 
resignations indicate that our field staff headed by Mrs. Pearl 
Foster Roseman and Sidney Marcus are succeeding in placing our 
membership on a sound foundation. Prospective plans of The 
Society for gradual expansion of membership will, I am sure, show 
even greater results in the future. : 

To the members of our “Official Family” —the Publication 
Committee and the Board of Trustees —I desire to express my 
personal appreciation of their co-operation and assistance in formu- 
lating the policies and publishing program of The Society. 

Our meetings are very well attended and represent a fine cross 
section of Jewish life and Jewish thought in America. When we 
had differences of opinion as to policy, they were discussed calmly 
and settled without acrimony or bad feeling, and the recognition 
throughout American Jewish life of the effort of these men has made 
it an honor and a distinction to be a member of the Publication 
Committee or the Board of Trustees. May I particularly express 
my appreciation of the work of Judge Louis E. Levinthal, Chairman 
of the Publication Committee, who, although a busy man in many 
communal activities, has given so much time and attention and 


made many wise suggestions for the completion of our publishing 
program. 
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Post-War Prawns: Like all progressive organizations, your 
“Official Family” has been giving careful consideration to post-war 
planning. We fully realize that our quarters, both for the Press 
and for our office, are inadequate and we are seeking a building 
of our own where the two branches of our activities can be housed 
under one roof. We are still seeking some friend of The Society 
who will provide the funds to purchase a building, with the building 
to be named in his honor. 

The Hebrew-English Bible, on which we have been planning for 
so many years, should be a possibility in the not-too-distant future. 
We are working with the Hebrew University in Palestine in the 
hope that their new Masoretic text of the Hebrew Bible can be 
used by The Society in its Hebrew-English edition. Some progress 
has been made in the consideration of a revised edition of Graetz’s 
History of the Fews, so that when the war is over our own compositors 
will be able to set this revised edition which will serve The Society 
for many years to come. 

The Press is considered by scholars the finest foreign-language 
press in the country and, during the year, we have acted as con- 
tractors or sub-contractors for government work requiring the 
setting of Bulgarian, Russian, Greek and Serbian, besides other 
languages. During the year our facilities were expanded so that 
both Russian and Greek can be set by machine, and we are hoping 
soon to be able to set Arabic by machine. The number of English 
type faces has been increased from one to five and each year we 
are planning to add one new English type face. Our Hebrew type 
faces have been increased so that we now have the largest assort- 
ment of Hebrew Monotype faces in the world, and we will continue 
to add new faces as they are cut. The Press has grown from two 
keyboards in 1935 to eight keyboards in 1945, and from two casting 
machines to five, but more will be necessary after the war to handle 
the volume of business we are anticipating. We are even thinking 
of two or more Linotypes to add to our equipment, so that we will 
be able to set non-vowelled Hebrew and Yiddish at a much lower 
cost. 

We propose to set up our typesetting school again after the war 

and to train young men in the Semitic languages. 

We are giving considerable thought to expanding the publication 
"program so that eventually The Society will be publishing twelve 
books a year, a Jewish Book-of-the-Month Club in actuality. Our 
statistics show that one-third of our members now pay $10.00 and 
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more and that one-third of our new members join in the higher 
brackets. We feel quite certain that when we develop a program 
of nine and twelve books a year, a proportionate percentage of these 
members will be willing to pay $15.00 and $20.00 for more books. 

I take great pleasure in reporting that one of our steps in the 
post-war planning was completed — the appointment of Dr. Sol- 
omon Grayzel as full-time Editor of The Society beginning Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. The expanded duties of the Editor made this 
necessary. 

Your “Official Family” is fully cognizant of its responsibility 
and pledges that each year The Society will assume more and more 
its share of a program for making available Jewish literature in good 
format at the lowest prices possible. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. Sorts-CouEn, Jr. 


President 
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MEMBERSHIP AS OF SEPTEMBER 1, 1945 



































Life ee Friend | Patron | Library | Annual 
PAD AINA sie. susmeyeemintee a 3 4 8 40 
PAUEZONA tte cctotisacisuv ire Shc ean 2 8 16 
Californian we weke sks wie 2 2 3 120 291 
KE OLOTACG cate rattan nes ieee 5 6 41 
Wonnecticutsen. dimes. o>. 1 57 215 
WDA WAKC cette ac a iene 14 41 
District of Columbia...... 1 OF 88 
Tl tein (Ey cohol Sr een ene 2 22 76 
PONT Pee orcrs lire ee 12 32 
MUA OIG arises SE. ccc Tica 148 496 
Wiichtamar eran marci. Gand ces 1 24 61 
OMA ea ea hee te stirc is Sc egos ql 8 40 
UYETE BG a AT 6 33 
BUOUESIAT A etrtera) cists yes Ss 1 sal 30 
WE ne. Ber Gat cag Oana 17 35 
Maryland: 2 ...:.:.:. een es 2) 18 114 265 
Massachusetts........... 1 21 178 325 
WINCH PATI tena es sevucrs as): 1 65 Weil 
IMNMESOtA jo. ih cs eo bee 23 65 
DVIISSOUII mene oo) nts, Se wsines : 21 90 
PEDIAS Kast hic. nc cers cos | 9 47 
New: Jersey...........05. 2 1 2 2 267 511 
UNG WaIVICXICOR ce on es site ee 1 2 1 
ING VEG Sao ee 12 4 21 238 1,713 3,483 

INorthi@arolina:... 3...) 11 2 

OMOn UR 45 ae 5 i 1 125 281 
CUR ivory i 5 a ee 10 19 
(CRAG a ag Mets SRE 18 
eMNGVIVATHA sw ce ec nenee 17 3 30 360 ASS 
ibadel island 2... ....a% 1 14 51 
Our Carolina. -.....--10++ 9 29 
pbennesseé <. 0... ee ee 14 25 
BRONCIS TE NCTINT, ote Wien dress 1 1 44 87 
“WIRD g Ate i eA nee creamer 2 17 89 
DMASMINSLON.;. 50.6 ce ee ee ; 6 30 
West Virginia... .....- 60: f 1 11 10 
WVISCONSIM oe. ciccse oie wee 15 52 
Other States & Territories. 211 502 
ANC Sal 0 0s Ni ea il 7 16 
* Australia & New Zealand.. 5 15 
‘Cai el ee ee 1 1 4 79 226 
NEGatsISTICAIN 4 ot os dus oes 5 1 80 98 
BP MESCIN Gwe ri, 5 cee acs ete. 1 3 8 
Pour Africa. soe saute ere 1 165 81 
@ther Countries.......... 118 174 
53 6 34 335 3,898 8,862 

OMT AL SVE VIB ERS EUR ee cece saya a ra yc sn cnt aetiony Meqsvesctan nar eanp 13,188 





1 Arkansas 1, Idaho 1, Kansas 3, Mississippi 4, Montana 1, New Hampshire 4, 
South Dakota 1, Utah 1, Vermont 3, U. S. Possessions 2. 

2 Arkansas 4, Idaho 2, Kansas 7, Mississippi 11, Montana 3, New Hampshire 3, 
North Dakota 5, South Dakota 1, Utah 3, Vermont 8, Wyoming 2, U. S. Possessions 1. 

3 Brazil 1, Egypt 5, Mexico 3, Netherlands West Indies 1, Venezuela 1. 

4 Brazil 3, Egypt 2, Mexico 5, Netherlands West Indies 3, Republic of Panama 2, 
Venezuela 1, Western Samoa 1. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


CONDENSED COMPARATIVE COMBINED 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


Year Ended 


Dec. 31, 1944 
Income 
DueSe eo Sete er $ 61,918.07 
Contributions from Welfare Funds... 2,890.50 
DonatonsY ces alot Coe ae ee 284.92 
Salessiiiebrewalbress sian a eee ae ee © §=6148)301.55 
Sales, Jewish Publication Society..... 75,682.81 
nteresttamtomn ss or onee eee ee ee SDS 
Miscellancoustes +414 ae eee 6,641.57 


$296,231.65 
Expenses, publication costs and 


RESELVIES HHO ao hel watcher sudan, toe aes 295,797.96 
J oVAe RO GUIAWS. «Sao dv sonuocneeaeac $ 433.69 


STATEMENT OF FUNDS 


Principal and accumulated income 


OleOnds: amr tet aaeeasheen. eee 
Invested as follows: 
Cashier yates seo 120i trae ee Pe wee $ 48.12 
Investments, at book value.......... 33,001.25 
Inventory of Loeb Fund 
Publications .a.rcm ty nee eae 2,458.16 
Loans:to,Socteth f'.. cctacntt Bieens 19,437.91 
$ 54,945.44 
Less, Loans from Society............ 5,314.03 


Dec. 31, 1943 


$ 56,068.53 
2,222.25 
393.24 
154,039.15. 
43,748.06. 
551.42 
3,611.30 


$260,633.95 


259,247.55 
$ 1,386.40 


$ 49,631.41 


49,631.41. 
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COMPARATIVE COMBINED BALANCE SHEETS 


Assets 
(Cain. (G0 en aC en ee 
Accounts Receivable... 2... 60 ees sce es 
‘TOLORESS oo oe Oe ee ee 


Plates, Copyrights, Plant and 


GUID MEME a.) ie Tact o, widicitys oes 
Prepaid. Publication Costs........... 
erepaidsinsurancess <i6.02 5 6 saci «oa © 


Liabilities 


Loans Payable to Funds............ 
recounts Payable... 0636. js can suds 
@ustomers’ Deposits.........):....- 
Insurance Premiums Payable........ 
Reserves for Uncompleted Contracts... . 
Reserve for New Equipment......... 
URIS] SSR eet EC an ee 


Dec. 31, 1944 Dec. 31, 1943 
. $ 7,336.60 $ 1,983.21 
wie 22,470.63 21,281.76 
i 58,579.21 53,645.42 
a2 5,314.03 TODS 
% 2.00 2.00 
b 5,030.51 4,156.86 ° 
te 2,242.66 2,551.46 
$100,975.64 $ 90,842.44 
xs $ 19,437.91 $ 21,147.11 
re 17,936.13 26,411.76 
ie 2,002.92 1,053.64 
i 1,497.32 2,041.80 
13,885.83 12,732.06 
a 18,000.00 
. 28,215.53 27,456.07 
$100,975.64 $ 90,842.44 


Respectfully submitted, 


Howarp A. WoLrF 
Treasurer 


Simon Miller— Faithful Friend 


In the passing of Simon Miller, on August 12, 1945, The Jewish Publication 
Society of America has lost an old, devoted, and valued friend. Though he 
was actively engaged in the business world, he cherished Jewish scholarship 
and culture, and contributed greatly to their encouragement and dissemi- 
nation. 


Simon Miller was, in the finest meaning of the words, a Jewish gentleman. 
His fair-mindedness afforded him a practical sense of balance in evaluating 
the many new projects contemplated by The Society in his administration. 
His personal integrity helped to guide the business affairs of The Society 
with honesty and efficiency. His innate kindliness created strong ties of 
affection between himself and his co-workers, and fostered bonds of friend- 
ship among the members of the Board of Trustees and the Publication 
Committee. Despite the increasing burdens of age, his physical handicaps, 
and the grievous loss he suffered in the death of his life’s companion, he 
attended faithfully the various meetings of The Society to the very end, 
and gave generously to The Society the benefit of his long experience and 
ripe judgment. 

Simon Miller was elected President of The Jewish Publication Society 
on May 12, 1913, and served in that capacity for twenty years, until March 
26, 1933. His administration spanned the trying years of the First World 
War, and the severe depression that followed it, and had to carry heavy 
burdens and solve grave difficulties. As President, he had to face and, in 
view of the growth of The Society during those years, had to overcome many 
obstacles. Owing to his practical and wise leadership, The Society emerged 
from those years of trial strong and secure. When he retired from office 
as President, Dr. Solomon Solis-Cohen was privileged to make the motion 
expressing The Society’s grateful appreciation and sincere thanks for his 
devoted, loyal, and successful work. 

With his administration, some of the outstanding events of The Society 
will forever be associated. They include, among others, such notable 
achievements in the cultural life of American Jewry as The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, the translation of which was completed in his time, while its pub- 
lication was made possible by the generosity of Jacob H. Schiff, thus giving 
Engiish-reading Jewry its finest translation of Israel’s greatest book. The 
Commentaries on the Bible Series, the Jewish Movements Series, the Loeb 











Fund Publications, the Historical Jewish Communities Series, and the 
Schiff Library of Jewish Classics —all took their inception during his 
presidency. 


Perhaps the most significant and important project of his administration 
which won his enthusiastic support was the founding of the Press Division 
of the J. P. S., the inspired conception and creation of Dr. Cyrus Adler. 
This Press made possible for the first time in the United States what had 
hitherto been done only abroad — the typesetting by machine of Hebrew 
with vowels. 

It is a memorable tribute to the graciousness of spirit, as well as executive 
ability, of Simon Miller that, while he was President, he was able to work 
harmoniously with such varied and distinguished personalities as Dr. 
Solomon Schechter, Dr. Joseph Jacobs, Judge Mayer Sulzberger, Dr. Ben- 
zion Halper, Dr. Isaac Husik, Dr. Max L. Margolis, Dr. Cyrus Adler, and 
Miss Henrietta Szold, a galaxy of brilliant and remarkable personalities 
whose lives and works enriched the achievements of The Society and helped 
to make it a great cultural and spiritual force in the nascent American 
Jewish community. 

During his administration the financial support of The Society was 
strengthened by a number of funds and bequests. These made possible the 
translation and publication of the various scholarly volumes and valuable 
series of The Society. 

When the fiery waves of the First World War swept to the shores of the 
United States, his administration saw the printing of an Abridged Prayer 
Book for the Fews in the Army and Navy of the United States. This was pub- 
lished in co-operation with the leading rabbinical organizations, councils, 
and kindred groups in our country. An abridged Bible, Readings from the 
Holy Scriptures for Fewish Soldiers and Sailors, was also issued. 

Be cause of his sterling personal qualities as a faithful friend of The Society, 
his fine Je wish spirit, and the many accomplishments he encouraged during 
his long and fruitful administration as President of our Society, 

-IT IS HEREBY RESOLVED: 

That these thoughts concerning Simon Miller — Faithful Friend be re- 
corded in the forthcoming volume of The American Fewish Year Book 
as an expression of The Society’s apprectation of the labors of its former 
President, as a memorial to console the members of his family, his co- 
workers, and ‘friends in their great loss, and as an inspiration to those who 
today, and in the years to come, will carry on the work of The Jewish 
Publication Society of America. 
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Henrietta Szold — Litterateur 





The Jewish Publication Society of America expresses its deep 
sorrow on the death of Henrietta Szold, in Palestine, on February 
13, 1945. 


‘In the death of Henrietta Szold, The Society has lost not alone 
one of its Honorary Vice-Presidents, through whom The Society 
impressed itself upon the new Jewish community in Palestine, but 
a loyal friend whose life was inextricably bound up with its first 
quarter of a century as an agency for Jewish literature and culture 
in the United States. During those most difficult years, Henrietta 
- Szold, as Secretary to the Publication Committee, assisted in 
_formulating and guiding the policies of the nascent Society. Her 

wide cultural resources, her personal integrity and conscientious- 

ness, her infectious love of Jewish scholarship, her sustained loyalty 
to Jewish ideals and life, and her profoundly religious spirit, made 
her an ideal and devoted servant of The Society. 


Had Henrietta Szold so chosen, she might have won for herself 
a distinguished place in the realm of literature. She possessed rare 
linguistic gifts. She was master of German, French and Hebrew, 
as well as of the English language. She was endowed with a sym- 
pathetic and rich imagination which enabled her to enter into the 
minds of authors and to put herself fully ex rapport with their 
thoughts and feelings. She was, therefore, no ordinary translator 
of distinguished writers, but was an interpreter of their spirit as 
well as a conveyer of their words. 


Henrietta Szold served The Jewish Publication Society as trans- 
lator, compiler, secretary of the Publication Committee, editor 
and friend from 1888 to 1945. In the very first publication of The 
Society, which was Lady Magnus’s Outlines of Fewish History, 
she helped to write its concluding chapter which dealt with the 
story of the Jews in America. When The Society published the 
great work of Heinrich Graetz, History of the Jews, she compiled 
the comprehensive and valuable index that accompanies the 
volumes and the chronological tables. She translated from the 
German The Ethics of Fudaism by Moritz Lazarus, the first four 
volumes of the best work ever written on the Agada, The Legends 
of the Fews by Louis Ginzberg, and, from the French, she translated 
The Renascence of Hebrew Literature by Nahum Slouschz. 





Besides these activities as translator, Henrietta Szold shared for 
a number of years the onerous but important task of compiling and 
editing The American Fewish Year Book, which was published from 
its inception in 1899 by The Society. In 1904 her name appeared 
on the title page as a co-editor of The Year Book; and in 1906 and 
1907, she alone edited Volumes 8 and 9. In all this work, Henrietta 
Szold revealed her scrupulous care for details, her inviolable 
_ loyalty to truth, and her selfless devotion to duty, no matter how 
tedious and how exacting. 


When Henrietta Szold determined to spend her vacation in 
Europe, The Society, desirous of expressing its appreciation of her 
great services to it, made it possible for her to visit Palestine in 
which she had long been interested. This visit to Palestine changed 
the course of her life, and gave it new direction. On December 1, 
1915, she regretfully sent her letter of resignation to The Society; 
and on January 16, 1916, The Society, equally regretful, acceded 
to her request. 


But, Henrietta Szold never lost her interest in The Society. 
Later, “‘as a Jewish volunteer” as she called herself, she read and 
reread twelve times, it is said, the proof sheets for the new transla- 
tion into English of The Holy Scriptures, one of the supremely 
great contributions that The Society has made to English-speaking 
Jewry throughout the world. In 1940, in the midst of vast respon- 
sibilities in Palestine, where she now lived, Henrietta Szold accepted 
an Honorary Vice-Presidency of The Society, and remained in that 
capacity with The Society to the end of her life. 


Because of its deep appreciation of what Henrietta Szold meant 
to The Society during the struggles of its first quarter of a century, 
because of its desire to acknowledge her many contributions to its 
welfare as translator, compiler, secretary, editor and friend, because 
of its conviction that her devotion to The Society during her long 
life helped to foster the ideals of Jewish knowledge and culture 
throughout English-speaking Jewry, and because of its gratitude 
to God for having had her as co-worker and friend in the cause of 
Jewish life and literature, it has been 

RESOLVED by The Jewish Publication Society of America to 
cause this statement of appreciation and gratitude to be inscribed 
as a memorial upon the pages of Volume 47 of The American Fewish 
Year Book, whose title page once bore the distinguished name of 
Henrietta Szold as its editor. 








Jn Memoriam 


WHEREAS, since the last Annual Report of The Jewish 
Publication Society of America, there has been called from 
our midst Isaac W. BEeRNHEIM, of Denver, Colorado, an 


Honorary Vice-President of The Society since 1900; and 


WHEREAS, during the many years of his service on be- 
half of The Society, he has rendered invaluable service both 
through the active work which he has performed and through 
his advice and counsel on general matters pertaining to the 
affairs of The Society; and 


WHEREAS, his loss to The Society and to its Board of 
Trustees is irreplaceable by reason of his special training 
and experience in the affairs of The Society; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


That the Board of Trustees of The Jewish Publication 
Society of America do hereby formally record their inésti- 
mable loss in the death of Isaac W. BERNHEIM, whose able, 
unselfish and valued services are permanently enshrined in 


the works of this Society published during his term in office 
and under his leadership; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: 
That copies of this resolution be spread upon the 


Minutes of The Society and be printed in Volume 47 of 
The American Fewish Year Book. 


CHARTER 


The terms of the charter are as follows: 


The name of the corporation is THE JEwisH PuBLicaTIon 
SocIETY OF AMERICA. 


The said Corporation is formed for the support of a 
benevolent educational undertaking, namely, for the publi- 
cation and dissemination of literary, scientific, and religious 
works, giving instruction in the principles of the Jewish 
religion and in Jewish history and literature. 


The business of said corporation is to be transacted in 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 


The corporation is to exist perpetually. 

There is no capital stock, and there are no shares of 
stock. 

The corporation is to be managed by a Board of Trustees 
consisting of fifteen members, and by the following officers: 


President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and 
such other officers as may from time to time be necessary. 
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BY-LAWS ; 

ARTICLE I 

Membership | 


Section 1.—The Society shall be composed of Annual © 
Members, Library Members, Patrons, Friends, Sustaining ~ 
Members, and Life Members. Any person of the Jewish 
faith may become a Member by paying annually the sum 
of five dollars ($5), or a Library Member by the annual 
payment of ten dollars ($10), or a patron by the annual 
payment of twenty dollars ($20), or a Friend by the annual 
payment of fifty dollars ($50), or a Sustaining Member ~ 
by the annual payment of one hundred dollars ($100), or 
a Life Member by one payment of two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250). ‘ 

Sec. 11.—Any Jewish Society may become a Member by — 
the annual payment of ten dollars ($10). R 

Sec. 11.—Any person may become a Subscriber by the « 
annual payment of five dollars ($5), which entitles him or 
her to all the publications of The Society to which members i 
are entitled. 


ARTICLE II 
Meetings 


SECTION 1.—The annual meeting of The Society shall be 
held in the month of March, the day of such meeting to be 
fixed by the Directors at their meeting in the previous — 
January. a 

SEC. I1.—Special meetings may be held at any time at the — 
call of the President, or by a vote of a majority of the Board — 
of Directors, or at the written request of fifty members of — 
The Society. 


sia: 


ARTICLE III 
Officers and Their Duties 


SecTION 1.—There shall be twenty-one Directors, to be 
elected by The Society by ballot. . 
At the annual meeting to be held in May, 1908, there 


shall be elected eleven directors, seven to serve for one year, — 


Fa oe 
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e 
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two to serve for two years, and two to Serve for three:years; * 
and at every subsequent annual meetitig, ‘seven’ ‘directors 
shall be elected for three years. One Sicrass ene a 

Sec. 11.—Out of the said twenty-one, Thé Scciety ‘shall. : 
annually elect a President, Vice-President, and Second Vice- 
President, who shall hold their offices for one year. 

Sec. 11.—The Society shall also elect fifteen Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, in the same manner and for the same terms 
of office as the Directors are chosen. 

Sec. Iv.—The Board of Directors shall elect a Treasurer, 
a Secretary, and such other officers as they may from time 
to time find necessary or expedient for the transaction of 
The Society’s business. 

Sec. v.—The Board of Directors shall appoint its own 
committees, including a Publication Committee, which 
Committee may consist in whole or in part of members of 
the Board. 

The Publication Committee shall serve for one year. 


eo 6 eo (0) Leg 


ARTICLE IV 
Quorum 


_ Section 1.—Forty members of The Society shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


ARTICLE V 
Vacancies 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors shall have power to 
fill all vacancies for unexpired terms. 


ARTICLE VI 


Benefits 


SEcTION 1.—Every member of The Society shall receive 
a copy of each of its publications approved by the Board 
of Directors for distribution among the members. 


ARTICLE VII 
Free Distribution 


Section 1.—The Board of Directors is authorized to 
distribute copies of The Society’s publications among such 
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institutions as may be deemed proper, and wherever such 
distribution may be deemed productive of good for the 
cause of Israel, 


ARTICLE VIII 
Auxiliaries 


SECTION 1.—Other associations for a similar object may 
be made auxiliary to this Society, by such names and in 
such manner as may be directed by the Board of Directors, 
and shall have the privilege of representation at meetings. 
Agencies for the sale and distribution of The Society’s publi- 
cations shall be established by the Board of Directors in 
different sections of the country. The Society shall have 
the right to establish branches. 


ARTICLE IX 


Finances 


SecTIoN 1.—Moneys received for life memberships, and 
donations and bequests for such purpose, together with 


such other moneys as the Board of Directors may deem. 


proper, shall constitute a permanent fund, but the interest 
of such fund may be used for the purposes of The Society. 


ARTICLE X 


Amendments 


These By-Laws may be altered or amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of those entitled to vote at any meeting of The 
Society; provided that thirty days’ notice be given by the 
Board of Directors, by publication, to the members of The 
Society. 
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